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PREFACB. 


In r^iug fhwhistory of nations, wo^fiiul that, like individuals, 
they have their wfiims jnd their peculiarities ; their seasons of 
escitement^nd ruo](lessness, when they care not what they do. 
We find that whole communities suddeyly lix their minds upon 
one objeeff, and go mad iti its pursuit; that millions of people be¬ 
come simultaiieouelysimpressed with one delusion, and run after 
it, i^l their attention is naught by some now foll^ more captivating 
than tlft) first. We see on^nation sudd«|^y seized,from its highest 
to its lowest «members, with a fierce de^rc of military glory; 
another as suddenly becoming crazed U])on a religious scruple; 
ani.!*neither of them recovering its senses until itlr-is sh«d rivers 
of blood and sowed a harvest of groans and tears, to be reaped by 
its posterity. At an early.age in the annals of Europe its popu¬ 
lation lost their wits about the sepi^chre of Jesus, and crowded 
in frenzied niultiitudes to the Holy'^Land; airotha- ago wont mad 
forbear of the devil,'and offered up hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tiihs to the delusion of witchcraft. At another time, the many 
became sa'Ozed'On the subject of the philosopher’s stone, pnd com¬ 
mitted follies till then unheard of in the pursuit. It was once 
thouglrt a venial oflfcnc(v5n very many countries of Europe, to de¬ 
stroy an.oiiSihy by slow pbisoh. Porsbns who would have revolted 
.at Jiho idea of stabbing a man jjo the heart, drugged his potago 
without scruple. Ladies of gentle birth and manners caught the 
oon’tagion of murder, until poisoning, under their auspices, becamo 
quite fashionable. Some delusions, though notorious to all the 
ivorl(J, h?,ve subsisted for ages, flourishing as widely among civilised 
an^ pqKshed nations as among She early l^r'oarians with whom 
they originated,—that «f*duelling, for^nstance, and the belief in 
omeiif and divination of tiiefuture, which seem to defy the pre^^ess 
of kaowWgo to eriMlicate them entirflywfrom the popular mind. 
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Money,again, has often been a cause of the delusion ofmaltitifdes. 
Sober nations have all at once become desperate gamblers, and 
risked almost their existence upon the turn of a piece ot paper. To 
trace the history of the most proqiineut of these delusjons'is the 
object of the present pages. Men, it has b^n Veil said, thiiik'jn 
herds; it will be seen that they go mad in herds, while they only 
recover their senses slowly, and one J>y o*kc. •« 

* Some of the subjects introduced may he familiar to the reader; 
but the Author hopes that sufficient novelty of dot^ wilU>e found 
even,in these, to render thom acceptable, whilj th^ cdiild not be 
whollysxanitted in justice to the subject ef which it was proposed 
to treat. The memoirs of the South-sea madaess andsthe Missis¬ 
sippi delusion are more complete and copious tl^ are to b^ found 
elsewhere; and the same may be said^f the history of tlie Witsh 
Mania, which contains an account^f its terrific progress iht^r- 
many, a part of ttie sul^ect which has been left ejmparati'ftly 
untouched by Sir Walter Scott in his '^‘titers on Demonolfgy and 
H^tcAcrafi, the most important that have j et appeared on this 
fearful but most interesting subject. 

Popijlar defusions began so early, spread so widely, and Hive 
lasted so long, that instead of two or three volumes, fifty would 
scarcely suffice to detail their history.* The present may be con- 
sideredmore of a miscellany o^elusions than a history—a chapter 
only in the great and awful jiook of human folly which yet .re¬ 
mains to bo written, and which Person oVfcc jestingly said'he, 
would write in fivtf hundred volumes! InteApei;jed are sketches 
of some lighter matters,--amusing instarices of the imitativeness 
aijcl wTongheadediiess of the people, rather than examples of folly 
and delusion, 

Beligious matters have* been purposely excluded* as incom¬ 
patible v/itb the limits prescribed to the present work; a mAre 
list of them would alone be sufficient to occupy a volume. 


MONEr MANIA.—THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 


Some in clurnkstine conqkHnlod conibiiie; 

Erect iic\<r stocks to tru<ft beyond the lino; 

With air and empty names beguile the town. 

And raise new credits first, then cry ’em down; 

Divide tlio empty nothing Into sliaroa, 

And set tiie crowd together by the oars.— 

T*e pwsoilal characte»flnd career of one man aro so intimatelj <»n- 
jtooted wk*ii the great scheme pf the years ;y^l9 Hfidri720, tliat a his¬ 
tory of the Mississippi madhess cau have no fitter introduction than 
*a sketc^of^the life of it^ ^eat author John Law. Historians ore 
ediyidedim opinion a9 t* whether they should ^designate him a knave 
Vfft:-1.. • - 
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ov a madman. Both cpithots were uneparingly applied ^to him in his 
lifetime, and while the unhappy cansequenceB of his .projects were 
still deeply felt. Posterity, howerer, has found weason to dbubWthe 
justice of the accusation, and to^flonfcss that John Law was neither 
knave nor madman, but one more deceiv<^ than doceiviilfe,.snore 
sinned against than sinning. He was tho^ghly acquainted %it}l 
the philosophy and true principles of qpsdit. Hu understood the 
f monetary question better than any lian of his day; and if his system 
loll witli a crash so tremendous, It W*s not so much his fiiult as that 
of the people amongst whom he had erected it. He did^aot calculate 
upbn the avaricious frmiiijr of a whole natioi^ he* did not see that 
coniiaonce, like mistrust, could be increased almost ad htfinitwm, and 
that hope was as extravagant ns fear. How was hed^o foretell that 
the French people, lihe the man in the fable'^ would kill^ in their 
frantic eagerness, the fine goose he had brought to lay tJcni so many 
golden eggs? His fate was like ttof whicli«pia^ b#supposed.to^iave 
overtaken the fiftt adventurous boatmap who rowed from firie to 
Ontario. Broad and smooth was the river on whiA he qpil^rkcd; 
rapid and pleasant htt progress} alfd who was t^ stay liim in his 
career ? Alas for him! the cataract vres nigh. He saw, when it it was 
too late, thatsthc tide wlilch wafted him so joyously along was^a tide 
of desfruction; and when he endeavoured to retrace his way, he 
found that the current was too strong for his weak ofibrts to stcnl^ 
and that he drew nearer every lustantsto the tremendous fiills. Down 
he went over the sharp ropks, and the waters with him. He was 
dashed to pieces with his baric; but the waters, mj^dened and turned 
to foam by the rough doaSunt, only boiled #ud bubbled for a^timu 
and then flowed^on again as smootlily as over. Just so it watesvRn 
Law and the French pepple. He was t^e Watfti|n, and they were 
tho_ waters. • 

» John Law was bom at Edinburgh ai the year 1671. His father 
was the younger sou of an ancient family in Fife, imd earned on the 
business of a gol(!smith and banker. He amassed cousi&crablo wealth 
in his trade, sufficient to enable •tiiui to gratify the wish, so coasmon 
among his countrymen, of adding a territorial designation to Iris* 
name. lie purchased with this view the estates of Lauriston and 
Randlestou, on the Frith of Forth, on the borders of West and Mid 
Lothian, and was thenceforth known as Law of Lauriston. The sub¬ 
ject of our memojr^cing the ^dest son, was deceived into hi# fathVs 
counting-house at lie age of fourteen and for three yearS lalionre# 
hard to acquire an insight into the ^fnciplas of bankin6i.as theft 
carried on in Scotland. IJe had always manifested great lo^ for the 
study of nnmbere, an# his proficiency in tHb mathematics ^as cen* 
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sidered oxtmordiiiary in one of his tender years. At the age of 
seveuteen hewas.toS, sti-oiig, and well made; and his face, although 
deSply scarred with the small-pox, was agreeable in its expression, 
and^fu^\ of intillige^o^ At this Mino he began to neglect his busi- 
t ness;.and becoming wvin of his person, indulged in considerable 
extravagance of attire. He was a great favourite with the ladies, by 
, whom he wassailed Beaif Lai#; while the other sex, despising hij 
fojppery, nicknamed him Jessamy .Tohn. At the death of ids father, 
which happened in 1C88, he withdrew entirely from the desk, which 
had become*s5’ieksome, and bcljg possessed of the revenues o&the 
paternal estate of Lauristpu, ho proceeded to London, to s«c the 
world. ^ 

He was now very young, very vain, goo^-looking, tolerably rich, 
and quits uBcontrolfod. It is no wonder that, on his arrival in the 
capital, he should launch out into e.xtravagance. He soon became a 
•regular' frequenter of th(! gainiug®honsos, and by juirsning a certain 
)>lan, litised upojf some ab^rusc calculation ^f chances, he contrived 
to gain dfensidcrable sums. *V11 the gambters envied him his luck, 
and many made it a point to watch his play, aSid stake their money 
on the siqno chances. In affairs of giillautry he was equally for¬ 
tunate; ladies of the first rank smiled graciously upon the lii^idsome 
fcotchman—the young, the rich, the witty, and the obliging. But 
all tliese successes only paved,the way for reverses. After he liad 
been for nine years exposed to the dangerous attractions of the gay 
life he was loading, he hecamc an irrecowerable gambler. As his love 
of play increased iiifvic! '.uce, it diminished in prudence.* Great losses 
»^re 'Only to be repaireS by still greater ventures, and one unhappy 
day fie lost more thpri he could repay without mortgaging his family 
estate. T* that Step he wffis driven at last. At the same time his 
gallantry brought him into trouble. A love affair, or slight flutathni, 
with a lady of the name of Wlxers,* exposed liim to the re.sentment 
of a Mr. WilsKifby whom fie was chaUeaged to fight a duel. Law 
accepted, and had the ill fortune to shoot his antagonist dead upon 
^he spot. He was arrested the same day, and brought to trial for 
murder by the relatives of Mr. Wilson. He was afterwai-ds found 
guilty, and (Sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted to a 
fine, upon the ground that the offence only amounted to maii- 
slaughtqf. ^n appeal bping lodged by a brother of the deceased. Law 
was det^bd in the King’s Bench, wlftnoo, by so*ie»means or other, 
which he ,never explained, Ac contrived t& escape; and an action 
being instated againsl: the sheriffs, he was advertised in the Gazette, 

. ^na a {^aitl offered his appreheosiou. ^ Ho was described zs 
* Miss EUuilKth Villiers, afterward* Conntess of Orkney. 



. 4 BSarftiORDlNAST POPPLAB DElDSIOKa. 

“ Oaptaiu John Law, a Scotchman, aged twenty-six a veiy tall, 
black, lean man; wdl shaped, above six feet l^igh, with lat'^e pock- 
holes in his &oe; big nose^ and speaking broad and loud.” As dhis 
was lather a caricature than a d^cription of him, it has been sup¬ 
posed that it was drawn up with a view to Savour his esca^ie,* He 
succeeded in reaching the Coiitiucnt, where'he travelled fotf tfiree' 
years, and devoted much of his atteutiundo the monetary and bank- 
' ing affaire of the countries through which he passed. He stayed a ’ 
few months in Amsterdam, and speculated to some extent in the 
funds. His mornings were devoted to the study of 'inaaoe and the 
principles of trade, and nis evenings to the tgamiug-house. It is 
generiiUy believed that he returned to IMinburgh in the year 1700. 
It is certain that he published in that city his FroposrU and Beasom 
for cowtitviing a CouitcU of Trade. This pamphlet did not excite 
much attention. 

In a short time afterwai-ds he oublishedi-.a ivyojoct for establishing 
what he called a Land-bank,* the notes issued by which wci^ never 
to exceed the value of-tjie entire lands of the stati, upojj oi'dinary 
interest, or were to be equal in value to the land,, with the right to 
enter into possession at a certain time. The project excited a good 
deal of disciusion in the Scottish Parliament, and a motion for the 
establishment of such a bank was brought forward by a neutral party, 
called the Squadrone, whom Law had interested in his favour. Tim 
Parliament ultimately passed a resolution to the effect, that, to estab¬ 
lish any kind of paper credit, so as to force it to pass, was an improper 
expedient foj the nation. 

Upon the failure of this project, and of, his efforts to preipure a 
pardon for the murder of Mr. Wilson, Law withdrew to the Contifit.it, 
and resumed his old habits of gaming. For fourteen years he con¬ 
tinued to roam about, in Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, and France. He soon became intimately acquainted with the 
extent of the trade and resources of each, and daily more confirmed 
in his opinion that no country could prosper without a paper cur¬ 
rency. During the whole of tljis time he appears to have yhiefly 
supported himself by successful play. At every gambling-house of 
note in the capitals of Europe he was known and appreciated os one 
better skilled in the intricacies of chance than any other man of the 
day. It is stated in the BtographU UnivertMe that he was expelled, 
first from Venice, and afterwards from Qe'uOa, by the \pagistrdtes, 
who thought hifc S visitor too'dangerous for the youth of those cities. 
During his residence in 'Paris he rendered himself obnoxicas to D Ar- 
genson, the lieutenant-general of the {iolibe, by wnom Ijp i^s oruereS 
Tb* vitfi of the daf called it a laad-banA;, vhich iroulu irrocb the vessel of the state.* 
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to quit the capital. This did not take place, however, betore he had 
made the acquaintance, in the saloons, of the Duke de Ycnddme, the 
Prince de Conti, an* of the gay Duke of Orleans, the latter of whom 
wal destined afterwards to exercise so much influence over his fate. 
The Djfke of Orleaijf vm pleased ftith the vivacity .and good sense of 
th^^ttish adventure!^ while the latter was no less pleased with the 
wit and amiability of a prince who promised to become his patron. 
They were oft«gi thrown i!ito 4 faoh other's society, and Law seized 
every opportunity to instil his ^financial doctrines into the mind o? 
one whose proximity to the throne pointed him out as destined, at 
no vciy distan? ^f^te, to play an 1 r.poitan(, part in the government. 

Shortly ^efore thb death of 
Louis XIV., or, as some sav, In 
1780, Law pro'J)osed a scheme of 
finance to Dpsinaretsifthe coiiip- 
trolior. Ia)uis is lopoitcd to • 

I have inquired whethR- tSe pro- 
jector,wero a Catholic, aiifl on 
being aniiwered lu the negati*e, 
to liave declintsl liaving any 
tiling to do with him.* 

It was after this repulse that 
Revisited Italy. His mind being 
still occupied with schemes of 
finance, he pioposed to Victor 
Amadeus, Luke of Savoy, to 
establish his laud-hank in that country.. The duke loplicd that his 
d^mhiious were too ciftumscribed for the execution of sii great a 
project, and that Ije w#8 by far too poor a potentate to lie mined. 
He advisq^ him,<%owcver,'to tiy the king Jf France once more; for 
he was sure, if he know any thing of the French character, tha|' 
the pcopie would be delightsd with a plan, not only so new, but s' 
plausible. . •» ’ 

Louis XIV. died in 1715, and the heir to the throne being an 
.infaiS; only seven years of age, tlTo Duke of Orleans assumed the 
reigns of government, as regent, daring his minority. Law now found < 
himself in a more favourable position. The tide in his aflairs had 
come, which, taken at the flood, was to waft him on to fortune. 

% Thiili&netilotc, which reUtod in tlie corre 8 |>ondence of Mndnnio de Bavi 6 re« 
Btjohess of ^i'loans and mother of the Regent, 4s discredited d»y«I.<ord dohn Russell in 
ttU Ilietory 0/ the principal States n/Surepe/rom (he 0/ Utrecht; for wha*. reason be 

does not InfiAm tis. There no doubt that Law proposed hk schenio to I)ej>inan*U, and 
%at Loul.fAfu88d to bear 01 \i. 'fbtAfeason given for the Tef'aBal k quite coiisistoiit with 
^0 charier oftbat blgotq|l aud ^-raunical monarch. 
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* The regent was his friend, already acquainted with his theory and 
pretensions, and inclined, moreover, to aid him in any*efiForts to re¬ 
store the wounded credit of France, bowed dow« to tte earth by the 
extravagance of the long reign of Louis XIV. ' * 

Hardly was that monarch laiden his grave ere the popular^njrcd, 
suppressed so long, burst forth against his wimoij. He who, dh«ing< 
his life, had been flattered with an excess of adulation, to which 
history scarcely offers a parallel, was^nowfeursed as ditypant, a bigot, 
%nd a plunderer. His statues were pelted and disfigured; his effigies 
tom down, amid the execrations of ftie populace, and his name ren¬ 
dered synonymous with selfishness and oppression. ,• The gloiy of his 
arrSs was foigotten, and nothing was remembSred but ^is reverses, 
his extravagance, and his cmelty. * 

The finances of the country were in a sfhte of tlfe utmost dis- 
oixier. A profuse and Sorrupt monarch, whose^rofuseqesa and cor¬ 
ruption were imitated by almost evo^y functiouaiy, from the hipest 
to the lowest grade, had brought Krance toHh4' ve^e of rUin', The* 
national debt amounted to 3000 millions of livres,, the rcvcj'uo to 
145 millions, and the fijnenses of gov^niinent to 142 mfflions per 
annum; leaving only,three millions to pay the infurest upon 3(KI0 
milUous. The tot care of the regent was to discover a remedy for 
an evil of sush magnitude, and a council was early summoned to 
take thfi matter into consideration. The Duke de St. Simon was of, 
opinion that nothing could save the country from yevolution but a 
remedy at once bold and dangerous. "He advised the regent to con¬ 
voke the states-general, and declare a national bankmptcy. The 
Duke de Koaillos, a man of accommodating prixciples, an accom¬ 
plished courtier, and totally averse from givfng himself any tr»;ul^ 
or annoyance tha^ ingenuity could escape frqm, o,pposed the prUJect 
of St. Simon with all hi#' influence. He ■representt-d the ^expedient 
as aUke dishonest and ruinous. The regent was of the same opinion, 
and this desperate remedy fell to the grojmd. *■ 

The measures ultimately adopted, though they passni^ed fair, only 
aggravated the enl. The first and most dishonest measure was of 
no advantage to the state. A recomage was ordered, by whieff the . 
currency was depreciated one-fifth; those who took a thousand pieces 
of gold or silver to the mint received back an amount of «oin of the 
same nominal value, but only four-fifths ef the weight of metal. By 
this contrivance the treasury gained seventy-two million? o^ livres, 
ind all the comiqe;yjiid operations of the comtiy were dlfordered. 

A trifling diminution of the taxes silence^ the cWours of the peo¬ 
ple, and for the slight present <Bdvantage the ^eat prospective evil* 
was forgotten. 
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A CliamW ofjPustice was next instituted to inquire into the mal¬ 
versations of the lean-contractors and the farmera of the revenues. 
Tax-<ioUeotoi| are n^ver very popular in any country, but those of 
France at this period deserved all the odium with which they were 
loaded.* As soon as these farmef^-gcneral, with all their hosts of 
, su^brdtnate agents,^cai|ed maltdciers,* were called to account for their 
misd^ds, the most extravagant joy took possession of the nation. 
The Chamber ^ Justice, ijistituted chiefly for this purpose, was en¬ 
dowed with very extensive powflrs. It was composed of the president* 
aftd councils of the parliament^ the judges of the Courts of Aid and 
of Requoste, amd the officers of the Chamber of Account, under the 
general presidence of the ministfer of fiiftvnce. infonners werc»eii- 
couraged t# give evidenocr against the offenders by the promise of 
one-fifth partvof the fines and confiscations. A tenth of all concealed 
effects belonging to, the guilty was promised to such as should fur¬ 
nish the m&ns of discovering them. 

^he psomulgiitioj) ofcthe editt constituting this court caused a de¬ 
gree V consternation anjqpg those principally ooftcemed, which can 
only ffe PccounCd for on the supposition thnWheir peculation had been 
enormous. But, they met with no sympathy. The proceedings against 
them justified their terror. The Bastille was toon unable to contain 
the prisoners that were sent to it, and the gaols all ov^r the country 
teemed with guilty or suspected persons. An order was i& aed to all 
innkeepers and postmasters to refuse horses to such as endeavoured 
to seek safety in flight; and all persons were forbidden, tmder heavy 
fines, to harbour them or favour their evasion. Some were con¬ 
demned to the pjllory, others to the galleys, and the^ least guilty to 
fine,'and imprisonmen^. One only, Samuel Bernard, a rich banker 
Khi farmer-general of a province remote from the capital, was sen¬ 
tenced to death,^ *So great had been the illegal prSfits of this man,— 
looked dt)on as the tyrant and oppressor of his district,—that he 
offered six millions of livres, or 250,0001. sterling, to be allowljd Jo* 
escape. 

His bril^fe was refused, and he suffered the* penalty .of death. 
Otlsers, perhaps more guilty, w^re more fortunate. Confiscation, 
owing to the concealment of their treasures by the delinquents, often 
produced less money than a fine. The severity of the government 
relaxed, luid fines, under the denomination of taxes, were indiscrimi¬ 
nately levied upon all offenders; but so corrupt was every department 
df thtf adhiinistrationj that the country benefited but little by the 
bums which thus flowed into the tfeisury. CiJUrtiers and courtiers’ 
mistresse^camd in for the chi^ share of the spoils. One 

* FroiiMao!«(e, an oppressfve taa. 
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oontmotor had been taxed, in proportion to his wealth and guijt, at 
the sum of twelve nuUions of hvvos. The Count * • a man a 
some weight in the government, called upon him, apd (jffe^.to pro 
cure a remission of the fine if he would give him a“hnndred thouMeuc 
crowns. “ \ous 6tes trop tard, mon ami;” replied the finaneiJf i • ] 

have already made a bargain with your wife fifty thousand.^’*-** 
About a hundred and eighty millions of livres were levied iii this 
manner, of which eighty were applied in payment ofig;he debts con¬ 
tracted by the government. The remainder fonnd its way into the 
pockets of the courtiers. Madame de Maintenon, writing on this 
subject, says—^“We hear every day of some new grapt’ofcfhe rfegeut. 
The people murmur very much at this mode of employing the money 
taken from the peculators.” The people, who, after the first burst 
of their resentment is over, generally express a sympathy fpr the 
weak, were indignant that so much severity should be usgd to so lit¬ 
tle purpose. They did not see the jus^co of robbing one set of rogwes 
to fatten another.. In' a few months all the more guilty had lieen 
brought to punishment, and the Chamber of Justice locked for vjptiuis 
in humbler walks of life. ‘ ^arges of frati^ and extortion werobrought 
against tradesmen of gpod character in consequence of the great in¬ 
ducements held out to common informers. They were compelled to 
lay open their •affairs before this tribunal in order to establish their 
innocence. The voice of complaint i-osouudcd from every side; and, 
at the expiration of a year the govenimcnt found it advisable to dis¬ 
continue further proceedings. The Chamber of J ustice was suppreraed, 
and a general amnesty granted to all against whom no charges haa 
yet been preferred. c 

In the midst of this financial confusion Iniw appeared upon»the. 
scene. No man feh more deeply than the regept the deplorable sfille 
of the country, hut no min could he more averse fiwm plaiting his 
shoulders manfully to the wheel. Ho disliked business; he signed 
official documents without proper examination, and trusted to others 
what.hc should have undertqjten himself. The cares iij^^arahle from 
his high office were burdensome to him. He saw that something 
was necessary to he done; hut he keked the energy to do it, and ‘uad 
not virtue enough to sacrifice his case and his pleasures in the at- 
'tempt. No wonder that, with this character, he listened ^s.vourably 

* ThiB anecdote Is related de la 11 ode, In hbirr/e of Philippe p/;Orlfnns. dt 

would have looked moro.a^entic If he 1 h)) 1 given the names of the dlshonesf etmlractof 
and the still more dishonest minis^r. But M. do la Hode’s book is liable to the same 
objoetion os moat of the French m&ioivs of that and dT subsequent periods. *11 is suffi* 
dent vitiimostbfthem that an anecdote be tlketvrois but matter of ^^ndary 

consideration. ' 
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to the inilthty projects, so easy of executiou, of the clever adventnror 
whcHO he haA formerly known, and whose talents he appreciated. 

When Lati predated himself at court he was most cordiidlly re- 
oei^d. He offered two memorials to the regent, in which he set 
forth ^e evils tha^ had befallen‘France, owing to an insufSoient 
> cuirepcy, at different tftaes depreciated. He asserted that a metallic 
curr«n<gr, unaided by a paper money, was wholly inadequate to the 
wants of a conjlmercial coftntrjj, and particularly cited the examples 
of Oi'cat Britain and Holland t^ shew the advantages of paper. He 
used many sound arguments on the subject of credit, and proposed 
as a m'eahs sjfTastoring that of France, tljen at so low an ebh aiqpng 
the nations, Jthat he dhonld be allowed to set up a bank, which ^ould 
have the management of tlio royal revenues, and issue notes both on 
that and on &nded security. He further proposed that this bank 
should be administelfed in the king’s name, but subject to the control 
of cemmissioners to be named by the States-General. 

While these menfcriltls were xnder consideratijn, Law translated 
into French hi^ssay on ihoney and trade, and used every means to 
extend through the nation feis renown as#*financier. He soon be¬ 
came talked of.' The confidants of the regwt spread abroad his 
praise, and every one expected gi-cat things of Monsieur Lass.* 

On the 5th of May, 1710, a royal edict was published, by which 
^w was authorised, in conjunction with his brother, to establish a 
bank under the name of Law and Company, the notes of which 
should be roc(.ived in payment*of tbo taxes. The capital was fixed 
at six millions of livres, in twelve thousand shares of five hundred 
livres. each, purchiWaV'"! one fourth in sijecie, and the*remainder in 
d'etat. It was ntt thought expedient to grant him the whole 
of tile privileges pij^yed^or in his memorials until experience should 
have sheu^ their%a<oty and advantage. • 

Law was now on the high road to fortune. The study of thirty 
years wac brought to griide him in the management of his bank. He 
made all his iic4i»s payable at sight, andain the c<^u current at' the 
time they were issued. This last was a master-stroke of policy, and 
imm^iately rendered his notes Aore valuable than the precious 
metals. The latter were constantly liable to depreciation by the un-, 
wise tampeeing of the government. A thousand livres of silver might 
be worth their nominal -value one day, and be reduced one-sixth the 
next, b^t ogiote of Law’s bank retained its original value. He pub¬ 
licly dccljlcd at the same time, thaha banker dela^rvcd death if he 

• 

* Thoy^nch pronouncothis natuc in tliis matmor ts •v.sid the ungallis Knnd, x». 
After the StU-are of liU scheme. (he%ags aald the nation vas lam de lal, and proposed 
[liat ho sj^tld fit fntnre lahki^wn by the name of Momieur Helm/ 
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mado issues without having sufficient security to answer all demands. 
The consequence was, that his notes advanced rapidly ia pubUe esti¬ 
mation, and were received at one per cent more«than s|ie(ae.. It was 
not long before the trade of the country felt the Ijenefit. LangiSsh' 
ing commerce began to lift up her head ; the taxes were pa^d ^th 
greater regularity and less munnuiing; and^a degree of con^dqpco 
was established that could not foil, if it continued, to become still 
more advantageous. In the course^of tP year, lawfe notes rose to 
^fteen per cent premium, while the hiUeta d'itat, or notes issued by 
the government as security for the debts contracted by the extrava¬ 
gant Louis XIV., were at a discount of no less than «eVe»ty-ei^t and 
a half per cent. The comparison was too greafin favouf of laiw not 
to attract the attention of the whole kingdom, and his credit extended 
itself day by day. Branches of his bank were' almost Smultaneously 
established at Lyons, Itoohelle, Tours, Amiens, aiid Orleaps.. 

The regent appears to have been bitterly astonished at his snebess, 
and gradually to ^have conceived the idea that paper, which conld so, 
sud a metallio currency, could entirely supersede it,Upon tips fun¬ 
damental error he aftef^Eards acted. Jn the mean time. Law com¬ 
menced the fomous project which has handed his name down to pos¬ 
terity. lie proposed to the regent (who could refuse him nothing) 
to establish a company that should have the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the great river Mississippi and the province of Louisian^ 
on its western bank. The country was supposed to abound in the 
precious metals; and the company, supported by the profits of their 
exclusive commerce, were to be the sole farmers of the taxes and sole 
coiners of money. Letters patent were issued,* incorporating the 
company, in August 1717.' The capital wap divided into twoAupr 
dred thousand ^l es of five hundred livres qpch, ^he whole of vJmeh 
might be paid in UUets d'etat, at ti.eir nominal valuHs, althqpgh worth 
^ no more than a hundred and sixty livres in the market. 

* It was now that the frenzy of speculating began to seize«upon the 
nation. Law’s bank had ^ected so much good, UMit^any promises 
for the future which he thought proper to make were readily Wieved. 
The regent every day conferred •new privileges upon the fortunate. 
^ projector. The bank obtained the monopoly of the sale of tobacco, 
the sole right of rofinage of gold and silver, and was finally erected 
mto the Royal Bank of France. Amid the intoxication of success, 
tioth Law and the regent forgot the maxim so loudly proclaimed Jsy 
the former, that |i J^ker deserved death wHb made issues of pa^^r 
Without the necessary ftmds to provide .for them. As soon as the 
lank, from a private, became a public ojstjtutlbn, the regewb caused* 
fabrication of notes to the amount of one thousand* mltions of 
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Hvres. This was the first departtvi’e from sound principles, and ont 
for which Lsav is not justly blameable. Wlulo the afiivirs of the bani 
were under hig oontrel, the issues had never exceeded sixty millions. 
Wiifether Law opposed the inordinate increase is not known; but af 
it took nlace as soon as the bank was made a royal establishment, i1 
(is l)nt,fair to lay the*blSme of the change of system upon the regent. 

Law found that he lived under a despotic government; but he wai 
not yet aware ^f the pemfcioug influence which such a govemmeni 
could exercise upon so delicate a framework as that of credit. • He dis¬ 
covered it afterwards to his cost, but in the meantime suflered himscU 
to be impelled fijgthe regent into courses ^which his own reason i^us( 
have disapproved. With ii weakness most culpable, ho lent his aid 
in inundating the country with paper money, which, based upon nc 
solid foundation, was sflre to fall, sooner or later. The extraordinary 
present fgrt\jne dazzled his eyes, and prevented him from seeing the 
ovil^ay that would burst over Jfis head, when once, from any cause 
,or othpr, the alarfh wRs dfmnded. The parliament yerc from the first 
jealou^of his influence as a foreigner, and had, besides, their misgiv¬ 
ings as tef the sedety of his projects. As hi%Riflucnce extended, thcii 
animosity increased. D’Aguesseau, the chauct^llor, was unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed by the regent for his opposition to the vast increase 
of paper money, and the constant depreciation of the gold and silver 
;jpiu of the realm. This only served to augment the enmity of the 
parliament, and when D’Argensoii, a man devoted to the interests ol 
the regent, wr.-; appoiuted to tile vacant chancellorship, and made at 
the same time minister of finance, they became more violent than 
ever., The first m*as.o -3 of the new minister caused a further depre- 
qiatic n of the coin. !)• order to extinguish the billelt d'Stat, it was 
oroSted tliat persons l^jinging to the mint four thousand livres in 
specie an^ one thousand livres in lillets dKtat, should receive back 
coin to the amount of five thousand livres. D’Argeuson plumed him¬ 
self migbtily upon thus creating five thousand new and smaller Hvrcl 
out of tho fo^r •thousand old and largeigones, being too ignorant oi 
the true principles of trade and credit to be awai'c of the immense 
inju^ he was inflicting upon both.* 

The parliament saw at once the impolicy and danger of such a 
system, and made repeated remonstrances to tho regent. The latter 
refused to entertain their petitions, w'hen the parliament, by a hold 
at^;i veiy lyiusual stretch of authority, commanded that no money 
s|;ould received iu “payment butglhat of thc^ojd standard. Tho 
regent summoned a lit de justice, and annulled the decree. The par¬ 
liament resisted, and tksuedanother. Again tho regent exercised his 
priviic^, aftd annuljod^it, till the parliament, stung to fiercer opposi- 
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tion, passed another decree, dated August 12th, 1718, by which they 
forbade the bank of Law to have any concern^ eithei' mi-eet or in¬ 
direct, in the administration of the revenue; nnd ^ohibited, all 
foreigners, under heavy penalties from interfering, either in their 
own names or in that of others, a the manycssent of the finprces ^ 
of the state. The parliament conddered Law^o be the author of all* 
the evil, and some of the councillors, in the virulence of their enmity, 
proposed that he should be broughMo trial, and, ifikuud guilty, be 
hung at*tho gates of the Palais de Justice. 



• . 

Law, in great alarm, fled to the FalSis Royal, and threw himself 
on the protection of the regftit, praying that mcasur3?nRght be taken 
to reduce the parliament to obedience. The regent had nothiqg so 
much at heart, both on tliat account and because of the disputes that 
•had arisen relative to the legitimation of the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoulouse, the sons of the late king. The parlhiment was 
ultimately overawed by the arrest of their president and two of the 
councillors, who were sent to distant prisons. . 

Thus the first*cl%ud upon LSw's prospects blew over: treed fioni. 
apprehension of personal’danger, he devoted his attention to his 
famous Mississippi project, the shares Of which were ragidlj rising, 
in spite of the parlimeut. * At the commencesuoDt of the y<& 171^, 
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an edict was published, gKvnthig to the Mississippi Company the ex- 
cluave privilege of trading to the East Indies, China, and the South 
Seas, and to all the’possessions of the French East India Company, 
established by Colbert. The Company, in consequence of this great 
iucrieare of their bu”iiMt68, assumea, as more appropriate, the title of 
Company of the Indies, and created fifty thousand new shares. The 
prospects now held out by Law were most magnificeiit. He promised 
a yearly dividend of two hundi-sd litres upon each share of five hun; 
dred, wh’ch, as the shares wor"? paid for in UUets d’^at, at Iheir no¬ 
minal value, bqt worth only KK) litres, was at the rate of about lUO 
per cent profit. ' 
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The .public cnihi^siasnr, which had beefi so long rising, could not 
resist 'a'vision so splendid. •At least three hundred thousand applica- 
Uons Jrere*made foi‘ Uie fifty thousand xftw.shares, and Law’s houst 
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iu the Rue de Quincampoix was beset from morning toiiiigtit by the 
eager applicants. As it was impossible to satisfy thpm all, it was 
severnl weeks before a list of the fortunate new st^kholders couM be 
made out, duriqg which time thegiublic impatience rose to a’|iitoh of 
frenzy. Dukes, marquises, counts, with their duchesses, mats^on- 
esses, and countesses, waited in the streets fdr hours every day be¬ 
fore Mr. Law's door to know the result, e At last, t(j avoid the jest- 
ding of the plebeian crowd, which, to the number pf thousands, filled 
the whole thoroughfare, they took apifHments iu the adjoining houses, 
that they might be continually near the temple whei^#th*'hiBw'Plutus 
waS diffusing wealth. Eve?y day the value of the old shares increased, 
and the fresh applications, induced by the’goldcn dreams of the whole 
nation, became so numerous that it was deedurf advisable tq create 
no less than three hufldred thousand new shapes, at fye .thousand 
livres each, in older that the regent might take advantage ofithe 
popular enthusiasm to pay off therf.ational debl. For this- p-.yposc, 
the sum of fifteen Imudred millions of livres was neccffiaiy. STi^ch was 
the eagerness of the niltjon, that thriij! the sum would Imve been 
subscribed if the government liad authorised it. • 

Law was now at tSe zenitli of his prosperity, and the people were 
rapidly approaching the zenith of their in&tuation) The highest and 
the lowest classes were alike filled with a vision df bouudless weakly 
There was not a person of note among the aristocracy, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Duke of St. Simon and Marshal pillars, who was not 
engaged iu buying or selling stock. People of every age and sex and 
condition in iife speculated in the rise and fiill«)f the Mississip))! 
bonds. The Rue de Quincafcpoix was the gri»d resort of the jobjims,. 
and it being a ^tow, inconveuient street^ accidents coutimfSBy 
occurred iu it, from the iremendous pressure of tfimerowd^ Houses 
in it, worth, in ordinary times, a thousand livi-es of yearly rent, yielded 
!fs much as twelve or sixteen thousand., A cobbler, who had a stall 
in it, gained about two hqpdred livres a day by li^qg it out, and 
furnishing writing materials to brokers and their clients. The story 
goes, that a hunchbacked man wbo stood in the street gained citusi- 
dcrable sums by lending his hump as a writing-desk to the eager spe-' 
culators! The great concourse of persons who assembled io do busi- 
noss brought a still greater concourse of speetators. These again 
drew all the thieves and immoral characters of Paris to thj spot, a^d 
constant riots and^dj^turbances ^ook place. At nightfiill, Ittyas oftep 
found necessary to send a^-oop of soldiers, to clear the street. * 
Law, finding the inconvenience of |ps jesiBence, vemov^«to the 
Place Vcndorac, whither tto crowd of agioieurs [ollowed himl. That 
spacious square soon Wenme ,as thronged aB*t'he Rue de Quiuwiifi- 
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the idle ns well as the general rendezvous of the busy. The nchse 
was so great all day, that the chancellor, whose court was situated in 
the sqdaK, complaincS to the regei^t and the n^nnicipolity that he 
could not hear the advocates. Law, whcjj applieif to, expressed his 
willingness to aid in the reinpval of the nuisance, and for this purpose 
enteredtinte n treaty with the Prince de^,Carignaa for the liotel de 
Sbisgons, which had a ^rden qf sey ml iiiaae Bwn the rear. A bargain 
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was concluded, by which Law became the purchaser of the hotel at 
an enormous price, the prince i-eserving to himself thd magnificcut 
gai dciis as a new source of profit. They contaiaqd some fine statues 
and several fountains, and were altogether laid out with muph tSsto. 
As soon as Law was installed in" his new abod“, an edict vys pub¬ 
lished, forbidding all persons to buy or sell stock any where ,15u* in* 
the gardens of the Hdterde Soissous. In the midst, among the trees, 
about five hundred small tents and pa^ions were Erected, for the, 
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convenience of the stock-jobbers. Their various colours, the gay 
ribands and banners which floated from thomj the busy crowds which 
passed continually in and out—^thc incessant hum of voices, the ifeL'A;! 
the music, and the .strange mixture of busir iss and pleasure on the 
countenances of the throng, all combined to give t^e place an air of 
‘ enchantment that quite enraptured the Parisians. The Prince do 
Carigiian made enormous profits whileHhe delusion laste(f. Each 
tent w.as let at the rate of five hundred livres a moiifti ;“and, as there 
were at least five hundred of them, his monthly revenue from*thia 
source alone must have amounted to 250,000 livres, or upwards of- 
'"10,000/. sterling. 

The honest old soldier, Marshal Villars, was so vexed to see the 
folly which had smitten his countrymen, that he never could speak 
with temper on the suliject. Passing one day througlf^he Place 
VendOme in his ba¥riage,^the choleric geiitleinan was so aimoyed ak 
the infatuation of the people, that he abrCiptly ordered his Bachman ^ 
to stop, and, putting his head out of the* cdri-iage-window, hij^angued 
tl:em for full half an hour on their “disgusting'avarice." TBis was* 
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not a’very wise proccedbj? on his part. Hisses and shoots of laughter 
resounded evei^ side, and jokes without number were aimed at 
hii^. There Wng at last strong symptoms that something more 
tangible was flying through the aij in the direction of his head, the 
maiishal was glad t# drire on. He never again repeated the experi- 
mdbl- 

' Two sober, ^uiet, and ghilosophic men of letters, M. de la Motte 
and the Abbd Terrason, congratulated each other, that they»at least,* 
were free from this strange infttuation. A few days afterwards, as 
the worthy .,abl>8 was coming out of the H6tel de Soissons, whither 
he had gone to bhy shares in the Mississijlpi, whom shouldhe seeVit 
his friend La Motte entering for tlie same purpose. “ Ha!” stfld the 
abbd smiling,^' is that^oa f “ Yes,” said La Motte, pushing past 
him as fast as he waft able; “ and can that bd you f' The next time 
the two Scholars met, they talked of philosophy, of science, and of 
relifjibn, but neitlicr.had courd^p for a long tin^ to breathe one 
•syllablo about the Mis.sissippi. At last, when it was mentioned, they 
agrced»tl^t a mitn ought never to swear against his doing any one 
thing, and that there was & sort of extravagance of which even a 
wise man was not capable. 

During this time, Law, the new Plutus, had become all at once 
the most important personage of tl)c state.' Tlie ante-chambers of the 
ftgent were forsaken by the courtiers. Peers, judges, and bishops 
thronged to the H6tel de Soissons ; officers of Die army and navy, 
ladies of title and fsishion, and every one to whom hereditary rank or 
public employ gavg a claim to precedence, were to be f#and waiting 
in his arite-chambcrs to^eg for a por^joif of his India stock. Law 
was^o pestered that ho was unable to see one-tehthiiart of the appli¬ 
cants, and every ii^an. 1%0 that ingenuity cooid suggest was employed 
to gain acAiss to him. Peers, whose dignity-would have been out¬ 
raged if tbo regent had made them wait halfac hour for an interview," 
were confent to wait six hours for the clianje of Seeing Monsieur J,aw. 
Enormous fee? were jiaid to his servants, if they vrould merely an¬ 
nounce their names. Ladies of ran];: employed the blandishments of 
•their smiles for the same object; but many of them came day after 
day for a fortnight before they could obtain an audience. When Law 
accepted an invitation, he was sometimes so surrounded by ladies, all 
asking to have their names put down in his Ests as shareholders in the 
new* stock, jSiat, in spite of his well-kjiown and j(;abitual gallantly, 
hewras obliged to tear himself away par fm'ge. The most ludicroui 
stratageme were employed to have an opportunity of speaking to him. 
ftne lady* wl^o had atriven‘in*vain during several days, gave up iu 
despair liu attempts to %ee him at his >own Isouso, but ordered her 
. TonfL ' 2 
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coaokman to keep a strict watch whenerer she was out in her carnage, 
and if he saw Mr. Law coming, to drive against a post arid upset her. 
The coachman promised obedience, and for three daysSlie lady was 
driven incessantly through the town, praying inwardly for the oppoi> 
tunity to be overturned. At last she espied M», Law, and, pulling 
the string, called out to the coachman, “ Upset us now 1 for God’s 
sake, upset us now!” The coachman drove against a post, the lady 



screamed, the coach was overturned, and Law, who had seen thflsaceii- 
dent, hastened to the spot to render assistance. Tim cunning dame* 
was led into the H6tcl de Soissons, where she soon thought it advis¬ 
able to recover from her fright, and, after apologising to Mr. Law, 
confessed her stratagem. Law smiled, and entered the lady in his 
books as the purchaser of a quantity of India stock. A%)thor story 
is told of a Madame de ,'Boucha, who, knowing that Mr. Law wasf at 
dinner at a certain house, proceeded thilher m her carriage, mid gave 
the alarm of fire. The company started from table, an^ I^w among 
the rest; but seeing cue lady making all haJto'mto the housd'totrariit 
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him, while averybody else was scampering away, he suspected the 
trick, and raa^off in mother direction. 

Many other ahecdotes are related, which even though they may 
bo (Uittle exaggerated, are neverthdess worth preserring, as shewing 
the %pilit of that singular period.* The regent was one day mention¬ 
ing, in the presence ofD’irgenson, the Abb4 Dubois, and some other 
persons, that by was desirtus qf deputing some lady, of the rank at^ 
least of a duchess, to attend upjn his daughter at Modena f “ but,” 
added he, “ I do not exactly know where to find one.” “NoI" re¬ 
plied one, iiwaffeoted surprise; “ I can teJJ you where to find evpry 
duchess in France: you have only to go to Mr. Law’s; you wjjl tec 
them every one in his antefehamber.” 

M. de Chirac, a ceTebrated physician, hg^ bought stock at an 
unlucky period, and ivas very anxious to sell out. Stock, how'ever, 
continued to fall for two or three^day s, much to bis alarm. His mind 
^was filled with the Abject, when he was sudderfy called upon to 
attend a lady wljp imagined herself unwell. Ho arrived, was shewm 
up stairs, and felt the lady’s pulse. “Itfalfc^ itfalls! goodGod! it 
falls coutinually 1” said he musingly, while thojady looked up in his 
face all anxiety for his opinion. “ Oh, M. do Chirac,*’ said she, start¬ 
ing to her feet and ringing the bell for assistance j am dying! 
!^m dying! it falls! it falls! it falls.” “ What falls F” inquired the 
doctor in amazement. “ My pulse! my pulse!” said the lady; “ I 
must be dyi g.” “ Calm your apprehensions, my dear madam,” said 
M. de Chirac; “ I was speaking of the stocks. The truth is, I have 
been a great loser, fcnd my mind is so disturbed, I bardlj know what 
IJiav'! been saying.” • ' 

price of shares sometimes rose ten or twenty per cent, in the 
course of a^few hofirs, and many persons in tHe humbler walks of life, 
who had risen poor in the morning, w'cnt to bed in aflBuencc. An, 
extensive bolder of stock, beisg taken ill, sent his servant to sell two 
hundred and fifty'shares, at eight thousand livres each, tlio price at 
which they wore then quoted. The servant went, and, on his arrival 
jn th#Jardm do Soissons, found that in the interval the price had 
risen to ten thousand livres. The difi'eronco of two thousand livres 
on the two hundred and fifty shares, amounting to 500,000 livres, or 
20,0001. sterling, he very coolly transferred to his own use, and giving 
the yemaindgr to his iqpster, set out the same evenmg for another 
coTpitry. Jtiaw’s coachman in a very short time mJde money enough 

, * The cinions reader majr tnd an yiecdotc of tire eagerness of the french ladies to 
ri'tahi law y comrany, which will make him hlush or smile according as Im 
happens ieOM very modcal*oratho reverse. It ia^relnied tho Letten of Modomt 
C^lK^oUiOfStixabtti de JBovUro ~duidtcts of OrUant, vol. U. p. Syds 
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to set up a carriage of his omi, and requested permissions^) leave his 
service. Law, who esteemed the man, begged of him as a favour that 
he vronld endeavour, before he went, to find a subttitule as gbo^s 
himsdf. The coachman consented, and in the evening brought vro 
of JUs former comrades, telling Mr. Law to choose'oetween thcih„iind 
he would take the other. Cookmaids and footmhn were now andTthln 
as lucky, and, in the full-blown pride of their easily-acquired wealth, 
made the most ridiculous mistakes. Preserving the language and 
manners of their old with the finery of their new station, they 
afforded continual subjects for the pity of the sensiljle, tfie contempt 
of the sober, and the laughter of everybody.' But the folly and 
meanness of the higher ranks of society Vere still more'disgusting. 
One instance alone, related by the Luke do St. Simonpwill shew the 
unworthy avarice which infected the whole ofesooiety. A man of 
the name of Andrd, without character or education, had, by a s.^ios 
of well-timed -spegulations in Mississippi bonds, gained enormous 
wealth in an incredibly short space of time. As St.,Simon expresses 
it, “ he had amassed nffgintains of gol(j.” As he bccamw rich, he 
grew ashamed of tbq, lowness of his birth, and anxious above all 
things to be allied to nobility. He had a daughter, an infant only 
three years of age, and he opened a negotiation with the aristocratic 
and needy family of D’Oyse, that this child should, upon certain 
conditions, marry a member of that house. The MarquisD'Oyse, to 
his shame, conseuted, and promised fb marry her himself on her at¬ 
taining the age of twelve, if the father would paytim down the sum 
of a hundred*thousand CTOvms, and twenty thousand livres every year 
until the celebration of the marriage. The'Marquis was bimsi^f iv 
his thirty-third j^ar. This scandalous bargain was duly signed*and 
sealed, the stockjobber furthermore agroeing’lo setfe upon his daugh¬ 
ter, on the marriage-day, a fortune of scvei’al millions. The Duke of 
Brancos, the head of the family, was present throughout the. negotia¬ 
tion, and shared jn all theq>rofits. St. Simon, whe tr^ats the matter 
with the levity becoming what ho thought so good a joke, adds, “that 
people did not spare their animadversions on this beautiful marrSge,” 
and fuirther iuforms us “tlrnt the project fell to the ground soma 
months afterwards by the ovciTthrow of Law, and the ruin of the 
ambitions Monsieur Andre.” It would appear, however, that the 
noble family never had the honesty to return the hundred thousand 
crowns. *■ “ ' ” , 

Amid events like th&e, which, humiliating though th^ be, par¬ 
take largely of the ludicrous, others oeoaracd Sf a more seriews nature* 
Robberies in the streets Were of daily occutToxjce, in conscience o^ 
the immense sums, in'paper, which people canied about withuthbm. 
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AssaMina^oiu were also frequent. One case in particular fixed the 
attention of the wjiole of France, not only on account of the enor- 
nyty 6f the*offence, but of the rank and high connexions of the 
ciminal. ^ 

• The Count d’lforn, a younger brother of the Prince d’Hom, and 
rtlated to the noble families of P’Aremberg.De Ligne, and De Mont¬ 
morency, wa^a young man of dissipated character, extravagant to a 
degree, and lAprim-iplocl as he was extravagant. In connexion wifti 



two ottter'ymng moi; as reckless asahimself, namqd Mille, a Pied- 
ihontese* captain, and one.Deatampes, OP' Lestang, a Fleming, he 
formed, aii design to rob a ye^jr rich broker, who was known, unfortu¬ 
nately fllr himself, tg carry great sums about his person. The count 
pretqp^ed a desire to purchase of him a numbA; of shares in the Com- 
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pauy of the Indieg, and for that porpoge appointed to him In a 
cabaret, or low public-houge, in the neighbourhood of the Place yen- 
d6me. The unguspeeting broker wag punctual todiia appointknei^t ; 
go were the Count d’Hom and his tyo associateg, whom he introduced 
as hig particular fricndg. After a few moments' oonversatiob,. tie 
Count d'Hom suddenly sprang upon his victim, and stabbed* hfiln 
three times in the breast with a poniard, c The man /ell heavily to 
&e grouod, and, while the count w as employed in rilling his portfolio 
of bonds in the Mississippi and Indiad schemes to the amount of one 
hundred thousand crowns, Mille, the Piedmontese, stabbed the unfor¬ 
tunate broker again and again, to make sure of his death. But the 
broker did not fall without a struggle, and his cries brought the people 
of thecaiaretto his assistance. Lestang,the other assagsin, who had 
been set to keep watch at a staircase, sprang «from a window and 
escaped; but Mille and the Count d’Horn were seized in the very act. 

This crime, copjmitted in open day, and</n go public a place as a 
cabaret, filled Paris with consternation. The trial of the assIisBins 
commenced on the follofi^g day; and the evidence being ,8o‘ clear, 
they were both found guilty, and condemned to beibroken alive on 
the wneel. The noble relatives of the Cotmt d'Horn absolutely blocked 
up the ante-cllambers of the regent, praying for mercy on the mis¬ 
guided youth, and alleging that he w'as insane. The regent avoided 
(hem as long as possible, being determined that, in a case so atro-’ 
cions, justice should take its course. But the importunity of these 
influential suitors was not to be overcome so silently; and they at 
last forced themselves into the presence of the regeot, and prayed him 
to save their house the shatae of a public (jeecution. They hipted 
that the Princes d’Horn were allied to tlie illustrious family of Orlelgik; 
and added, that the regeiat himself would be'disgraced if a kinsman 
of his should die by the hands of a common executioner. TEo regent, 
(t) his credit, was proof against all themsolicitations, and replied to 
their last argument in the ypords of Corneille; 

“ Le ciimo fliit U boate, et am pas 1'jehsTaud i" 

adding, that whatever shame there might be in the punishmoni ne 
would very willingly share with the other relatives. Day after day 
they renewed their entreaties, but always with the same result. At 
last they thought, that if tliey could interest the Duke de St. Simon 
in their favour—a man for whom the regent felt mneere esteem—they 
might succeed in their olqect. The duke, a thorough aristdicrat, was 
as shocked as they were that a noble asgassin diould die byjlis same 
death as a plebeian felon, and represented to the regent the/^policy 
pf making enemies of so numerous, wealthy! and powerful aYmni^/ 
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He uiged.too, that ia Gemaay, whore the family of D’Aremberg had 
large possessions, y; was the law, that no relative of a person broken 
oj) ttte wheel cObld succeed to any public ofBce or employ until a 
whole generation had passed awfp^. For this reason, ho thought the 
penilLment of th<fguilty count might bo transmuted into beheading, 
^ifih was considered all over Europe as much less infamous. The 
regent was m#ved by thi%argument, and was about to consent, when 
Law, who felt peculiarly inierested in the fate of the jnurdercii 
man, confirmed him in his fSrmer resolution to let the law take its 
ooureo. 

The relativM ofiD'Horn were now reduced to the last extremity. 
The Prinde de Eobeo Mbntmorency, despairing of other methods, 
found meanato penetrate into the dungeon of the criminal, and offer, 
ing him a cup of prison, implored him to sSve them from disgrace. 
The Coun'l d’Hom turned away his head, and refused to take it. 
Mentmorency presited him once, more; and losin|; all patience at his 
conflnued refusal, turned on his heel, and exclaiming, “Die, then, 
as thfttiiwilt, iftcan-spirite4 wretch! thou ^ fit only to perish by the 
hands of the h mgman!” left him to his fate. 

D’Horn himself petitioned the regent that\e might be beheaded; 
but Law, who exercised more influence over his minithan any other 
person, with the exception of the notorious Abbd Dubois, his tutor, 
‘insisted that he could not in justice succumb to the self-interested 
views of the D’Homs. The Vegent had from the first been of tlio 
same opinion: and within six days after the commission of their 
crime, D'Horn ^d Mille were broken on the wheel in the Place de 
Grove. The other asijissin, Lestnng, vfhs never apprehended. 

^ This prompt and severe justice was highly pleasing to the popu¬ 
lace of Paris. jfiven M, de Quineampoixf as they called Law, came 
in for a%hare of their approbation for having induced the regent tc^ 
show ipo favour to a palrjeian. But the number of robberies afid 
a.s8as8inatioj8 did not diminish; no sjjpipalJjy was shewn for rich 
jobbers when they -were plundered. The general laxity of public 
msrala, conspicuous enough bcfoi*), was rendered still more so by its 
rapid pervasion of the middle classes, who had hitherto rcmainei^ 
comparatively pure between the open vices of the class above and tho 
hidden crimes of the class below them. The pernicious love of gam¬ 
bling diffused itself through society, and bore all public and nearly 
£1 private virtue beftre it. , • ^ 

Foifa time, while confidence lasted, an. impetus was given to trade 
whidi sould not fail«to be j^eneficial. In Paris especially the good 
result%wye felt. Strangers flocked into, the capital from every part, 
bent^iot only upon mtking money, but on tending it. The Dnchesi 
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of Orleans, mother of the regent, computes the increase of the pbpa- 
lation during this time, from the great influx of strangers from all 
parts of the world, at 305,000 souls. The housekeepers were dhligpd 
to make op beds in garrets, kitcfiens, and eren stables, for the ac¬ 
commodation of lodgers; and the town was so ftfll of carriages and 
vehicles of every description, that they were obliged, in the princi^ 
streets, to drive at a foot-pace for fear of accidents. ^ The looms of 
the country worked with unusual activity to supply rfch laces, silks, 
broad-cloth, and velvets, which being paid for in abundant papeis 
•acreased in price fourfold. Provisions shared the general advance. 
Bread, meat, and vegetables were sold at prices greafer than had ever 
before been known; while the wages of labour rose in exactly the 
same proportion. The artisan who formerly gained fifteen sous per 
diem now gained sixty.' New houses were built in every direction; 
an illusory prosperity shone over the land, and so dazzled thS eyes of 
the whole nation, that none could sets the dark^loud on the. horizon 
announcing the storm that was too rapidly, approaching. ‘ 

Law himself, the maj^cian whose wand had wrought so e\;irprising 
a chivtige, shared, of course, in the generSl prosperity. His wife and 
daughter were courtiAl by tiie highest nobility, and their alliance 
sought by thedieirs of ducal and princely houses. He bought two 
splendid estates in different parts of France, and entered into a nego¬ 
tiation with the family of the Duke de Sully for the purchase of tlid’ 
marquisate of Eosny. His religion being an obstacle to his advance¬ 
ment, the regent promised, if he would publicly conform to the Ca¬ 
tholic faith, t^ make him comptroller-general of tl^i finances. Law, 
who had no more real religion than any o,f.her professed gam'bler. 
readily agreed, and was confirmed by the Abbd do Tenciu in ^e 
cathedral of Mein'll, in pxesence of a groat ci«.wd bf spectators.* On 
the following day he was elected honorary cliurchwarden of tfiie parish 


of St. Booh, upon which occasion ho made it a present of the sum of 
five hundred thousand livres. His charities, always magnificent, were 
not always so ostdhtatious. He gave away great sums privately, and 


no tale of real distress ever reached his ears in vain. 


* Tho following sqiUb was circulated on the oco^ion: 

**Foin de ton z&lo s^raphique, 

Malheureux Abbd de Tencin, 

Depuifi que Law est Catboliquei 
Tout le royaoine est Capuein I** ^ 

nioB somewhat weakly and paraphrasticjdly rendered by Juatondsond, in lilt ttanalatW 
of the Jfemoiri Xout« XF. .• « 

** Teocin, a cune on thy seraphic zcdi, ^ 

Which by persuasion hath coni^ived the means 
To make the Scokhmon at our altars kneel. 

^ee wii£^ we all are poor as Capocihes f * 
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At this time he was by far the most influeutia! person of the state. 
The Duke of Orleans had so much confidence in his sagacity and the 
eueeess pf his plani, that he always consulted him upon every matter 
of ntoment. He was by no means unduly elevated by his prosperity, 
but reiyained the 8#me simple, aifalde, sensible man that he had 
'•sheijrn Jiimself in adversity. His gallantry, which was always delight¬ 
ful to the fair objects of it, was of a nature so kind, so gentlemanly, 

^ and BO respectfiS, that not cven% lover could have taken offence at i 
it. If upon any occasion he shewed any syin])toins of haughtiness, 
•it was to the cringing nobles who lavished their adulation upon him 



till it became fiil'--oi»c. llcoftcn look pleasure in .reeiiig liow long he 
copld jnake them dance iAtendance upon liini for a single favour. To 
suctf^f his own cougtryrocu as by chance visited Paris, and sought 
au interview with»hini, fic <s as, on the contrary, all politeness and 
at tention. *W’hcn Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, and afterwards , 
Duke of Argyle, called upon iiim in the I’laco Venddme, be bad to 
pass through a% aute-ebamber crowded with personthof the first dis¬ 
tinction, all anxious to sec the great financier, and have their names 
put d»wn as first on the list of some Sew subscription. Law himself 
was quietly sitting in his library, writing a letter to the gardener at 
his paternal estate of Lanriston, about the planting of some cabbages 1 
The earl stayed a considerable time, played a game of piquet with 
his countrym^, and left him charmed with his ease, good sense, and 
gooffbredfihig. 

* From apiiint in a Botch coUcctioif of saiirioal prints relating to theMisslssipplMaiUa, 
■i^^tled Hot jrooto Tafereel dw Bwaai^pioid j" or, The great picture of Folly. The print 
^ Atlas is s^led^**L'Atlas aetioux de Papier.** Law i^calliugln Hercules to aid him 
fei^p]>ortli% the globe. Queued Hi Wright's Sn^iand wnder tit) ATottse Sanover, 
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Among the nobles who, by means of the public credulity at this 
time, gained sums sufflciont to repair their nvncd fortunes, may be 
mentioned the names of the Dukes de Bourb&n, de 6uicho,ado la 
Force,* de Chaulnos, and d’Ajitin; the Mardchal d’Estrdes; the 
Princes do Bohan, do Poir, and do L6on. life Duke de BQtfrboi^, 
son of Louis XIV. by Madame de Montespan,‘was peculiarly fdrtiSiate 
in his speculations in Mississippi ;|^ape* He rebuilt the royal resi¬ 
dence of Chantilly in a style of unwonted magnificence; and being* 
passionately fond of horses, he erec'ted a range of stables, which wer^ 
long renowned tliroughout Europe, and imported a huijdred-and fifty 
of the finest racers from England to improve the breed in France. 
He'bcught a largo extent of country in Kcardy, and became possessed 
of nearly all tho valuable lands lying between the Oise and the 
Somme. * j 

When fortunes such as these were gained, it is no wonder that 
Law should hav/! been almost worshipped by thfc mercurial popula¬ 
tion. Hover was monarch more flattered than he ^as. Allthesmafl 
poets and litterateur^^ the daypoure^ floods of adulatiov if{)on him. 
According to them, he was the saviour of tho country, the tutelary 
divinity of France; wit w'as in all his words, goodness in all his looks, 
and wisdonfin all his actions. So great a crowd followed his carriage 
whenever he went abroad, that the regent sent him a troop of horse 
as his permajient escort to clear tho streets before him. 

It was remarked at this time tlutt Paris had never before been so 
full of objects of elegance and luxury'. Statues, pictures, and tapes¬ 
tries were imported in great quantities from foreign countries, and 
found a ready market. All those prettydrifles in tho way of fuipi- 
tnre and ornaniont w'hioh the French excel in manufacturing w€fe no 
longer tho exclusive playthings of thft afistocrscy, but were to be 
found in abundance in the houses of traders and the middle classes in 
general. Jewellery of tho moat costly description was brought to 
Paris as the most favourable mart; among tho rest,,the famous dia¬ 
mond bought by the regent, and called by his name, and which long 
adorned the crown of France. < It was purchased for tho sum'of two 
millions of livrcs, under circumstances which shew that tlie regenl 
was not so great n gainer ns some of his subjects by the impetus which 
trade had received. When tho diamond W’as first ofierod to him, ho 
refused to buy it, although ho desired above all things to possess it, 

• The Duke cle^at'orcc suiiieU eoUsiderable eume, not oiJy by jubkia,^ in the st^ks 
but in dealing in porecimn, spices, &c. It was debated for a length of time in the par- 
lioment of Paris whether he liad not, in his quality of sf ice-morchimt, fo^bited hia nuik 
jn tho peerage. It was decided in the negative. *'A caricature of him was.made, dressed 
as a street-porter, earryiim a*largo bale of apices Igs back, with tTie*inBeripgpn, 
*Adndrea JijtFpoon,” *■ ' ■ . 
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allcgiag as his reason, that his duty to the country he governed would 
not allow him to spejd so large a sum of the public money for a mere 
joHol. -This iAlid<and honourable excuse threw all the ladies of the 
court into alarm, and nothing was ^oard for some days but expres¬ 
sions o£ regret that <io rare a gem should bo allowed to go out ot 
“Frmice, no private individual being rich enough to buy it. The 
regent was contpually impqptuneJ alwut it, but all in vain, until the 
, Duke de St. Sitnon, who with \ll his ability, was Bomething of a ' 
twaddler, undertook the weighty business. His entreaties being 
•seconded hy Law, the good-natured regent gave his consent, leaving 
to Law’s ingenuity todind the means to pay for it. The owner took 
security for the payment of ihe sum of two millions of livrcs witBin a 
stated period, Receiving in the mean time the interest of five per cent 
upon that amount, andjjeing allowed, besides, alfthe valuable clippings 
of thp geril. ’ St. Simon, in his Memoirs, relates with no little com- 
placeficy his share-an this -ransaclipn. After describing the diamond 
io be as large as a^reengage, of a form nearly round, perfectly white, 
and witioijt flaw", and weighing more tlian fifro hundred grains, he 
concludes with n shuckle, hy telling the world “that he takes great 
credit to himself for having induced the regent to make so illustrious 
a purchase.” In other words, he was proud that he had fnduced him 
to sacrifice his duty, aiid buy a bauble for Llmself at an extravagant 
l^co out of the public money. 

Thus the system continued to flourish till the commencement of 
the year 1720. The warnings of the Parliament, that too great a 
creation of paper ippney W’ould, sooner or later, bring the country to 
bankruptcy, were disrcgajjded. The regonS, w bo knew' nothing wbat- 
evejKfif the philosophy of finance, thought that a system which had 
produced such goo^ effoots could never be cafried to excess. If five 
hundred millions of paper had been of such advantage, five hundred 
millions additional w'ould be c^f still greater advantage. This was the ' 
grand error of Jhc regent, and which Law ^id not attempt to dispel. 
The extraordinary avidity of the people kept up the delusion; and 
. the higher the price of Indian and Mississippi stock, the more billets 
de banque wore issued to keep pace with it. The edifice thus reared 
might not unaptly be compared to the gorgeous palace erected by 
Potemkin, that princely barbarian of Enssia, to surprise and please 
his imperial mistress: huge blocks of ice were piled one upon another; 
lonft pillarsIbf chastest ti-orkmanship, jp ice, formed a noble portico; 
and a domb of the same material, shone in the sun, which had just 
strength enough to gildybut i^t to melt it. It glittered afar, like a 
palace of ijry^tals and diamonds ; hut thete came one warm breeze 
fifow thf south, and the’stately building dissJived away, till none 
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were able even to gather up the fragments. So with,Law and hia 
paper system. No sooner did the breath of popular misti-ust JjIow 
steadily upon it, than it fell to ruins, and none could raise it Up igain. 

The first slight alarm that w^s occasioned was early in 1720. . The* 
Prince de Conti, offended that Law should hfcve denied Mm »fresh 
shares in India stock, at his own price, sent-to his hank to deihand 
payment in specie of so enormous a quantity of potes, that three 
waggogs were required for its trlnsport. Law domplained to the* 
regent, and urged on his attention‘the mischief that would'he done, 
if such an example found many imitators. The regent waa but too 
well aware of it, and, sedding for the Prince de Conti, ordered hir 
under penalty of his high displeasure, to refund to the baUk two-thirds 
of the specie '«hich he had witlidrawn from ii The pfince was forced 
to obey the despotic'mandate. Happily for .Jjaw’s credit, l)e Conti 
was an unpopular man: every body condemned hia fneanness and 
cupidity, and agreed that Law ha^ been hardly treated. It is stran ge, 
however, that so narrow an escape shoujd not have made bdth Lad' 
and the regent more s-nxious to restrict their issut's. Qthtrs were 
soon found who imitated from motives of distmst,.thc example which 
h’ad been set by Dd Conti in revenge. The more acute stockjobbers 
imagined juutly that prices could not continue to rise for ever. Bour¬ 
don and La Riohardidre, renowned for their extensive operations in 
the funds, quietly and in small quantities at a time, converted tlffiir 
notes into specie, and sent it awayHo foreign countries. They also 
bought as much as they could couveuiently carry of plate and expen¬ 
sive jewellery, and sent it secretly away to England or to Holland. 
Vermalet, a jobber, who snifl'ed the coming storm, procured gold and 
silver coin to the amount of nearly a million of livres, which he p®!ked 
in a farmer’s cart, and» covered over wHh»hay‘apd cow-dung. He 
then disguised himselfin the dirty smock-frock, or House, ht a peasant, 
and drove Ms precious load in safety ipto Belgium. Fronj thence he 
soon found means to transport it to Amsterdam. 

Hitherto no"difflciilty had been experienced by any class in pro¬ 
curing specie for their wants., But this system could not Itug bo ■ 
carried on without causing a scarcity. The voice of complaint wat 
heard on every side, and inquiries being instituted, the cause was 
soon discovered. The council debated long on the remedies to be 
taken, and Law, being called on for his advice, was of opinion, that an 
edict should bo published, depreciating the Value of coin''&vt per bent, 
below that of paper. The edict was published accordinglybut failing 
of its intended effect, was followed by Mother, in wMeE tjie depre¬ 
ciation was increased to ten per cent. The payments qf the bank 
were at the same time restricted to one hdndred livres in gpld,-aff'd 
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ten in'silver.^ All these measures were nugatory to restore confidence 
in the paper, though^ the restriction of cash payments within limits 
80 extremely narrow kept up the credit of the bank. 



LUCIFBB’s new bSW'BABOK.* 


jMotwithstanding every effort to tlie contrary, tlio precious inciai* 
continued to be conveyed to England and Holland. The little coin 
that was left in the country was carefully treasured, or hidden until 
the ^arcity'became so ji^cat, that the operations e^ trado could no 
lodger bo carried on. In thja emergency. Law hazarded the bold 
cjperimept.of forbidding thp i^o of specie altogether. In February 

*'Lueifc^s l5cw Row-Barpdf exhibits l.aw.ln a barter, with a host of enihletnaUs 
figure's rc^retc&ting^ the Mississippi follies.—Prowi o Print in iur. ITairHnt’ CollseWoiK 
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1720 in edW was published, which, instead of restoring^he credit of 
the paper, »8 was intended, destroyed it irrecofeijiblj^ Bnd drove the 
country to the very brink of revolution. By this famous edict if was 
forbidden to any person whatevtr to have moje than five tuipired 
livres (20A) of coin in his possession, under pain of a heavy fiiic,cindl 
confiscation of the sums found. It was also forbidden to buy up 
jewellery, plate, and iwccious stoncst anJinformers Sreie encouraged 
to make search for offenders, by th(i promise of one-half the amotpit 
they might discover. The whole country sent up a cry of distress a(? 
this unheard-of tyranny.. The most odious persecutiAu daily took 
place. The privacy of families was vjolated by the.intrusion of 
informers and their agents. The most virtuous and honest were 
denounced for the cipme of having been seen with a lout's d'or in 
their possession. Servants betrayed their masters, one citizen became 
a spy upon his neighbour, and arrests and confiscations so multiplied, 
that the courts found adifllcult/in getting‘through the immense 
increase of business thus occasioned. Jt was sufflciejjl for an ^former 
to say that he siispecte^any person of ff.>ncealing money in*his house, 
ani immediately a .search-warrant was granted. Lord Stair, the 
English ambassador, said, that it was now impossible to doubt of the 
sincerity of Law’s conversion to the Catholic religion; he had esta¬ 
blished the inquisition, after having given abundant evidence of Isis 
faith in transubstantiation, by tumipg so much gold into paper. ^ 
Every epithet that popular hatred could suggest was showered 
upon the regent and the unhappy Law. Coin', to any amount above 
five hundred livres, wag qp illegal tender, and hobody would take 
paper if ho could help it. No one know to-tiay what his notes 
be worth to-moirow. “ Never,” says Dueli^s, in<^hi8 Secret Memoirs 
of ike Regency, “ was seen a more capricious goveramentt-never was 
a more frantic tyranny exercised by hands less firm. It is ineonceiv- 
'able to those who were witnesses of thb horrors of those tfmes, and 
who look back ujpn themfnow as on a dream, that a*sudden revolu¬ 
tion did not break out—that Law and the regent did not perig)i by 
a tragical death. They were both held in horror, but the people coor 
fined themselves to comijlaints; a sombre and timid despair, a stupid 
consternation, had seized upon all, and men’s minds were too vile 
even to be capable of a courageous crime.” It would appear that, at 
one time, a movement of the people was organised. Se^itipus writ- 
ings were posted hp against the walls, and were sent, in hand-bille, 
to the houses of the most conspicuous peoplg. One of them, given 
in the MSmoires die la Regence, was to the following effect:—“Si# 
and madam,—This is to give you notice thet a St. Bartnolome.w’s 
Day will be enacted agaia on Saturday and Sunday, if affairs fio nd. 
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alter. You are desired not to stir out, nor you, nor your servants. 
God preserve yon from the flames! Give notice to your neighboura 
Dated, Satnr^^, May 25tli, 1720.” The immense number of spies 
» with*which the city was infeste^. rendered the pecple mistrustful of 
one another, and beyond aome tnfling disturbances made in tho 
*8ve»ing by an insigniflcant group, which was soon dispersed, the 
peace of the capital was not^compromised. 

, Tho value op shares in the Iiouismna, or Mississippi stock, had 
fallen very rapidly, and few indeed were found to believe the tales 
fl,hat had qnce been told of tho immense wealth of that region. A 
last ofFort wSs therefpre tried to restore the public confidence in 
tho Mississippi project. For this purpose, a general conscription of 
all the poor wrotehos ip Paris was made by order of government. 
Upwards of si.v Ihousmid of tlie very refuse oPthc population were 



itnpressod.as if in time of war, and were provided with clothes and tools 
to be embarked for New Orleans, to work in the gold mines alleged 
to abound there. They were paraded day after day through the streets 
with their pikes and shovels, and then sent off in small detachments 
to the out.pc'ts to he shipped for America. Two-thirds of them never 
reached thcflr destination, but dispersed themselves over the country, 
sold their lJ)ol8 for wliatithey could get, and returned to their old 
course of fjfe. ^In loss than three weeks aftcKwards, one-half of them 
vrtre to Uh found again^nYaris. The manceuvra, however, esused a 
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trifling advance in Mississippi stock. Many persons of superabaudant 
gullibility believed that operations had begun^in earnesi) in the netv 
Golconda, and that gold and silver ingoto wouldr agdin Iw -found in 
France. , 

In a constitutional monarchy some surer nitans would have,beoB 
found for the restoration of public credit. In England, at a subset' 
quent period, when a similar delusion ba^ brought oq similar distress, 
how different were the measures taken to repair the evil! but in, 
France, unfortunately, the remedy w8s left to the authors of the njis- 
chief. The arbitrary will of the regent, which endeavoured .to extri-t 
cate the country, only plunged it deeper into the mire. *All payments 
werl ordered to be made in paper, and between the Isbof February 
and the end of May, notes were fabricated tn the amount of upwards 
of 1500 millions of fivres, or 60,000,000f. slprling. But the alarm 
once sounded, no art could make the people feel the sKghtest .confi¬ 
dence in paper v^ich was not excjjtfbgeabla in^o metal. M. Lalhbert, 
the president of the parliament of Paris,, told the regent to diis fan* 
that he would rather isave a hundred thousand livT*i in gjjldsor silver 
than five millions in the notes of his bantc. When such was the genor.il 
feeling, the superabundant issues of paper but increased the evil, by 
rendering sWll more enormous the disparity between the amount of 
specie and notes in circulation. Coin, which it w.is the object of the 
regent to depreciate, rose in value on every fresh attempt to diminish 
it. In February, it was judged advisable tliat the Royal Bank should 
be incorporated with the Coinpaoy of the Indies. An edict to that 
clfret was qtnblisbed and registered by the parliament. The state 
remained the guarantee fdr the notes of tlm bank, and no more were 
to be issued without an order in council. All the profits of the*iank, 
since the time it had*becn taken out of Jjaw s .hands and made a 

• 9 

national institution, were given ov.’r by the regent to the Company 
of the Indies. This measure had the qjfect of raising for a short time 
the value of the Louisiana and other shares of the company, but it 
failed in placing public credit on any permanent basis. 

A council of slate was held in the beginning of May-, at,which. 
Law, D’Argenson (his colleague in the administration of the finances)} 
and all the ministers were present. It was then computed that the 
total amount of notes in circulation was 2600 millions of livres, while 
the coin in the country was not quite equal to half that amount. It 
was evident to^ tCic majority jif the council'that some ^lan niirst be 
adopted to equalize the currency. Some proposed that the nUes 
should be reduced to the value of tlie sjieiAe, while oih|r3 proposed 
that the nominal value of the specie should be raised till il^was on an 
equality witli the p^ier. Law is said to lifvc*opposed both these p»o* 
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jeoto, itulmg in suggesting any other, it was agreed that the notes 
should be d^rectated one half. On the Slat of Ma;^, an edict waa 
accordingly i8^ed,.by which it was decreed that the shares of the 
' Company of the Indies, and the notjs of the bank, should gradually 
dimioisi: in value, till«t the end of a year they should only pass cur- 
‘fenisfor one-half of thoir nominal worth. The parliament refused to 
register the edic^J;—the grea|e8t outcry was excited, and the state ol 
,the country becasie so alarming, fliat, as the only means of preserving 
tranquillity, the council of the regency was i bilged to stultify its own 
proceedings, by publishing within seven da^ s another edict, restoring 
the notes to their origlpal value. • 

On the same day (llie 27th of May) i.ho bank stopped payment in 
specie. Law and L’A rgenson " ro both dismissed from the ministry. 
The weak, vac^illating, i^d cowardly reg' nit thre'S the blame of all the 
mischief upon. Law, who, upon presenting himself at the Palais Royal, 
was riMasedadmitlasice. d t nighWall, however, ho was sent for, and 
admitted into Jio palace by a se rot door,* when iho regent endea¬ 
voured t .>consoleand made all manner of ejeusos for the severity 
with which in public ho had In eii eompelled treat him. So capri> 
cions was his conduct that, two days afterwards, Is; took him publicly 
to the'opera, where he sat in llie royal box alongside of J.lie regent, 
who treated him with marked consideration in face of ah the people. 
But such was the hatred against Law that the experiment had well 
nigh proved fatal to him. The mpb assailed his -arriage wdth stones 
just as he was entering his own door; and if the coachman had not 
made asudden jerk into the eourt-yard, and the domestics^Ijsed the 
gate immediately, ‘u- would, in aU probability,have been dragged out 
and tfti u to pieces. On tho^ollowing day, his wife and daughter were 
also assailed by the mOb as they wore returning^iu theif carriage from 
the races. When tRe regent was informed of these occurrences he 
sent Law a strong detachment of Swiss guards, who were stationed 
night and day in the court of lus residonco. Tho public indignation 
at last increasedfo much, that Law, finding Sis own hause, even with 
this gujj,rd, insecure, took roliigo in.the Palais Royal, in the apart- 
nxiiite of the regent. 

Tho Chancellor, L’Agucsseau, w’ho had been dismissed in 1718 for 
his opposition to the projects of Law, was now recalled to aid in the 
restoration of credit. The regent acknowledged too late, that ho had 
treated witji .■onjustifiabloJiarshness and mistrust on^> of the ablest, 
au(Lperhaps4ho sole honest public man Sf that corrupt period. Ha 
had retired ever since his^isgiface to his country house at Fresnes, 
wHfere, in midst of sover’e Uut delightful philosophic stndke, hf 
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had forgotten the intrigues of an unworthy court. La^s himself, and 
tho Chevalier, do Conflans, a gentleman of tlic regent’s household, 
were despatched in a post-chaise with orders to brftig tte ex-dhaijpellor 
to Paris along with them. guessoau consented to render what 
assistance lie could, contrary to the advice of iSs friends, wh*» _d»d not 
approve that he should accept anj' recal to office of which La#waa 
the bearer. On his arrival in Paris. fivQ«councillors«>f the parliament 
were admitted to confer with the 'Commissary of I’inance ; and on 
the 1st of June an order was publis'hcd abolishing the law which mode 

it criminal to amass .coin to the 

•• e 

amount of more than Cvehundred 
livfcs. Every one h-as permitted 
to have ns mui>h specie as he 
jilcased. <In order that the hank- 
notes might be withdrawn, twen- 
r ly-li'*c millioBs of now notes were 
created, on .the scexiritjr of the 
revenues of the cityr-of Paris, at 
two and a liulf per cent. The 
bank-notes withdrawn were pub¬ 
licly burned in front of the H6tel 
do Villc. The new notes were 
ji’iaBEssEAu. principally of tho value of1;cn 

" litres each; and on tho 10th of 



June tho bank was re-opened, with a sufiicioncy of silver coin to give 
in change for them. 

These measures xvorO jirodiief ivo of e/'nsiderable advantage. All 
the population of Paris hastened to tho bank to got coin for thoir 
small notes; and sih\'r becoming scarce,'tbey w^crc jiaid in eopiper. 
Very few complained that this was too heavy, allhouglt poor fellows 
might be conliuiially seen toiling asid sweating along jihe streets, 
laden with more than t^ioy could comfortably earrv, in the shape of 
change for fifty livres. The crowds around tho hank were so great 
that hardly a day passed that isome one was not pressed to doftih. Oj 
the 9th of July, the multitude was so douse and clamorous that'th* 
guards stationed at the entrance of the Mazarin Gardens (dosed the 
gate and refused to admit any more. The crowd became incensed, 
and flung stones through the railings upon the soldiers. Tlie latter, 
incensed in tjietr turn, threatened to fire fipon tho peoiJe. At that 
imstnnt one of them was hit by a stopc, and, taking up’his piedc, he 
fired into the crowd. One man fclj de/iddmmediatcly»and another 
was severely wounded- It was every instant expected t^af a general 
attack would havodioon commoneod upon the hank; buttlio gates (of 
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the MazariikChtrdeiis being opened to the crowd, who saw a whole 
troop of soldififs, with their bayonets fixed ready to receive them, 
they contented thdtaselves by giving vent to their indignation io 
groans and hisses. i 

„ Bight days afterwards the concourse of people was so tremendous 
thaf fifteen persons were squeezed to death at the doors of the bank. 
The people were so indignaet thj,t they took three of the bodies on 
• stretchers before^em, and proco^cd, to the number of seven or eight 
thousand, to the gardens of the Palais Eoyal, that they might show 
the regent-thp misfortunes that he and Lay had brought upon the 
country. Law’s coachman, who was sitting on the box of his master’s 
carriage, in the court-yard of the palace, happened to have more zeal 
than discretionsand, hoWiking that the mob shqjild abuse his master, 
he said, loud enough t* be overheard by several persons, that they 
were jill blackguards, and deserved to be hanged. The mob imme-. 
diatcly set upon him, and thinking that Law wasain the carriage. 
Broke if to pieces. »The imprudent coachman narrowly escaped with 
his life. Fo further mischief was done; a d^dy of troops making 
their appearance, vho crowd quietly' dispersed, after an assurance had 
been given by' the regent that the three bodies they had brought to 
shew him should be decently buried at his own expense.* The parlia¬ 
ment was sitting at the time of this uproar, and the president took 
u^n himself to go out and see what was the matter. On his return 
he informed the councillors that'Laui’s carriage had been broken by 
the mob. All the members rose simultaneously, and expressed their 
joy by a loud shout, while one man, more zealous in his hatred than 
the rest, exclaimed, " Am^Iato himself, is'iie tom to pieces T'* 

Much, undoubtedly, depended on the credit of the Company of 
the Indies, which was answerable for so great a sum to the nation. 
It was therefore suggested in the council of the ministry, that any 
privileges which could be granted to enable it to fulfil its engage- * 
ments, would bf productive of the best ri^ults. I^ith this end in 
view, it was proposed that the exclusive privilege of all maritime 
commerce should be secured to it, and an edict to that effect was 
published. But it was unfortunately forgotten that by such a mea¬ 
sure all the merchants of the country w'ould be ruined. The idea of 
such an immense privilege was generally scouted by the nation, and 
petition on pgtition was presented to the parliament that they would 

* The DaeVess of Orioans gives a dSfl'eront vcftiion of tills sterjv ]*ut whiclicvcr be 
die true one, 'bo raaniftstation of suoh feeling in a legislative assembly was not very 
says that the’ iffcsidontj^as so transported with joy, that he was seixed 
^th a rhyming fi^ond returning into hall, cxelatmod to the members: 

**Me»$hur^ JIe»$isursI bonne nouvdle / 

Ze carrouie de Laee esi reduit en eannMler* 
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refuse to register the decree. They refused acoordingly, aud the 
regent, remarking that they did nothing but jwi the flame of sedi- 
taon, exiled them to Blois. At the interceaaion ofr D’Aguesseau, the 
place of banishment was changet^to Pontoise, and thither accordiSigly 
the councillors repaired, determined to set tlft regent at defltnce. 
They made every arrangement for rendering their temporary exile aa* 
agreeable as possible. The president ga^e the most^legant supper^ 
to which he invited all the gayest^and wittiest cc^pany of Paris.. 
Every night there was a concert and ball for the ladies. The usually 
grave and solemn judges and councillors jomed in cards apd other* 
diversions, leading for seVcrai weeks a life of .the mosf extravagant 
pleasure, for no other purpose than to show the regent of how little 
consequence they deemed their banishmci^t, and that, wlien they 
willed it, they could make Pontoise a ple^anter residence than 
Paris. 

Of all the na^ons in the worl<^l!ie Pre»clyu*e /he most rendwned ■ 
for singing over thoir grievances. Of ^>at country it has Ijcen re« 
marked with some tr\*th, that its whole history be t^a^cd in its 
songs. When Law, by fhe utter faUure of his best-laid plans, rendered 
himself obnoxious, ftitire of course seized hold upon him j and while 
caricatures Of his person appeared in all the shops, the streets re¬ 
sounded with songs, in which neither he nor the regent was spared. 
Many of these songs were far from docent; and one of them in ptn*- 
ticular counselled the application ohall his notes to the most ignoble 
use to which paper can be applied. But the following, preserved in 
the letters^f the Duchess of Orleans, was the best and the most popu¬ 
lar, and was to bo heard for months in all the carrqfours in Pans. 
The application of the chorus is happy enough: 

Ausattot qae LaftH an-if a 
Dans notre bonne vUlc, 

Monsieur le R^gentu>ubUa 
que Laas senat utUo 
rSWr r&tablir )a nation. 

Lafariilondaiue! lafv/riiondcnkl 
MaUAl nofs a toua enrichi, 

Siriint 

A la/afon de SurhaH, 

Mon a«ti 

Ce parpaillot, pour aitiror 
Tout rarjent do ]a France, 

Songeacd'ubord a B’oasurer 
l>e notro oon&anc^ 

II fit son atgaration, 

Ui/tmiotuiaino / laJSi'idd»dm/ 
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JAaHa k foorbe i'e«t convert^ 
BiribU 

^ Sarharif 

Mon ami / 

Jiitas, le fik a!n^ de Sotim 
Nous mot toug d Tauindn^ 

11 nous a pris tout notre argent 
£t %’en rend a pmonne. 

Maia lo R^ge%t» hnmidn et bon, 
Lafaridonduineb la/iiridondon / 
Nous rendra oe qu’on nous a prk, 
Siribit 

A lafitqon de Barlari, * 

Mon ami I 


The foUowmij epigram is of the same date :• 

.Lundi, yu -hefat dcs actious; 

Mtttifii, gagnai ^eg milUona; 

Mereredi, ^’arrattgeai tnon manage, 

^Jeudi, Je pris un equipage, 

Fendredt, je ‘i. en Iiis au bal, 

JSf Samedi, k I'hopital. 

Among the oaricatiires that were abui-dantly publislfed, and that 
■hewed as plainly as graver matters that the nation had awakened 
1(^8 sense of its folly, was one, a fac-simile of which is preserved in 
the MSmtiires de la liegence. It was thus described by its author: 

“ The ‘ Goddess of Shares,’ in her triumphal car, driven by the God¬ 
dess of FoUy. Tliose who are drawing the car are impersonations of 
the Miisissippi, with hisijwooden leg, the' South Sea. the Bank of 
Fngland, the Company of the West of Senegal, an^ of various as¬ 
surances. Lest th* car ..hould not roll fas? enough, the agents of 
these companies, known by their long fox-tails and their cunning 
looks, turti round the spokes of the wheels, upofc which are marked ' 
the names of tj)e several stocks and thei* value, sometimes high 
and sometimes low, according to the turns of the wffeel. Upon the 
ground are the merchandise, day-b«ok8'‘and ledgers of legitimate 
commerce, crushed under the chariot of Folly. Behind is an im- 
mense crowd of persons, of all ages, sexes, and conditions, clamouring 
after Fortune, and fighting with each other to get a portion of the 
shares which she distributes so bountifully among them. In tho 
cloudk sits a*demon, bidwing bubbles.of soap, wlfiph are also the 
objects of the admiration and,cupidity of the crowd, who jump upon 
oje anot%r.’s backs to retch th||m ere they burst. Eight in the path¬ 
way of the<:as, and blocking up the passagerstands a large building, 
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with three doors, through one of which it must pass, if it proceeds 
farther, and all the crowd along with it. Oror the first door are 
the words, ‘ Eopital des Foux,’ over the second, ‘ B^ital.des Mo- 
lades' and over the third, ‘ Edpital des Oueva.’ ” Another cirieo- 
turo represented Law sitting in a large cauldron, boiling (4T05 the 
flames of popvilar madness, surrounded by aji impetuous muUit»de,* 
who were pouring all their gold and silver into it, and receiving 
gladly in excliange the bits of pa^er which he distributed among 
them by handfuls. • 

While this excitement lasted. Law took good care not to exposes 
himself unguarded in the streets. Shut up in the apartments of the 
regont, he was secure from all attack;,and wheneverJie ventured 
abroad, it was either incognito, or in one of the royal carriages, 
with a powerful esedrt. An amusing aneedo^ is recTirded of the de¬ 
testation in which he was held by the people, and thc,ilhtrcntn)ent 
he would have met had he fallee into Jheir hands. A geudeman. 
of the name of Itoursel was passing in his carriage down thc^lue Sjj. 
Antoine, when his farther progress was stayed 'by a hackijey-coach 
that had blocked up the road. M. Loursel’s sejvant cidled impa¬ 
tiently to the hackney-co.ichman to get out of the way, and, on his 
refusal, struck him a blow on the face. A crowd was soon drawn 
together by the disturbance, and M. Bonrscl got out of the carriage 
to restore order. The hackney-coachman, imagining that he had 
now another assailant, bethought Vim of an expedient to rid him¬ 
self of both, a.nd called out as loudly as ho was able, “ Help! help! 
murder 1 murder! Hero are Law and his servant going to kill me! 
Help! heip!" At this cry the people came out of their shopr, armed 
with sticks and other weapons, while the’mob gathered stonet to in¬ 
flict summary vengcaj'ce upon the supposed financier. Happily for 
M. Boursel and his servant, the door of lihe chtirch o 4 the Jesuits 
stood wide open, and, seeing the fearful odds against them, they 
rushed towards it with all speed. TSey reached the altSr, pursued 
by the people, «nd wouM. have been iU-treatod eviu there, if, find¬ 
ing the door open leading to the sacristy, they had not sprang 
through, and closed it after tlTem. The mob were then persuade^ 
to leave the church by the alarmed and indignant priests, and find¬ 
ing M. Boursel's carriage still in the streets, they vented their ill- 
will against it, and did it considerable damage. 

The twenty-five millions secured on the municip”! revenues of 
the city of Pi-ris, bearing sS low an interest as two and a half, per 
cent, were not very popular among the large holders of Mississippi 
stock. The conversion of the secttfitios W'as, therefoA.'a work-of 
tonsiderable diffictdtyfor many preferrnd to retain tBe ftfing paper 
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of LaVs company, in the hope that a favourable turn might take 
place. On tlio 15 th of August, with a view to hasten the conversion, 
an edict.was passed, Seelaring that all notes for sums between one 
thousand and ten thousand livres should not pass current, except 
for tjxo purchaso of ajinuitios and h^k accounts, or for the payment 
■of ijistalmcnts still due on the shares of tho company. 

In October following another edict ■was passed, depriving these 
notes of all value -n'katevor'aftee the month of November next en¬ 
suing. Tho management of tl»B mint, the farming of the lOvenue, 
tand all the other advantages and privileges of tho India, or Missi.s- 
sippi Company, were taken from them, and they were reduced to a 
mere private company. Tljis was the death-blow to the whole^ys- 
tem, which had now got into tho hands of its enemies. Law had 
lost alt influence in thotlouncil of Finance, and the company, being 
despoilediof .its immunities, could no longer hold out the shadow of 
a prospect of being able io fulfil its engagements. All those sus- 
l)ceted,of illegal profits at tlie tilhe the public dt-lusion was at its 
height, were sonqJt out and amerced in heavy fines. It was pre¬ 
viously ordered that a list of the original proyrietors should bo made 
out, and that siieh persons as still retained thoii shares should place 
thepi in deposit with tlie company, and tliat those who lyid neglected 
to complete the shares for which they had put down their names 
afeould now purchase them of tho company, at the rate of 13,500 
livTos for each share of 500 livres. Rather than submit to pay this 
enormous sum for stock wbich was actually at a discount, tbe share¬ 
holders packed up all tbeir portable cflects, and endeavoured io find 
a refuge in foreign countries. Orders ■n;ore immediately issued to 
the authorities at the poi^s and frontiers, to apprehend all travellers 
who sought to leave the kingdom, and keep ^hom immstody, until it 
was asoert»ined whether they liad any plate or jewellery with them, 
or were concerned in the late stock-jobbing. Against such few as, 
escaped, Cho punishment of dSath was recorded, while the most arbi¬ 
trary proceedilfJis ■were instituted against Ulioso whg remained. 

Law himself, in a moment of despair, dotennined to leave a coun¬ 
try where his life ■« as no longer seeflro. He at first only demanded 
permission to retire from Paris to one of his country-seals—a per¬ 
mission which the regent cheerfully granted. The latter was much 
afieoted at the unhappy turn afiairs had taken, but his faith con- 
tinufd unmeved in tho truth and efficacy of Law^’s,financial system. 
His eyes were opened to his own errofti; and during tho few remain¬ 
ing years of his life he gonstantly longed for an opportunity of again 
SstablisWng tho system uptm • securer basis. At Law’s last interview 
yfth th« prifice, ho iscpiwrted to have said.—-"I confess that 1 have 
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coiximitted many faults. I committed them because I am„a man, and 
all men are liable to error; but I declare to yoij nmst solemnly that 
none of them proceeded from vricked or dishonestmotlves, and that 
nothing of the kind will be found in the whole course of my con* 
dnet." 



LAW A CAU nJBAWy JUV COCItS.* 


Two or three days after his departure the regent scut himarery 
kind letter, permitting him to leave the kingdom whenever he pleased-, ' 
and stating that he. had ordered his passports to be made ready. He 
at the same time ofl'ered him any sum of money he might require. 
Law respectfully declined the money, and set out for Brussels in a 
post-chaise belonging to Madame de Brie, tl»a mistress rff the Duke 
of Bourbon, oscarlod by six horse-guards. From thence he proceeded 
to Venice, where he remained for some months, the objdot of the^ 
greatest curiosity to the people, who bSlievod him to be the possessor 
• Iaw in a car drawn by cocks j from Stt der Xhcaath^t 
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of enormous wealth. No opinion, however, could be more erroneous. 
With more generogity than could have been expected from a man 
who during tne greatest part of his life had been a professed gambler, 
he £ad refused to enrich himself nf. the expense of a ruined nation. 
Duriijj,- the height df the popular frenzy for Mississippi stock, he had 
nearer doubted of the final success of his projects in making Franco 
tho richest anij most powgfful nation of Europe. He invested all his 
gains in the putchase of landeJproperty in Franco—a sure proof of 
Ws own belief in the stability <?f his schemes. He had hoarded no 
''plate Of iewellcy, and sent no money, like the dishonest jobbers, to 
foreign countries. His all, with the exception of one diamond, worth 
about five or six thousand iwuiids sterling, was invested in the French 
soil; and wheji he left j;hat country, he left it almost a beggar. This 
fact alone ought to rescue his memory from fhe charge of knavery, 
so often and so unjustly brought against him. 

As soon as his degarlure was known, all his estates and his valu- 
•ablo library were ^ontiscatpd. Among the rest, an annuity of 200,000 
livres (SOOOf. s'^srling) on the lives of his wi^ and children, which 
had been purchased for five millions of livrdt, was forfeited, notwith¬ 
standing that a special edict, drawn up for the purpose in tho days of 
his prosperity, had expressly declared that it should never be confis¬ 
cated for any cause whatever. Great discontent existed among the 
people tliat Law had been sufi'ered to escape. The mob and the par¬ 
liament would have been pleased to have seen him hanged. The few 
who had not suffered by the commercial revolution rejoiced that the 
quack had left the country ; but all those (and they weje by far the 
most numerous class) whose fortunes weri implicated regretted that 
his intimate knowledge of the distress of the country, and of the 
causes that had Igd to it, had not been rendered ihore available in 
discovering a remedy. 

At a meeting of the Council of Finance and ilie General Council 
of the Eegency. documents were laid upon the table, from which it 
appeared that*tho amount of notes in circulation was 2700 millions. 
The Regent was called upon to explain how it happened that there 
' was a discrepancy between the dates at which these issues were made 
end those of the edicts by which they were authorised. He might 
have safely taken the whole blame upon himself, but ho preferred 
that an absent man should bear a share of it j and he therefore stated 
thafcLaiy. upon his own authority, had issued 12011 millions notes 
ab diSerefit times, and that he (the recent), seeing thht the thing had 
been irrevocably done,,bad screened Law by antedating the decrees 
of the (kmncil which authbrijed the augmentation. It would have 
been more fo his credit if he had told the wh(de truth while ho was 
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abont it, and acknowledged that it was mainly through his exteara- 
gance and impatience that Law had been induced to o/erstep tho 
bounds of safe speculation. It was also asoertaufe^thaf the national 
debt, on the 1st of January, 1731, amounted to upwards of 3100 
millions of livres, or more than 124,000,000f. siprling, the interest 
upon which was 3,196,000Z. A commission, or visa, was forthwith 
appointed to examine into all the securities of the state creditors, who 
jWere to be divided into five classes js the Urst four ceJnprising those 
who had'purchased their securities with real effects, and the latter 
comprising those w’ho could ^iv» no proofs that tho transactions they 
had entered into w'cre realsind bond fide. The securities of the latter 
wcreprdered to be dest royed, while tliose of the first four Qlasscs were 
subjected to a most rigid and jealous scrutiny. Tho result of tho 
labours of the visa was a report, in which thoj couuseBcd the reduc¬ 
tion of the interest upon these securities to fifty-six millicgis^sf livres. 

, They justified this advice by a 
• statement of the various ^s of ^ 
peculation aBd ^xtortion which 
thfy had discovered; and an 
edict to that effect was accord- 
iiigly pubbsLed and duly re¬ 
gistered by tho parliaments of 
tlio kingdom. , 

^ Another tribunal was after¬ 
words esfablishcdundertheti tic 
of the Chamhre de VArsenal, 
which took cognisance of all the 
inalvcfsations committed i; tlrj 
linancial departments of the 
government‘during^ the late 
, L AH(.i.NBox. unhappy period. A Master of 

Itf^quests, named Falhonct, to¬ 
gether w'ith tho Abbe Clelhent, and two clerks in their employ, had 
been concerned in divers acts of peculation to the amount of upwards 
of a million of livres. The first\wo were sentenced to bo beheaded, , 
and tho latter to be hanged; but their punishment was aftcrw'arda 
eomrauted into imprisonment for life in the Bastille. Numerous 
other acts of dishonesty were discovered, and punished by fine and 
imprisonment. , » . 

D’Argenson«sliared with law and the regent the unpdpuh^y 
which had alighted upon all those conctmed^in the Mississippi mad¬ 
ness. He was dismissed from his post of Oiiancellor to malfe room foF 
D’Aguesseau; but he retained the title of peeper of tlfo Susds, an^ 
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row allowed to-attond the ooancils wheaever he pleased. He Uiought 
it bett<' ■, however, to withdraw from Paris, aad live for a time a life 
of seclusioftiflt to tountry seat. But he was not formed for retire¬ 
ment; and becomisg moody and discontented, he aggravated a disease 
under which he h^ long laboured, and died in less than a twelve- 
mdnth. The populace of Paris so detested him, that they carried 
their'hatred even to liis grave. As his funeral procession passed to 
the church ol^St; Nicholfes di^Chardonneret, the burying-plaoe of 
his family, it was beset by a ^riotous mob; and his two sons, who 
trere following as chief mojirners, w'ere obliged to drive as fast as 
they Were able' down a by-street to escapp personal violence. 

As regards Law, he for some time entertained a hope that he 
should be recalled to Fraheo to aid in establishing its credit upon a 
firmer basis.* The desfth of the regent in 172^ who expired suddenly 
as ho was sitting hf the fireside conversing with his mistress, the 
Duphess de Phalnris, deprived Jiim of that hope, and he was reduced 
to lead his former life of gambling. He was mor* than once obliged 
to pawn his dicufond, th6 sole remnant of his vast wealth, but suc- 
eessftu piay generally enal ud him to rcdc^Bi it. Being persecuted 
by his creditors at Borne, he proceeded to Copenhagen, where he 
received permission from the English ministry to reside in his native 
country, his pardon for iho murder of Mr. Wilson having been sent 
^over to him in 1719. He was brought over in the admiral's ship—a 
circumstance which gave occasion for a short debate in the House of 
Ix>rds. Earl Coningshy complained that a man who had renounced 
both his country aad his religion should have been treated with such 
honour, and expressed his belief that his presence in England, at a 
tinjo when the people vsere so bewilderocl by the nefarious practices 
of the South-Sea *liroctors, would be attended wit^ no Utile danger. 
He gave noticefef a mol ;ou on the subject; but it was allowed to 
drop, no other member of the House having the slightest participa¬ 
tion in>his lordship’s fears.* Law remained for about four years in 
England, ani then proceeded to Venice? where he died in 1729, in 
very emharrassed cireurastaaces. The following epitaph was written 
at file time: • 

** d git cet Koodfiais o£Mbr(^ 

Co calcnlatoor suis ^gal, 

Qoi, paries regies de ralg^bre? 

A ml« la France it rii5pital.** 

His brother, William Law, who had been cohe^rned with him in 
the administration both of the bank and the Louisiana Company, was 
imprisenfed in the Baslille far alleged malversation, hut no guilt was 
evet ]jr9ved against* hjn. He was liheiated after fifteen months. 
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and became the founder of a family, which is still known^in Fiance 
under Uie title of Marquises of Ijauriston. 



»EOX OE KOTUIWG.* 


In tlie n%xt chapter wUl be found an account of the madnesi 
which infected the people of England at the same time, and urder 
Tory similar circumstances, but which, thanks t<ji the energies and 
good sense of a constitutional govei nment,*was aitcTuded with results 
far less disastrous than those which were seen in France. 

* Nei-k or nutliing, or dowufu^ of (be MieeUsippi Compuuy .—a Pnnt in Mr 
liawkinn' CoUretion, 


















SOVTn'SBA HOV8B. 

THE SOUTH-SEA HUBm^E. 


At length corraption, like a general flood* 

* Did deluge all; and avarice creeping on* 

Spread* like a ioW'ty>m miot, and hid the Bun. 

StatcNnocii and patriots plied alike the stocks, 

Peeress and butler shared alike the box ; 

And judges jobbed, and bishops bit the town, 

And mighty dukes pac'ked cards P.ir hair-a>cTt)wn i 
Britain was sunk In lucre’s sordid uhamis. — Pope. 

• e 

Tub South-Sea Oampaiiy was originated by the celebrated Harley 
Earl of Oxford, in the year 1711, with the view of restoring public 
credit, which had suffered by the dismissal of the Whig ministry, and 
of providing foy the discharge of the army snd navy debentures, and 
other parts of the floating debt, amounting to nearly ten millions 
ilterling. A company of merchants, at that time without a name, 
took this debt upon themselves, and the government agreed to secure 
them for a certain period the interest of six per cent. To provide 
for this interest, amounting to 600,0001. per annum, the duties upon 
wines, vinegar, India goods, wrought silks, tobacco,^ whale-fins, and 
some other articles, wei-e rendered permanent. The jnonopoly of the 
trade to the South Seas was granted, and the company, being incor¬ 
porated by act of parliainejit,*,assumed the title by which it has ever 
since been known. Thejninister took great credit to himself for his 
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eliare in this transaction, and the scheme was always called by his 
flatterers “the Earl of Oxford’s masterpiece.” - , 

Eren at this early period of its history the moist risionary i^eas 
were formed by the company and,,the public of the immense riches of 

the eastfm coast of*9outh 
America. Ereiy body had 
he»rd of thej[[old and silver 
mines of Peru and Mexico; 
every one believed them to 
bo inexhaustible,,.and "that it 
was only necessary to send 
Ih^ manufacture? of Eng. 
land to the coaat to be repaid 
a hundredfold in gold and 
silver ingots by Ihe natives. 
A report industriously spread, 
that Spain was willing ^ con-‘ 
cede four poi.s on ihfe coasts 
of ChUi and 'Peru for the pur¬ 
poses of traJRc, increased the 
general confidence, and for 
stock was in high favour. 
Philip V. of Spain, however, never had any intention of admit¬ 
ting the English to a free trade in ttic ports of Spanish America. 
Negotiations were set on foot, but their only result was the assiento 
contract, or the privilege of supplying the colonies with negroes for 
thirty years, and of sending once a year a jesscl, limited both qs to 
tonnage and value of cargo, to trade with Mexico, Pern, or Chili. 
The latter permhl^iion wou only granted up^ruthe hard condition, that 
the King of Spain should enjoy one-fourth of the profits, ahd a tax of 
five per cent on the remainder. This was a great disappointment to 
the Earl of Oxford and hif party, who were reminded; much oftener 
than they found agreeable of the 

“ ParluriutU monfetf'natcitur ridieulut 

But the public confidence in the South-Sen Company was not shaken. 
The Earl of Oxford declared that Spain would permit two ships, in 
addition to the annual ship, to carry out merchandise during the first 
year; and a list wes published, in which all the ports and harbdnm 
of these coasts were immpously set forth as open to the tradq of Great 
Britain. The first voyage of the annijal phip w'as not madc.till the, 
year 1717, and in the foUojving year the trade was supprgssad bv the 
rupture with Spain. 




THE SOUTH-SEA BtTBBtE. 4? 

Tlie king’s speech, at the opening of the session of 1717, made 
pointed allusion to ^le state of public credit, and recommended that 
proj)er measures should be taken to reduce the national debt. The 
two great monetary corporations, f’- 3 South-Sea Company and the 
Bank England, iflade proposals to parliament on the 20th of May 
ensuing. The South-Sea Company prayed that their capital stock of 
ten miUions might be inci^ased to twelve, by subscription or other¬ 
wise, and ofl'erdfl to accept fivc^er cent instead of six upon Jhe wholp 
amount. The bank made proposals equally advantageous. The 
house debated for some time, and finally three acts were passed, called 
the South-Sea Act, the Bank Act, and the General Fund Act. By 
the first, the proposals of the South-Sea Company were accepted, and 
that body hclij itself rejdy to advance the sum of two millions towards 
discharging the principal and interest of the debt duo by the state for 
the four lottery funds of the ninth imd tenth years of Queen Anne, 
i'y fho second ach tig) bank retftiyed a lower rat^of interest for the 
usum of 1,775,0271.^5*. dug, to it by the state, and agreed to deliver up 
to he ce.v.ei Ued '. many exchequer bills as ai»ounted to two millions 
slerling, and to i, .■ Jcpt of an annuity of one Win drod thousand pounds, 
being after llio rate of five per cent, the wh«io redeemable atone 
year's notice. They were further required to bo roadj»to advance, in 
case of need, a sum not exceoding 2,500,0001. upon the same terms 
ftf five per cent interest, redeeniiiblo by iiarliamcnt. The General 
Fund Act recited the various, clcfieioucies, which were to ho made 
good by the aids derived from the foregoing sources. 

TJie name ol' the South-Sea Company was thus contitjually before 
the pi’ blie. Though they' trade with the S outh Americim States pro- 
duethi little or no augmentation of their revenues, they continued to 
flourish as a monetary corporation. ■ Their stock wSs in high request, 
and the (Mrcetor.s, buoyed up with success, began to think of new 
means for extending tlieir iu^ucuce. The Mississippi scheme of John 
Law, which so^dazzlcd and captivated the French people, inspired 
them with an idea that they could carry on the satoe game in Eng- 
lani^ The anticipated failure of hig plans did not divert them from 
their intention. “Wise in their own conceit, they imagined they could 
avoid his faults, carry on their schemes for ever, and stretch the cord 
of credit to its extremest tension, without causing it to snap asunder. 

It was whdo Law’s plan was at its greatest height of popularity, 
while peopfc were crowding in thousands to the Jfti Quiucampoix, 
aad ruiuiflg themselves with frantic ’eagerness, that, the South-Sea 
directors ^id before parliament their famous plan for paying off the 
national*^ebt. 'Visions of boundless wealth floated before the fasci¬ 
nated dyes of tho pdbpfe in the two most qclebrated eonntries of 
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Europe. The English oommenced their career of extraragance aome- 
•what later than the French; but as soon as the delirium seized them, 
they were determined not to be outdone. Upon tlfe 2^ of Jam^ary, 
1720, the House of Commons resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole house, to take into consideration that parf of the king'sSipeech 
at the opening of the session which related to the public debts, and 
the proposal of tho South-Sea Company t^iwards the i^demption and 
sinking of the same. The pWposai set forth at gfeat length, and 
under several heads, the debts of the ^tate, amounting to 30,981,712#., 
which the company were anxious to take upon themselves, upon con¬ 
sideration of five per ccnf per annum, secured to them until Mid¬ 
summer 1727; after which time, tho wlrdc was to becoftie redeem¬ 
able at tho pleasure of the legislature, and (h 9 intcroai^to be reduced 
to four per cent. Th? proposal was received v.ith great favour; but 
the Bank of England had many friends in the House ol Commons, 
who were desirousJ.hat that body shsuld share ifi tl o advantages that 
were likely to accrue. On behalf of this, eorpoi c,tion it wasi-epre-' 
sented, that they had jperformod great and eminent,servijes to the 
state in the most dilBcuk times, and deserved, at least, that if any 
advantage was to be< made by public bargains of this nature, they 
should be proftsrrcd before a coinjjany that had never done any thing 
for tho nation. The further consideration of the matter was accord¬ 
ingly postponed for five days. In the mean time a plan was drawii 
up by the governors of the bank. The South-Sea Company, afraid 
that tho bank might offer still more advantageous terms to the 
government than themselves, I'econsidered their lormer proposal, and 
made some alterations in ifc, which they hojmd would render it‘more 
acceptable. The principal change was a stipulation that the govern¬ 
ment might redeem tlu«e debts at the expiration ^f four years, in¬ 
stead of seven, as at first suggested. The' bank rcsolved^uot to bo 
outbidden in this singular auction, and the governors alsoreconsidercd 
their first proposal, and sent in a now one. 

Thus, each co"poratioh haring made two proposes, the house 
began to deliberate. Mr. Bobert Walpole was the chief speaks” in 
favour of the bank, and Mr. Aislabio, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, the principal advocate on behalf of the South-Sea Company. 
It was resolved, on the 2d of Fchruary, thac the proposals of the latter 
were most advantageous to the country. They wore accordingly 
received, and loav(j was given to bring in a hill to that efiect. 

Exchange Alley was in a fbror of c.xcitement. The cbmpany’b 
stock, which Lad been at a linndrcd and thirty the previous day, 
gradually rose to three hundred, and c&itinued to rise w^thjibe most' 
astonishing rapidity during the whole time tkatthe bill in its kever«l<‘ 
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^rtages wa9 under discussion. Mr. Walpole was almost the only states¬ 
man in the Qouse iftio spoke out bold’- against it. He wanied them, 
in sloquent and solemn language, of the evils that would ensue. It 
countenanced, he s^d, “ the dangerous practice of stock-jobbing, and 
would divert the genius of the nation from trade and industry. It 
would hold out a dangerous lure to decoy the unwary to their ruin, 
by making thto part -witlf the warnings of their labour for a prospect 
of imaginary wealth. The gre^ principle of the project wus an evif 
^ <Jf first-rate magnitude; it was to raise artificially the value of the 
stock, by- exciting and keeping up a general infatuation, and by pro¬ 
mising dividends out of funds which could never be adecpnitc to the 
purpose.” *In a prophetic Spirit he 
added, that i£ the plan succeeded, 
the directors would bdfcome masters 
of tile government, form a new and 
absolute aristocriijnr ain the king- 
•dom, and control aic resolutions of 
the leglsi- • are. If it feiled which 
he was couviucea it would, the re¬ 
sult would bring general discontent 
and' ruin upon the count ly. Such 
would be the delusion, that when 
Jhe evil day came, as come it would, 
the people would start up, as from 
a dream, and ask themselves if these 
things could have been true. All his 
eloquencewasin vain. II%waslooked 
upon as a false prophet, or compared to the hoarsg raven, croaking 
omens of evil. His fK' udr, however, compared him to Cassandra, 
predieting*eviis which would only be believed when they come home 
to men’s hearths, and Btared»them in the face at their own boards. 
Although, in fymer times, the House hadi»listuned with the utmost 
attention to every word that fell from 'ids lips, the benches became 
deseated when it was known tliat he would speak on the South-Sea 
’ question. 

The bill was two mouths in its progress through the House of 
Commons. During this time every exertion was made by the directors 
and their friends, and more especially by the chairman, the noted Sir 
Jobs Blunt,*to raise the price of the ,ftock. The'in’ost extravagant 
nftnours ivere in circulation, Treaties between England and Spain 
were spoken o^whereby*the l^ter was to grant a ftee trade to all her 
colonies; the rioh produce of the min-js of Fotosi-la-Paz was to 
be brought to England'-ofitil silver should become almost as plentiful 
• TOU I. 4 
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as iron. For cotton and woollen goods, with which we oould supply 
them in abundance, the dwellers in Mexico were*o enipjy their golden 
mines. The company of merchants trading to the'South Seas vjould 
be the richest the world ever sau^ and every huijjired pounds invested 
in it would produce hundreds per annum to the stockholder. *At last 
the stock was raised by these means to near four hundred; but, after 
fluctuating a good deal, settled at tl^reo hsindred and thirty, at which 
'price it remained when the bill pass^ the Commons by a majority of 
172 against 55. • 

In the House of Lords the bill was hurried through ^all. its staged 
with unexampled rapidity. On the 4th of April it was i-ead a first 
time; on the 5th, it was read a second tilne; on the 6th,* it was com¬ 
mitted ; and on the 7(th, was read a third time and parsed. 

Several peers spoke warmly against the s&liemc ; but their warn¬ 
ings fell upon dull, cold cars. A speculating frenzy had seized them 
as well as the plebeians. Lord hroiin and Groy«ai Hhe bill was unjust' 
in its nature, and might prove fatal in it* couse(f*ences, being calcu¬ 
lated to enrich the few and impoverish tlie man_. Thi' dluke of 
Wharton followed; but, as he only retailed at secAid-haud the argu¬ 
ments so eloquently'^stated by Walpole in the Lower House, ho was 
not listened to with oven the same attention that had been bestowed 
upon Lord North and Grey. Earl Cowper followed on the same side, 
and compared the bill to the fiimous horse of the siege of Troy. Like 
that, it was ushered in and received with great pomp and acclama¬ 
tions of joy, but bore within it treacheiy and destruction. The Karl 
of Sunderland endeavoured to answer all objections; and on the quc.s- 
tion being put, there appe-tred only seventeen poors against, and'eigUty- 
three in favour of the project, Thu very same da^ on which it passed 
the Lords, it received •the royal assent, a\^i becqpic the law of the 
hind. • 

It seemed at that time as if the liholc nation had turned stock¬ 
jobbers. Exchange Alley was every day blocked ujj^ by crowds, and 
Comhill was impassable for the number of carriages. Every body 
came to purchase stock. “Eijery fool aspired to Ix! a knavi^” In. 
the words of a ballad published at the time, and sung about thd 
streets,* 

“ Then stars and garters did appear 
Among the moaner rabble ; 

To buy and sjill, to see and hear 
The Jews and GontUeysquabble. 


A SoHlh-Sta SallaiJ; or, Sfirry Hemarkt vpon Kx<3^g^At1oy Subbtes. 03^ a new Time 
eaUed “ The Ormd Slixirfeor, the Fhiloeopher’e Stone dieeothiredS 
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‘llio greatest ladies tliilhor came, 
gtnd plied in chariots daily, 

•Or pawned their jewels for a sum 
To venture in tho A' cy.” 

The inordhi.ato tTirst of gain that had afflicted all ranks of society 
was not to be slaked even in the South Sea. Other schemes, of tho 
most oxtrava^it kind, -wre sorted. Tho share-lists were speedily 
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filled up, and an enovraout traffic carried on in shares, wdiile, of course, 
ev(!ry means were resorted tePto raise them to an artificial value in the 
market. • 

Contrary to all expectation, South-Sea stock fell when the bill 
received the royal assent. On tiio 7th of April the .shares wore quoted 
at three hundred and ten, and on the following day at two hundred 
and ninety. Already tho directors had tasted the profits of their 
scheme, and it was not likely that they should quietly idlow the stock 
to ^Ind its.a)atural lovgl without an effort to raiw it. Immediately 
y-.oir busy emissaries were set to w(«rk. Every pc. sbn interested in 
the success of tho project oiideavoured to draw a knot of listeners 
♦ .around" h'im, to whom he expatiated on tho treasures of the South 
Amer^aft seas. Exchs^ffO Alley was crowded with attentive gi'Oiips. 
*One siimour alone, asserted with the utiuostwcoiifidGiioo, had an im- 
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mediiite effect upon the sleek. It was said that Eavl Stdhnope had 
received overtures in France from the Spanish gov^rnmewt to exchange 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon for some places on the coast of Penn for 
the security and enlargement of tfie tiade in tho^South Seas, Instead 
of one annual ship trading to those ports, and allowing the king of 
Spain twenty-five per cent out of the profits, the company might 
build and cluvrter as many ships as they pRased, and jtiy no per ceut- 
Bge whataver to any foreign potentate. 

, “ Visions of ingots danced boforo their eyes,” 

and stock rose i-apidly. C?n the 12th of April, five days after the bill 
* had become law, the directors opened tiieir books for a Subscription 
of a million, at the r^tc of 3<M. for every llW. capi<jfil. Such was 
the concourse of persons of all ranks, that thk first subscription was 
found to amount to above two millions of original stockl It was to 
bo paid at five payjncnts, of (iOf. for everji In a few’days 

the stock advanced to three hundred and forty, aiid the subscription* 
were sold for double tl«e price of the fiist^iiyment. 5V) raiSf the slock 
still higher, it w'as declS,red, in a goneim court oftdirectors, on the 
21st of April, that tlfo midsummer dividend should Ivc ten per cent, 
and that all sldwcriptions should be entitled to the same. These re¬ 
solutions answering the end designed, the directors, to improve the 
inlktualion of the monied men, opened their books for a second sut>- 
Bcription of a million, at four hundred per cent. Such was the frantic 
eagerness of people of every class to speculate in these funds, that iu 
the course qf a few hours no less than a million and a half was sub¬ 
scribed at that rate. *• ^ 

In the mean time, innumerable joint-stock companies startefi up 
every where. Tlicy soo.'i received the name of'JJubbles, the most 
appropriate that imagination could derise*. The populac* are often 
most happy iu the nicknames they cmpjpy. None could be more apt 
than that of Bubbles. Some of them lasted for a week or a fortnight, 
and were no more heard of, wliile others could not even live out that 
short span of existence. Every ^evening produced new 8chcmo% and . 
every morning new projects. The highest of the aristocriicy were as • 
eager iu this hot pursuit of gain as the most plodding jobber in Corn- 
hill. The Prince of Wales became goveinor of one company, and ' 
is said to have cleared 40,0001. by his speculations.* The Duke of 
Bridgewater started a scheme for the improvement of •Doiidon»and 
Westminster, and the Duke of Chandos ruiother. There were ncariy 
a hundred different projects, each moi'e extraviigant and'dec’optive 
than the other. To use ^the words oi the Political ^.ate, they wei-d 

( ' 

• Coxu’ts WaljpoUf Comssitoutleoce botwciett Mr. Soerptary Cntggs aiul F.ari Sinnliopc.* 
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“set on fW>t and promoted by crafty knaves, then pursued by multi¬ 
tudes of covetous ^?ols, and at last appeared to be, in effect, what 
their vulgar appbllation denoted them to be—bubbles and mere 
cheats.” It was computed that near one million and a half sterling 
was won and lost bj^liese unwarrantable practices, to the impoverish¬ 
ment of many a fool, and the enriching of many a rogue. 

Some of th<>se scheme^wero plausible enough, and, had they been 
undertaken at % time when tlft public mind was unexcited, mighj 
have been pursued with advant&ge to all concerned. But they wore 
* established merely with the view of raising the shares in the mai-ket. 
The projectors took the first opportunity of a rise to sell out, and next 
morning the scheme was. at an end. Maitland, in his EiMftry of^ 
London, gravely iufon]js us, that one of the projects which received 
great encouragement,rfwas for the establishment of a company “to 
make d<SJ*boards out of saw-dust.” This is no doubt intended as 
a joke; but there u^buudanc® of evidence to shew that dozens of 
•schemes, hardly a whit more re.asouabIe, lived their little day, ruining 
hundreds e -e f-iM fell. One of tlicm was a wheel for perpetual 
motion—capita! mo million ; another was “ for encouraging the 
breed of horses in England, and improving of glebe and church lands, 
and'repairing and rebuDdiiig parsonage and vicarage Rouses.” Why 
the clergy, who were so mainly interested in the lath '• clause, should 
•have taken so much interest in the first, is only to be explained on 
the supposition that the scheme was projected by a knot of the fox¬ 
hunting parsons, once so common in England. The shares of this 
company were rapidly subscribed for. But tlie most absurd and pre¬ 
posterous of all, and which shewed, mor<{, completely tlRin any other, 
the utter madness of the people, was one started by an unknown ad¬ 
venturer, entitled" “ aompan;/ for carrying on undertakiny oj 
yreat advmxtaye, %Jit nohoi-rj to know what it is,” Wore not the fact 
statixi by scores of credible witnesses, it would be impossible to be¬ 
lieve that any person could liavo been duped by such a project. The 
man of genius who essayed this bold and sdecessfo* inroad upon puldio 
credulity, merely stated in his prospectus that the required capital 
was half a million, in five thousand shares of lOOf. each, deposit 21. 
per sliare. Each subscriber, paying Iiis deposit, would be entitled to 
lOOf. per annum per share. IIow this immense profit was to bo ob¬ 
tained, he did not condescend to inform them at that time, but pro¬ 
mised that>iu a moiitlv full particulars should be ^ulj announced, and 
n call mSdo for the remaining 98f. of the subscriptioti. Next morning, 
at nine o’clock, this gieat man opened an office in Comhill. Crowds 
of peoplg beset his door, anU when he shut up at three o’clock, he 
(foundothat no less tl*n*oue thousand shares had been subscribed for, 
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and the deposits paid. lie was thus, in five hours, the jHnner of 
2000f. lie was philosopher enough to ho contentod with^his venture, 
and set off the same eveniug for the Continent. IIe*was never heard 
of again. , 

Well might Swift exclaim, comparing Change Alley to a j^ilf in 
the South Sea: 


Subscribers hero by tbouAnds Ifoiit, 

And jostle one unolbor iown, 

Ivicli jiaddliiig in Ids leaky boat, 

And bore they fish for fjold and drown. 

.Now buried ill tlio depths beloij, 

Now moiuitud up to heaven again, 
Tlicy roiJl lUid stagger to and fro, • 

At tlicir wits' end, like dnnikcii iifen. 


JMcaiitimo, secure on Gtiir'uwiiy cliOV.. , 

A Savage r.iei', by sliijivvro<-ks f-d, 

Lio waiting for the foundered sTrin's, 

And stdp^tbo bodies of the dead. ” 

Another fmud tli.al* w.as very snccossful w.as that of the “ Oloho 
J’lTimta” as thOy were e.allod. They wore nothing more than sqii.are 
pieces of pl.nyiiig-card.s, on wiiich was the impression of a seal, in wax, 
bearing the sign oftlio Clohe Tiivorn, in the iioighhourhood ofE.v- 
change Alley, with tlio inscription of “ Sail-Clotli Permits.” The 
possessors enjoyed no other advantage from them tlian permission to 
subscribe at ijomo future time to a new sail-cloth manufactoiT, pro¬ 
jected by one who was then'known to ho a ipan of fortune, hut"who 
was aftcrwaixls involved in the peculation and punishment of the 
Sonth-Sca directors. Tlisso jiermits sold for a,s jiincip a.s si.vty guineas 
in the Alley. * ‘ 

■ Persons of distinction, of both .sexes, .wore doojily eng,aged in all 
those bubbles; those of tlif male sex going to taver^js and coffec- 
hou.ses to meet theh' brokcr.s, and the ladies rc.sorting for the same 
purpose to the shojis of nulliiiors^iid halordashers. Put it did sot 
follow that all these pooiile holioved in the foa.sihility of the schemos 
*to which they .suhscrihod ; it was enough for their purpose that their 
shares would, by stock-jobbing arts, he soon Riisod to a premium, when 
they got rid of them with all expedition to the really credulous. So 
groat was the confiitiou of the crowd in the alJby, that sh^Wis in ttie 

same huhhlo werCknown to have been sold at the same inslant ten’ 

• • 

per cent higher at one end of the alloy than a# the other. Sensible 
men beheld the extraordinary infatuation of the people witl^ soitow 
and alann. 'J’hcic worg^omo both in and outfljf^arliament wh8 fore- 
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Baw cleai’ly*Jlie ruin that was impending. Mr. Walpole did not cease 
his gloomy forebodi!)gs. His fears were shared by all the thinking 
few, and imprSssei most forcibly upon the government. On the llih 
of Jdhe, the day the parliament rose, the king published a proclama¬ 
tion, de daring that aS these unlawful projects should be deemed pub¬ 
lic nuisances, and prosecuted accordingly, and forbidding any broker, 
under a penalt;j of five hundred pounds, from buying or selling any 
shares in them. • HotwithsSindii^ tliis proclamation, roguish specu¬ 
lators stni carried them on, and'the deluded people still encouraged 
ihem. On tlie 12th of July, an order of the Loi ds Justices assembled 
in privy council was published, dismissing !(U the petitions tliat had 
been presented for patents apd chartci-s, and dissolving all the bubble 
companies. The following copy of their lordships’ oi'der, containing 
a list of all the*e nefariii* projects, will not be deemed uninteresting 
at the prcsciit time, when, at periodic intei-vals, there is but too much 
tendency in the pul>'^yju”.d to indulge in similar practices: 

•‘At ihe Co' ncil Ch.jnber, Whitehall, the 12th day of July, 
i-'20. '’resent, t’.oii- Kxccllenci^ the Lords Justices in 
(Council. 

“Their Excellencies the Lords Justices, in council,*taking into 
consideration the many iuconveiiionoes arising to the public from 
sffvcral projects set on foot for raising of joint-stock for various pur¬ 
poses, and that a great many of his majesty’s subjects have been 
drawn in to part with their money on pretence of assurances that 
their petitions for nateuts and charters to enable them to carry on 
the same would be granted: to prevent sucl impositions, Jheir excel¬ 
lencies this day ordered the said several petitions, together with sucli 
reports from the Board of Tiiide, and from lui^iajesty’s attorney and 
solicitor-geseral, as had o.;-u obtained thereon, to be laid before 
them; and after mature consideration thereof, wore pleased, by advice. 
of his majesty’s privy council, ^lo order that the said petitions he dis¬ 
missed, which arS as follow: 

“ 1. Petition of several persons, graying lettera patent for carry¬ 
ing on a fishing trade by the name of the Grand Fishery of Great 
Bntain. 

“ 2. Petition of the Company of the Royal Fishery of England, 
praying letters patent for such further powers as will effectually con¬ 
tribute to carry on the ea.id fishery. . 

•“ Petitisn of George James, on behSilf of himself tnd divers per¬ 
sons of disiinction conoorned in a national fishery, praying letters 
patent of Incorporation, to enafte them to carry o» the same. 

“ 4. Petition of se irevid merchants, trauers^ and others, whose 
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names are thereunto subscribed, praying to be incorporate^ for reviv¬ 
ing and carrying on a whale fishery to Greenlan^and elsewhere. 

“ 5. Petition of Sir John Lambert and others therefo subscribing, 
on behalf of themselves and a great number of merchants, prayihg to 
be incorporated for osirrying on a Greenland irate, and particularly a 
whale fishery in Davis’s Straits. 

“ 6. Another petition for a Greenland,trade. , 

, “7. Petition of several merchants, gentlemen, and citizens, pray¬ 

ing to bo incorporated for buying Itnd building of ships to let .or 
freight. 

“ 8. Petition of Samifol Antrim and others, praying for letters 
patent for solving hemp and flax. , 

“ 9. Petition of several merchants, masters of ships, sail-makers, 
and manufacturers ot sail-cloth, praying a ibartcr of incorporation, 
to enable them to carry on and promote the said manufactory by a 
joint-stock. , ‘ ■ 

“10. Petition of Thomas IJoyJ and several V'undred mensbant^- 
owners and masters o^^ships, sail-m.akers, weavers, and other traders, 
praying a charter of ilicorporation, empowering them to borrow 
money for purchasing lands, in order to the manufacturing sail-cloth 
and fine hollsud. 

“11. Petition on behalf of several persons interested in a patent 
granted by the late King William and Queen Mary for the making cf 
linen and sail-cloth, praying that no charter may be granted to any 
persons whatsoever for making sail-cloth, but that the privilege now 
enjoyed by them may be confirmed, and likewise an additional power 
to carry on the cotton au(^,cotton-silk manufactures. 

“ 12. Petition of several citizens, raercfiants, and traders in Lon¬ 
don, and others; subscijbors to a British stock for a general insurance 
from fire in any part of England, praying cb be incorporated for carry¬ 
ing on the said undertaking. 

“ 1.3. Petition of several of his majesty’s loyal subjects of the city 
of London and oth“r parts of Great Britain, praying to be incorporated 
for carrying on a general insurance from losses by fire within thq,king-. 
dom of England. ' « 

“ 14. Petition of Thomas Burges and others his majesty’s subjects 
thereto subscribing, in behalf of themselves and others, subscribers to’ 
a fond of 1 , 200 , 000 ;. for carrying on a trade to his majesty’s German 
dominions, pray fog to be incorporated by the name of-the Harbuig 
Company. • . 

“ 15. Petition of Edward Jones, a dealer in timber, on behalf oi 
himself and other8,<praying to be incoSrporated for the importation 0. 
timber from Gterman^. 
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“ 10. Jtetition of several merchants of London, praying a charter 
of inoorporatipn for carrying on a salt-work. 

“17. Petition’of Captain Macphedns of London, merchant, on 
behalf himself an(^several morohjBits, clothiers, hatters, dyers, and 
other traders, praying a charter of incorporation empowering them to 
raise a sufficient sum of money to purchase lands for planting and 
rearing a wood«called madder, for the use of dyers. 

“ 18. Petition of Joseph Gijendo of London, suuff-makpr, pray¬ 
ing a patent for his invention to prepare and cure Virginia tobacco 
%r snuff in Virginia, and making it into the same in all his majesty’s 
dominions.” 

* MKT or BOBBLES. 

The followipg Bubble-Companies were by the same order declarcc 
to be illegal, and abolieSWl accordingly : 

1. For tRc importation of Swedish iron. 

2* For supplyiL^iht don witlf fea-coal. Capital, thi'oe millions. 

• 3. For building and rebuilding houses throughout all England, 
Capital, ti'v e m llions. 

4. For making ii muslin. 

5. For carrying on and improving the British alum-works. 

0; For effectually settling the island O'' Blanco and Sal Tartagus. 

7. For snjjplying the town of Beal with fresh water. 

* 8. For the importation of Flanders lace. 

9. For improvement of lauds in Great Britain. Capital, four 
millions. 

10. For encouraging the breed of hors''8 in Euglaijd, and im- 
proving of glebe and chuysh lands, and for repairing and rebuilding 
parsonage and vicarage houses. 

11. For making of iron and steel in Qreat*BritaiiT. 

12. Foitimproving the 'and in the county of Flint. Capital, one 

million. . 

13. For pur^asing lands to build on. Capital, two millions. 

14. For trading in hair. 

1§. For erecting salt-works in IJoly Island. Capital, two mil¬ 
lions. . . 

16. For buying and selling estates, and lending money on mort¬ 
gage. 

17. For carrying on an undertaking of great advantage; but no- 

body-to kneff what it is. • ' 

'18. Fo/paving the stieets of London. Capital, tft^o millions. 

19. For furnishing faneiaJ^to any part of Great Britain. 

’ 20. E'oj buying and selling lands and landing money at interest, 
Qtpital|’i3ve ndllions. “ .. 
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21. For carrying on the royal fishei'y of Great Britain/ Capital 
ton millions. 

22. For assuring of seamen’s wages. 

23. For erecting loan-offices fijr the assistance and enoourjigoineut 
of tlie industrious. Capital, two millions. 

24. For purchasing and improving leaseable lands. Capital, four 

millions. , c • 

' 25. For importing pitch and tar^ and other naval stores, from 

North Britain and America. * 

20. For the clothing, felt, and pantile trade. _ . • 

27. For purchasing and improving e manor and royalty in Essex. 

23. For insuring of horses. Capital, two millions. * 

29. For exportingathe woollen manufacture, and ijnporting cop¬ 
per, brass, and iron. Capital; four millions. ’■* 

30. For a grand dispensary. Capital, three millions. 

31. For ercctiui, mills and piireltasing lee'iw^ii.es. Capital, two 

millions. ’* 

32. For improving fee art of making “oap. 

33. For a sottlomeut on the island of Santa Cru2. 

34. For sinking pfis and smelting lead ore in Derbyshire. 

35. For mSking glass bottles and other glass. 

30. For a wheel for perpetual motion. C.ipital, one million. 

37. For improving of garden.s. 

.38. For insuring and increasing children’s fortunes. 

39. For entering and loading goods at the Custom-house, and for 
negotiating business for merchants. 

40. For carrying on a Woollen manufacture in the north of Eng¬ 
land. 

41. For impofting wslnut-trees from Virginia. , C.apital, two mil¬ 
lions. • 

' 42. For making Manchester stuffs of,thread and cotton. 

43. For making Jonnn and Castile soap. ^ 

44. For improving the wrought-iron and steel manufactures of 

this kingdom. Capital, four millions. • 

4.5. For dealing in lacc, hoUands, cambrics, lawns, &c. Capital, 
two millions. 

46. For trading in and improving certain commodities of the pro¬ 
duce of this kingdom, &c. Capital, three millions. 

47. For supplying the London markets with cattle. *- * 

48. For making looking-glasses, coaph-glasscs, &c. Capital, twe 

millions. . ‘ 

49. For working the tju and lead mines in Cornwall ^ad Derby, 
•hire. 
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CO. For kaking rapo-oil. 

61. For impj>rling#)caYer fur. Capital, two luillions. 

CS.^For making pastolioard and pac'd -.g-paper. 

C3. Foi importing gf oils and otlieg materials used in the woollen 
manu&oi.Ur'’. 

54. For improving and inoreasing the silk maim&cturea. 

55. For lending money oinstocj^ annuities, tallies, &c. 

■ 06. F'or paying pensions to wj(dows and others, at a small dis¬ 

count. Capital, two millions. 

• * 57. For jmrro'-ing malt Ihjuors. Capital,^four millions. 

58. F'or a grand American lisliery. 

50. For pSi-chasing and iftiproviug the fenny lands in Linculb- 
shire. Capital, ^o milliijns. o 

CO. For improving tln^lSpcr manufiicture of Great Britain. 

61 . Tlic'Bottomrv Company. 

' 62. V’lT drying ma hot air. 

•63. Fhr carrying on a trad. in the river Oronooko. 

64. For ihe m re effeotua' j.iaking of baizS, in Colchester and 
other parts of Great ^Britain. 

65. For buying of naval stores, supjilying tl(b victualling, and 

paying the wages of the workmen. * 

66. For employing poor aililiccrs, and furnishing merchants and 
others with watches. 

67. For improvement of tillage and the breed of cattle. ■ 

68. Another for the improvement of odr breed in horses. 

00. Anotlior for a horse-insuranoc. 

70. For C!u-ryiiig on the (jprn trade of Gre*t Biitain. 

71. Vor insuring to all masters and mistresses the losses they may 
sustain by servants. Capita', three millions. 

72. For ortjctiug houses or hospitals for taking in and maintain¬ 
ing illeptimate children. Capitsl, two millions. 

7.3. For hleachigg coarse sugars, without i,., -,iJ|j‘^of Ore or loss of 
substance. 

• 74. For building turnpikes and wharfs in Great Britaiiu 
*75. For insuring from thefts .and robberies. 

76. For extracting silver from load. 

77. For making china and delft ware. Capital, one million. 

78. For importing tobacco, and exporting it again to Sweden 
and the berth lA Europe. Capital, four mjjlions. 

79*. For making iron with jiit coal. 

80. For funiishing the titiosfc.of London and Westminster with 
hay and straw* Capital, three millions. ♦ 

81i. Foi^a sail and packing-cloth manufactory icxirelaud. 
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82. For taking up ballast. 

83. For buying and fitting out ships to suppress pirates. 

84. For the importation of timber from Wales. Capital^ two 

millions. r 

86. For rock-salt. 

86. For the transmutation of quicksilver into a malleable fine 
metal. ^ < • 

Besides those bubbles, many otljers sprang up ^aily, in spite of 
the tjondemnation of the government and the ridicule of the still 
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sane portion .of the public.. The print-shops teemed wi\h caricatures, 
and the newspapers with epigrams nnd satires, upon the prevalent 

4 . , 

* Stock-Jobbing Card, or hnmotirs of Cbans^ Copied fr^hi ft print CftUftd 

the TJw&Wera’ MedJey, pivijliBbed by Cftirlngton Bowles. 
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folly. AAiiigeuious Cixrdmaker publiakod a pack of South-Sea play¬ 
ing-cards, wHch are now extremely rare, each card containing, bo- 
sidea the usual figures of a very small size, in one corner, a carica¬ 
ture of a bubble company, with appmpriate verses underneath. One 
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•of the* most famous bubbles was “ Puckle’s Machine Compsiny,’' for 
discharging round and square cannon-balls and bullets, and making 
a total revolution in the art of war. Its pretensions to public favour 
were thus summed up on the eight of spades: 

** A rare invention to destroy t)ie crowd 
fools at ho'mc instouil of foc^s abroad. 

J’oar not, my friondR, tins terriblo machino, 

They're only ^'oiuidi^d wlio have shares therein." 

Tree, sur^imded by water; jieople clitiihiiu; uji One of a aeries of 

Mttla, copie ‘ hxini the Jiulltleru* JU^Ulen. publisbed by Curriii^^ton Bowlea 

' i# 
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The iiii-o of hearts was a caricature of the Buglish/Oopper and 
Briiss Company, with the following epigram; 

“ Tho headlong ibol that wants to bo a swoppor 
Of gold and silror cjin for English copper, 

May, iu tihango Alloy, prove himsolt^n ass. 

And give rich metal for adnltrato brass.” 


Tho eight of diamonds celebrated tlse compau;jfor the colouiat- 
tion of •Acadia, with this doggi'el: r 

“ Ho that is rich and wants to fool away 
A good rouad sum in North Amorico, 

Lot him snbscribo himsolf a hoadlong sliaror. 

And aatos’ oars shall honour him or boaror.” 

And in a similar stylo every card of thetpack expos’d som.c knavish 
scheme, and ridiculed tho persons who were its dupes.* It was com¬ 
puted that tlie total amount of tlie sums^roposcii for carrying op 
tlioso projects was upwards of three hundred i^llions sterling. 

It is time, however, to 
retuni»to the'great South- 
Pea gulf, that swallowed 
the fortunes of so many 
thousands of the avaricious 
and tho credulous, tin Hie 
i!'.)th of May, the stock had 
risen as high as five huu- 
died, and about two-thirds 
of the govcrimioiit tuiiiui- 
' tants had cxciiaiigjd the 
focuritios of tho state for 
* iliose of the Stmth-Seii com¬ 
pany. During the whole of 
11 10 month of May the stock 
continued to rise, and on 
Ihc 28th it was emoted at 
live hundred and fifty, ju 
f< 'ur day's after this it took 
a prodigious leap, rising 
suddenly from five huudi-eJ 
•and fifty t» eiglit .hundred 
-Aimflv. ^ and ninety.'' It was now 

, • the general opinion that 

the stock could rise np higher, and many persons took^that oppArtii- 
nity of selling op.t, with a view of rfialfeing their profits. Many 
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3ioblemen\nd persons in the train of the dng, and about to accom¬ 
pany him to.HaiioW, were also anxious to sell out. So many 
sellcss, aurt so few buye'-s, appeared in the Alley on the 3d of June, 


that tl^e stock fell ^ once from eight hundred and ninety to six 
hundred and forty. The directors wore alarmed, and gave their 


agents orders to buy. Their efforts succeeded. Towards evening, 


confidence waS*rcstored, a#d thg stock advanced to seven hundred 
and fifty. It continued at this»prico, with some slight flimtuation, ’ 
^til tlie company closed their books on the 22d of June. 

It would 00 needless and uninteresting jLo detail the various arts 


employed by the directors to keep up the piicc of stock. It will be 
sufficient to state that it filially rose to one thousand per cent. It 


was quoted ab this prkje in the commencemSlit of August. The 
bubble wjs tiieii full-blSwn, and began to quiver and shake prepara¬ 
tory its bur.'iting. 

Many of tlio g'/5t!ruiiiout aTnmitauts expressed dissatisfaction 
%alnsf the dircctois They accused them of partiality in making 
out the lisk fur ...uu" ? in ea>.ii suusoription. ^ further uneasino.s.s was 
occasioned by its being generally known that Sir John Blunt the 
chairman, and soimt otliers, had sold out. Dmlug the whole of the 
month of August the stock fell, and on the 2d of Sep^..ibor it was 


quoted at seven hundred only. 

The state of things now became alarming. To nrevciit, if possible! 
the utter i xtinetion of public confidence in their proceedings, tlu; 
directors suramonecl a general court of the whole corporation, to meet 
in Merchant Tailors' Hall on the 8th of September. By nine o’clock 
iii.tl^e morning, the roou* was filled to sflffocation; Choapside was 
blocked up by a crowd unable to gain admittance, and the gi'eatest 
excitement provailtd. T'-c directors and thRr friends mustered in 
great iiumlJfers. Sir Johu I’eliowes, the sub governor, was called to 
tho chair. He acquaiuted the^assembly with the cause of their meet-* 
iug; read to th«ui tho several resolutio.i3 of directors, 

and gave them an account of their proceedings, m the taking in the 
•redeemable and unredeemable fund*, and of the suhscriptious in 


money. Mr. Secretary Gmggs then made a sliort speech, w'herein he 
commended the conduct of the directors, and urged that notliing 


could more effectually contribute to tlie bringing this scheme to per¬ 
fection than union among themselves. He concluded wjlh a motion 
for th^nkin^lhe court of directors for tjieir prudcnt*aud skilful man 
igement, and for desiring th<ar! to proceed in such &anner as they 
(jjould think most propef for«the interest and advantage of the cop 
joration. «Mr. Ilungei^ord, who had rendered himself very consph 
jwous p the House of Ctommons for his zeal ii^behalf of the Soutii- 
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Sea company, and who was shrewdly suspected to have been a consi¬ 
derable gainer by knowing the right time to sml vutjcwas very mag¬ 
niloquent on this occasion. He said that he had seen the rise and, 
fall, the decay and resurrectiom’of many comnraniUes of thisj nature, 
but that, in his opinion, none had ever perfonned such wonderful r 
things ill so short a time as the South-Sea company. They had done 

more than the cj-owii, the pulpit, 
oi the bench could do. They had 
reconciled all parties in one com¬ 
mon interest; they hr .d laid asleep, 
if not wholly extingu^hed, all the 
domestic jars and animosities of the 
nation. ,^B y the riife of their stock, 
monied men had vasjfljt increased 
J.heir fortunes; country gei>tlemeu_ 
had seen tfei value of their lands 
doubled and trebled iu their hamls. 
They had at tt\o oome time done 
good to the Church, not a few of the 
reverend clergy having got gi'eat 
sums by the project. In short, they had enriched the whole nation, 
and he hoped they had not forgotten themselves. There was some 
hissing at the latter part of this speech, which for the extravagance 
of its eulogy was not far removed from satire; but the directors and 
their friends, and all the winners iu the room, applauded vehemently. 
The Duke* of Portland spoke in a similar strain, and expressed his 
great wonder why any body should be disLatisfied; of course, h/i was 
a winner by hig speculations, and in a condition similar to that of the 
fat alderman in Jo/- l^/kr’s Jests, who, w’aoiicver'he had eaten a good 
dinner, folded his hands upon his paunch, and expressed his doubts 
whether there could he a hungry man'in the world. 

Several resolnJi»ll<%ere passed at this meetings hut they had no 
effect upon the public. Upon the very same evening the stock fell 
to six hundred and forty, and on the morrow to five huudnsd and 
forty. Day after day it continued to fall, until it was as low as four 
hundred. 1 n a letter dated September 13th, from Mr. Broderick, M.P., 
to Lord Chancelloi Middleton, and published in Coxe’s Walpole, the 
fomier says : “Various are the conjectures why the South-Sea direc¬ 
tors have suffered the cloud »to break so eaAy. I made po doubt but 
they would do so w'hen they found it vo their advantage. They tave 
stretched credit so far beyond what it would bear, that specie proyea 
insufficient to support it. Their most (Xgisiderable mett have drawn 
out, securing thentselvcs by the losses of the deluded, tlipughtiess 
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iiumben.WUose uadorstandinga have been overruled by avarice and 
the hope of makmjf inountaina out of mole-hills. Thousands of fami¬ 
lies will be reduced to beggary. TJie consternation is incxpreaaiblo— 
the rage beyond description, and tie,,case altogether so desperate, that 
1 do not see any plan or scheme so much as thought of for averting 
the blow; so that I cannot pretend lo guess what is next to be done.” 
Ten days aftepwards, the stock s^ll falling, be writes: “ T)ie company 
have yet come fo no determination, for they ai'c in such a wood that 
they know not which way to turn. By several gentlemen lately come 
totovra, I perceive the very name of a SouJli-Sea-raan grows abomin¬ 
able in every country. A great many goklsuiitlis are already run off, 
and more ^ill daily. 1 quf!.stion whether one-third, nay, one-fourth 
of them can s^md it. 'From the very beginning, I founded my judg¬ 
ment of the u holc afl'iiii 'upon the umjiiostionablo maxim, that ten 
millions twliich is more thau our Tuiiiiiug casli) could not circulate 
two Iiutulrod millic ur oey. .ml wbioli our paper credit extended. That, 
4hcrcf>re, u henever tliat .si oi.ld hocomc doubtful, bo the cause what 
it would, our uo’’" slate luai'h,' le mu-st inovitaSy fall to the ground.” 

C»n*h<! J2lhof Soj. tciulier, at llio earnest solicitation of Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Craggs, several courcrcnccs were held 1)efc#feen the directors of 
the Soutli Sea and the direelors of the Bank. A rejijrt which was 
circulated, that the latter had agreed to circulate six millions of the 
South-Sea company'sboud.s,caused the stock to rise to six liundredond 
seven! v; but in the afternoon, ns soon as the report was known to be 
groundless, Ibo .stock fell again to live bundrod and eighty; the next 
day to five buiidroe! and seventy, and so gradually to four liundrcd.* 

The mmistiy were ser^nisly alarmed at'tlie aspect of affiiirs. The 
dircfloi-.s eouhl not ap]icar in the streets without being insulted; 
dangerous riols wyre every mouicnt apprclieUdod. ftcspatclies were 
sent off to the king at Ilaimv r, in-nyiiig Iiis immediate return. Mr. 
Walpole, who u as .staying :itJii.s country seat, was sent for, that ho 
wight employ iijp known inllucuce with the '’’"rctors of the Bank of 
England to induce them to accept the propo.sal m-iilo by the South-Sea 
company for circulating a number oCil-eir bonds. 

• The Bank was.very nnwiliiiig to mix itself up nith the adairs of 
the conipauy; it dreaded btiiig iut olved in calamities whieli it could 

* Gay (the poet), in that Jiaa-strous year, lud aprcacat from young, Cragga of aorao 
Sonth-Soa atofik. and once aupjwsrd Imnseif to be master of twoyty tho>. .and pounds. 
His frllhids pinJuadrd him to srli Ids sliarc, l)ut dre.amed of e.,;uity and splendour* 
and*cotdd nut itrar to obstruct bis own fortnne. He was tbon iinporlnticd to sell as much 
os would purci..iso a hundred a^’car Ibr life, “ whicb,” says t’enion, “ will make you auto 
o£ a cioan idiitt and a shoulder ufmutluii every day." Tins counsel wasrgucted; the 
profit and prlipipal wrre lost, and Gay sniik under the eakmiV so low that Ids life became 
ill danaer.Wd..'iiisaii's Xirea o/'ihc*i*octs, 

, VUb. t. 
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not relievo, and received all overtures with visible reluQtafcce. But 
the universal voice of the nation called upon it to^ome Jo the rescue. 
Every person of note in commercial politics was called in to advise 
in the emergency. A rough dr#fit of a contrarf drawn up by*Mr. 
Walpole was ultimately adopted as the basis of mrther negocihtions, 
.and the public alarm abated a little. 

On the following day, the 20th gf September, a general court of 
(ho South-Sea company was held at Jlerchant Tailofs’ Hall, in which 
rc.solutlon8 wore carried, empowering the directors to agree with the 
Bank of England, or anj other persons, to circulate the cpjnpanyV 
bonds, or make any other agreement with the Bank whicfi they should 
11iin\ proper. One of the .speakers, a Mt. Pultonoy, said'it was most 
surprising to see lh(?extraordinary panic wlych had ^'ised upon the 
people. Mon were running to and fro in aJlSfln and terror, tlteir ima- 
ginjitions filled with some great calamity, the form and dfmensions of 
which nobody kn^v: * 

“ IMitck it stood as liiglu— 
rift-cc as ten Airies—tciTi^lo as ^ 

At a general court of the Bank of England, held two days after¬ 
wards, the governor*informed them of the several meetings that had 
been held on the affairs of the South-Sea company, adding that the 
directors had not yet Ihouglit fit to come to any decision upon the 
matter. A resolution was then )iro])osod, and carried without a dis¬ 
sentient voice, empowei’ing the directors to agree with those of the 
South-Sea to circulate their bonds, to what sum, and upon what 
terms, and for what time, they might tliiuk pi'oper. 

Tliu.s botli jiarlios wete at liberty to a(;t as llioy might judge best 
for the public interest. Books were opened at the Biuik for a'’su'l>- 
seription of tlireo miRioiis for the snp])ort of public credit, ou tJic 
Ji.sual terms of 151. per cent deposit, 31. per'cent premium-, and 51. per 
eenliulerost. So great was the eoueoyrse of pcoi>!e in tlio ciuly part 
of tlie morning, all caecrly bringing their money, th.at it was tliouglit 
the subscription ^ould be filled that day; but before noon the tide 
turned. In spite of all that epuld be done to prevent it, the Soutb- 
Sea company’s stock fell rapidly. Their bonds were in such di-sereditj 
tliat a run eommeneod iijioii llie most eminent goldsmiths and bankers, 
some of wdiom, having lout out great sums upon South-Sea stock, were- 
obliged to shut nj) their shops and abscond. The Sword-blado com¬ 
pany, who had Ifitherto been the chief easUicYa of the Sc*i(li-Sea com¬ 
pany, stoppcdliayment. This being Iqoked ujion as but tBe beginning 
of evil, occasioned a great run upon tk'a bafck, who were now obliged 
to pay out money much faster than they had reeoivod it ujoh the sub¬ 
scription in the morning. The day succcedinf was a holidayi(thc 29th 
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of SeptemberX and ?Le Bank bad a little breathing time. They boro up 
ogaipst the storm; bnt their former rr'o.s, the South-Sea company, 
were wrecked upon i^. Their stock fell to one hundred and fifty, and 
gradually, rfter various fluctuations, to one hundivd and thirty-five. 

Tho Bank finding they were not able to restore public confidence, 
and stem the tide of ruin,«with<jat running the risk of being swcj)t 
away with those they intended to save, declined to carry out tho 
agreement into which they had partially entered. They were under 
*110 obligation w'hatevcr to continue; for tlys so-called Bank contra(t 
was nothing more than the rough draft of an agreement, in which 
blanks had been left for several important particulars, and which con¬ 
tained no penijty for tl.’cir secession. “ And th&,” to use the words 
of thcBarliamontaryHisiory,“ were sccn,iii the space of eight mouths, 
the rise, progress, and fall of that mighty fabric, which, being wound 
up by mysterious ipvings lo a wonderful height, llad fixed tiie eyes 
said eSpectalions of all But ^pe, but whose foundation, being IVaud, 
illusiou, cr-uitiiil;, and infat’-)‘i j!i, fell to th^ ground as soon as the 
artful uianagement of its directors was discovered.” 

In tlie hey-day of its blood, during the progrt'.ss of this dangerous 
delusion, the manners of th(! nation became sensibly corri'ptcd. Tlic 
parliamentary inquiry, set on foot to discover the delinquents, dis¬ 
closed scenes of infamy, disgraceful alike to tho morals of the ofl'enders 
and the inh’Iccts of tho people among whom they had arisen. It is 
a deeply interesting study to investigate all the evils that W'ore the 
result. Nations, like individuals, cannot become desperah- gamblers 
with impunity. Punishuupit is sui'c t o ovci .ake them sooner or later. 
A celebrated writer* is quite w rong when lie says “ that such an era 
as (his is the mosj^i uufaror.rabie for a lii.stoflau; tfiut no reader of 
sentiment ftnd imagination c. u ho oiitertaiued or interested by a 
detail of traiisactious such as»these, wliich admit of no warndh, uo ’ 
colouring, no cip^ollishmcnt; a detail of whi'-’' oidv serves to exhibit 
an inanimate picture of tasteless vice and mean degeneracy.” On the 
.contrary,—and Smollett might have discovered it, if lie had been in 
the humour,—the subject is capable of inspiring as much interest as 
even a novelist can desire, la there no w'armth in tlie despair of a 
plundered people ?—no life and animation in tho picture which might 
be drawn of the woes of hundreds of impoverished and ruined fami¬ 
lies P of the Wealthy of yesterday become the heggabs oi' to-day? of 
thirpowerful and influential changed into exiles and oihcaats, and the 
voice of selk-reproach an(>imp.iecation resounding from every corner 
nf the laniJP Is it a dull or uninstrucliw picture to see a whole 
pe^pplo shaking suddenly 8ff the trammels of rgason, and running 
• * ♦ Smollett. 



^7)yon^ tIvi[^cLbI>fe Tout 
Tivat b epgeT8 di don Uioy/eJmtk 
dj^ lift Pr in ces 'ujuJke on/ood’^ 

I SontP\~Scci hiti verify dy famc-^ 

T^rMlgh-b" Meisr of late 
jiro bro ugk U) Poverty ^Jhaim 
(^fh-ij/C tScoaricfYelsTicfe/nyyr, 

CAKlCATUil^'f.* 

often boon «ri(te?^ Tho intrigues of uiuTortliycoi.rliers to gain tlie 
favour of still more uiiwortliy kings, or tlic recorrls of murderous bat¬ 
tles and sieges, ]ia\-e been dilaic<l on, and told over and over'^again; 
wilh all the eloquence of stylo and all the ehanns of fancy; while tho 
cireumstanees which have nio.st deeply .aff’eeted the morals and welfare 
of tlie people have been pas.sod over with but slight notice, as dry 
and dull, and capable of neither warmth mjr colourin;^ 

During tin,' progress of Ibis famous bubble, England presented a 
singular spectacle. The public miud^was jjn a state of uawholesome 
/ermentation. Men were no longer satisfied with tho slow but si;re 
profits of cautious industry. Tho hope gf boundless i/ealth for the 
• Caricature, corie.l from tlic 21itJ‘hlcn' Malleff, published by Carrington itowlca. 
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mmTOiv faii'le them heedless and extravagant for to-day. A luxuiy, 
till then unheard lif, was introduced, bringing in its train a corre¬ 
sponding laxity*of morals. Tlio overbearing insolence of ignorant 
men, who bad ariseg to sudden weajth by sncce.ssful gambling, made 
men o'f true ger.t.iHty oi‘ mind and manners bliisli llmt gold-should 
have power to raise the unwovUiy in the scale of society. The haugh¬ 
tiness of some of these ‘V^pliering cits,” as they were termed by 
Sir Uicliard Steele, was reiiiem^iered against (liem iji tbo of theii* 
mlversity. In the pai li.’nnenlaiy inquiry, many of I'lo directors suf- 
‘ fered inoge for tlmir insolence lliau for their peeulal ion. One of them, 
who, in the full-blow n pride ol’ .an ignorant rich man, had said that 
he Would feed his hor.--.' upon gold, was reduced almost to broad and 
water for hinijidf; every liauglity look, every owbearing s])cech, was 
set dor. ii. and rejjaid tlu .o’a buiulredfold in poverty and Inmiiliatiou. 

'J'he stifle of uintlers all over the country was so alarming, that 
• tieofge 1. rhorlen'-l his inlended .stay in llanovcr.and returned in all 
Jiaslo lo ICnglaiid. He arrve ! on the llth of JN'ovember, and jiarjia- 
inent w as Kmmoo.i,(o meet on (lui Sth of Da.'Cinbor. In the mean 
time, (ud)lic meiiing/ wore held in every Considerable town of Die 
empire, at which petitions were adopted, praline: the vengeance of 
the legislature upon (he Soulh-.Sea direclors.who, hy ll*‘ir fraudulent 
practices, had brought the nation (o Die brink of min. ISIobody 
seemed to imagine that the nation itself w as a.s culpable as the South- 
Sea eompau". N obody blamed tlie credulity and a', arice of Die people, 
—Die degi’ading lust of gain, wliich bad swallow ed up every nobler 
quality in the national cliaracler. or the infatirtion wdiiqji bad made 
the multitude run tlieir^oads with such-'Vanlie eagerness into the 
net held out for them by scheming projectors. Tiieso things were 
never mentioned.. The peojile wore a simply Inneat, hard-working 
peojile, ruined by a gang of robbers, who w'cre lo be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered w ithout mercyj. 

This was thg almost unaninious feeling of Die emmtry. The two 
Houses of Parliament were not more reasonable.* Ilefore tlio guilt of 
. the {fouth-Sea iHrectors was known^ punishment w as the only cry. 
•The king, in his speech I’rom the throne, expressed his hope that they 
would remember that .all their prudence, temper, and resolution were 
necessary to find out and apply the proper remedy for their misfor- 
lunea. In the debate on the answer to the address, several speakers 
indulged i'i»the most violent invectives against D«d direg.ora of tlio 
Sfluth-Sea'project. The Lord Molcsvvotth was partic»'arly vehement. 

“ It ligd boon said ly > 0 ? lo, that there was no law to punish the 
aireetors* the South-Sea company, who ivcre justly looked upon as 
tljie authors of the prescift misfortunes of the state. In his opinion. 
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they ought ilpon this occasion to follow the example of ihih ancient 
Eomans, who, having no law against pairicide, fcecause their legis¬ 
lators supposed no son could be so unnaturally wiclfed as to embme 
his hands in his father’s blood, made a law to punish this heinous 
crime as soon as it was commilteft. They adjudged the guilty -^retell 
to bo sewn in a sack, and thrown alive into the Tiber. He Ijoked 

upgn the contrivers and exe¬ 
cutors of the willanous South- 
Sea scheme as the parricides 
of their country, and,should* 
be satisfied to sed them tied 
in. like manner in-sacks, and 
thrown into the Thames.” 
OtiMr'members spoke with 
as much want of temper and 
discretion., Mr. WalpolSwns 
mpro moderate. He lecom* 
mended that^their^ first care 
sSould be to restore public 
credit. “If the city of Lon¬ 
don were on fire, all wise 
men would aid in extinguish¬ 
ing the flames, and prevent¬ 
ing the spread of the confla¬ 
gration, before they inquired 
after the incendiaries. Public 
credit had received a danger¬ 
ous wound, and lay bleeding, 
and they ought to apply a 
spdddy remedy to it. It was 
■ (time enough to punish the 

assassin afterwards.” On the 
9th of December, efTaddress, in answer to his majesly’s speech, was 
agreed upon, after an amendment, which w'as carried without a^divi- , 
sion, that words should be added expressive of the determination of- 
the House not only to seek a remedy for the national distresses, but 
to punish the authors of them. 

The inquiry proceeded rapidly. The directors wwe ordered to lay 
before the Housoa fuU account of all their ppoceedings. *1165011*11008 
were passed to«the efi’ect thaf the oalaqiity was mainly ofring to the 
vile arts of stock-jobbers, and that nothing could tend ipore to the 
re-establishment of publip credit than a law to prevent thjf Infomoul 
• Britannia strlpt by a ^uth.Baa Director. From pAote 4tr iXtaaaUitf., 
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practice.' Hr. WaJpole tlicn rose, and said, tlmt “ ns he had pre- 
Tionaly hinted, liad spent some time nj 'Jn a scheme for restoring 
pubJtc credit, but that the execution . f it depending upon a position 
which had been lai^ down as fundamental, he thought it proper, 
before he opened out his scheme, to be informed whether’he might 
rely upon that foundation. It was, whether the subscription of 
public debts (ftni cnoumbrtneos,moncy subscriptions, and other con¬ 
tracts, made W'ith the South-Baa company, should remain ia the pro-* 
sent state P” This question occasioned an animated debate. It was 
finally iigro'id, oy a majority of 259 agaiqpt 117, that al' these con¬ 
tracts slionld remain in < heir present state, unless altered for the relief 
of the proprietors by a gcfieral court of the South-Sea company, or 
set aside by due course of law. On the followSg day, Mr. Walpolo 
laid befqro a committee ot the whole house his scheme for the restora- 
tion,of public credit, which was, in substance, to engraft nine millions 
of South-Sea Stock into the Bank of England, mud the same sum 
•into Inc East India company upon certain conditions. The plan was 
fayourab’j .’■jc. i u by the Aftcr^sSnie few objcction.s, it 

was ordered that proposals should be received from the two great 
eorporafion.s. They were both unwilling to ItJiid their aid, and the 
plan met with a warm but fruitlo.=s opposition at the JenernJ courts 
summoned for the purpose of deliberating upon it. They, liowover, 
ultimately agreed upon the l.erms on which they would consent to 
circulate the South-Sea bonds, and their report being presented to 
the committee, a bib was brought in under the superintendence of 
Mr. Walpoli.', and sal'cly carried through Loth TI-..H.ses of I’iirlianicnt. 

A bill was at the sam§ time brought iit 1’ir /estraiuing the Soutb- 
Sea directors, governor, sub-governor, treasiwer, cashier, and clerks 
from leaving theskingdom for a tw'elvemcifth anef for disoovering 
their estafes and efifects, and preventing them from transporting or 
alienating the same. All thffmost influential members of the Honso' 
supported the Ijlll. Mr. Shippen, seeing Mr. Secretary Craggs in his 
place, and believing the injurious rumours that^wero afloat of that 
minister’s conduct in the South-Se» busine.ss, delennined to touch 
“him to the quick. He said ho was glad to see a British House of , 
Commons resuming its pristine vigour and spirit, and acting with so 
much unanimity for the public good. It was necessary to secure the 
persons and estates of the South-Sea directors and their officers; 
“bnf,” he,J0ded, looking fi.vccUy at M^r. Craggs a8*lio spekV, “there 
WOTe other men in high station, whom, in time, hb vould not be 
ffraid tq name, who wdl'e no leas guilty than the directors.’’ Mr. 
Craggs awse in groat wrath, aud said, tliat if the inuendo were 
direotqP against him, ’ho was ready to give satisfaction to any man 
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'vdio qucBtloned him, either in the House or out qf it. libud criej of 
order immediately arose on every side. In the midit ol the uproar. 
Lord Molesworth got up, and expressed his wonder at the boldness 
of Mr. Cragga in challenging H.e whole Houscsof Commons.^ Ho, 
Lord Molesworth, though somewhat old, past sixty, would answer 
Mr. Craggs whatever he Jiad to say in the House, and he trusted 
there were plenty of young men beside hiiTi, who woq j^ not be afraid 
to look Mr. Craggs in the face out of^the House. The cries of order 
again resounded from every side; the members arose simultaneously; ^ 
everybody seemed to be Tioeiferating at once. Tlie S])e.'^keP "in vain 
called order. The confusion lasted several minutes, dujing which 
Lord Molesworth and Mr. Craggs w cro*almost the only members 
who kept their seat^ At last, the call i^Mr. Cragfjs became so 
violent, that ho thought proper to .>!ubmit to (ho uuiversqj frcling of 
the House, and explain his unparliamenlary expression. He jaid, 
that by giving saflsfaetion to tlie ini))ugners of liis conduct in that 
House, ho did not mean that he v, oiild fight, but that he would 
explain his conduct. *1^000 the matter ;nded, and 'ih'- H.mse pro¬ 
ceeded to debate in vbat manner they should conduct their inquiry 
into the atTairs of thh Sonth-Sea eom]).any, whether in a grand or a 
select committee. Ultimately, a secret committee of thirteen was 
appointed, with power to send for jiersoiis, paj)ers, and records. 

The Lords were as zealous and as ha.sty as the Commons. The 
Bishop of Rochester said the scheme had been like a pestilence. The 
Duke of Wharton said the House ought to shew no respect of persons; 
that, for hid part, he would give up the dearest friend he had, if he 
had been engaged in the project. Tlic nati >n bad been plundered in 
a most shameful and flagrant mantier, and ho would go as far as any¬ 
body in tlie punishment of tho oflTendtrs. , Jjord Stanhope said, that 
every farthing possessed by the criminals, whether directors or not 
directors, ought to be confiscated, to irft,ke good the public losses. 

During all this time the public excitement was extreme. We 
learn from Coxe's Walpole, that the very name of a South-Sea director 
was thought to be synonymous with every species of fraud and vil- 
lany. Petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parts of 
the kingdom, were presented, crying for the justice due to an injured 
nation and tho pimishmont of tho villanous peculators. Those 
moderate men, who would not go to extreme lengths, even in the 
punishment of tKe guilty, were accused of being aooomjjliocs,'%oro 
exposed to repeated insults and virufcnt invectives, and devoted, 
both in anonymous letters .and public’writings, to the speedy venj 
1 geance of an injured people. The aceusatiops against Ml. Aislabie, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr, Craggs, another mdljiber of 
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tlie w^wtry, 'vere si^loucl, tliat tlio House of Lords resolved to pro- 
ccedl^ once ir to tjie investigation concerning them. It was ordered, 
^ on thfi 21st of January, that all brokers concerned in the South-Sea 
scheme should lay bejire the Ifoiisc fimeecrant of the stock or sub- 
^ soriptions Irought or sold by them for any of the officers of the Trea- 
suiy or Exchequer, or in trust for any of them, since Miehaelinas 
1719. When this account ifts deyvered, it appeared that large quan¬ 
tities of stock ha5 been transferred to the use of M r. Aislabicf Five 
of the South-Sea directors, including Mr. Edward Gibbon, thogi'and- 
lathcr of th ' celebrated hi.storian, were ony-red into the custody oi 
the black rod. Upon amotion made by Earl Stanliope,it was unani¬ 
mously resofved, that tlio talfing in or giving credit for stock without 
a valuable consecration Aerially paid or sufficiently secured; or the 
purchasing stock by any director or agent of the Sonth-Sca company, 
for the use or benefit of any member of the administration, or anj' 
member of eitlicrllouseof Parliament,duringsneli ttme as the South- 
Sfa bill was yet pending in rarliamont, was a notorious and danger¬ 
ous eo^^npt^r'n. '.liotlier reivjlution was pa|sftl' a few days after¬ 
wards, to the effect that, several of the directors arid ofllcei’s of the 
company having, in a elaridestino manner, sold fheir own stock to 
the company, liad been guilty of a notorious fraud an3 breach of 
trust, and had tliereby mainly caused the unhappy turn of affairs 
that had so much affected public credit. Mr. Aislabie resigned his 
office as Chaiioellor of the Exchequer, and absented himself from 
parliament, until the formal inquiry into his individual guilt was 
brought under the consideration of the legislature. • 

Jn the moan time, Knight, the treasufor of the company, and 
who was entrusted with all the dangerous secrets of the dishonest 
directors, packed ujihis bo/'Vs and documents ^md made his escape 
from the coifiitry. He embarked in disguise, in a small boat on the 
river, and prooeeding to a vessel hired for the purpose, was safely 
conveyed to Calaij. Tlio Committee of Secrecy informed tlie IIousc 
of the circumstance, when it was resolved unanimously that two 
addresjes should be presented to the king; the first praying that he 
■vrtiuld issue a proclamation offering a reward for the apprehension 
of Knight; and the second, that he would give immediate orders to 
stop the ports, and to take effectual eare of the coasts, to prevent 
the said Knight, or any other officers of the South-Sea ippmpany, 
from eScapinif out of the*kingdom. Tl^e ink was hardly dry upon 
thesfe addresses before they wer» carried to the king by lir. Methuen, 
deputed the House for^hat purpose. The same evening a royal 
proclamatioqi u’as issued, offering a reward of two thousand pounds 
for jfche a^rehension of Knight. The Commons ordered the doors of 
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the House to bo locked, and the keys to be plaoed on t^ table. Gene* 
pal Boss, one of the members of the Committee 8( Seci^oy, aoq^Knted 
tlicm that they had already diseorcred a train oAhe deepest^llany 
and fraud that hell liad ever qpntrived to rui^ja nation, which in due* 
time they would lay before the House. In the mean time, in order 
to a further discovery, the Committee thought it highly necessary to 
secure tlie persons of some of th^ direstors and principal South-Sea 
officers, and to seize their papery A motion to this effect hsping' 
been made, was carried unanimously. Sir Kobert Chaplin, Sir Theo¬ 
dore Janssen, Mr. Sajrbridge, and Mr. F. Eyles, members of the ■ 
House, and directors of the South-Sea company, were summoned to 
appear in their places, and answer for their corrupt pbaciices. Sir 
Theodore Jansseif and Mr. Sawbridgo ansp'ored toJ;heir names, and 
endeavoured to exculpate themselves. 'The House heard -them pa¬ 
tiently, and then ordered them to withdraw. A motion was then 
made, and carritJ nemini eonlra&irenie, that they had been guilty of 
a notorious breach of trust—had oceaskmed much loss to gi cat num¬ 
bers of his majesty's subjects, and haji highly pr^'udicQd the public 
credit. It was then ordered that, for their ollence, they should be 
expelled the IIoisjc, and taken into the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. Sif Kobert Chaplin and Mr. Eyles, attending in their places 
four Jays afterwards, were also expelled the House. It was resolved 
at the same time to address the king to give directions to his minis¬ 
ters at foreign courts to make application for Knight, that he might 
be delivered up to the English authorities, in case he took refuge in 
any of tlieir dominions. The king at once agreed, and messengers 
were despatched to all parts of the continent the same night. 

Among the directors taken into custody was Sir John Blunt, the 
man whom pbpular tpinion has generally ai’cusf d of having been the 
original author and fatlier of the scheme. This mat, we are in¬ 
formed by Pope, in his epistle to Alien Lord Bathurst, was a Dis¬ 
senter, of a most religious deportment, and profn^scd to be a great 
believer.* Hefonstantly declaimed against the luxury and oorrup- 

** * God cannot love,’ says Blunts vrith tearless eyes, 

* The wretch he starves,* and T’lously denies, . • 

Mitch-!xgur*d Blunt! why bears ho Britain's bate ? 

A wizard told him in these words our fate: 

* At length corrapiion, like a general flood, 
iSo long by watchful ministers withsfiood, 

Shan deluge alV and avarice, creeping on, 

Spread like a loV^bom misi^^ind blot the snn; 

Statesman and patriot ply alko th^stocks, 

Peeress and bntler share oUko the box, 

And judgifs Job, and bishops bite^h^town, 

An\2^ mighty dukes pack cards for haIf<-ar<nown t 
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tion of the ig \. the partiality of parliaments, and the misery qf party- 
spirit. He wf! partWlariy eloquent against ararico in great and 
noble Mrsons. He was originally a scrirener, and afterwards became 
^ot only a director, bi^ the most active manager of the South-Sea 
company. Whether it was during his career in this capacity that he 
ISrst began to declaim against the avarice of the great, we are not 
informed. Ho eertainly mn«t ha^e seen enough of it to justify his 
severest anathema; but if the pr(jacher had himself boon frep from 
the'vice ho condemned, his declamations would have had a better 
effect. He was brought up in custody to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and underwent a long examination. He refused co answer 
several impoftant questions. • He said he had been examined already 
by a committee pf the Hpuse of Commons, and as ho did not remem¬ 
ber his answers, and nJght contradict himself, he refused to answer 
before anoChe*^ tribunal. This declaration, in itself an indirect proof 
of guilf, occasioned 'orae commotion in the House* Ho was again 
ashed pa-e’iptorily whether He had ever sold any portion of the stock 
to any menver 'r.jHo adminislfatlon, or ahy member of either House 
of Parliament, to facilitate the passing of the bill. He again declined 
to answer. Ho was anxious, be said, to treat theilouse with all pos¬ 
sible respect, but he thought it hard to be compelled to aoeftse himself. 
After severol ineffectual attempts to refresh his memory, ho was di¬ 
rected to withdraw. A violent discussion ensued between the friends 
and opponents of the ministry. It was asserted that the administration 
were no strangers to the convenient taciturnity of Sir John Blunt, 
The Duke of Wharton madearellootion upon the Earl Stanhqne, which 
the latter warmly resented.^. He spoke iind^w great excitement, and 
with such vehemenoo as to cause a sudden determination of blood 
to the head. He fcjt himself so ill that he was obliged to leave the 
House and retire to his chamber. He was cuppedimmediately, and 
also let blood on the following morning, but with slight relief. Tlio 
fatal result was no^ anticipated. Towards evening he became drowsy, 
and turning himself on his face, expired. The suaden death of this 
statesijan caused great grief to the nation. George I. was exceed- 
irtglj' affected, and shut himself up for some hours in his closet, in¬ 
consolable for his loss. _ 

See Britain sunk in Locre'e sordid charms 

And Fruuce.revcngcd on Anno's and Edward's arras t* 

‘Twas no conrt'baige, great SeriTcner 1 fir'd thy htP^n, 

Nor lordly loxiay, nor city gwn 5 * ^ 

No, ’twas thy rlghteoas end, ashanf d to sea 
Senates degeu’ihte, patriots cUsagree, 

And nobly wishing pariy-r^e to ccas^ 

boy both ridef, and tliy roont^ peaco." 

Topt't U 4^^ Tjord SafhurtL 
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Kniglit, till) treasurer of tlic company, was appreli^wfod at Tirle- 
niont, near Liogi;, by one of the secretaries‘of^ Mr,. Leathes, the 
British resident at Brussels, and lodged in the citadel of Antwerp. 
Itepeated applications were m^dc to thecour((,of Austria to deliver ' 
him up, but in vain. Knight threiv himself upon the protection of^ 
the stat('s of Brabant, and demanded to be tried in tliat dountrj'. It 
was a privilege granted to the statps of dlrabant by one of the articles 
of (he sf'yuuse Fnhvc, tliat i very ifrimimil apprelicnded i:i that coun-c 
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try should be tried in tliat country. TlW’ states insisted on thuir pri¬ 
vilege, and refused to deliver Knight to the British authorities. The 
latter did not eease their solicitations; but inttfe meantime, Knight 
escaped from the citadel. 

On the lOtli of Kebniaiy the Codiniittee of Secrecy made their 
first report to tljji House. They stated that thei^inquu-y had been 
attended with numerous difficulties and embarrassments ; every one 
(hey had examined had endeavoured, ns far as in him lay, tO*dcfeg.t 
llic ends of justice. In some of the books produced before them, 
false and fiotilious entries had been made; in others, there were 
entries of money witli blanks for the namo of the slockholdors. 
There were (V(^i(uent erasures and alteraUons, and yi some of tile 
books leaves were, torn out,- I'liey also found that some hooks of 
great importmiee had been destroyedjalto^ether, and tliat some had 

• Tin.' Brnbmit Screen. This oaritiature represeuts the Duchess of KenAU beldud*tbe 
“Brabant Screen,” Knight with iao^}%tu fheilitate hif otcapo; and If 

002>icd from a rare priu^if the time, in the coHccttou of ET. Hawkiof, Esq., F.!^. » 
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beoH taken s'* i-y or fecreteJ. At the very entrance into their in¬ 
quiry, they ha^ oUserved that the matters relcrred to them n ere of 
tfgreat •Variety ”nd extent. Many persons Had been entrusted \\ i(h 
various fiarts in the ctecution of the^aw, and under colour thereof 
•had acted in an unwarrantable manner, in disposing of the properties 
of many thousands of persons amounting to many millions of money. 
They discovered J.hat, befoFo th(e Soutli-Soa Act was passed, there 
waj an entry in the company’# books of the sum of l,2fit),325/., 
upon account of stcck stated to have been sold to the amount of 
674),600Z.‘ This stock was all fictitious, and had been disposed of 
with a view,to piromote the passing of the'bill. It uas noted as 
sold on various daj’s, and at various prices, from 15t)to325per cent. 
Being surprised! to set so iirgo au aceount disposed of at a tinii! 
when tho-ccunpauy were not ottiitowercd to increa.se their capital, 
the C««nmntee dettruiined to inve tigate most carefully tlie uliolo 
transae^on. The governor, sub-governor, and sovt+al directors w eii! 
brought bel'ore tb^n:, and examined rigidly. Tlu’y ■'bund that, at 
llie time tlfese sflit-ies were*lnade, the conijafiy x as not in pos¬ 
session of such a quantity of stock, having in their own riglil only 
a small qdantity, not exceeding thirty thou.santl* pounds at the ut¬ 
most. Pursuing the inquiry, tlnty found titat this amount of stock 
was to be esteemed as taken in or holden by the company for the 
benefit of the nretended pureliasi rs, although no m.itnal agreement 
was made for its delivery or acceptance at any certain time. No 
money was paid dou i;, nor any lUqiosit or seeurMy whatever given 
to the company by the supposed purchasers: so that if thesstoek had 
falle.k as might have beoit expected had fhe act not passed, they 
would have sustained no loss. If, on the contrary, the price of stock 
advanced (as it actiltdly disl,.-y i no success of t^e scheme), the dillim- 
euce by the advanced price was to he made good to tlicin. Accord¬ 
ingly, after the passing of thi! 9et, tlio account of stock xvas made u)> 
andacljustcd witliMr. Knight, and the pretended purcliasers were paid 
the difference out of the company’s cash. This ficlifious stock, wliieli 
lyidbdbn ehiofly at the disposal of yiivJohn Blunt, Mr. Gibbon, and 
Mr. Knight, was distributed .among several members of the govern¬ 
ment and their cqnnexlons, by way of bi’ibe, to facilitate the passing 
of the hill. To the Earl of Sunderland u as assigned 60,000/. of this 
stock; to the Puchess of .Kendal, 10,000/.; to the Couatess of 
Platen* 10,006/.; to her two nieces, 10,OQt)/.; to Mr. Secret ary Graggs, 
80,0(X)/.; t» Mr. Charles Sti\^ihopo (on’e of the secretaries of the 
Treasury)* 10,000/.; to tlie Sword-hlade company, 60,000/. It also 
appeared l8at Mr. Sta*lippo had received vho enormous , sum of 
260,0001?as the difference in the price ot some .stock, tlrrough the 
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hands of Turner, Caswall, and Co., but that hisiuame Lad been partly 
erased from their books, and altered to Stangape.' Aislabio, the 
ChanceDor of the Exchequer, had made profits still more aboiilinable> 
He had an account with the? same firm, who were also S'auth-Sea 
directors, to the amount of 794,451/. He had, besides, advised thef- 
eompany to make their second subscription one million and a half, 
instead of a million, by their own guthonty, and without any warrant, 
The third subscription had been conducted in a manner as disgrace¬ 
ful. Mr. Aislabio’s name was down for 70,000/.; Mr. Graggs, soniop, 
for 659,000/.; the E&tl of Sunderland’s for 160,000/.; and Mr. 
Stanhope for 47,000/. This report was succeeded by six others, less 
important. At the end of the last, the committee declared, that the 
absence of Knighl', who had been prinsipslly entrtVsted, prevented 
them from canying on their inquiries. .. • 

The first report was ordered to be printed, and taken into con¬ 
sideration on thd'next day but one succeeding. After a vetjy angry 
and anima ted debate, a scries of resolutions were agreed to, condem¬ 
natory of the condubt,pf the directors,^of the mtsoSbers 6f the parlia¬ 
ment and of the administration concerned with them; and declaring 
that they ought, eftch and all, to make satisfaction out of their own 
estates for the injury they had done the public. Their practices 
were declared to bo corrupt, infamous, and dangerous ; and a bill 
was ordered to be brought in for the relief of the unhappy sufferers. 

Mr. Charles Stanhope was the first person brought to account for 
his share in these transactions. lie urged in his defence that, for 
some yeajs past, he had lodged all the money he was possessed of in 
Mr. Knight’s bauds, and* whatever stock Mr. Knight had taken au'for 
him, he hau paid a valuable consideration for it. As for the stock 
that had been bought'^for him by Turnon /Jaswali, and (Jo., he know 
nothing about it. Whatever had been done in that matter was done 
without his authority, and he could not be responsible for it. Turner 
and Co. took the latter chai’ge upon themselves; bdi it was notorious 
to every imbiassou and unprejudiced person that Mr. Stanhope was a 
gainer of the 250,(XX)/. which lay in the hands of that firm to his fcredit.' 
Ho was, however, acquitted by a majority of three oiJy. The greatest 
exertions were made to screen him. Lord Stanhope, the son of the 
Earl of Chesterfield, went round to the wavering members, using all 
the eloquence he was possessed of to induep them eitlipr to vpte for 
the acquittal, o/to absent themselves from the House. Many wepk- 
hcaded country gentlemen wore led ilstray by his persuasions, and 
the result was as already slated. The acquittal caused the greatest 
discontent throughout the country. Mofesof a menacing character 
assembled in dill'er«at parts of London; fears of riots were generally 
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♦mtertained) erpecially as the examination of a still greater delinquent 
was expected by many to have a similar termination. Mr. Aislabie, 
vhoaohighoffioean^deepresponsibilities should havckopthim honest, 
'even had native principle been insufficient, vas very justly regarded 
as perhaps the greatest criminal of aU. His ease was entered into on 
“the day succeeding the acquittal of Mr. Stanhope. Great excitement 
prevailed, and the lobbies airl avenues of the House were beset by 
•e-owds impationt'to know the regult. The debate lasted thq whole 
dayi Mr. Aislabie found few friends: his guilt was so appax-ent and 
scfheinous that nobody had courage to stand up in his favour. It 
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wdh finally resolved, without a dissentient voice, tliat Mr. Aislabie 
had encouraged and promoted the dostmetive execution of tlie South- 
Sea scheme with a view to his own exorbitant profit, and had eom- 
bined wdth the directors in their pernicious praetieics, to lho,y,’iin of 
the public tra»Tfc and crcdii of the kingdom : that he siioidd for his 
offenSes bo ignoTniniously cxpcll^l from llte House of CeTnimons, and 
committed a close prisoner to tlio Tower of London; that he should 
be restraincdsfroin going opt of the kingdom fijr a w hole year, or till 
the end ofjtho next session of parliament j and tha|he should make 
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out a correct account of all his estate, in order that/I might be ap¬ 
plied to the relief of those who had suffered his inal-practiceB. 

This verdict caused the greatest joy. Though it was deli'jered at 
lialf-past twelve at night, it soon spread over the city. Several per¬ 
sons illuminated their houses in token of their joy. On t£e follow-. 
ing day, when Mr. Aislahie was conveyed to the Tower, the mob 
assembled on Tower-hill with the intention of hosting and pelting 
him. Not succeeding in this, they kindled a large bonfire, and danced 
around it in the exuberance of their delight. Several bonfires Were 
made in other placc.s; London presented the appearance of a holiday, 
and people congratulated one another as if they had just escaped from 
stinic great calamity, 'fho rage upon-the acquittal of Mr. Stanhope 
had grown to sur'/i a height, that none could tell where it would have 
ended, had Mr. Aislahie met with llio^lkc indnigencc. 

To inereaso the jniblie satisfaction, Sir George Ouswall, of the 
firm of Turner, ‘laswall, and Go., Was cx])elled from the House on the 
following day, committed to the Tow t, and ordered to rrfund the 
sura of 250,0(Kj/. 

That part of tlie''repoi t of the Committee of Secrecy which re¬ 
lated to lljo Earl of Sunderland was next taken into consideration. 
Every elfoi't wins made to clear his lordshij) from the imputation. 

As the case against him rested 
chiefly on the evidence extorted 
from Sir John lllunt, great pains 
were taken to make it appear that 
Sir .lolm’s word was not to bo he- 
lii'vc'd, es])ecially in a matter affect¬ 
ing the honour of a peer ancf privy 
comicillor. AH the friends of the 
miuisti^' rallied around the carl, it 
bcii'g generally reported that a ver¬ 
dict of guilly against him W'ould 
bring a Tory ministry into power. 
He was eventually acquitted by.a 
majority of 2;>3 against 172 : but 
the country was convinced of his 
guilt. The greatest indignation was 
everywhere expressed, and menacing mobs again assembled in 
London. Hajipity no disturbance took phice. " 

This was'the day on wfiich Mr. Craggs tho elder expired. ‘ The 
morrow had been appointed for the consiA'cration of his.case. It was 
very generally believed that he had poisoned himself. .,It appeared, 
iowevor, that grief for tl“> loss of his B8n, onc of the see’etaries of 
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the Tressmy, who had died five weeks previously of the small-pox, 
preyed muhh on *9il8 mind. For this son, dearly beloved, ho had 
been amassilig Vast heaps of riches : he had been getting money, but 
nof honestly; and he for whose sake L j had bartered lus honour 
and sullied, his fan?e was now no Bioro. The dread of further ex¬ 
posure increased his trouble of mind, and ultimately brought on an 
apoplectic fit^in which h^expired. He left a fortune of a million and 
a half, which was afterwards jfonfiscnted for the benefit pf the suff 
ferers by the unhappy delusion he had been so mainly iiistrumculal 
in raising. 

One by one the case of every director*of the com^'any^was taken 
into consideration. A sum amounting to two millions and fotfrteeii 
thousand pounds was confiscated from their estates towards repairing 
the mischief fliey had doilb, each man being allowed a certain residue 
in proportion to his conduct and circumstances, with which he might 
beghi the world anew. Sir Joi n Blunt was onl^f allowed 5000Z. out 
^of hi» fortune of upwards o '" 183,000^.; Sir John Fellows was allowed 
10,000f. out of 3t3,000h: Sir Theodore Janssen, 60,0001. out of 
243,000/.; Mr.^I' Jward Gibbon, 10,000/. dbt of li)6,000/.; Sir John 
Lambert, 5000/. out of 72,000/. Others, less deeply involved, were 
treated with greater liberality. Gibbon, the historian? whose grand¬ 
father was the Mr. Edward Gibbon so severely mulcted, has given, in 
the Memoirs of his Life and Writings, an interesting account of the 
proceedings m parliament at this time. He owns that he is not an 
unprejudiced witness; but, as all the writers from which it is possible 
to extract any notice of the proceedings of these disastrous years were 
prejudiced on the other side, the statements of the great historian be- 
(fotne of additional vaIuo.*lf only on the principle of awdi alteram par¬ 
tem, his opinion is entitled to consiiieration. »“In the year 171fi,” he 
says, “m^grandfather was elected one of the directors of the South- 
Sea company, and his books^exhibited the proof that before his ac¬ 
ceptance of that fatal office, he had acquired an independent fortune 
of 60,000/. But his fortune was overwhelmed ia the shipwreck of 
vhe year 1720, and the labours of thirty years were blasted in a 
.single day. Of the use or abuse of the South-Sea scheme, of the 
guilt or innocence of my grandfather and his brother directors, I am 
neither a competent nor a disinterested judge. Yet the equity of 
modem times must condemn the violent and arbitrary pijoceedings, 
which would liave disgaaced the cause of justice, aiwd rendered injus- 
tiee still nfbre odious. No sooner hadtthc nation awakened from its 
golden dream, than a popuSar and even a parliamentary clamour 
demand^^its victims; but it was acknowledged on all sides, that 
the diiyctors, however gtiilty, could not be touched by any known 
. 6 * 
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lavs of the land. The intemperate notions of Lord Molef w6rth were 
not literally acted on ; but a bill of pains and enaltils vas intro¬ 
duced—a retroactive statute, to punish the offencch w^oh did not 
exist at the time they were committed The legislature restrained 
the persons of the directors, imposed an exorbitant securily for 
their appearance, and marked their character with a previous ni,bto of 
ignominy. They were compelled to deliver, upon ogth, the strict 
value of tjicir estates, and were di8al>),cd from makinjf any transfer or 
alienation of any part of their property. Against a bUl of pains and 
penalties, it is the common right of every subject to be heard by his* 
counsel at the bar. They'prayed to bo heard. Their prflyer was re¬ 
fused, and their oppressors, who required no evidence, would listen 
to no defence. It<iad been at first proposed, that one-eighth of 
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their respcctivo estates should bo allowed for the future supj)drt of,' 
the directors; but it was cspeoially urged that, in the various shades 
of ojiulcnce and guilt, such a proportion would be too light for many, 
and for some, might possibly be too heavy. The character and con¬ 
duct of each maq were seirarately weighed; but, instead, of th^ calm 
soleniuity of ajudicial inqui-y, the fortune and hononn of thirijjr- 
threo Ihiglislimen were made Uie topics of hasty conversation, the 
sport of a lawless majority; and the basest member of the oonx 
* Emblenistie print of the Bonth-Sto Bobaiiaii, By W. Heguth. 
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mittee, by '<» malisons word or a sdent vote, might indulge liis ge¬ 
neral spleen or personal animosity. Injur;' : as aggravated by insult, 
and iiiMilt wiis embittered by pleasantry. AUowances of 20?. or 1«. 
were faootiouf !y inW'ed. A vague report that a director had formerly 
been concerned in another project, by which some unknown persons 
had lost their money, was admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. 
One man wd^ Ruined bctam.e Jie had dropped a foolish speech, thaj 
his horses should feed upon gSld; another, because ho waS grown so 
proud, that one day, at the Treasury, he had refused a civil answer to 
persons mreh above him. All were condemned, absent and unheard, 
in arbitra/y fines and for eiturcs, which swept away the greate^ part 
of their substance. Such bold oppression can scarcely be shielded 
by the omnipotence of parliament. My grandfather could not ex¬ 
pect to ix?,treated with more lenity thanliis companions. Ilis Tory 
principles and connexions rendered him obnoxious to the ruling 
powers. His name was reported in a snspieioils secret. His w'ell- 
*known abilities could not 'plead the excuse of ignorance or error. In 
tbc first proc.ce li igs ag-vin^'.. tlio Suuth-Sca^lifeclors, Mr. Gibbon was 
one of the liiist taken into custody, and in the final senteneo the 
measure, of his fine proclaimed him eminently guilty. The total 
estimate, which ho delivered on oath to the ITonsc of Commons, 
amounted to 106,543?. 6s. 6(1., exclusive of antecedent settlements. 
Two different allowances of 15,000?. and of 10,000/, were moved for 
Mr. Gibbon ; but on the (juestioti being put, it was carried without 
a division for the smaller sum. On flies© ruins, with the skill and 
credit of which parliament had not been able to despjj. him, my 
grandfather, at a matuKs age, erectcu foe edifice of a now fortune. 
The labours of sixteen years were ampl/ rewarded; and I have reason 
to holieve that the second siructurewas n%t muc^ inferior to tli» 
first.” • 

The next consideration df the legislature, after the punishment of 
the directors, was to restore public credit. The sebeme of Walpole 
had been found insufficient, and had fallen into disrepute. A com- 
pufilition was made of the whole capital stock of the South-Sea com¬ 
pany at the end of the year 1720. It was found to amount to thirty- < 
seven millions eight hundred thousand pounds, of which the stock al¬ 
lotted to all the proprietors only amounted to twenty-four million.s five 
hundred thousand pounds. The remainder of thirteen mjfcions three 
hunSred tiiousand pounds belonged the company in their corpo¬ 
rate capreity, and w'as the profit the/had made by the national de- 
jlusion.. Upwards of eight millions of this were taken from the com¬ 
pany, an® divided am'i^ the proprictor8*and subscribers generally, 
makift^ a dividend of about 33?. 6s. Si?, per c%ot. This was a great 
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reUef. It was further ordered, that such persons as had* borrowed 
' money from the South-Sea company upon stock acWUyJtransferred 
and pledged at the time of borrowing to or for the use of the'e^m- 
pany, should be free from all demands, upon payij^ent of ten per cent 
of the sums so borrowed. They had lent about eleven millions in this 
manner, at a time when prices were unnaturally raised; and they 
now received back one million one hundrod thousandjswhen prices 
had sunk to their ordinary level. * 

But it was a long time before public credit was thoroughly re; 
stored. Enterprise, like Icarus, had soared too high, and melted the 
wax of her wings; like Inarus, she had fallen into a sea, and learned, 
while'floundering in its waves, that her proper element was' the solid 
ground. She has neVer since attempted so high a flight. 

In times of great comineicial prosperity there has been a tendency 
to over-speculation on several occasions since then. The'success of 
one project gcneraliy produces othtTj's of a similai" kind. Popular 
imitativeness will always, in a trading nation, seissc hold of such suc¬ 
cesses, and drag a coR.munity too anxious for profi^ into,gr abyss 
from which extrication is difficult. Bubble companies, of a kind 
similar to those engendered by the South- Sea project, lived their little 
day in the fanfcus year of the panic, 1825. On that occasion, as in 
1720, knavery gathered a rich harvest from cupidity, but both suf¬ 
fered when the day of reckoning came. The schemes of the yeax 1836 
threatened, at one time, results as disastrous; hut they W'oro happily 
averted before it was too late.* 



£VaBI,XS8' pusviis— mOM A TKT IS TUB COIJ.ECHOK OK K. HAWdSS, *»«. 

• Thu So«th-Se» piwicrt remained until lIMa the (rreatet' example in lUllixft hiatory of 
the iufatnation of the people for eommereial giimlditiir. The first edition of theae .vcliur.ea, 
wax pubUehed Home Ume before tlU' outbreak of ilte Ureat Hallway Mania of ,‘iiat and thy 
foUowiag year. ^ v 
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THE TULIPOMANI\. 


^Qaia fom, o civcj* ?—/.utan. 

Thb tulip—so named, it is said, from a Turkish word, signifying a 
turban—was introduced Into n esleni Europe aboift the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Conrad (rcsiior, who claims the merit of haring 
brought it into repute,—Sttle dreaming of the commotion it was 
shortly afterwards to malic in the world,—says that ho first saw it 
in the year 1659, in a garden at Augsburg, bclTmging to the learned 
Csnnsellor Herwart, a man very fiimous in hi.s day for his collection 
of rare exotics. The bulbs were sent to tliis gentleman by a ftien^ 
at Constantinople, where the flower had long been a favourite. In 
the course of ten or eleven years after this period, tulips were much 
sought after by the wealthy, especially in Holland agfi Germany. 
Hi^ pegple at Amsterdam sent for tj^e bulbs direct to Constantinople, 
and pa>d the most extra- agant jirlccs for them? The first roots 
phm^ -in England w*ero brought from Vienna in 1600. Until the 
year 16®4 the tulip annually increaseds in reputation, until it was 
^eeifled a proof of bad taste in any man of fortune to be without a 
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collection of llicm. Many learned men, includijpg PoApeius d« 
Angelis, and tlie celebrated Lipsius of Leyden, th^ auikor of the 
treatise “Do Constantia,” were passionately fond of tulips. Xhe 
rage for possessing them soon cai^ht the middleaclasses of socjety, 
and merchants and shoplceepcrs, cren of moderate moans, began to 
vie with each other in the rarity of these flowers and the preposterous 
prices they paid for them. A trader^t Ilill'laera wasJIAown to pay 
rfiic-half o^ his fortune for a single wot, not with the design of 
selling it again at a profit, bnt to keep in his own conserratory for 
the admiration of his acquaintance. 

One would suppose that there must have been some great virtue 
in thiS'flower to liavc made it so valuable iif the eyes of so prudent a 
people as the Dutch; ‘out it has neither th(^bcButy nor iho perfume 
of tlie rose—^liardly the beauty of the “ sweet, sweet-peajjeither 
is it as enduring as cither. Cowley, it is true, is loud in its proige. 
He says— i ^ 

“The tulip next appearod, all over gay ,' 

Lut wanton,*rull of pride, and full of f lay ; 

The world cau’f show a dyobut liero has xduvo; 

Nay, by new mixtures, ehc can change her face ( 

Purple and gold are both beneath her cure, 
richest needlework she loves to wear; 

Her only study is to please the eye, 

And to Outshine the rest in finery." 

Tliis, though not very poetical, is the description of a poet. Beck¬ 
mann, in his yistory of Inventions, paints it with more fidelity, and 
in jirosc more pleasing than Cowley’s poetry. Ho says, “ There are 
few' plants which acquire, through accident, weakness, or disease, 
so many variegations as the tulip. When uncultivated, and in its 
natural state, it is almost of one colour, h^ large leaves,'and an 
extraordinarily long stem. When it has been weakened by cultiva¬ 
tion, it becomes more agreeable in the eyes of the flori^.. The petals 
are then paler, smaller, and more diversified in hue; and the leaves 
acquire a softer green colour. Thqs this masterpiece of culture, the 
more beautiful it turns, grows so much the weaker, so that, with the 
greatest skill and most careful attention, it can scarcely be trans- 
iJantcd, or even kept alive.” 

Many persons grow insensibly attached to that which gives them 
a great deal of trouble, as a mother often lovc.f her sick Aid evhr- 
ailing child hettcr.than her moriTiealthy ^pflTspring. Upon ii^e saiiie 
principle we must account for the unmerited oficomia lavishcd^upon 
these fragile blossoms. In l(i34i, the rage among^lhe Dutch toipossess 
them Mas so great lhat the ordinary iudustTy of the counlryAias 
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neglected,; acl the population, eren to its lowest dregs, embarked in 
the tulip tra ’,,. as the mania increased, prices augmented, until, 
in the year 1638, many persons were ku • ra to invest a fortune of 
100,tKX) floras in th^ purchase of forty roots. It then became neces¬ 
sary to sell them by their weight in perits, a small weight less than 
a gram. A tulip of the species called Admiral Liefl-en, weighing 400 
perils, was worth 4400 lloains; an Admiral Van derEyek, weighing^ 
440 perils, was^orth 1260 florijjs j a GhilAer of 106 perils was worth 
1615 florins; a Viceroy of 400 perils, 3000 florins; and, most precious 
-of 511, g Semper Augnslus, weighing 200 perils, was thought to be 
very cheap at 5500 florins. The latter was much sought after, and 
even an inferior bulb might command a price of 2000 florins, ^t is 
related that, at one time, early in 1636, there were only two roots of 
this description to be had in aU Holland, and those not of the best. 
One was'iif the possession of a dealer in Amsterdam, and the other in 
Harltiom. So anx'ous were the bpeculators to obtain them, that one 
'gersc.s offered the fee-sirnp'.o of twelve acres of building-ground for 
the Earlecm ti lip. That of^Vrnslcrdam was bsugkt for 4600 florins, 
a new carriage, two grey horses, and a complete set of harness. 
Munting, an industrious author of that day, who wrote a folio 
volume of one thousand pages upon the tulipomania, fias preserved 
the following list of the various articles, and their value, which wore 
delivered for one single root of the rare species called the Viceroy; 


florins. 

Two lasts of wheat. . . 416 

Four lasts of ryo.. 

Four fat oxen. a « • • • 480 

Fight tkt swine 210 

Twelve ikt sheep.^ . 120 

TwoHogshe^ofwbif' , , . . , 70 

Fo^innsofocor . 32 

Two tuns of butter.302 

One thousand lbs. of cheese .120 

A complct^>ed 100 

A suit of clAihes.. 80 

A silver drinkin^^cup ......... 00 


2500 

People who had been absent from Holland, and whoso chance it 
was to return when this foUy was at its maiimum, were sometimes 
led into awkward dilemmas by their ignorance. There is Sn, .musing 
instanse of the kind related m Blainville’s Travels, *A wealthy mer¬ 
chant, who prided himself net a littlo*1)n his rare ttiiips, received 
upon one occasion a verywaJuable consignment of merchandise from 
tl.-o Leva^Jt. Intelligence of its arrival was Jjrought him by a sailor, 
who pre^nlod himself for that purpose at ihc counting-house, among 
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bales of goods of every description. The merobjuit, to reward him 
for his news, munificently made him a present of a,.fin« red herring 
for his breakfast. The sailor had, it appears, a great partiality for 
onions, and seeing a bulb very ^ike an onion lying upon the qpunter 
of this liberal trader, and thinking it, no doubt, very much put of 
its place among silks and velvets, he slily seized an opportunity and 
^slipped it into his pocket, ns a relish for^iis herring.‘ Ha got clear 
ofi" vith his prize, and proceeded tw the quay to eat his breakfast. 
Hardly was his back turned when the merchant missed his valuable 
Semper Auffuntus, worth t)iree thousand florins,or about2801. sterling.' 
The whole establishment was instantly in an uproar; search was 
eveiywhere made for the precious root, but it was not to be found. 
Great was the raerefeant’s distress of mint].. The search was renewed, 
but again without success. At last some one thought of the saih>r. 

The unhappy merchant sprang into the street at the barq sug¬ 
gestion. His alartaed household followed him. The sailor, simple 
soul! had not thought of concealment. lie was found quietly sitting 
on a coil of ropes, masticating the last imorselof h?8,“ o/ilo v.” Little 
did" he dream that he had been eating a breakfast whose cost might 
have regaled a whole ship’s crew for a twelvemonth; or, as the 
plundered merchant himself expressed it, “might hare sumptuously 
feasted the Prince of Orange and the whole court of the Stadtholder.” 
Anthony caused pearls to he dissolved in wine to drink the health of 
Cleopatra; Sir liichard Whittington was as foolishly magnificent in 
an entertainment to King Henry V.; and Sir Thomas Gresham drank 
a diamond .dissolved in wdno to the health of Quoen Elizabeth, when 
she opened the Eoyal Exchange; but the breakfast of this roguish 
Dutchman was as splendid as either. He had an advantage, too, 
over his wasteful preddbessors: their gems did not. improve the taste 
or the wholesome ness of their wine, whilo kie tulip was quite delicious 
with his red herring. The most unforbanate pai’t of the business for 
him was, that he remained in prison for some months on a charge of 
felony preferred against him by the merchant. 

Another story is told of an, English traveller, which is scarcely ■ 
less ludicrous, 'lliis gentleman, an amateur botanist, happened to^ 
see a tulip-root lying in the conservatory of a wealthy Dutchman. 
Being ignorant of its quality, he took out liis penknife, and peeled 
off its coats, with the view of making experiments upon it. When it 
was by this meafis reduced to half its size, he cut it itfeo two’ equal 
sections, makiltg all the time many learned remarks on the singular 
appearances of the unknown bulb. Suddenly the ow ner pounced 
%pon him, and, with fury in his eyes, asked, him if he know what ho 
Itad been doing? “^’eeling amost extraordinary onion,” replied the 
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jdiiloBopher. Hmdert tausend ivyvelS" said the Dutchman; “it’s 
an Admiral T-zn Aer Eych." “ Thank you,” replied the traveller, 
taking out his note-book to make a memor mdum of the same; “are 
these admirals commOti in your oouutigr f” “ Death aud the Devil!” 
^ said the Dutdimau, seizing the astonished man of science by the col¬ 
lar; “ some before the syndic, and you shall see.” In spite of his 
remonstrances, tlje travellei^'was l«d through the streets followed by 
a mob of persons. When brougBt into the presence of the” magis¬ 
trate, he learned, to his consternation, that the root upon which he 
had been orpemnentalisiug was worth four- thousand florins ; and, 
notwithstanding all he could urge in extenuation, he was lodged.in 
prison until ho found securities for the payment this sura. 

The deraandefor tulips of>a rare species increased so much in the 
year 1636,, tl^at regular marts for their sale were established on the 
Stock .Exchange of Amsterdam, in jBotterdam, Harlaem, Leyden, 
Alkmar, Hoorn, ana other towns. Symptoms of gambling now be¬ 
came, foV the first time, apparent. The stock-jobbers, ever on the 
alert for a jew sjii -mlation, Jbalt largely in tulips, making use of all 
the means they so well knew how to employ to cause fluctuations in 
prices. At first, as in all these gambling mania, confidence was at 
its height, and every liody gained. The tulip-jobbers speculated in 
the rise and fall of the tulip stocks, and made largo profits by buy¬ 
ing when prices foil, and soiling out when they rose. Many indi¬ 
viduals grew suddenly rich. A golden bait hung temptingly out be¬ 
fore the people, and one after the other, they rushed to the tulip- 
marts, like flies around a honey-pot. Everv one imagin.''d'that the 
passion for tulips would lasKor ever, and that the wealthy from every 
pi;jt of the w'orld would send to Holland, and ^ay whatever prices 
wore asked for thoniv The riches of Europe would be concentrated 
on the shoreS of the Znyder Zee, and poverty banished from the fa¬ 
voured clime of Holland, Nollies, citizens, farmers, mechanics, sea¬ 
men, footmen, maid-servants, even chimney-sweeps and old clothes- 
W'omen, dabbled in tulips. People of all grades converted their pro- 
iperty into cash, aud invest,ed it in flowfers. Houses and lands were 
•aflored for sale at ruinously low prices, or ussigm'd in payment of 
vTiargains made at the tulip-mart. Foreigners became smitten with the 
f same frenzy, and money poured into Holland from all directions. 
The prices of tho neccssarios of life rose again by degrecl'; houses 
ind lands, horses and carriages, and lusuries of every sort, rose in 
ralue with them, and for some months Holland seemed tho very antc- 
ihamber of.Plutus. The operations of the trade became so extensive 
WJ(! so intfidttte, that it '.i-ss found necessary to draw up a code of 
Hws for &10 guidance of the dealers. Notaries and clerks were also 
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appointed, who deroted themselTea exolusireljnito the'’interest* of 
the trade. The designation of public notary wa*. hardly known in 
some towns, that of tulip-notary usurping its place. In the smaller 
towns, where there was no excjiange, the principal tavern was usually 
selected as the “ show-place,” where high and low traded in,tulips, 
and confirmed their bargains over sumptuous entertainments." These 
dinners were sometimes attended by tw8 or three Jidndred persons, 
and large vases of tulips, in full blbom, were placed at regular inter¬ 
vals upon the tables and sideboards for their gratifieation during Ihe 
repast. • • , ’ 

,At last, however, the more prudent began to see that this folly 
could not last forever. Bieh people no longer bought the flowers 
to keep them in their gardens, but t( 48 ell them aigain at cent per 
cent profit. It was seen that somebody must lose fearfully in the 
end. As this conviction spread,jjrioes feU, and never rose.again. 
Confidence was destroyed, and a universal panic seised upon the 
dealers. A had agreed to purchase ten Semper AugasHneslrom'B, 
at four thousand floSgjioach, at six wfteks after* tfie signing of the 
contract. £ was ready with the flowers at the appointed time; but 
the price h^d fallen to tliroe or four hundred florins, and A refused 
either to pay the diflerenoe or receive the tulips. Defaulters were 
viuounccd day after day in aU the towns of Holland. Hundreds 
who, a few months previously, had began to doubt that there was 
such a thing as poverty in the land suddenly found themselves the 
possessors of a few bulbs, w'hich nobody wotild buy, even though 
they ofibred them at one quarter of the sums they had paid for them. 
The cry of distress resotmded every whcio, and each man accusgdhis 
neighbour. The few who had contrived to enrich themselves hid 
their wealth from tlie knowledge of thfir fellifw-citizcns, and in¬ 
vested it in the English or other funds. Many who, fof a brief sea¬ 
son, had emerged from the humblef walks of life, were cast back 
into their origimd obscurity. Substantial merchants were reduced 
almost to beggary, and many a representative of a noble line saw the 
fortunes of his house ruined beyond reaemption. » 

When the first alarm subsided, the tulip-holders in the several 
towns held public meetings to devise what measures were bestto be' 
taken to restore public credit. It was generally agreed that depu¬ 
ties should be |ent from all parts to Amsterdam, to consult with the 
government upon some renv^y for the evil. The goveitimenl at first 
refused to interfere, but aHvised the tulip-holders to agree to some 
plan among themselves. Several meetings were held for this purpoge; 
but no measure could Ife devised likely <give satisfaetteU to the de¬ 
luded people, or repair even a slight portion of themischief'that had 
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betm done. langtif,ge of complaint and reproach was in erery 
body’s mouth, ai 'alj the meetings were of the most stormy charac¬ 
ter. At Ijst, however, after miicli bickering ar 1 ill-will, it was agreed, 
at Amsterdam, by the assembled deputio^, that all contracts made in 
the height of the mania, or prior to the month of November, 1636, 
should be declared null and void, and that, in those made after that 
date, purchasers slfould bo fret»l froip tbeir engagements, on paying 
u'* per cent to the vendor. Tliis decision gave no satisfaction. •The 
vendors who had their tulips on band were, of course, discontented, 
and 'those who had pledged themselves to purchase, thought them¬ 
selves hardly treated. Tulips which had, at one time, been worth six 
thousand florins, were now to b6 procured for five hundred; so that 
the composition of,tcn per cenj^was one hundred florins more than 
the actual value. Actions for breach of contract were threatened in 
all the courts ol^ the country; hut the latter refused to lake cogni¬ 
sance of gambling transactions. " 

The mtftter was finally referred to the Provincial Council at the 
Hague, and i.' uses eopR Jently cspected that the wisflom of this body 
would invent some measure by which credit should be restored. Ex¬ 
pectation wa? on the stretcE for its decision, but it never came. The 
members continued to deliberate week after week, and at las.’, after 
thinking about it for Ibreo months, declared that they could oiler no 
final decision until they had more information. They advised, liow- 
ever, that, in the meantime, every vendor should, in the presence of 
witnesses, olTer the tulips in naiura to the purchaser for the sum* 
agreed upon. If tlio latter refused to take them, tliey might be put 
up for sale by public auction, aiyl the origiui;' cc!fitr.'.ctor held respon¬ 
sible for the diflcrcnce between the actual and Ihevstipulated price. 
This was exactly tho pkin recommended by the dc^)uties,'and which 
was already shoSvn to be of no avail. There was no court in Holland 
which would enforce payment. The question was raised in Amster- 
^dam, but the judges ipianimously refused to interfere, on the ground 
that debts contracted in gambling were no debts in law. 

Thus Ijie matter rested. To find a rcmsdy was beyond tho power 
of the government. Those who were unlucky enough to have had 
Btoses of tulips on hand at the lime of the sudden reaction were left 
to bear their min as philosophically ns they could; those w ho had 
made profits wore allowed to keep them; but the commcrccsii.? the 
country suffered■tt severe shock, from whicliit was many years ere it 
recoverSd. ^ » , # 

The example of the Duteff was imitated to some extent in Eng¬ 
land. *In tho yeur 1636 lulipw wore publicly sold in the Exchange of 
London, audsthe jobbers exerted themselves to tho xitmost to raise 
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them to the fictitions value th^ had acquired in Amsterdam. lo 
Paris also the jobbers strove to create a tolipomunid. In both cities 
they only partially succeeded. Hotrever, the force of ozampleflnroTight 
the flowers into great favour, and amongst & certain class- of people 
tulips have eveb since been prized more highly than any other flowers 
of the field. The Dutch are still notorious for their partiality to them, 
and continue to pay higher prioss for them than any other people. 
As the rich Englishman boasts oi“ his fine race-horses or his old pic¬ 
tures, so does the wealthy Dutchman vaunt him of his tulips. . 

In England, in out- day, strange as it may appearj a tulip will pro¬ 
duce more money than an oak. If oge could be found, rara in territ, 
and black as the black swan of Juvenal, its price would eqpal that 
of a dozen acres of standing com. I«; Scotland, towards the close of 
the seventeenth century, the highest price for tulips, aceording to the 
authority of writer in the supplement to the third edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britanniea, was ten guineas. Their value^appcars to 
have diminished from that time till the year 1769, when the two*most 
valuable species in England wore tb*fe Bon QUe^do afid the Vdlenti- 
nier, the former of which was worth two guineas and the latter two 
guineas snd a half. These prices appear to have been the minimum. 
In tbe year 1800, a common price was fifteen guineas for a single bnlb. 
In 1836, a bnlb of tbe species called the Mi.ss Fanny Kemble was sold 
by public auction in London for seventy-five pounds. Still more re¬ 
markable was the price of a tulip in the pos.session of a gardener in 
the King’s Koad, Oiielsea;—in his catalogues it w'as labelled at two 
hundred guineas. 
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Sfavclifvs for ii)t ^^^ilosop^cc's ^tont antj tfte OMatct oC ICtfr. 

Mercury {loquitur). Tlie tnis(’bi«f a occrct lui* of ibom k«ow, above lht''Con« 
coala and drawing of us^^uebangh! howf«oov€iithe; may pretenii, under 
the si^cious names of Gcber, Arnold, Lulll, or bombast of H<^onheim, to commit 
miracles in art, and treason agaiiiKt nature! As if the title of ph11<»0)>hcr, that 
creature of glory, were to4>e fetehed out of a iVimace I 1 am^i^icir cru^c and tlicir 
sublimate, tbeif precipitate and their unctions; their male andtbeir female, some* 
times their ]iermaplirodite~wbnw Uiey l*8t to style me ! They will calcine you a 
grave matron, as it might be a mother of the maids, and spring up a young virgin 
out of her ashes, as iVc«li os a phccniz; lay you an old courtier on the coals, like a 
sausage or a bloat-hcrring, and, after they have broiled him cnou^li, blow a soul 
into him with a pair of bellows! See, they begin to muster again, and draw their 
forces Bgaiusi me! The genius of the place defend me 1 —Bbit Jukbok’b 
Maeqve: Mercury vindicated from the AlchymieU. 

Dissatisfaction witli his lot seems to be the characteristic of matt 
in all ages and climates. So far, however, from being an evil, as at 
Hret might be supposed, it been the great civiliser our race; 
and ha3 tended, more than any tUiug else,*^^ raise us aboye the con¬ 
dition of the brutes. But tl>e same discontent \rhi(*h has been the 
souroe of all 4niprovcment, lias been the parent of no small progeny 
of follies and absurdities; to Urtico these laMer Is our present object. 
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Vast W the subject appears, it is easily reducible wiihin such limits as 
will make it comprehensive without being wearison/ , <md render its 
study both instructive and amusing. 

7hrce causes especially have excited tbr discontent o^mankind j 
and, by impelling us to seek for remedies for the irremediable, have 
bewildered us in a maze of madness and error. These are death, 
toil, and ignorance of the ftitur^^the 'doom of man upon this sphere, 
and far which he shews his anti pi thy by liis love of life, his longing fi>r 
abundance, and his craving curiosity to pierce the secrets of th6 days 
to come. The first has led many to imagine that they^ight find means 
to avoid death, or, failing in this, that they might, nevertheless, so 
prolong existence as to reckon it by centuries instead of units. From 
this sprang the' search, so long continued and stijl pursued, for the 
elixir vitae, or water oflijb, which has led thousands to pretend to it 
and millions to believe in it.’ From the second sprang the gearoh for 
the philosopher's stone, which was to create plenty by changing all 
metals into gold; and from the third, the false sciences of astrdogy, 
divination, and tliejir divisions of njcromancy,^chiromancy, augury, 
with all their train of signs, portents, and omens. 

In tracing the career of tlio erring philosophers, or the wilful 
cheats, who have encouraged or jireyed upon the credulity of man¬ 
kind, it will simplify and elucidate the subject, if we divide it into 
three classes: the first comprising alchj'mists, or those in general 
who have devoted themselves to the discovering of tlio philosopher’s 
stone and the water of life; the second comprising astrologers, ne¬ 
cromancers, sorcerers, goomancers, and all those who pretended to 
discover futurity; and the third consisting of the dealers in charms, 
amulets, philters, universal-panacea mongers, touchers for the evil, 
seventh sons of a seventh son, sympathetic-powder compounders, 
homoBopathists, animal magnetisers, and all the motley tribe of 
quacks, empirics, and chai-iatans. 

But in narrating the career of such men, it will be found that 
many of them united several or all of the functions just mentioned; 
that the alchymist was a fortune-teller, or a necromancer—that he 
pretended to cure all maladies by touch or charm, and to work mira¬ 
cles of every kind. In the dark and early ages of European bistoiy 
that is most especially the case. Even as wo advance to more recent 
periods, we shall find great difficulty in separating the characters. 
The alchymist seldom confined himself strictly to I^s pretended sci¬ 
ence—the sorcerer and necromanders to theirs, or the,medical charla¬ 
tan to his. Beginning with alchymy, sfemo confusion of these classes 
is unavoidable j but the ground will clear for us as >.ve advance. 

Let us not. in the pride of our superior knowledgv., turn with 
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oontempt honi the /olUes of our predecesgors. The study of the 
MTors into whl; h great minds have fallen in the pursuit of truth can 
never be uninsfcructive. As the man lookf back to the days of his 
childhood and liis you^, and recallr to hiS mind the strange notions 
and false opinions ttiat swayed his actions at that time, that he may 
■ wonder at them ; so should society, for its ediiication, look back to 
the opinions wMeh governed the ages fled. Ho is but a superficial 
ithinker who would despise and resuso to hear of them merely because 
they are absurd. No man is so wise but that he may learn some 
wisdom from his past errors, either of thcgight or action, and no 
society has made such adi ances as to be capable of no iraprovemc^it 
from the retrospect of its padt folly and credulity.^ And not only is 
such a study instructive: he who reads for amusement only will find 
no chapter in the annals of the human mind more amusing than this. 
It opens out Ihe whole realm of fiction—the wild, the fantastic, and 
the wonderful, and all the immense variety of things “ that are not, 
and caailot be; but that have been imagined and believed.” 


For more than a thousandyears the art of alcbymy captivated many 
noble spirits, and was believed in by millions. Its origin'is -nvolvcd 
in obscurity. Some of its devotees have claimed for it an antiquity 
coeval with the creation of man himself; others, again, would trace it 
no further bact (ban the time of Noali. Vincent de Heauvais argues, 
indeed, that all the autediluviaus must have possessed a knowledge 
of alchymy; and j>artioularly cites Noah as having been ac*[aaintcd 
with Uio elixir vital, or hc^could not havoslived to so prodigious 
an age, and have begotten children when upwar(48 of five hundred, 
lenglei du Fresnoy,jn his Biatoryoftke BermUicPhilosophy,sa,ys 
“ Most of them pretended that Shera, or Chem, the son of Noah, was 
an adept in the art, and thougW it highly probable that the n ords 
cAemistry and alchj^my are both derived from his name.” Others 
say, tlie art w'as derived from the Egyptians, amoujjs,. whom it was 
first founded by Hermes Trismegistus., Moses, who is looked upon 
as a first-rate alchyniist, gained his knowledge in Egj'pt; but he kept 
it all to himself, and would not instruct the children of Israel in its 
mysteries. All the writers upon alchymy triumphantly cite the story 
of the golden calf, in the 32d chapter of Exodus, to prove Si it this 
great lawgiver was an adopt, and could make or unmaio gold at his 
pleasure. It is recorded, thi-t Myses was se wroth with the Israelites 
for their idolatry, “ that betook the calf which they had made, and 
burned it in!tJjo fire, and gpound it to powders and strewed it upon 
the water^nd made the ehilSren of Israel drink o£ it.” This, say 
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the alchymists, he never could have done had Ije not been m poB8ei> 
sion of the philosopher's stone; by no other mq,an^‘ could he hare 
made the powder of gold float upon tho water. But we must leave 
this knotty point for the consideration of the adepts in t^e art, if 
any such there be, and come 'to more modern periods of its history. 
The Jesuit, Father Martini, in his Historid Sinica, says, it was prac¬ 
tised by the Chinese two thousand five L andred year,, before the birth 
of Christ; but his assertion, being unsupported,* is worth nothing. 
It would appear, however, that pretenders to the art of making gold 
and silver existed in Borne in the first centuries after the Christian 
era, and that, when discovered, they were liable to punishment as 
knaves and impostors. At Constantinople, in the fourth century, 
the transmutation of metals was very generally believed in, and many 
of the Greek ecclesiastics wrote treatises upon the subject. Their 
names are preserved, and some notice of their works given, in the 
third volume oftLenglet du Fresi.oy's History sf the Hermetic Philo¬ 
sophy. Their notion appears to liave been, that all metals were com¬ 
posed of two substhnccs; the one, metalhc earjh^; andj the other, a 
red inflammable matter, which they called sulphur. The pure union 
of these substances formed gold; but other metals were mixed with 
and contaminated by various foreign ingredients. The object of the 
jihilosopher's stone was to dissolve or neutralize all these ingredients, 
by which iron, lead, copper, and all metals would be transmuted into 
the original gold. Many learned and clever men wasted their time, 
their health, and their energies in this vain pursuit; but for several 
ccuturius it took no great hold upon the imagination of the people. 
The history of the deluuion appears, in a munuor, lost from this time 
till the eighth century, when it appeared amongst the Arabians.' 
From this ptfriod il'becomes easier to trace its progress. A master 
then a))peared, who was long looked upon as the father of the science, 
and whose name is indissolubly connected w ith it. 

Gedke. 

Of this philosopher, who‘devoted his life to the study ofrilchyipy, 
but few particulars are known. He is thought to have lived in the 
year 730. His true name was Abou Moussah Djafar, to which wm 
added At Soli, or “ The Wise,” and he was born at Houran, in Meso¬ 
potamia.* Snme have thought he was a<Greek, otl^ers a Spaniard, 
and others ^prince of Hi^ostan; hot of all Uie mistakes which have 
been made respecting him, the most ludicrous was that made by the 
French* translator of ^preuger’s History of Medicine, \A.o thought, 
• Siographie Pnivenel/s. 
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from the Bound of flis uamo that he was a German, and rendered it 
as the “DoniiaiiJur,” or Giver. No detaOs of his life are known; 
but it is asserted that ho wrote more than hundred works upon 
the philosopher’s stoSe and the watefsof life. He was a great enthu¬ 
siast in his art, and compared the incredulous to little children shut 
up in a narrojv room, witjjout windows or aperture, who, Ixicauso 
they saw nothing beyond, denied the existence of tho great globo 
itsflf. He thought that a preparation of gold would cure all mala¬ 
dies, not only in man, hut in the inferior animals and plants. He also 
imagined that all the metals labotired unclcf disease, with the excep¬ 
tion of gold, which was the unly one in perfect health. lie affinm-d, 
that the secret of the philo.sopher’s atone had bct% more than once 
discovered; bift that the a-.icient and wise men who luul hit upon 
it would never, by word or writing, communicate it to men, because of 
their uuworthiuess and iuercdulity.’* But tho lifo,of Geher, though 
spent .':j( the pursuit of this vain ohinicra, was not altogether useless. 
He stumbled upon discoveries which he did nol^seek ; and science is 
indebted to him i'.ir the first mention of corrosive sublimate, the red 
oxide of mercury, nitric acid, and the nitrate of silver.f 

For m6rc than two luiudrcd years after the deatli ot Geher, th« 
Arabian philosophers devoted themselves to tho study of alchymy, 
joining with it that of astrology. Of these the most celebrated was 

Alfabaui. 

Alfarabi flourished at the commencement of the tentl^ cciitufry, 
and enjoyed the reputatioi^of being one of»tho most learned men of 
his age. Ho spent his life in travelling from coiiBii'y to country, that 
he migiit gather tho jipinions of philosophers ujion the ^eat secrets of 
nature. No danger dismayed him; no toil wearied him of the pur¬ 
suit. Many sovereigns cudeawoured to retain him at their courts; 
but ho refused rest until he had discovered tho groat ohjeot of 
his life—the art of presen'ing it for centuries, am? of making gold 
as much as he needed. This waiideriyg mode of life ,at last proved 
fatal to him. Ho had been on a visit to Mecca, not so much for re¬ 
ligious as for philosopliical purposes, wlien, roturuing through Syria, 
he stopped at the court of the Sultan Seifeddoulct, who was re- 

• His sum " of porteetUm,” or instructions to stnilcnts to aid tlipm in tho> aliorioua 
aearoh for the stouft and elixir, hat been translated into most of tho languages of Europe. 
An Biigilsh tSfslation, 1y a great enthusiast in ^chymy. one n!iel;pi .. Itaseell, waa 
puhliehod in Loudon in 1688. Thcyirefaoi i dateil eight years previously from the house 
of tho aldhynyst, “at tho Star, in Newmarket, in Wapping, near the Doek.“ His design 
In wdertaking.yte translation wa;;. as he informs us, to ex|>osi the fhise pretences of the 
many igni^pt pretenders to the '^cidhee who abounded in his day, 

t ArUolCGeber, ilityrup&ie Ifwtwraeile. 

‘tol. 1. 7 
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nownod as tlic patron of learning. He presented hiuisolf in his tra- 
Telling attiro in the presence of that monarch and hjs t,!>n"tiers j and, 
■vrithont invitation, coolly sat himself down on the sofa beside the 
prince. The courtiers and wise men were indignant; and the sul¬ 
tan, who did not know the intruder, was at first inclined to follow 
their example. He turned to one of his officers, and ordered*him to 
eject the presumptuous stranger from tlAi room; but^Alfarabi, with¬ 
out moving, dared tliem to lay hands upon him; and, turning him¬ 
self calmly to the prince, remarked that he did not know who d as 
his guest, or ho would treat him with honour, not with violence. 
The sultan, instead of being still further incensed, as many poten¬ 
tates would liare Jjeen, admired liis coilncss; and, requesting him 
to sit still closer to him on the sofa, entered into a Iqng conversation 
with him upon science and divine philosophy. All the court were 
charmed with tho stranger. Questions for discussion wore pro- 
pounded, on all o7 which he showed superior knowledge, itfe con¬ 
vinced every one who ventured to dispflto with him; and iSJ)oke>so 
eloquently upon thc'’science of alchymy, that h'; was at-once recog¬ 
nised as only second to tho great Gcber himself. One of the doctors 
present inquired whether a man who knew so many sciences was ac¬ 
quainted with music P Al farabi made no reply, but merely requested 
that a lute should bo brought him. The lute was brought; and ho 
played such ravishing and tender melodies, that all tho court were 
melted into tears. He then changed his theme, aud played airs so 
sprightly, that ho sot tho grave philo.sophers, srdtan and all, dancing 
as fast as their legs could carry them. lie then sobered them again 
by a mournful strain, ahd made them '•ob and sigh as if bro^on- 
hoartod. The sultan, highly delighted with Jiis powers, entreated 
him to stay, offering liiin every inducement tha‘ wealth, power, and 
dignity could supply; but the alcb 3 Tnist resolutely refused, it being 
decreed, bo said, that he should nevliir repose till he had discovered 
tho philosopher’s stone. He set out accordingly 'he same evening, 
and was murdered by some thieves in the deserts of Syria. His bio¬ 
graphers give no further particulars of his life beyond mentioning 
that he wrote several valuable treatises on bis art, all of which 
however, have been lost. His death happened in the year 964. 

Avicenna. 

Avioenna, wSiose real name was Ebn Cinna, another geeat alehymist, 
was bom at Bokhara in £80. His' reputation as a physician and 
a man skilled in all sciences was so great", that the Sultw Magdal 
Houleth resolved to try lus powers in the ^eat soienoe of government. 
He was accordingly made Grand Vizier of that prince, and *TiIed the 
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state with some «a(ivaBtagc; but in a soicube still more difliculfc, lie 
fmled conijildtfly. Ho could not rule Ms own passions, but gave 
hiipself up CO wine and women, and led a ’ife of shameless debauchery. 
Amid the multifanioua pursuits of business and pleasure, he never¬ 
theless found time to write seven* treatises upon the philosopher’s 
stone, which wore for many nges looked upon as of great value by 
pretenders t# the art. It is raroJ.hnt an eminent ^iysiciaii,as Avieenu|i 
appears to have been, abandoas himself to soijsual gratification j but 
So completely did he become entbrallcd in the course of a few years, 
that he was dismissed from his high oflico, and died shortly after¬ 
wards of premature obi ago and a complication of jjjaladies, brought 
on by debauchery. His ’death took place in tiie year X036. After 
his time fcij philosoubcrs of any note in Arabia are heard of as 
devoting themselves to the study of alchymyj but it began shortly 
afterwards to attract greater attention in Europe. Xoamed men in 
France, England, Spain, and Italy, expre8se<> their belief in the 
•scietft'O, and many devoted their whole energies to it. In the twelfth 
and till ‘e ntl'^;'''uturies ispeoially, it was cllensively pursued, and 
some of the brightest names of that age are connected with it. Among 
tho most eminent of them are 

Albeetus Maonus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Tho first of these philosophers w'as bom in tbeyear 1193, of a noble 
family at Lavvingen, in the Ilucliy of Neuburg, on the Danube. For 
the first thirty years of his life he appeared remarkably dull and 
stujiid, and it was feared by every one that no good ejiuld come of 
him. ' He entered a Doiginican monasteiy at an early age; but made 
so little progress in bis studios, that he was nSsro than mice upon the 
point of abandoujjig them in despair, hut he%-as endowed with extra¬ 
ordinary ^icrseveranee. As he advanced to middle age, his mind ex¬ 
panded, and ho learned whatever ho applied liimself to with extreme 
facility. So rei^arkahle a change was not in that age to he aeeoxmted 
for but by a miracle. It was asserted and bollfevod that the Holy 
Virgin, touched with his great desiiip to become learned and famous, 

• took pity upon his incapacity, and appeared to him in the cloister • 
where he sat almost despairing, and asked him whether lie w ishod to 
excel in philosophy or divinity. He chose philosophy, to the chagrin 
of the Virgin, who reproached him in nuld and sorro#fal accents 
that he hai not mado a better choice. She, hoWeyer, granted his 
request, that he should become the molt excellent philosopher of tho 
age; but set this drawback to bis pleasure, that he should relapse, 
Vhen at* ^le height of. his fame, into his former incapacity and 
stupi^ty. Alberlus nev& took the trouble to contradict the story. 
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but prosecuted his studies -with such unremitting zSaJ, that his repiv- 
tation speedily spread over all Europe. In the yoaruliS! Si, the cele¬ 
brated Tlinmns Aquinas placed himself under his tuition. Many 
oxti'aordiiiiiry stories are told of,.the master an&his pupil. I^hils 
they paid all due attention to otlier 
branches of science, they nerer licg- 
leeted the pursuit of th? jihilosopher’s 
stone aiUi i\\eelixir vitcp. Although they 
discovered neither, it was believed that 
Albert had seized some portion'of the 
seiTot of life, and found means to ani¬ 
mate a brazen statue, upon the forma¬ 
tion of whinji, under preper conjunc¬ 
tions of the planets, he had been oecn- 
^ pied many years of ms life. He jPiul 

Thomas Aquinas completed it together, endowed it with the faculty 
of speech, and made it perform the functions of a domestic servant.' 
In this eapaeitj'it was ei^ceedingly useful^, but, tliTOugli some defeet 
in the machinery, it cliattercd miu'li more, than was agreeable to 
either philosopher. Various remedies were tried to cure it of its 
gilTulily, but in vain; and one day, Thomas Aquinas was so en¬ 
raged at the noise it made when he was in the midst of a matlio- 
inatical problem, that ho seized a ponderous hammer and smashed 
it to pieces.* lie was sorry afterwards for what he had done, and 
was reproved by his master for giving way to bis anger, so unbe- 
eoming in a pbilosoplier. They made no attempt to reanimate the 
statue. e , . 

Such stories as these shew the spirit of the age. Every great man 
who attempted to study the secrets of nature was tlnought a magician; 
and it is not to be wondered at that, when philosophers tuemselves 
pretended to discover an elixir for conierring immortality, or a red 
stone wJiicli was tq create boundless wealth, that popular opinion 
should have enhanced upon their pretensions, and have endowed 
■OieTO with, powers atiW more, miiwcwlous. Itwas believed of Albortus 
Magnus that he could even change the course of the seasons, a feat 
which the many thought less difficult than the discovery of the grand 
elixir. Albertus was desirous of obtaining a piece of ground on which 
to build a monastery in the neighbourhood of Cologne. The ground 
belonged to William Count of) Holland and King of the lUjmaiis, who 
for some reason or other did net wi8h‘ to part with it. Albertus' is 
reported to have gained it by the following extraordinary method: 

^ ^ t* « * 

Kand^, Apolo^ det &randi SommM aeottth d4 Magi*, obaps xviii. 
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He inritcd tlie prince aa he was passing through Cologne to a mag- 
niileenten 8it«inmCntpreparedforhimaudallhiBC0urt. Thepi-ince 
accepted it, and repaired with a lordly**jtinueto the residence of ths 
sago It was in tSe miiist of wintej, the Ehine was frozen over, and 
the cold w'ds so bitter, that the knights could not sit on horseback 
w ithout running the risk of losing their toes by the frost. Great, 
therefore, wts,their surx^rse, #u arriving at Albert’s house, to find 
that the repast W'as spread ih his garden, in which thd snow' had 
Urifted to the depth of several feet. The earl in high dudgeon re¬ 
mounted his steed, but Albert at last prevailed upon Ijim to take his 
seat at the table. He had no sooner done so, than the dark tJouds 
rolled away from llie sky—a warm sun shone f#rth—the eold north 
wind veered auddenly roi'"d and blew a mild breeze from the south 
—tlic spoji s molted away—the ice was unbound upon tJje streams, 
and.the trees put forth their green leaves and their fruit—flowers 
sprang up beneatu their feet, while larks, nightingales, blackbirds, 
Cuckoos, thrushe.s,and every sweet song-bird sang hymns from every 
tree, li.r ear! a.id his attendants wondered*greatly ; but they ate 
their dinner, and in rccompeuce for it, Albert got his piece of ground 
to build' a convent on. He had not, however, show'ji them all his 
power. Immediately that the repast was over, he. gave the word, 
and dark clouds obscured the sun—the snow fell in large flakes—the 
singing-birds fell dead—the leaves dropped from the trees, and the 
winds blew so cold and howled so mournfully, that the guests wrap¬ 
ped themselves up in their thick cloaks, and re' reatod into the house 
to warm themselves at the blazing fire in Albert’s kitchAi.* 

'i'homas Aquinas alsa could work wondcr^as well as his master. 
It is related of him that he lodged in a street at Cologne, where ho 
was much annoyed by the incessant clatter made by tlie horses’ hoofs, 
as they wtre led through it daUy to exercise by their grooms. He 
had entreated the latter to Select some other spot, wliero they might 
not disturb a phSosopher; but the grooms tume^J n deaf ear to all his 
solicitations. In this emergency he had rce.our.so to the aid of magie. 
He ionstructed a small horse of bronze, upon which he inscribed cor- 
’ tain cabaViatic idjaraetcrs, and buried it at midnight in the midst oi' 
the highway. The next morning a troop of grooms come riding along 
as usual; but the ]ior3e.s, as they arrived at the spot wJiare the magic 
horse was buried, I'carcd and plunged violently^—ilieir uostrils dis¬ 
tended witifterror—their manes grew'jrect, and the m "spiration ran 
ddV'n t]ie> sides in stream?. n vain fhc riders applied the spur— 
m vain they coaxed or threatened, the animals w'ould not jiass the 

* la HermHiqut, Soe also Godwin’s Inves (hi 

2fieromH0e«ri, 
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spot. On the following day their success was no buttes’. They were 
at length compelled to seek another spot for thei* ejfcrewe, and 
Thomas Aquinas was left in peace.* 

Albertus Magnus was made Bishop of 3lntisb(fe in 1269; bnt ho 
occupied the see only four years, when he resigned, on the ground 
that its duties occupied too much of tlie time which he was anxious 
' o devote to phUosopLy. He died in («ologn% in 1280, %t &io advanced 
ago of eighfy-sovou. The Dominican ifritcrs deny that he ever sought 
the philosopher’s stone, but Ms treatise upon minerals suflicicntly 
proves that he did. ’■ 

• ABTErnius. < 

Artephius, a naiife noted in the aunah- of jvlchymy^ was born in 
the early part of the twelfth century. He wrote two famous treatises j 
the one upon the philosopher’s stone, and tlie other on the art of pro¬ 
longing human life.t- In the latter ht vaunts his great qualifioations 
for instructing mankind on such a matter..as he was at that tifiie in 
the thousand and twenty-fifth year of hie age! He had many dis¬ 
ciples who believed in liiS extreme age, and u ho attempted to prove 
that he was Apollonius of Tyana, who lived soon after the advent of 
Jesus Christ, and the particulars of whose life and pretendod miracles 
have been so fully de.seribed by Dhilo-slratus. Ho took good card 
never to contradict a story which so much increased the ijowor ho 
was desirous of wielding over his fellow-mortals. On all convenient 
occasions ho boasted of it; and having an oxeellont memory, a fertile 
imagination, and a thorough knowledge of ail existing hi.story, ho 
was never at a loss for an answer when qinjilionod as to the pci-soual 
appearance, the manners, or the charaetor of the great men of anti¬ 
quity. He also»prcte*Jcd to have found the philosopher’s stone ; 
and said that, in search of it, he had doeoended to hell, and seen the 
devil sitting on a throne of gold, with« legion of imps and fiends 
aroundhim. His works ou alchymyhave been trans]%j;ed into French, 
and were publisbeiJin Paris in 1609 or ICIO. 

Ai,aik*db Lisle. 

Contemporary with Albertus Magnus was Alain de Lisle of-Flan- 
Sers, who was named, from bis great learning, the “universal doctor.” 
He was thought to possess a knowledge of all the sciences, and, like 
Artephius, to hav^ disoorevcAthe elixir vUce. * Hehecanftjohebf the 
friars of the abbey of Citeawx, and dlied in 1298, aged fbout ohe 
hundred and ten years. It was said of him*that bo was at the point 
of death when in his Cflioth year, but that the fortunate djacovery of 
* Kaud^ Apolc^e dea Qrandt Sonma* Mcuah de Magie, chap, xvii, ^ 
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the elixit enabled him to add sixty years to hia existence, lie nroto 
a oomiaent^y on the prophecies of Merlin. 

Abno'd wi VlLtENEtrVJI, , 

This philosopher has leit ■ moeh'i^’eater reputation. He washotn 
in the year 1245, and studied medicine with great success in the uni¬ 
versity of Paj's. He aft^pwtfds travelled for twenty years in Italy 
and Germany, where ho made^liequainlnnee with Pietro d’Apone, a* 
man of a ohaeaeicr akin to Ids own, and addicted to the %ame pur¬ 
suits. , As a physician. In was thought, in his own lifetime, to be the 
most able the world had j ver seen. Like ifll the learned men of that 
day, he dabbled in astrology and alehymy, and was thought to have 
made immense quantities of gold from lead and copper. 'VVlion Pietro 
d’Apone was Wested m Iiuly, and brought to trial as a sorcerer, a 
similar Bcwisation was made against Arnold; but he managed to 
leave the country iu time and 
gscap# the fate of his unf u- 
tur.ate ft '""d. tfe lost scc'io 
credit by predmiing the cud 
of the world, but afteru nrds 
regained it. The time of his 
death is not exactly known; 
but it must have been prior 
to the year ,311, when Poim ; 

Clement V. wrote a circular 
letter to idl the clergy of 
Europe who lived under his 
ODudience, praying theA to 
use their utmost efforts to 
discover ^e famous treatise 
of Arnold on The TracUce o£ 

Medicine. The author had promised, during his lifetime, to make a 
present of the work to the Holy See, but died without fulfilling it. 

In a very curious work byMonsicur Longcville Harcouct, entitled 
• The Sistory of the Persons who have lived several centuries and then 
grown, young again, there is a receipt, said to have been given by 
Arnold do Villoneuve, by means of which any one might prolong hia 
life for a few hundred years or so. In the first place, fey Arnold and 
Monsieur Harcouct, “the person intending so to pnnlong iiis life must 
rab himsetf well, twoor Ihrco-times a ncok, withthejuioe or marrow 
of cassia iyioille do la eesse). Every night, upon going to bed, ho 
tnust put jipon his heart a plaster, compost'd of a certain quantity of 
orien^ saffron, red rose-leaves, sandal-wood, aloes, and amber, liqm- 
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f5cd in oil of roses and the best white wa i. In the morning, he must 
take it off, and unclose it carefully in a leaden bo^ till the next night, 
when it must bo again applied. If he bo of a sanguihe diroperament, 
ho shall take sixteen chickens; if ))hlogmatio, tu’enty-five j and if 
iBclancholy, thirty, which he studl put into a yli-d where the air and 
the water are pure. Upon these he is to feed, eating one a day; but 
previously the chickens are to be fattened ^ a peculiar jnetbod, which 
4 will impregnate their flesh with the qualities that are to produce 
lougcvity in the eater. Being depr^ed of all other nourishment tjll 
they are almost dying of hunger, they are to be fed upon broth made 
of serpents and vinegar, which broth is to be thickenedsw'itn wheat 
and,bran.” Various ceremonies are do Ijc performed in the cooking 
of this mess, w'hicii. those may see in the book of M. Harcouct who 
arc at all interested in the matter; anJi*lic vhickentf are to be fed 
upon it for two raontlis. They arc then fit for table, aud ore to be 
washed down with moderate quantities of good wlute wine or ^aret. 
This rcgiimm is to'^be followed regularly ovoiy seven years, apd any 
one may live to bo as old as MethuselaJil It is right to slate that 
M. Harcouet has bift }iUl® autliority for attribhtrig tins precious 
composition to Arnold of Villcncuve. It is not found in the collected 
works of that^diilosoplicr; butwaslirstbrought toliglitbyaM. Poirier, 
at the commencement of the sixteenth century, who asserted that he 
had discovered it in MS. in the undoubted writing of Arnold. 

PiEino D’AroNi!. 

This unlucky sage was born at Aponc, near Padua, in the year 
1250. Libo his fricud Arnold de Villeneuve, he was an eminent 
physician, and a pretender^ the arts of asfc-ology and alchymy,* , Ee 
l)ractised for many years in Paris, and made great wealth by killing 
and curing, and lellingTortunes. In an evil day for him, he returned 
to his ow'n country, with the reputation of being a magician of the 
first order. It was universally believed that he had drawn seven evil 
spirits from the infernal regions, whom he kept ef.closed in seven 
crystal vases imtil' he required their services, when ho sent them 
forth to the ends of Uic earth to execute his pleasure. One epirit 
excelled in phUosophy; a second, in alchymy; a third, in astro¬ 
logy ; a fourth, iu physic; a fifth, in poetry; a sixth, in music; 
and the seventh, in painting; and whenever Pietro wished for in¬ 
formation or instruction in any of these arts, he hod oijly to go 
to his crystal vase and liberate the presiding spirit. Immediately 
all the secrets Of the art weft revealed to him; and he night, if it 
pleased him, excel Homer in poetry, Apelles in painting, osr Pytha- 
jjhras himself in philosopBy. Although lip scould make gold out of 
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brass, ii trai said of Lim that he vras rery sparing of his powers in 
that respect, and fiept himself constantly suj^Hed with money by 
other and leA ci%ditable means. Whenerer he disbursed gold, he 
muttered a certain cljaim, kn wn only to himself, and next morning 
the gold was safe again in his < vn possession. The trader to whom 
he gave it might lock it in his strong box and have it guarded by a 
troop of soldieip, but the cljarmi. .1 metal flew back to its old master. 
Even if it were Jiuried in the jjhrth, or thrown into the ^ea, the 
dayn of the next morning would behold it in the pockets of Pietro. 
Few people, in oonsequenc'', liked to have dealings with such a per¬ 
sonage, especially for gol l. Some, bolder’than the rest, thought 
that his power did not extemi over silver; but, when they made fhe 
experiment, they found themselves mistaken. Bofls and bars could 
not restrain it, fed it sometinics became invisible in their very hands, 
and was whisked through the air to the purse of the magician. He 
necessarily acquired a very bad eh iraclcr j and litadng given utter¬ 
ance to, some sentiments re’nrding religion which were the very 
reverse of'et hod'he was -iiminoucd before/he tribunals of the 
Inquisition lo ant.. er for his crimes as a heretic and a sorcerer. Ho 
loudly protested bis innoceneo, even upon the rack, where he suffered 
more torture than nature could support. He died in prison ere his 
trial was concluded, but was afterwards found guilty. His bones 
were ordered to bo dug up and publicly burned. He was also burned 
in effigy in the streets of Padua . 

Eatmond Lulli. 

While Arnold doVilloneuvo and Pietro d’.A.pone flourished in 
Fran -c and a more «:lebrated adept tha»»(9ither appeared in 

Spain. This was Eayraond Lnlli, a name whij^ states in the first 
rank among the alchyinists. Unlike m-ny of his pr^eoessors, ho 
made no pretensions to astrolo^ or necromancy; but, taking Gebor 
for his model, studied intently the nature and composition of metals, 
without reference ft) cliams, incantations, or any foqlish ceremonies. 
It was not, however, till late in life that ho commenced his study of 
tlie art. His early and middle age wer6 spent in a different manner, 
an‘d his whole history is romantic in the extreme. He atbs born of 
an illustrious family, in Majorca, in the year 1335. When that island 
was taken from the Saracens by James I. king of Aragon, 1330, 
the father of Eaymond, w ho n a.s originally of Catalonia^ settled there, 
and received nbonsiderablo e ppojntment from the crowij. Eaymond 
married at ai> early age; ai^, beuig fond of x>leasure, he left the soli¬ 
tudes of hi^ native isle, and passed over with his bride into Spain. 
He was made»Grand Senosclial at the court of King James, and led 
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a gay life foP several years. FaitMess to lus wife, he wa# always in 
the pursuit of some new beauty, till his heart was fixe^ at last by the 
lovely but unkind Ambrosia de Gastello. This lady, like lier admirer, 
was married; but, unlike him,_was faithful to. her vows, and treated 
all his solicitations with disddln. Eaymond was so enamoured, that 
repulse only increased Lis flame; he lingered all night un^er her 
windows, wrote passionate verses jn honpraise, neglacfted his affairs, 
and made himself the butt of all tha courtiers. On<f day, while watch-, 
ill" under her lattice, he by chance caught sight of her bosom, asher 
neckerchief was blown jside by the wind. The fit of inspiration came 
o^er him. and he sat down and composed some tender stanzas upon 

theSiubjcct, and sent them to the 
lac^. Tljc fair Ambrosiahad never 
before condescended to answer his 
letters; but she rcfliSd to this. 
She told him that she couW never 
listen to his suit; that it was.im- 
beeoining in. a wise pian to fix his 
thoughts, as hb had done, on any 
other than his God; and entreated 
him to devote himself to a reli¬ 
gious life, and conquer the unwor- 
I liy passion which he had suffered 
to oonsumc him. She, however, of¬ 
fered, if he wished it, to show him 
(he./uir bosom which had so cap¬ 
tivated him. liuymond was de¬ 
lighted. Hethoughtthelatterpart 
of this cpisljle but ill corresponded 
with the former, and that Amhro- 
t ia, in spite of the good advice she 
gave him, had at last relented, and would makij liim as happy as he 
desired. lie followed her about from place to place, entreating her 
to fulfil her promise: but still Ambrosia was cold, and implored 1^ 
with tears to importune her no longer; for that she never could be 
his, and never would, if she were free to-morrow. “ What means your 
letter, then ?” said the despairing lover. “ I will shew you 1” replied 
Ambrosia, who immediately uncovered her bosom, and exposed tj 
the eyes of her horror-stricken admirer a large ctnaHT which haf 
extended to both breasts.' She saw that he was shocked; and extend¬ 
ing her hand to him, she prayed him bnco more to lead a religioua 
life, and set his heart upon the Creator, and not upcjulhe creature 
He wont home an altered man. He threw up, qu the iporrow, ha 
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valuable appointment lEt the conrfc, separated from his wife, and took 
a fareweE of his (Shildren, after di I'idiiig one-half of his ample forluno 
among them. The other half he shared ama-tg the poor. He then 
threw him-elf at the fodt of a crucifix, .and devoted himself to the 
service of God, vowing, as the most acceptahlo atonement for his 
errors, that he would employ the remainder of his days in the ta.sk 
of converting the* l^iussulmails to ihe Christian religion. In his 
dreams he saw Jesus Christ, who said to him, “ Ilaymond! Ilaymond! 
foUow"me!” The vision was three times repeated, and Eayraond 
was convine'ed that it was an intimation direct fi-om heaven. Having 
put his affairs in order, he set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
8 t. James of Compostcllo, and afterwards lived for tejj years in soli¬ 
tude amid the mowntains o' Ar"nda. Here he learned the Arabic, 
to qualify himself for his mission of converting the Maliometims. 
He also studied various sciences, as tanglit in the works of the 
learned men of the Last, and first made acquainRincc with the 
writifigs of Gehev, which wore destined to exercise so much influence 
over his future' I.fe. • 

At the end of this probation, and w hen he haJentered his fortieth 
year, ho cmefged from his solitude into more active life. With some 
remains of his fortune, which had accumulated during his reiircjnent, 
he founded a college for the study of Arabic, which was approved of 
by the pope, with Tuany eoramendations upon his zeal and piety. At 
this time he narrowly escaped assassination from an Arabian youth 
W'hom he had taken into his service. Kayraond liad prayed to Cod, 
in- some of his accesses of fanaticism, that ho might suffer martyrdom 
in his- I'oly cause. His 6crv»nt had overlicafcl hi|p; and being as 
great a fanatic as his master, he resolved to gratify his wish, and 
punish him at the same time for the curses wffich hci*incessnntly 
launched agaiffst Mahomet and all who believed in him, by stabbing 
him to the heart. He therefofb aimed a blow at his master as 
he sat one day at talle; hut the instinct of self-preservation being 
stronger than the desire of martyrdom, linymond gri*p])led with his 
antagonist, and overthrew him. He scoimed to take his life himself; 
but‘handed him over to the autliorities of the town, by whom ho 
was afterwards found dead in his prison: 

After this adventure Raymond travelled to Paris, where he resided 
for some tim§, and made the acquaintance of Arnold do Vilkncuvo. 
From him he probably received some encouragement to bcarch for 
the phEosopher’s stone, as he began from ttat time fordh to devote 
less qf his attention to religious matters, and more to the study of 
alchymy. 8ti8 he never lo.,f^ight of the gnflt object for which he 
lived—tlwfconversion of the Mahometans—and projpeded to Rome, 
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to coniinunicate personally witli Pope JolineXXI. on tlie;best mea- 
Kuros to be adopted for that end. The Pope gars him enooBragemont 
in words, but failed to associate any other persons with him jn the 
enterprise which he meditated. Baymonfl, tlierefore, eet out for 
Tunis alone, and was kiudJ^' reeeired by many Arabian philosophers, 
who had heard of his fame as a professor of alchymy. If he had 
stuck to alchymy while in their coiinfty, it wouldlmve been well for 
him ^ but he began cursing Mahomet, and got timself into trouble. 
While preaching the doctrines of Christianity in the great bazaar 
of Tunis, he wsis arrested and thrown into prison. .HeVas shortly 
afterwards brought to trial, and sentenced to death. Some of his 
•philosophic friends interceded hard*for him, and he was pardoned 
upon condition that he left Africa jjjimedial ely, ^d never again set 
foot in it. If he was found there again, no matter wljat his object 
might be, or whatever length of time might intervene, hi; original 
sentence would bo carried intef execution. Haymond was not at all 
solicitous of martyrdom when it caino>to the point, whatever he Might 
have been when there w as no dangea, and he*gl^dly aecepled his life 
upon the.so conditiofts, and left Tunis with the intention of proceeding 
to Home. He afterwards changed his plan, and established himself 
at Milanf where, for a length of time, he practised alchymy, and 
some say astrology, with great success. 

Most writers who believed in the secrets of alchymy, and who 
have noticed the life of Baymond LuUi, assert, that while in Milan, 
he received letters from Edward Xing of England, inviting him to 
settle jn his stales. Tliey add that Lnlli gladly accepted the invi- 
tiition, and had aparriuents assigned^for his use in the Tpwer of 
Txjndon, where he refined much gold; superintended the coinage of 
“ rose-noblss,” and made gold out of iron, (quicksilver, lead, and 
pewter, to the amount of six millions. The writers intho Biographie 
Uiiioerselle, an excellent authoritj- in general, deny tliat Raymond 
w as ever in England, and say, that in all these stories of his w'ondrous 
powers as an dchymist, he has been mistaken for another B.aymond, 
a Jew' of Tarragona. Naudp, in Lis Jpologie, says simply, i‘ that-six 
millions were given by Baymond Lulli to King Edward, to make war 
against the Turks and other infidelsnot that he transmuted so much 
metal into gold; but, as he afterw'ards adds, that he advised Edw’ard 
to lay a tax upon wool, wliich produced that amount. To shew that 
Baymond w-^nt to England, his admirers quote a w9^‘at{ribulpd to 
him. Be J}mtnsrmUatione*Amnue Meiallorum, in which he expressly 
says that he was in England at the interSession of the kiqg.* Th^her- 

• ViSimiu omnia Ista i«*» ad JjtgUam trawivift, propter mleroeXmim dowM 
£doardi illvttHtniitia ^ 
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metic writers are ii,/(,ii^eed wJietherit was Edward I. or Edward II. 
W'ho inrited himiner; but, by fixing the date of liis journey in 1312, 
they make it a^jpear tliat it was Edward TI.. Edmond Dickenson, in 
hiawork oi^tlie Quintess^ces o/the Pki!p.i(ij>hen,my»,th(Lt Raymonil 
worked iu, Westminster Abbey, where, along time after hi8,dopar. 
tore, there was found iu the "ell which he had occupied a great 
quantity of goldeiTc^ust, of wMch tlq; arehitcets made a great profit. 
Id the biograpliical sketch of John Cremer, Abbot of Wcstmiestcr, 
given "by fjcnglet, it is s.iid that it was eliielly tlirongli his instrumen¬ 
tality that Bay nj' ind came to England. Cremer had been himself for 
thirty years occupied in the ^ aiii searcli for the philosopher's stone, 
when he accidentally met llaymond in Italy, and eml^savoured to in¬ 
duce him to eonmuinicaie his grsjid secret, llaymond told him that 
he must flud.it.for hinis(df, n.s all great alchymists liad done before 
him. Cremer, on his return to England, spoke to King Edward in 
high terms of the wonderful attainments of the phitosopher, and a 
lettei* of Avitatiou was forthwith sent him. Robert Constantinus, 
in the Noinciix*a,or §'fiptoram ‘Mediewnm, publiiflied in 1515, says, 
that after a great deal of resoareh, he found Tliat Raymond Lulli 
resided for some time in London, and that he actually made gold, by 
means of the philosopher’s stone, in the Tower; that lie lia3 seen tlio 
golden pieces of his coinage, w'hieh wore still named in England the 
nobles of Raymond, or rose nobles. Lnlli himself appears to liave 
iKiasted tliat lie made gold ; for, iu his well-known Testament urn, lie 
states tliat he converted no less than fifty thousand ,.ound>i weight 
of quicksilver, lead, and pewter into that metal.* 11 seems Jiiglily 
jirobablf that the English kinji* believing in thd extraordinary powers 
of the alchyraist, invited him to England to make test of them, and 
that he was employed w refining gold and in eoinffig. C&mdeii, wlio 
is not eroduloiA in matters like these, affords his countenance to Iho 
story of Ills couiage of nobles : aSd there is nothing at all wonderful 
, in the fact of a man faKious for his knowledge of metals beingemployed 
in such a capacity. Raymond was at this time an old man, in his 
seventy-»!venth year, and somewliat in his dotage. Ho was willing 
enough to have it believed that he had discovered the grand secret, 
*and supported the rumour rather than contradicted it. He did not 
long remain iu England, but returned to Rome to carry out the.pro- 
jecte which were nearer to his heart than the profession of alcliyfny. 
He had propos^ them to several suocessivj popes with lijlhi or no 
success*. The .first was a plan for the intftiduction of the oriental- 
langqagea in^o all the monaSteries of Europe; the second, for the 

* Convorti nna ^ce in aurum ad ^milUa panda argenl* viiA plnmbi, etatannL-* 
£»Uti Tntammtim, 
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reductioa into one of all the military orders, that, bcln,^ united, they 
might move more efficaci nisly against the Saraeen|; and the third, 
that the sovereign pontilf should forbid the worTcs of Averroes to bs 
read in the schools, as being more favoural^ to Mahometanism than 
to Christianity. The pops ’did not receive the old manVith ipnch 
cordiality; and, after remaining for abent two years in/Eome, he 
jiroeeedcd onco more to Africa, alone^nd unprotacted, to preach the 
Gosjifl of Jesus. lie landed atjlona in 1314, Smd so irritated the 
niahornet.ans by cursing their prophet, that they stoned him, andlofl 
liim for dead on the sea-shore. Ho was found some hours afterwards 
by a party of Gcnoes'o merchants, who conveyed hiih on board their 
'•vessel, andsailed towards Majorca. Tkouufortnnalemanstillbreathed, 
but could not^irliculate. He lingered in 'his state for some days, 
and expired just as the vessel arrivecTwithin sight of his native shores. 
His body was convoyed with great pomp to the chnrA df St. Eulalia, 
at Pahua, vvhesre a public fuucaal was mstituted in his honour. Mi¬ 
racles were afterwards said to have lioon worked at his tomb. , 

Thus ended tjic career of Royiiifud ImlH, one of jlie. most extra¬ 
ordinary men of hit, age ; and, witli the exception of his last boast 
about the six millions of gold, the least inclinocl to quackery of any 
of thojirsfessors of alchyniy. , His writings were very unmerous, and 
inelndo nearly five hundred vedumes, upon grammar, rhetoric, morals, 
theology, xiolilics, civil and canon law, physios, metaphysics, astro¬ 
nomy, medicine, and chemistry. 

Kouee Bacok. 

Tlib xrowerful dolq^ion of alehymy seized upon a mind still gi-caler 
than that of Bayiiiond Lulli. llogt l’ Bacon llniily believed in the 
philosophoi^'s stony, and spout much of his time in search of it. His 
example lieljicd to render all the learned men of tho,j.inie more con¬ 
vinced of its practicability, and mjire eager in the pursuit. Ho was 
born at Ilehester, in the county of Somerset, in ihe year 1214. Ho 
studied for soxpe time in the University of Ox^rd, and afterwards in ' 
that of Paris, in which ho received the degree of doctor of divinity. 
Returning to England in 1240, he became a monk of the oi^dcr of St. 
Francis, lie was by far Ibe most learned man of his ago; and his 
acquirements were so much above the comprehension of his contem¬ 
poraries, that they could only account for them by supposing that lie 
was indebted for them to the devil. Voltaire hgs. not inaptly de¬ 
signated him “ Do I’or ctcroutd de toutes les ordureS de son sifecle;” 
but the crust of superstition that enveloped his powerM mind, though 
it may have dimmed;^, could not obscure the brightness pf his genius. 
^0 him, and apparently to him only, timpng all the inquiring spirits 
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of the time, Were hn 4 )wn the properties of the, concave and convex 
lens. He cls(^ invented the niagic-lanterri; that pretty plaything of 
modern days, which acquired for him a reputation that embittered 
his life. In a history*)f alchymy, the name of this great man cannot 
be omitted, although, xinlike many btiicrs of whom we shall have 
occasiop, to speak, he only meJ • it secondary toother pursuits. The 
love of universal knowlo4go»tliat filled his mind, would not allow him 
• to neglect one britneh of science,*Sf which neither he nor tlyj world 
could yet see the absui'dity. He made ample amends for his tihic lost 
in this pursuit by his knowledge in physics and his acquaintance with 
astronomy. The telescope, burning-glasses, and gunpowder, are dis¬ 
coveries which may well carry his fiune to the ’•cmote.st time, atid 
make the worhHdind to^the ctit spot of folly—the diagnosis of the 
ago in which he lived, and the circumstances by which he xvas sur¬ 
rounded. * His troati.se on the Admirable Power of Art and Nature in 
the Pro'diiclian of the Philosopher s i'tona was tranalaUtd into French by 
Gifard de Tonnes, and pubUslcal at Lyons in 1557. Ilis APirror of 
Alehymp w^s Jso i-yblished .I'Vench in the sa.Bm year, and in Paris 
in 1612, xvitli somf additions from the works #f Haymoud Lulli. A 
complete list of all the published treatises upon the subject may be 
seen in Lenglet du Fro«noy. • 

PocE John XXII. 

This prelate is said to have been the friend and pupU of Aniold 
de Villoneuvc.by whom hexvasinstructed in all Iho sc'-rols of alchymy. 
Tradition assci is of him, that he made great quantities of ^old, and 
died a.s .'Jch ns Croesus, lie xvas born at Cjhors, in the prox'ince of 
GuK'lmc, in the year Ho was a very eloqiiout jireacher, and 

soon ivaehod high djgnity in the Church. Hc»wroto » u ork on tlio 
transmutation of metals, and had a famous laboratory at Avignon. 
He issued txvo bulla against th* numerous pretenders to the art, who 
had sprung up in ^'ory part of Christendom; from which it might bo 
inferred that he xvas himself free from the delusion.* The alcliymists 
claim him, however, as one of the most distinguished and successful 
professors of their art, and say that his bulls were not directed 
against tbo real adepts, but the false pretenders. They lay particular 
stress upon these words in his bull, “ Spondont, quas non c.vliibcut, 
divitias, paupercs alehymistas.” These, it is clear, they say, relate 
only tojKiov iJehymists, and therefore false ones. Hp.d’cd in the 
yca» 1344, lehying in his coffcrfva sum ofieighteen millienj of florins. 
Popular beliefallegcd thathehadmade.andnotaraassed, tliistreasure; 
ami alohynJi^ complacently cite this as a pro»f that tha philosopher’s 
stone was not such a chimefa as the incredulous pretended. They 
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take it for granted tliiit John really left this jac-ney, rjid ask by what 
possible means he could have accumulated it. KeplyiAg to their own 
question, they say triumphantly, “Ilia book shews it W'as by alchyroy, 
the secrets of which he learujtl from Arnold (ft Villeueuvc and Hay- 
moiid Lnlli. But he was as prudent as all other hermetic philoao- 
]'li(‘rs. Whoever would r(!ad his book to find out his secret, would 
employ all his laljour iu vain; the fop(! fbok good jare not to divulge 
it.” Utduekily for their own creclTt, all those gold-makers arc inutile 
saniepredieamont; their great secret loses its worth most wonderfully 
in the telling, and Iherwfore they keep it snugly to thotaselvbs. Per- 
baj>s th(!y thought that, if every body (muld transmute metals, gold 
would be so pleatiful that it would be no longer valuable, and that 
some new art would bo requisite to t).Jismtite it back again into steel 
and iron. If so, society is mucli indebted to them for thadr forbear¬ 
ance. ^ 

jBAiJ DB Mei;so. 

All classes of mdh gabbled in the aft at this'time; the last men¬ 
tioned was a pope, the one of whom we now' speak was a poet. Jean 
de Meung, the celebrated author of the Soman de la Rose, was horn 
in the year 1279 or 1280, and w’as a groat personage at the courts of 
Ijouis X., Philip the Long, Charles IV., and Philip de Valois. His 
famous poem of the Soman de la Boge, w'hich treats of every subject 
in vogue at*that day, necessarily makes great mention of alehymy. 
.lean was a firm believer in the art, and wrote, besides his Homan, 
two shorter poems, the one entitled. The Bemoagtrance of Nature to 
the wanderinp Alchpmisl md The Be/di/^f th Alehijmut to Nqtnre. 
Poetry and alchyroy were his delight, and priests and women were his 
abomination. ''A pleasant story is related of himand the ladies of the 
court of Charles IV. H(( had written the following libellous couplet 
upon the fair sex: 

• Toutfn dtoji, gercK, on f&tes, 
l)e fiiit ou de voloiitc, pataiuH; 

Et qni tr^s bien touh cbercheroit, 

Toutes putams vous tTouverait.”* 

This naturally gave great offence; and being perceived one day in the 
king’s antechamber, by some ladies who were waiting for an audience, 
they resolved to punish him. To the number of ten or twelve, they 
armed themselves with canes and rods, and surroundiiff tlie’unlueky 
poet, called upon the gentlemen present to strip him nakfid, that they 
might wreak just vengeance upon him, and lash him through the 

• These verses are but a coarser expression of'the slanderous Hue of Pope, tbas 

•everj wonrnn is at heart a take." '' 
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etreets of the tovm. * Some of the lords pi'esent were in no wise loath, 
and promised t' osiselves great sport from his punishment. But Jean 
do Meuug was unmoved by their threats, and stood up calmly in the 
mids-i of tliem, begginf^em to bear him first, and then, if not satisfied, 
they mjght do as they liked with him. Silence being restored, he 
stood upon a chair, and eutc’^d on liis defence. He acknowledged 
ttiat he was the^uthor of tHb o'on^ous veraes, but denied that they 
•bore reference to all woniaukiudf He only meant to speak of the 
vicibus and abandoned, whereas those whom he saw around him were 
patterns of virme, loveliness, and modesty. . If, however, any lady 
present thought herself aggrieved, lie would consent to he stripped, 
and she might lash him till lier arms were wearied, ift is added, that 
by this means Jijan eseais’cl h'' hogging, and that the wrath of the 
fair ones iinuiodiately subsided. The gentlemen present wore, how¬ 
ever, of opinion, that if every lady in the room whose chaiucter cor¬ 
responded with the voi'ses had taken him at Ills word, the poet would 
in all pil’bability have been beaten to death. All liis life long he 
evinced a gmi aiii" osity toi.ards the priestliood, and his fiunous 
poem abounds with prs.sages refleeting upon tiioir avarice, crimlty, and 
immorality. ' At his death iie left a large box, filled with some weighty 
material, whicli ho bequeathed to the Cordeliers, as a pcaee-oirering 
for the abuse he liad lavished upon them. As liis lancticc of alchymy 
was well known, it was thouglit tholiox was filled with gold and silver, 
and the Cordeliers congratulated each other on their rich acquisition. 
When it came to be opened, tliey found to their hi .ror that it was 
filled only witli sf'rfes, scratched witli hieroglyphic and cabalisti*charac¬ 
ters.^ Inuignaut at tlie i: sulto tliey detcmiinefl to ra^se liim Christian 
burial, on pretence tliat he was a sorcerer. lie w.as, however, honour¬ 
ably buried in Paris, Uic wliole court attending ills fuiicSal. 

hJiciioiAS I'h.AAwr,. 

The stoiy of thi» alcliymist, as lianded dovra by tradition, and 
enshrined in the pages of Leiiglet du Presnoy, is uot*a little marvel¬ 
lous. IJe was bom at Pontoisc, of a poor but ivspoctable family, at 
the end of the thirtcentii, or beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Having no patrimony, he set out for Paris at an early age, to try his 
fortune as a public scribe. He had received a good education, was 
well skilled in the leaniett languages, and w.as an excellent penman. 
He so.on prodUi'Od occupation as a letter-writer and cojiyist, ,.nd used 
to sit at the corner of the Rue do 'Merivaum and piuctise-’ms calling; 
but bo hardly made profit etiough to keaip body and soul together. 
To ifiend his*fortunes he tried poetry; but tliiiTwas a more wretched 
occupation still. As a transmber ho had at least gained bread and 
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cheese; but Ms rhymes were not worth a crist. Do then tried 
painting with as little success; and as a last resouroe, Ijegan to search 
for the philosophers stone and tell fortunes. This ^yas a happier 
idea; he soon increased in substance, and hid wherowithsj to live 
comfortably. He therefore took unto himself Ms wife Petyonella, 
aiid began to save money; but continued to all outward appearance 
as poor and miserable as before. « In tfie course of*a few years, he 
became*desperately addicted to tMfe study of alchymy, and thought" 
of nothing but the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of life, and ‘the 
universal alkahest. Ii» the year 1257, he bought by chance an old 
book for two florins, which soon hecamo his sole study. It was 
written with aWoel instrument upon’ the bark of trees, and con¬ 
tained twenty-one, or as he Mmself jluaya expressed it, three tiincs 
seven, leaves. The writing w.as very elegant and in the^latin lan¬ 
guage. Each seventh le.af contained a pictuic and no writing. On 
the first of thesS was a serpent Wallowing rods; on the second, a 
cross with a serpent crucified; and on*the third, the reproSeulatim 
of a desert, in the sTif^t of which was #fou!itaii?, wth swpents crawl¬ 
ing from side to side. It purported to ho written by no loss a person¬ 
age than “Abraham, patriarch, Jew, prmce, philosopher, priest, 
Lovite, and astrologer;” and invoked curses upon any one who 
should oast eyes upon it, without being “a sacrificer or a scribe.” 
Nicholas Flamel never thought it extraordinary that Abraham should 
have known Latin, and was convinced that the characters on his book 
had been traced by the hands of that gi-eat patriaich himself. He 
was at 4irst afraid to read it, after he became aware of the curse 
it contained; but bo j*ot over that djlliculty by rcoollocfin;^ that, 
although he was not a sacrificer, l.e bad practised as a scribe. As he 
road he was^lled ifith admiration, and found.tliat it was a peiTect 
treatise upon the transmutation of metals. AU the processes were 
clearly explained; the vessels, the rfltorts, the mixtures, and the pro¬ 
per times and seasons for experiment. But asfill-luck would have 
it, the possession of the philosopher’s stone, or prime agent in the 
work, was presupposed. TWs was a difficulty which was n^t to ,be 
got over. It was like telling a starving man how to cook a beef¬ 
steak, instead of giving him the money to buy one. But Nicholas ‘ 
did not despair, and set about studying the hieroglyphics and allego¬ 
rical representations with which the book abounded. He soon con¬ 
vinced himself that it liad been one of the sacred bocks'oPthe Jews, 
and that it was taken from the temfrle of Jerusalem on its destriictiou 
by I'itus. The process of reasoning by Which he arrived at this con¬ 
clusion is not stated. • % ' 

From some expression in the treatise, he learned that the allego- 
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rical drawings on tlfe fcurth and fifth leaves enshrined the secret of 
the philosophct's stone, without which all thj fine Latin of the direc¬ 
tions was utterly unavailing. He invited all the alchymists and learned 
men of Paris to come a8d examine them, but they all departed as wise 
as thcy,«imc. Nobody could make any thing either of Nicholas or 
his pictures; and some ever went so for as to say that his invalu¬ 
able book was nSt^woiih a fifl’thina This was not to be borne; and 
■Nicholas resolved to discover tiurgi'cat secret by himself, tvithout 
troubling the philosophers. He found on the first page of the fourth 
leaf the picture of Mercuiy attacked by an old mai^esembling 
Satuni or Time. The latter laid an hour-glass on his head, and in 
his hand a scythe, with which he aimed a blow alfMorcury’s feet. 
The rcvci-sc of tli« leaf represc'- jd a flower growing on a mountain- 
top, shakey nidcly by the wind, with a blue stalk, red and white 
blossoms, and leaves of pui’C gold. Around it were a great number 
of dragons and griffins. On the first page of the fi& leaf was a fine 
gfi’. iie'i, ifi the mid.st of which was a rose-tiee in full bloom, supported 
.against the t»u:ik of .i gigantic o.ak. At the foojot this there bubbled 
up a fountain of milk-white w.ater, which, fonning a sm.all sti’cam, 
flowed through the garden, and was afterwards lost in tlie^sands. On 
the second page w.as a king, with a swoi-d in his hand, superintending 
a number of soldiers, who, in c.xcoution of his orders, were killing a 
great multitude of young children, spuming the prayers and tears of 
their mothers, who tried to save them from destruction. The blood 
of the children was carefully collected by another party of soldiers, 
and put into a large vessel, in which two allego-ieal figures of the 
sun and moon were batl ing yicmselves. ^ "iw 

I'or twenty-one years poor Nicholas wearied liimsclf with the 
study of these pictuiws, but still ho could malfo nothing of them. 
His wife Pctftniella at last persuaded him to find out some learned 
rabbi; but there was no rabbi ii! Paris learned enough to be of any 
service to him. Th* Jews met but small encouragement to fix their 
abode in France, and .all the chiefs of that people were located in 
Spain. ^So Spain accordingly Nicholas Flainel rep.airod. lie left his 
book in Paris, for fear, perhaps, that he might bo robbed of it on the 
road; and telling his neighbour that ho w.as going on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. James of Compostcllo, he tmdged on foot towards 
Madrid in search of a rabbi, lie was absent two ye.ar^in that coun¬ 
try, and nJade Mmself known to a great nt^ber of Jews, descendants 
of thdSc who had been expelled from Frafioe in the re.^n of Philip 
Augustus. The believers in ttie philosopher’s stone give the following 
accobut of bissadvcuturcs: ’.Qiey say that at Leon he made the ao- 
quaintanep cf a converted Jew, mimed Cauches, u vjiy learned phy- 
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siciau, to whom he cxplaiocd the title aud mtixh of his little book. 
The doctor was tmnsportod with joy as soon as he li«‘rd it namevi, 
aud iinmediately resolved to accompiuiy Ificholas to Pans, that hv 
might have a sight of it. The two sot out td^ther; the d'Kjtor ou 
the way eutertaining his compauitm with tlio histoiy of his book, 
which, if the genuine book l»e thought it to be, from the vdesenp- 
tion he had heard of it, was in th« hanJtt'i itiug of Abraham himself, 
aud hai been in the posscssiou o\ pei-somigcs no less distinguished' 
than Moses, Joshua, Solomon, and Esdras. It contained all the 
secrets of .^Ichyniy and of many other sciences, and was •the most 
valuable book that liad e\'er existed in this world. The doctor was 
himself no lucainadept, and Nicholas profited groatly by his discourse, 
as in the garb of poor pilgiims thoy-^'iended tlieir way to Paiis, con¬ 
vinced of their power to turn every old shovel in that capital into 
pure gold. But, unfortunately, wlicn they reached Orleans, the doc¬ 
tor was taken dangerously ill. Kicholas watched by his bedside, and 
acted the double part of a physician and nurse to him ; bl^c he die-l 
after a few days, laijienting with hiS last breath that he had not 
lived long enough to sec the precious volume. Nicholas reudei’cd 
the last honours to his body ; and with a sorrowful heart, aud not 
one mi iu liis pocket, proceeded lioiiic to his wife Petvonellu. lie 
immediately recommenced the study of his picturos; but for two 
whole years he was as far from understanding tbom as ever. At hist, 
in the third year, a glimmer of light stole over his understanding, 
lie recalled seme expression of his friend the doctor, M-liich had 
bitherttt esctiped lus memory, and ho found that all his previous ex¬ 
periments hiwl been conducted ou a wr^/ug l>usis. Ue recommeuced 
them now witli renewed energy, and at the end of tho year laid the 
satisfiiction tS> see aft his toils rewarded. On tVe 13th Januaiy 13S2, 
says Lciiglet, he made a projection on mercury, and hud some very 
excellent silver. On the 2“)th Aprh following, he converted a larg9 
quantity of mercury into gold, and the gi’eat secc-et was his. 

Nicholas wa^ now about ciglity years of age, and still a halo aud 
stout old man. llis friendSiSay that by a sunultaneous discovery of 
tho clixii' of life, ho found mejins to keep death at a distance for ano¬ 
ther quarter of a century ; and that he died iu 1415, at the age of 116. 
In this interval he made immense quantities of gold, though to all 
outward appearance he was as poor jus a mouse. At an early period 
of his changed fortune, ho had, like a worthy mai^ tkktn counsel 
with his ol(kwife Petroncila, as to the Iwst use he could make^of his 
wealth. Pelrouella replied, that as unfortunately they had no chil¬ 
dren, the best thing he could do, was to build hospi^fs and eddow 
churches. Nicholas thought so too, especially when he began to find 
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that his elixir could not keep off death, and that the grim foe waa 
making rapid advances upon him. He riohly -jndowed the church of 
St. Jacques do la liou^erie, near the Rue de Marivaux, where he liad 
alhhis lire resided, besides seven others in different parts of the king¬ 
dom. He also endowed fourteen hospitals, and built three chapels. 

The fame of Jiis great wo^lt;. and his munificent bcne&ctious soon 
.spread over all the country, and^e was visited, among others, by 
the celebrated doctors of that day, Jean Gerson, Jean de Coui’^cuissc, 
and Pierre d’Ailli. They found him in his humble apartmmit, meanly 
clad, and eating porridge out of an eaithcn vessel; aq<J<%ith regard 
to his secret, as iinpenetrable«as all his pradecessoi-s ^ alchymy. Ifis 
fame reached the ears of the king, Charle.s VI., who sent M. de Cra- 
moisi, the Master of Requests, to find out wliotlier Nicliolas liad indeed 
discovered the philo.sopher’s .stone. But M. de Cramoisi took nolliing 
by liis visit; idl his attempts to sound the alcliymist,werc unavailing, 
am^he returned to his royal master no wiser than lie cjime. It was 
in this yeii'V 14J4, th it lie lost )iis faithful Petronella. Ho did not 
long survive Tier, I u died in the following yeai^ and was buried with 
great pomp by the grateful priests of St. .Jacipie.s de la Bouoherie. 

Tlie great wealth of Nichohis Klamel i.s undoubted, asttlie records 
of several churches and hospitals in France can testify. Tliiit ho 
practised idchyuiy is equally certain, as be left lieliind several works 
upon the subject. Those who know him w'cll, and who wore incre¬ 
dulous .alsiut tlie pliilosopher’s stone, give a satisfactory solution of 
the secret of his wealth. They say that ho was .always a miser and a 
usurer; tliat Ids jouniey to rpain was iiudcr^ikcu irith vciy’differcut 
moti\ js from those protendei by the alchyinista ; tluu, in fact, he went 
to collect debts due from.Tews in that couutryto'tijeiriiretln-cn in Paris, 
and that lie ^largod a commission of fully cent per cent in considera¬ 
tion of the difficulty of collecting and the dangers of the road ; that 
when he possessed thousands, he lived upon almost nothing ; and was 
the general moneylender, at enormous profits, to ijl the dissipated 
young men at the French court. 

AmSug the works written by Nicholas Flamcl on the subject of 
alchymy is The Pldlosopkic Sumimry, a poem, reprinted in 173.'), as an 
.appendix to the third volume of the Itonum de la Hose. He also wrote 
throe treatises upon natural philosophy, and an alchymic allegory, 
entitled Xe OcjiV desire. Specimens of his writing, aiiAa fac-simile of 
the drawings In his book of Abraham may^lie seen in Salnion’s BiUio- 
ihiyue des Pkilompltes Chinviriues. The writer of the article Flamd in 
ih&Biogragh^ Universdle says, that for a hundj'ed years after the death 
of Flamel, many of the adepts believed that he was still alive, and that 
he frould live for upwards of six hundred years. The house he for- 
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merly occupied, at the comer of the Eue de Marivap:, has been often 
taken by credulous speculators, and ransacked from'to^ to bottom, in 
the hopes that gold might be found. A report, was current in Piuis, 
not long previous to the year 181C, that some lodgers had found in the 
collars several jars filled with a dark-coloured-ponderous matter. Upon 
the strength of the rumour, a believer ij* all the wondrous tales told 
of Nicholas Flame! bought the hoii^, and nearly pulled it to pieces in, 
ransacking the walls and wainscoting for hidden gold. He got nothing 
for his pa^is, however,^and had a heavy bill to pay to restore his 
dilapidationsv. 

GeOUGE lllPLBT. 

While alchymy was thus cultivate?^ on tfie contiifent of Europe, it 
was not neglected in the isles of Britain. Since the time of Boger 
Bacon, it had fasrinatod the imaginatiin of manv ardent men in Eng¬ 
land. In the year 140-1 an act of parjiameut was passed (Jcclaring 
the making of goldeand silver to bo felony. Gi;eat alami was fel? at 
that time lost any aldjyinist should succeed in hi; pi-ojcets, and per¬ 
haps bring ruin upon the state by fumisliiug boundless wealth to 
some desigiiiug tyrant, who would make use of it to enslave his coun¬ 
try. This alarm appears to have soon subsided; for, in the year 14i)6, 
King Henry VI., by advice of his council and parliament, granted 
four successive patents and commissions to several knights, citizens 
of London, chemists, monks, mass-priests, and others, to find out the 
philosopher’s stone and elixir, “ to the great benefit,” said the patent, 

“ of the realm, and thercnabling of the king to pay all the debts of 
the crown in real gold and silver.” Pi-inn, in his Awum, Hsginm, 
observes, as a, note to this passiige, that the king’s reason for grant¬ 
ing this patent to ecclesiastics was, that “ they were sucji good artists 
Vn transubstantiating bread and wine in the cucharist, and therefore 
the more likely to be .able to effect the transmutation of baser metals 
into better.” No gold, of course, was ever made; and next year the 
king, doubting very much of the practicability of the thing, took 
furtlier advice, and appoiute'l a commission of ten learned ffien and 
persons of eminence to judge aud certify to him whether the transmu¬ 
tation of metals were a thing practicable or no. It does not appear 
whether the commission ever made any report upon the subject. 

In the sneSeeding reign an alchymist appeared wjjp pretended to 
have disoovfjjx'd the socreij This was George Eipley,*the canon of 
Bridlington, in Yorkshire. He studied for twenty yeaiB in the uni¬ 
versities of Itidy, and ms a great favourite with Pope I^noent THL, 
who made him oue of his domestic chaiAaias, and master of the oei»- 
monles in his household. Betuming to Hyland in 1477, he 4*^ 
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oBted to King Edward IV. his famous work, The Compound of Al- 
diymy; or, tie Twelve Gates leading to the Discoverg of the Phihso- 
pher'e Stone. These rates he descriVd to no calcination, solution, 
separation, conjunction, putrefaction, congelation, cibation, sublima¬ 
tion, fermentation, exaltation, multiplication, and projection; to 
which he might have added ’ otheration, the most important process 
of aU. He wal ^ery rich, dbd allowed it to be believed that he could 
make gold out of iron. Fuller, l!i his WorGdes of Englandgp&ys that 
an English gentleman of good credit reported, that in His travels 
abroad he sjw a record in the island of hlulta which ^ditlared that 
Eipley gave yearly to the knights of that island, amK)f Rhodes, .the 
enormous sum of one hunffvod thousand pounds Kerling to enable 
them to carry on the n«ar ajj hist the Turks. In his old age he be¬ 
came an jiK^liorite near Boston, and wrote twenty-five volumes upon 
the subject of alchymy, the most important of which is the Duodecint 
Partarum, already mentioned. Before he died, ^le seems to have 
ai&noWledged tluit be had inis-spcnt his life in this vain study, and 
requested tiiat al' • cn, when they met with ^y of his books, would 
bum them, or aflbrd them no credit, as they had been written merely 
from his opinion and not from proof; and that subseqjient trtal had 
made manifest to him that they were false and vain.* 

Basil Valentine. 

Germany also produced many famous alchymists in the fifteenth 
century, the chief of wliom are Basil Valentine, Bernard of Trfeves, 
and the Abbot Trithemius. Basil Valentine war bom attMayence, 
and was made prior of tit. i’etcr’s, at Erfurt, abouBthe year 1414. It 
was known during his life, that ho diligently sought the philosopher’s 
stone, and that he had written some works updb the process of trans- 
mutation. *They were thought for many years to be lost, but were, 
after his death, discovered enclosed in the stonework of one of the 
pillars in the abb«y. They were twenty-one in number, and are fully 
set forth in the third volume of Lenglet’s Ilistofg of the Hermetic 
Philomphy. The alchymists assertedrthat heaven itself conspired to 
bring to light these extraordinary works j and that the pillar in which 
they were enclosed was miraculously shattered by a thunderbolt; and 
that as soon as the manuscripts were liberated, the pillar closed up 
again of its own accord I 

Beeh/Ju) ■)? TbHvbs. 

The li^ of this philosopher is a remarkable instance of talent anf 
perseverano# misapplied. |n the search of Ifis chimera nothing oouH 
• Fuller’s Worthia of Engliad 
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daunt him. Repeated digappointment nev» dimiuisi.ed hig hope* ; 
and from the age of fourteen to that of eighty-five he \gas inceesautly 
employed among the drugs and furnaces of his laboratory, wasting his 
life with the view of prolonging it, and reducing himself to Jjeggary 
in the hopes of giwing rich. ’ 

He was boni at either Ti'&ves or Padua'in the year 140fi. His 
father is said by some to have been a phjvician in the^atter city, and 
by othet^ to have been Count of tSe Marches of I'l'^ves, and one of 
the mostlweal thy nobles of his country. At all events, whether noble 
or physiciA^ he was a licli man, and left his son a magnificent estiite. 
At the age oS‘Jjurteen he fii-st became cuamourod of the science of 
alcliymy, and rt^d the Arabian authors'iu their own language. He 
Iiimself luis left a most iuterestiiig ;]j!cord pS his Labours and wan¬ 
derings, from whicli the following particulars .ire chiefly extracted. 
The first book which fell into bis hands was ihat of the ArabLin pbi- 
sosopher llbazus, 4rom the reading of which be imagined that he had 
discovered the means of augmeuting g( Id a hundredfold. For fi'ur 
years he worked in l«s laljoraiory, with i^ie book bf Rbaze? continually 
before liim. At tlie oAd of that linio, ho found that ne had spent no 
less than eight hundred crowns upon his experiment, and had got 
notliiiig huFfiie and smoko for his pains. lie now began to lose con¬ 
fidence in Uhazes, and turned to tlie works of Geber. lie studied 
him assiduously for two ycara ; and Ireing young, rich, and credulous, 
was besot by all the alchymists of the town, who kindly assisted him 
in speudiiig his money. lie did not lose his feith in Geber, or patience 
with his hungiy assistants, until he had lost two thousand crowns— 
a very considerable sum m those days. ^ 

Among all the crowd of pretended men of science who suiroiinded 
him, there war. but one as enthusiastic and as .disinterested as him¬ 
self. With this man, who was a monk of the order of Stf Francis, he 
contracted an intimate friendsliip, and spent nearly all his time. Some 
obscure treatises of Rupecissa and Sacrobosco havjiig fallen into their 
hands, they wcr(y persuaded, from reading them, that highly rectified 
spirits of wine was the universal alkahest, or dissolvent, which would 
aid them greatly in the process of transmutation. They rectified the 
alcohol thirty times, till they made it so strong as to burst the vessels 
which contained it. After they had worked three years, and spent 
throe hundred crowns in the liquor, they discovered that they were 
on tlie wrong track. They next tried alum and copperas f- but the 
great sooret still escaped thfim. They afterwards imagined that there 
was a marvellouB.virtue in all excrement}* especially the human, and 
actually employed more than two years in experimentalising upon 
it with mercury, salt, and molten leadf' Again the adepts flocked 
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sround him from fiiJ and near to aid him with their counsels. He 
received them #11 hospitably, and divided Iii? wealth among them so 
generously and imhesitatingly, that they gave him the name of the 
“ Good Trevisan,” by ^hioh he is still,often mentioned m works that 
treat oi> alchymy. For twelve years he led this life, making experi¬ 
ments eveiy day upon some m substonee, and praying to God niglit 
and morning thSt he might 9ic<)vo| the secret of transmutetion. 

In this interval he lost his friCfid the monk, and was joiised by a 
ma^strate of the city of Tiifeves, as aident as himself in tins search. 
His new ■acqi'aiiitauoc imagined that tlie oc an was tlnyomother of 
gold, and that sea-salt would change lead or iron in^ the preciojis 
metals. Bernard resolved to try; .and, transporting ws laboratory to 
a house on the shores of the Ba> i., he worked upon salt for more than 
a year, melting it, sublimating it, crystallising it, and occasionally 
drinking it, for the sake of other experiments. Still the strange 
enthusiast was not wholly discouraged, and his failure in one trial 
only made him tlio more anxious to attempt another. 

He was wow anmoaching .lie age of fifty, a»id had as yet seen 
nothing of the world. lie therefore detcrmiifed to travel through 
Germany, Italy, France, and Spain. Wherever he stopped he made 
inquiries wliotlier tlicrc were any alchymists in the nci^honrliood. 
He invariahly sought them out; and if they were poor, relieved, and 
if afliuent, encouraged them. At Citeaux he became acquainted with 
one Geoffrey Ijeuvier, a monk of that place, wlio persuaded him that 
the essence of egg-shells was a valuable ingredient. He tried, ihero- 
fore, what could be done; ai'd was only prevented from ijasting a 
year or two on the expeiiujent by the opiEions «f an attorney, at 
Berghem, in Flanders, who said that the gi-eat secret resided in vine¬ 
gar' and copperas. He was not convinced of Mie absurdity of tliis 
idea until he*had nearly poisoited himself. He resided in Fi-anco for 
about five years, when, hearing accidentally that one Master Henry, 
confessor to the Emperor Frederick III., had discovered the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, he set out for Germany to pay him a visit. He liad, as 
usual, surrounded himself with a set 0 / hungry dependants, several 
of whom determined to accompaity him. He had not heart to refuse 
them, and he arrived at V'ienua with five of them. Bernard sent a 
polite invitatioir to the confessor, and gave him a sumptuous enter¬ 
tainment, at which were present nearly all the alchymists of Vienita. 
Master Heniy- fiunkly confessed that he had not discoVered the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone* but that he had till his liife been emplojt d Itr search¬ 
ing for it, and would so continue till he found it, or died. This was 
a man afterr^mard’s own heart, and they vowed with each other an 
eternal &iendship. It was resolved, at supper, that each alchymist 
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present should contribute a certain sum towards raiang forty-two 
marks of gold, which, in fivo days, it was conMently asserted by 
Master Henry, would incr-ease, in his furnace, fivefold. Bernard, 
being the richest man, contributed the lio3’s share, ten .marks of 
gold. Master Henry five, and the others one or two a-pieo«, except 
the dependants of Bernard, who were obliged to borrow their quota 
from their patron. The grand oxj^rimebt was dulj iSade; the golden 
marks ivere put into a crucible, trith a quantity of salt, copperas, 
aquafonis, egg-shells, mercury, lead, and dung. The alohymists 
watched wtjs precious mess with intense interest, expecting that it 
\*ould agglmb^te into one lump of pure gold. At the end of three 
weeks they gaiw up the trial, upon some excuse that the crucible was 
not strong enough, or that some nsiessary ingredient was wanting. 
Whether any thief had put his hands into the crucible ^s pot known, 
but it is alleged that the gold found therein at the close of the experi¬ 
ment was worth* only sixteen marks, instead of the forty-two which 
were put there at the beginning. * • 

Bernard, though ^e made no gold at Vienn^ made away with 
a very considerable quantity. He felt the loss so acutely that ho 
vowed to tjifink no more of the philosopher’s stone. This wise reso¬ 
lution he kept for two months; but he was miserable. He was in 
the condition of the gambler, who cannot resist the fascination of the 
game wliile he has a coin remaining, but plays on with the hope of 
retrieving former losses, till hope forsakes him, and he can live no 
longer. He returned once more to his beloved crucibles, and resolved 
to prosecute his journey in search of a philosopher who had discovered 
the secret, and would communicate it te so zealous and persevering 
an adept as himself. From Vicuna he travelled to Rome, and from 
Rome to Madrid, faking ship at Gibraltar, he proceeded to Messina; 
from Messina to Cyprus; from Cyprus to Greece; frSm Greece to 
Constantinople; and thence into Egpyt, Palestine, and Persia. These 
wanderings occupied him about eight years. R-om Persia he made 
his way back to Messina, and from thence into Prance. He after¬ 
wards passed over into Pmgland, still in search of his great dtimera; 
and this occupied four years more of his life. Ho was now growing 
both old and poor; for he was sixty-two years of age, and had been 
obliged to sell a great portion of his patrimony to provide for his 
expenses. Hj^ journey to Persia had cost upwards of tWrteon thou¬ 
sand crowns, about one-half of which had been fairl^imelted in his 
all-devourinfe furnaces; tlfe other half ■yas lavished ujiton the syco¬ 
phants that he made it his busmess to search out in eypry town he 
stopped at. ' , ' ■ 

On his rotary to Trfeves he found, to his sorrow, that, if not an 
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acttial beggai-, he was not much better. His relatives looked upon 
him as a inadhian, and refused even to see him. Too proud to ask 
for fiivours from any fine, and still confident that, some day or other, 
he wouid be the possessor of unbounded wealth, he made up his mind 
to rctii-e to the island of Rhodes, where he might, in the mean time, 
hide his povot^y from the eyes of the world. Hero he might have 
lived unknown aud happy; but,tts ill luck would have it, he fell in 
with a monk as mad as himself upon the subject of transAutatioii. 
They wore, however, both so poor that they could not affix’d to buy 
the proper n..itcrialB to work with. They kept up each nmur’s spirits 
by learned discourses on tho^ermetic philosophy, au^in the reading 
of all the great authors who had written upon the subject. Thus did 
they nurse their folly, as th'. good wife of Tam O’Shauter did her 
wrath, “ to ?:cep it warm.” After Bernard had resided about a yeai' 
in Rhodes, a morcliant, who knew his fomily, advanced him the sum 
of eighj; thousand florins, upon the security of the last-remaining 
awes of his formerly large estate. Once more provided with funds, 
he recommenced .’.is labours with all tlio zejl and enthusiasm of a 
young man., For three years he hardly stepped out of his laboratory: 
he ate there, and slept there, and did not even give hi,mself time to 
wash his hands and clean his heard, so i)itense was ins application. 
It is melancholy to think that such wonderful perseverance should 
have been wasted in so vain a pursuit, and that cneigies so imcon- 
querahle should have had no worthier field to strive in. Even when 
he had famed away his last coin, and liad nothing left in prospective 
to keep his old age from star.ation, hope never foisook him': He still 
dreamed of ultimate succtfss, and sat down a ;^'y-headed man of 
eighty, to read over all the authors on the hermetic mysteries, from 
Qeber to hi| own d^, lost he should have misunderstood some pro¬ 
cess, which it was not yet too late to recommence. The alchymists 
say, that he succeeded at last, and discovered the secret of transmu¬ 
tation in his eighfj^-second year. They add that ho lived tlirec years 
afterwards to enjoy his wealth. He lived, it is true, to this great age, 
and made a valuable discovery—morfe raluahle than gold or gems. 
He learned, as he himself informs us, just before he had attained his 
eighty-third year, that the great secret of philosophy was content¬ 
ment with our lot. Happy would it have been for him if he had disco¬ 
vered it gopner, and before he became decrepit, a beggar, and an exile! 

He died at Rhodes, in the .year 149.9, mid all the alchymists of 
Europe sang elegies over Ijjm, and sounded his praise ’’as the “ good 
Trevisan.’.’. He wrote several treatises upon his chimera, the chief 
which ar^ the JSooi of .ChtmiUry, the Verhm dimiBvum, and an 
essay Natwu Ovi. s 
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Teithejihis. 

The name of tliis eminent man has becomo^mous in the annnU 
of alchymy, although he did, hut little to gain so questionable an 
honour. He was bom in the year 1462, at the village of Trittheim, 
in the clectoi-ate of Treves. His father \yis John Heisenberg, a vine- 
grower, in easy ciroumstancos, who,^ying when his <ion was but seven 
years olA left him to the care of his mother. The latter married again 
very shoSdy afterwards, and neglected the poor boy, the offspring of 
her first ii^^uge. At "the age of fifteen ho did not e~en know his 
letters, and wafly)esidca, hjiif-staived, aijd otherwise ill-treated by his 
step-father; hut*the love ofknow'lodgc germinated in the breast of 
the unfortunate youth, and he Icarnetf to read at the house of a neigh¬ 
bour. His father-in-law set him to work in the vineyasds^ and thus 
occupied all his days; but the ni;^Iits were his ''wn. He often stole 
out unheeded, when all the household wc-e fast asleep, poring over 
his studies in the fields, by the light of the mqpn; and thus taught 
himself Latin and tTie^ rudiments of Greek. He if as subjected to so 
much ill-usage at home, in consequence of this love of study, that he 
determined Jo leave it. Demanding the patrimony which his father 
had left him, he proceeded to 'IHves; and assuming the name of 
Trithemius, from that of his native village of Trittheim, lived there 
for some months under the tuition of eminent mastem, by whom he 
was prepared for the university. At the age of twenty, he took it 
into his head that he should like to see his mother once more; and 
he set out on foot from the distant university for that purpose. On 
his arrival near Spannheftn, late in fhe evening of a gloomy winter’s 
day, it came on to snow so thickly, that he could not proceed onwards 
to the town. He tRerefore took refuge for tlfe night in a neigh¬ 
bouring monastery; but the storm continued several days, the roads 
became impassable, and the hospitable monks would not hear of his 
departure. He was so pleased with them and their manner of life, 
that he suddenly'resolved to fix his abode among them, and renounce 
the world. They were no less- pleased with him, and gladly rooeivod 
him as a brother. In the course of two years, although still so young, 
he was unanimously elected their abbot. The financial affairs of the 
establishment had been greatly neglected, the walls of the building 
were falling into ruin, and every thing was in disorder. Trithemius, 
by his good management and regularity, introduced a rbAonri in eve;y 
branch of expenditure. The monastery was repaired, and a yearly 
surplus, inst^ of a deficiency, rewarded him for his paiii{i. He did 
not like to see the monks idle, or occupied solely betwsito’prayers'for" 
their business, and chess for their relaxation. He, therefore, set them 
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to work to copy the writings of ('minent authon. Thqr laboured bo 
assiduously, IfcatT, in the course if a few years, their Ubtary, which 
had contained only ^out fort} ' olumee, ivas enriched with several 
huudrtt valuable manuscripts, comprh .ug many of the classical Latin 
authoK, besides the wo^ks of the early fathers^ and the principal his¬ 
torian^ and pl^osophers of more modern date. He retained the dig¬ 
nity of Abbot of Spannheim for twenty-one years, when the. monks, 
tiipd of the sevu e discipline he maintained, revolted agaius^im, and 
chose anothe:' abbot in his p’ace. He was afierwai’ds mai^Abbot of 
St. Jamiis, ia Wurzburg, where he d'ed in liT16. . 

During his learned leisui;o at Soamiheim, he wiySe several works 
upon tlie occult sciences, the chh'f of which are an effiay on geomaucy, 
or divination by meanssjf lin^S and circles on the ground; another 
upon sorcery; a tliii-d upon akhymy; and a fourth upon the govern¬ 
ment ijf the world bv its presiding angels, which was translated into 
English, and published by the fcunous William Lilly in 1647. 

• It has bceii allt'g';d by thS believers in the possibility of traiisniu- 
tation, thatf the pr perity of the abbey of Span^iJieim, while undei' his 
superiuteijdonee, was owing more to the philosopher’s stone than to 
wise economy. Trithemius, in connnon with many other feamed men, 
has been accused of magic; and a marvellous stoiy is told of iiis hav¬ 
ing raised from the grave the foim of Mary of Burgundy, at the inter¬ 
cession of her w: lowed husband, tlio Emperor Maadmiliaii. IJis work 
on steganograpiiia, or cahalistic writing, was denounced to the Count 
Palatine, Fredi'iic II., a.s magical and devilish; a.id it vas liy him 
taken iiom the slielves of los libraiy and thromi into the tiie. Tri- 
theiyius ia said to he the hist writer who m'ikes mention of the won- 
dei-ful stoiy of the devU and Dr. Faustus, the truth of which he firmly 
believed. lie also <a'ecouuts the freaks of a sjiirit naiued lludckin, 
by whom h® was at times tonnented.’* 

“ The Makechai. »e IIavs. 

, One of the greatest encouragers of alchymy in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury was Gilles do Laval, Lord of Rays and a Marshal of Franco, llii 
name and deeds are little knowm; but in the annals of crime and folly 
they might claim the highest and worst pre-eminence. Fiction ha.s 
never invented any thing wilder or more horrible than his career; and 
were not the* details but too well authenticated by legal and other 
documents which admit no doubt, the lolicr of romaueg might easily 
imagine they w'ere drawn A) please him from the stores of the prolific 
brain, amf nirt from the piigc of histoiy. 

• Btographit Univtrwlh 
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He was born about the year 14S0, of one of the noMent &miMes d! 
Brittany. His father dying when Qilles had attained ^hia twentieth 
year, he came into uncontrolled possession, at tjbat early age, of a for 
tune which the monarchs of Franco might have envied him. *He was 
a near kinsman of the Montmorenoys, the Roneys, and the Oraons; 
possessed fifteen princely domains, and had an annual revenue of about 
three hundred thousand livres. Besiides this, he was handsome, learned, 
and bi'a\ 5. He distinguished himself greatly in the wars of Charges 
VII., anttlwas rewarded by that monarch with the dignity of a mar¬ 
shal of Franoi^ But he was extravagant and magnificeut in his style 
of living, and as^fustomed from his earliest years to the gratification 
of every wish and passion; and this, at last, led him from vice to vice 
and from crime to crime, till a blacker name than his is not to be 
found in any record of human iniquity. • • 

In his castle of Champtoed he lived with all the splendour of an 
eastern caliph. He kept up a troop of two hundred horsemen to 
accompany hun wherever he went; and^his cxcjirsions for tfie pur¬ 
poses of hawking and ^hunting were tile wonder {\f all the country 
around, so magnificent were the caparisons of his steeds and the 
di-esses of hif, retainers. Day and night his castle was open all the 
year roimd to comers of eveiy degree. He made it a ride to regale 
even the poorest beggar with wine and hippocrass. Every day an ox 
was roasted whole in his spacious kitchens, besides sheep, pigs, and 
poultry sufficient to feed five hundred persons. Ho was equally mag¬ 
nificent in his devotions. Ills private chapel at Champtoco was the 
most beautiful in France, and far surpassed any of tliose in thq richly- 
endowed cathedrals of Notre Dame in Paris, of Amiens, of Beauvais, 
or of Rouen. It was hung with clolh-of-gold and rich velvet. All 
the chandeliers woi-e of pure gold curiously inlaid with silver. The 
great crucifix over the altar was of solid silver, and the chalices and 
incenso-bumers wove of pure gold. Ho had besides a fine organ, 
which ho caused to he carried from one castle ho another on the 
shoulders of six men, whenever he changed his residence. lie kept 
up a choir of tw'cuty-fivo youiig oluldrcn of both sexes, wher were 
instructed in singing by the first musicians of the day. The master 
of his chapel he called a bishop, who had under him his deans, arch¬ 
deacons, and vicars, each receiving great salaries; the bishop four 
hundred crovvns,4v year, and the rest in proportion. 

He also maintained a wh^c troop qf players, inoludin^ten dancing 
girls and as mdny ballad-singers, besides mprris-danoers, jugglers, and 
mountebanks of every description. The theatre on whioh.they per¬ 
formed was fitted up without any regard to expense, andNiKey played 
mysteries or danced the morris-dance eveiy evening for the lunose- 
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ment of himself ani household, and such strangers as were sharing 
his prodigal h<¥ipi4ality. 

At the age of twenty-three he married.'Jatherinc, the wealthy 
heiress rf the house of Touars, for whom he refurnished his castlo at 
an expense of a hundred thousand crowns, llis marriage was the 
signal fer new extravagance, and ho launched out more madly than 
ever he had dSne before j*Be)iiiug fdr fine singers or celebrated 
dancers from foreign countries td* amuse him and his spouaj; and 
instituting tilts and tournaments in his great court-yard alnmt every 
week for all the knights and nobles of the provincc'of llriff niy. The 
Duke of Brittany’s court was not half so splendid j.f that of tho 
Mardchal de Bays. His utter Bisregard for wcaltli wa f so well known, 
that he wasmadf to p.ay three limes its value for cveiy thing ho pur¬ 
chased. IJis ^castle was filled with needy paiasitcs and paiidorcrs to 
his pleasures, amongst whom ho lavished rewards w'ith an unsparing 
hand. But the ordiuaiy round of sensu.al gratilicatiou ceased at last 
to afford'lum delight; he was observed to be more abstemious in tho 
pleasures of4ho toble, and tv neglect the beaiucous dancing girls 
who used foriuorly ;o occupy so much of his attention. lie was some¬ 
times gloomy and reserved, and tJiorc was an unnatural wildness in 
his eye which gave indications of incipient madness. f?till bis dis¬ 
course was as reasonable as ever, his urbanity to the guests that 
flocked from far end near to Ohamptoco suffered no diminution; and 
learned priests, when they conversed with him, thought to themselves 
that few of the nobles of France w'cre so well infar-ned as Gillcs do 
Laval. But dark rumours spreiid gradually over the country ;,nmrdcr, 
and, if possible, still more atj’odous deeds wwe hinged at; and it was 
remarked that many young children of both sexes suddenly disap¬ 
peared, and were no’'er afterwards heard of. Oio or '.wo had been 
traced to the^castle of Champtoc 6 , and bad never been seen to leave 
it; but no one dared to accuse openly so powerful a man as the 
Mardohal de Rays. • Whenever tlio subject of the lost childrcrr was 
meirtioned in his prc.scuco, bo marrifested the greattet astonishment 
at the pystcry which involved their ^to, and indignation against 
those who might be guilty of lidnapping them. Still the world was 
not wholly deceived; his name bocarao as formidable to young child¬ 
ren as that of the devouring ogre in fairy tales, and they were taught 
to go miles round, rather thair pass irndor the tuivcts of Champtoc 6 . 

In tlu? 60 '^’se of a few years, tho reckless oxtravaga’’oo of tho 
marshal drained him of all his fmt ls, and? he was obliged to put uj 
some of his estates for sal^. The Duke of Brittany entered into a 
treaty with^iin for the valuable seignory of Ingrande; but the hein 
ol GUIcs implored the inter^rence of Cfiiarles VII. to stay the sale. 
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Charles immediately issued an edict, which w^is con^rmed by ths 
provincial parliament of Brittany, forbidding him Jo alienate hU 
paternal estates. Gilles had no idtemative but to submit. He had 
notliiiig to support his extravagance but his%llowance as E^marshal 
of France, which did not cover the one-tenth of his expenses. A 
man of his habits and character could not Retrench his wasteful ex¬ 
penditure, and live reasonably; he could not dismis^ithout a pang 
his hovseiuon. Ids jesters, his mofes-dancers, his choristers, and his 
parasite^, or confine his liospitiility to those who'really needed it. 
KotwitliSSiiiuding his dipdnished resources, he resolved to live as he 
had lived before, and turn alchyiuist, tliat he might make gold out 
of iro. 1 , and l)e\tiU the wealtiuest and •most magnificent among the 
nobles of Brittany. ^ ^ 

In i)ursuance of this deternduation, )ie sent to Paris, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and Spain, inviting .all the adepts in the science to visit him 
at Champtoce. '(■•’ho messengers ho despatched am this missibn were 
two of his most needy and unpiiucipled dependants, Gille* de ^114 
and Roger deBrioqveville. The latteiythc obsefijuiouR pvudei-er to his 
most secret and abominable pleasures, he had Intrusted with the 
education of his motherless daughtci-, a child but five yeiirs of age, 
with perud*jioii that he might marry her at the proper time to any 
person lie chose, or to himself if he liked it better. This man entered 
into the new plans of his master with groat zeal, and introduced to 
Idia one 1‘rclati, an alchymist of Padua, and a pliysiciaii of Poitou, 
who was adieted to the same pursuits. 

The marshal caused a splendid laboratory to be fitted up for 
them, and the three couuneiioed tlie search for tlie philosopher’s 
stone. They were soon afterwards joined by another pretended phi. 
losopher, uanfed Anthony Palermo, who aided in their operations for 
upwards of a year. They all fared sumptuously at tlie fuarshal’s ex¬ 
pense, draining him of the ready money ho possessed, and le.ading 
him on from day to day with the hope that they lyould succeed in the 
ohjoct of their search. From time to time new aspirants from the 
remotest parts of Europe anived at his castle, and for months he 
had upwai-ds of twenty alchymista at work, trying to trausimfte cop¬ 
per into gold, and wasting the gold which was still his own in drugs 
and elixirs. 

But the Lord of Rays was not a man to abide patiently their 
lingering prootsses. Pleased with their comfortable .quarters, they 
jogged on from day to day, and would have ,done so for years, had 
they been permitted. But he suddenly dfemissed them all, with tho 
exception of the Italian Ih-elati, and the physician of Boitpu. These 
he retained to aid him to discover the seciet of the‘philosopher* 
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stone by a bolder ibethod. The Poitousan I)) ,d persuaded Mm that 
the devil was^the great depository of that and all other secrets, and 
that he would raise him before Gilles, who might eater into any con¬ 
tract he pleased withfliiia. Gilles expressed his readiiioss, and pro¬ 
mised to give the devil any thing but his soul, or do any deed that 
the arch-enemy might impo ^ upon him. Attended solely by the 
physician, he proceeded a* midnignt to a wild-looking place in a 
neighbouring fortst; the phyaiciifa drew a magic circle around them 
on "the sward, and muttered for half an hour an invocation the evil 
spirit tom’ise at his bidding, aud disclose Ibe secrets c '- alchymy. 
Gilles looked on with intense interest, and expected every moment 
to see the earth open, and deliver to his gaze 1 lie‘ great enemy of 
mankind. At Ipst the eyes i '' !,hc physician became fixed, bis hair 
stood on end, and he spoke, as if addressing the fiend. But Gilles 
saw notliihg’cxcept hi.s ooiniianion. At last the physician fell down 
on the sward as if insensible. Cilles looked cal.-ily on to sec the 
c;.d- After a few minutes I’le physician arose, und asked him if lie 
had not nee.e' iiow angry the evil looked? Gilh > replied that he had 
seen nothing; upon which bis companion iflfbnncd iiim that Beel¬ 
zebub had appeared in the form of a wild leopard, growled at him 
savagely, and said uotliing; and that tlie reason w liy*the marshal 
had neither seen nor heard him was, that ho hesitated in his own mind 
ns to devoting himself ciilirely to the service. Do Bays owned lliat 
he had indeed misgivings, and inquired what was to bo done to make 
the devil speak out, ami unfold his secret? The pliysieian replied, 
that some person must go to Spain and Africa to colk;(.-t certain 
herbs nliieh only grew in yioso countries, «nd oliored to go himself, 
if lie Bays would provide the necessary funds. De Bays at once con¬ 
sented ; and the, physician act out on the following ih y with all tho 
gold that hie dupe could spare him. The marshal never saw' his face 
again. 

But the eager Ig)rd of Champtoed could not rest. Gold was neces¬ 
sary for his iileasures; and unless by supernatural aid, he had no 
means^of procuring any further supplies. The. physician was hardly 
twenty leagues on his journey, before Gilles resolved to make another 
effort to force the devil to divulge the art of gold-making. He went 
out alone for that purpose; but all his conjurations w ere of no effect. 
Beelzebub was obstinate, and would not appear. Determined to con¬ 
quer binrif 1* could, he unbosomed himself to the ifalia!' alcbymist, 
ftelati. Tile latter offered to mid .'riakelhc business, upon condition 
that Dc Kays did not iutoiTerp in the conjurations, and consented be¬ 
sides to fun^h him with all the charms and t.alismans that might be 
required. Ho was furth'?r to open a vein in his arm, and sign W'ith his 

voi,. I, 9 
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blood a coutraet tUui “he would work the devil’l will ui all things," 
nnd offer up to him a sacrifice of the heart, luug8,»huj«ls, eyes, and 
blood of a young child. The grasping monomaniac made no hesita¬ 
tion, but agreed at once to the disgusting tcrms'proposed to him. On 
the following night, ihelati went out alone, nnd after having been 
absent for three or four hours, returned to Gilles, who sat anxiously 
awaiting him. Prelati then informed hiiu that ho had seen the devil 
in the shai)c of a Imnclsomc youth bf twenty. He further said, that 
the doTikdesircd to Im' ealled liarmt in all future invocations; and 
had she« )('h,im iigreaf nnniber of ingots of pure gold, buried under a 
large oak in iky neighbouring forest all of which, and as many more 
as ho desired, slftnld become the pi’opefty of the Mardehal do Itays 
i f he remained firm, and broke no condition of the ccyitract. Prelati 
further shewed him a small casket of black dust, which wjoulJ turu 
iron into gold; but as the process was very troublesome, he advised 
lliat they should be contontod witu the ingot,, they found under the 
oak-tree, and which woxJd more than supply all the wants fhat the 
most extravagant imagination could de9iro. Tliey were nmt, liowevcr, 
to attempt to look lor ffle gold till a pei-iod of seven fimes .seven weeks, 
or they would find nolhing but slates and stones for their jiains. 
Crilles expressed Ihe utmost chagrin and disappointment, and at once 
said that ho could not wait for so long a period; if the devil wi-re not 
nioi'o jxi’ompt, Prelati might tell him tliat tlic Marechal dc Hays was 
not to be trifled with, and w.ould decline all further communication 
uithhim. Prelati at last persuaded him to wait seven times seven 
days. They tlien went at niidnight w ith picks and shortds to Jig nj) 
the ground under the oxik, where they fo’jud nolhing to reward Jheni 
but a great quantity of slates, marked with hieroglyphics. It vvas 
now Prelati’s turn to''l)e angry; and ho lovidly swore that the devil 
was nothing but a liar and a cheat. The mar.shnl joincd*(iordially in 
the opinion, but was easily persuaded by the cunning Italian to make 
oii>3 more trial. He promised at the same time that lie would endea¬ 
vour on the follow ing night to discover the reason why the devil had 
broken his word. Ho went orl alono necordingly, and on his relum 
informed bis patron that ho had seen Barron, wlio was exceedingly 
angry that they had not waited the proper time ere they looked for 
the ingotB. Barron had also said, that the Mardehal do Bays could 
hardly expect j^ny favours from him, at a time when he must know 
that he had been meditating .i pilgrimage to the Holy I.ailffto make 
atonement for his sins. Thff Italian had doubtless surmised this from 
some incautious cxi>rcssio3i of his patron, for He Bays frankly confessed 
that there wore times w hen, sick of the world and all lb pomps and 
vanities, he thought of devotiug himself to the service of God. 
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tn this maii^^cr the Italian lured on from month to month his 
cdulous ana guilty patron, extracting frc'ii liim all the valuables 
no possessed, and only waiting a favourable opportxmity to decamp 
with his plunder. But the day of retribution was at hand for both. 
Young girls and boys continued to disappear in the most mysterious 
manner; and Wio rumours (ft," I'he owner of Champtoec grew so 
loud and distinct,*11181 the Churclfwas compelled to interfere. Eepre- 
sontations were made by the Bishop of Nantes to the Du\o of idrittany, 
'.hat it wpuld Lo a public scandal if the accusations agiiinsl Ao Mar(St 
chal de Bays were not inqu irod into. Ho was arrested accordingly in 
his own castle, along with his aceoj.iplice Brelati, ai d thrown into a 
dungeon at Nantes to await his trial. 

Tlie judges appointed to try him were the Bishop of Nantes, Chan¬ 
cellor of Brittany, the V^icar of the Inquisition in France, and the 
celebrated Pierre I’llopitiil, the P. esidcnt of tlio provincial Parlia- 
me^xt. The offences laid to his charge were sorcery, sodomy, and 
rtmrder. Gijllcs, on the first -lay of his trial, conducted himself rvith 
the utmost insolo c. He braved tho judgesson the judgment-seat, 
calling them simoniacs and persons of impure life, and said he would 
rather be hanged by the neck like a dog without tria!; than plead 
either guilty or not guilty before sueh contemptible miscreants. But 
his confidence forsook him as tho trial proceeded, and lie was found 
guilty on the clearest evidence of all tho crimes laid to his charge. It 
was proved that he took insane pleasure in stabbing the victims of his 
lust and in observing the quivering of their flesh, and the fading lustre 
of tlieir eyes as they cxpirccj. Tho ooufessic* of J^fclati first made the 
judges acquainted with this horrid madness, and tJilles himself con¬ 
firmed it before his death. Nearly a hundred cliildren of the villagers 
around his two castles of Champtoec and Machocouo, had been missed 
within three years, the greater part, if not ail, of whom w ore immo¬ 
lated to tho lust o%tho cupidity of this monster. He imagined that 
he thus made tho devil his friend, and Uiat his recompense would 
be the^secret of the philosopher’s stone. 

Gilles and I'relati were both condemned to bo burned alive. At 
the place of execution they assumed tho air of penitence and religion. 
Gilles tenderly embraced Prelati, saying, "Faremell, friend iVancis 
In this world we shall never meet again; ljui let us place ow hopes in 
God; we'shbli see each other in Faradise.” Out of consideration for 
his High rank and connexions, the punisSment of the iqoishal was so 
far mitigated, that he w-as* not burned alive like Prelati.- He was 
first sti-anglsfl, and then thrown into the flames: his body, when 
half consumed, was given over to hia relatives for interment, while 
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that of the Italian was burned to ashes, and then seattered to the 
winds.* 

jAOfttTES CoBUE. C 

Tliis remarkable pretender to the secret of the philosopher|s stono 
w as ooiiti'inporary with the last mentioned. He was a great.person¬ 
age at the court of Charles VII., and in tfie events of liis reign played 
a prominent part. Prom a very hu^nble origin he rose to the highest 
lioiiouraVof the state, and amassed enormous wealth by peculation 
aud plunder of the country which lie should have served, it was to 
hide Ids deliuqyfcncies in this respect, and to divert attention from the 
real source of his riches, that he boasted of Iraving discovered the art 
of transmuting the inferior metals into gold and silver. 

His father was a goldsmith in the city of Bourges; but so reduced 
in circumstances towards the latter years of his life, that lie was un¬ 
able to pay the nbecssiiry fees topsrocuie his oOit’s admission into the 
guild. Young Jacques became, hoiwor, a workman in the IlayaJ 
Mint of Boimgcs, jh 1428, and behav'd himself so wells* and shewed 
so much knowledge oi metallurgy, that he attained rajiid promotion 
in tliat establislmieut. Ho had also the good fortune to make tho 
acquamtaneb of the hiir Agnes Sorel, by whom he was pari’onised 
and much esteemed. Jacques liad now throe things in his favour— 
ability, ])ersoverancc, and the countenance of tho king's mistress. 
Many a man succeeds with but one of those to lielp him forward; 
and it would have been strange indeed if Jacques Cmur. who had 
them nllp sliould have languished in oljseuritj*. "While still a young 
man, ho was made master of the mint, in whieh ho hud boon a.jour¬ 
neyman, and installed at the same time into the vacant of&ce of 
gi-aud ireasuvicr of the royal household. 

He possessocl an extensive knowledge of linance, rfnd turned it 
wonderfully to his own advantage, as soon as he became entrusted 
with extensive funds. He speculated in articles **f tlie first necessity, 
and made himself popular by buying up grain, honey, wines, and 
other produce, till there was a scarcity, when ho sold it ^ain at 
enonnous profit. Strong in the royal favour, he did not hesitate to 
oppress the poor by continual acts of forestalling and monopoly. As 
there is no enemy so bitter as the estranged friend, so, of all the 
tyrants and trjtniplcrs upon the poor, there is none so tierce and reck¬ 
less as the upstart that sprang from their ranks. The'yflehsive pride 
of Jacques Geeur to his infBriors was the theme-of indignant reproach 

* For full dcttuls of tliia extraordinary triul, seo Lobincaa’9 youvfUe IlUtoWt dt 
Sreiagnf, and D'ArgentrtS's work on tho oumc sublet. The charactih, and life of QUlet 
do Baya arc beUevod to have suggested the famous vluc Beard of the nursery tale. 
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in hi* own 6iiy, aiM liia cringing humility to those above him was 
as much an objtict of contempt to the aristocrats into whose society 
ho thrust himself. But Jacques did not cure for the former, and to 
the latter ho was blufj. He continued ills career till he became the 
richest "man in i''rance, and so useful to the king that no important 
enterprise was set on foot unt'l ho had been consulted. He n as sent, 
in 1446, on anaembassy toiioiioa, a-.d m the following year to Pope 
Nicholas V. ■ Jif both these milsions he acquitted himself to tlie 
satisfaction of his sovereign, aud naa rewarded with a 'lucrative 
appointment, in addition to those which ho "h-eady lield. 

In the year 1419. the I'lnglish in Normandy, deprived of their 
great general, the Duke of Bedford, broke the truce with the French 
king, and took possession of e null ton ti belonging to the Duke of 
Brittany. This was the signal for llie recommencement of a war, in 
which the 1‘^'cneh regained possession of nearly the whole provinci'. 
The motie^' for this w ar was advanced, for the nios. part, by Jacques 
Cfur. When Bouen yield .d to llie French, and Charles made Ids 
triumphal «nt;y into that ci'j , accompanied by Dunois and Ids most 
famous generaJ.s, ■ <acques was among the mosH, brilliant of his mrivge. 
Ilis chariot'and horses vied with those of the king in the inagidfi- 
coueo of their trapping,?; and his enemies said of Jdm th^t lie publicly 
boasted that be alone had driven out the English, and that the valour 
of the troops would have been nothing without bis gi ld. 

Dunois appears, also, to have been partly of tho same opinion. 
Without disparaging the courage of the army, be 'cknowledgcd the 
utility of the able financier, by whose means they bad begn fed and 
paid, and constantly afibrijed him his powsrful fwoteetion. 

V'hon peace returned, Jacques agaia devoted himself to com¬ 
merce, and fitted up several galleys to trade vflitli the Geuoese. Ho 
also bough* largo estates in various parts of France; tiio chief of 
which were the baronies of St. Fargeau, Meueton, Salone, Mau- 
branohe, Meauuc»St. Gerant de Vaux, and St. Aon de Boissy; tho 
earldoms or counties of La Palisse, Champignelte, Beaumont, aud 
Ville^cuve la Gcnfit, and the marquisate of Toucy. He also jwocured 
for his son, Jean Coeur, who had choc en the church for his profession, 
a post no less distinguished than that of Archbishop of Bourges. 

Every body said that so much wealth could not have been ho¬ 
nestly acquired; and both rich and poor longed for the day that 
should humble the pride of the man, whom the one ciii '.s regarded 
as ffn upstart and the other as an oppressor. J acquesr as somewhat 
alarmed at the rumours tliat wore afloat respecting him, and of dark 
hints thatl^had debased the coin of the realm and forged the king’s 
seal to an important document, by which be Imd defrauded the state 
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of very considerable sums. To silence these rumone'S, he inivited many 
alchymlsts from foreign countries to reside with him, and circulated 
a counter rumour, that he had discovered the secret"of the philo- 
sophcr's stone. He also built amagnificent hoi-ise in his native city, 
over the entrance of which he caused to be sculptured the emblems 
of that science. Some time afterwards he, built another, no less 
splendid, at Montpellier, which he insc^bed in a sypilar manner, 
lie also wrote a treatise upon the l^prnietio philosophy, in which ho 
pretended that he knew the secret of transmuting metals. 

But alhthese attempts to disguise his numerous acts of peculation 
proved unavailing; andliewas arrested in 1452, and hrojght to trial 
on several cluirges. Upon one only, which the malice of his enemies 
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itiTciitcd to rninhim,was ho acquitted; which was, that he had been 
acci'ssory to the death, by poison, of his kind patroness, Agnes Sorel. 
Upon the others he was found guilty, and sentenced to be banished 
the kingdom, and to pay the enormous fine of four hundyed-ihousand 
crowns. It was proved that lie had forged the king’s seal; that in his 
capacity of master of the mint of Bourges, he had debased, to a very 
great extent, the gold and silver coin of the realm; and tiaathc had not 
hesitated to supply the Turks with anus and money to enable them 
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to cany on var against their Chrietian neighbours, for which service 
he had received *he most muniJfieent recompenses. Charles VIT. was 
deeply grieved at his condemnation, and Ije’ieved to the last that ho 
was innocent. By hi.^means the fine was reduced within a sum which 
Jacques Coeur could pay. After remaining for some time in prison, 
he was liberated, and left France with a large sum of money, part of 
which, it was aTlegod, was s*cn tly paid him by Charles out of the pro¬ 
duce of his confiscated estates. Sc I’ctired to Cyprus, where he died 
about 1400, the richest and most conspicuous personage of the island. 

The writers upon alehymy all claim Jacques Coeur as a member 
of their fraternity, and treat as fa'so and libellous the more rational 
explanation of his wealth which the records of his trial afford. Pierre 
Borel, inWs AnUquith GautoUes, maintains the opinion that Jacques 
was an h^nqst man, and that he made his gold out of lead and copper 
by means of the philosopher’s stone. The alchymic adepts in general 
were of the same opinion; hut ihoy found it d.fficult to persuade 
evwi his contemporaries of the fact . Posterity is still less likely to 
hclicvo it. H 

* 

IMERIOll ABEm OF THE FOUETBENIH AND FIFTEENTH CENTUHIES. 

Many other pretenders to the secrets of the philosopher’s stone 
appealed in every country in Europe, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth ccntiuies. The possibility of transmutation was so gene¬ 
rally admitted, that every chemist was more or less an alchymist. 
Cierinany, Holland, Italy, Spain, Poland, France, and England pro- 
ducod thousands of obscure adepts, who supported themseU'es, in the 
pursuit of their chimera, bp the more prolithble Jesourccs of asli’ology 
and divination. The monarclis of Flurope n ore no loss persuaded than 
f heir snhjocts of the possibili ty of discovering tile philosopher’s stone. 
Henry J.lind Edward lA'. of Euglniid encouraged alehymy. In Ger¬ 
many, the Emperors Maximilian, Bodolph.aud Frederick II. devoted 
much of their attbntion to it; and every inferior potentate within 
their dominions imitated their example. It was if common practice 
in Gsrmany, among the nobles and petty sovereigns, to invite an 
alcbymisttotake up his residence among them, that they might con¬ 
fine him in a dungeon till ho made gold enough to pay millions for 
liis ransom. Many poor wretches suffered perpetual imprisonment 
in consequence. A similar fate appears to have ht'eu intended by 
Edward Il*‘for Eaymond Liilli, who,^upon the prof cnee that ho 
was thereby honoured, wps aocoramodated with apaetmonts in the 
Tower of iqpdon. He found out in time the trick that vt as about to 
be played Ifim, and managsid to make his c.scape; some of his bio¬ 
graphers say, by jumping into the Thames and sw mining to a vessel 
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that lay waiting to receive him. In the sixteenth century, the eamo 
system was pursued, as will be shown more fully iif the life of Seton 
the Cosmopolite. ^ 

The following is a catalogue of the chief authors upon alchymy 
who flourished during this epoch, and whose lives and adventures 
are either unknown or are unworthy of more detailed notice. John 
Dowston, an Englishman, lived in 1315, %,nd wrote, two treatises on 
the philosopher’s stone. Bichard, w, as some call him Bobert, also 
au Englishman, lived in 1330, and wrote a work entitled Correclorium 
Alchymia, which was much esteemed till the time of Pasaecrsus. In 
the same year lived Peter of Lombardyi who wrote n hat he called a 
Complete Treatise upon the Hermetic Science, an abridgment of ivhich 
was aftonyards published by Lacini, amonk of Calabria. In 13.30 tlie 
most famous alchymist of Paris, was one Odoraare, whose work, Dc 
Practica Magistri, was for a long time ahand-bcok among the bre¬ 
thren of the science. John de Bupecissa, a I'Vencli nionk of the order 
of St. Francis, flourished in 1357, and ]il'eie'iJe<l to bo ii jwopheths 
well as an alchymist.* Some of his propltecics wert' so disifgreeable to 
Pope Innocent VI., that the Pontiff determined to put a stop tffthem, 
by locking ug the prophet in the dungeons of the Vatican. It is ge¬ 
nerally believed that he died there, though there is no evidence of the 
fact. His cliief works are, the Book of Light, the Pisie Essences, the 
Heaven of Philosophers, and his grand work. He Confeetione Lapidis. 
He was not thought a shining light among the adepts. Ortholani was 
another pretender, of whom nothing is known, but that he exercised 
the arts o£.alchymy and astrology at Paris, shortly before th,e time 
of Nicholas Flamel. His flork on the practice of al(;hymy was written 
in that city in 1358. Isaac of Holland wrote, it is supposed, about 
this time; and his son^lso devoted himself to th,“ science. Nothing 
worth repeating is known of their lives. Boerhaavc speaks with com¬ 
mendation of many passages in their works, and Paracelsus esteemed 
them highly: the chief arc, Le TripUci Ordine Elixiris et Lapidis 
2V/eoWa,printedafBorue, inlfiOS; midMincraUaOpera,seudeLapide 
Philosophico, printed at Middle burg in 1600. They also wrote tjight 
other works ujion the same subject. Koffstky, a Pole, wrote an alchy- 
mical treatise, entitled The Tincture of Minerals, about the year 1488. 
In this list of authors a royal name must not be forgotten. Charles 
VI. of France, cpio of the most credulous prinoes of the d^ whose 
court absolutely swarmed with alehy mists, conjurers, astrslogers, apd 
quacks of every description, made several attempts to discover the 
philosopher’s stone, and thought he knew so much Bbou| it, that he 
determined to enlighten the world with«a treatise; it iS called the 
Royal Work of Charles Vl.ofFrance, and the Treasure of Philosop^. 
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It is said to bo tbc, original from whiok Nicholas Flame! took the idea 
of his Bhir d4fi>^'. Lenglet du Fresnoy sayi it is very allegorical, 
and utterly incomprolmnsible. For a more complete list of the her. 
metie philosophers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
reader is referred to the third volume of Lenglet’s History, alreadj 
quoted. 

PJIOJSESS OP THE IXPATDATION DUBWO THE SIXTEEHTH AND SBTEH- 
TFENTH OENTUEIES.—PKESENT STATE o» THE SCIBHCI, 

During the sixteenth and jeventeentli centuries, the search for the 
philosopher’s stone was continued by thousands of the enthusiastic 
and the credulous ; but a great change was introduced during this 
period. Tiie,emiuont men who devoted themselves to the study to¬ 
tally changed its aspect, and referred to the possession of their won¬ 
drous stone and elixir, not only the conversion of the base into the 
preftoiis metals, but the solution of all the difficulties of other sciences. 
They pretenftod tl i -. by its means man would be brought into closer 
communion with his Maker; that disease and sorrow would be ban¬ 
ished fi-om the world; and that “ the millions of spiritual beings 
who walk the earth unseen ” would be rendered visible, and become 
the friends, companions, and instructors of mankind. In the seven¬ 
teenth century more especially, these poetical and fantastic doctrines 
excited the notice of Europe; and from Germany, whore they had 
been first dissoiuinatcd by llosencroutz, spread into T rance and Eng¬ 
land, and ran away with the sound judgment of n^ny clevef button 
cnthufi-istic searchers for the truth. Paracelsus, Doe, and many 
others of less note, were captivaiod by the grace^and beauty of the 
new mythology, which was arising to adorn the literature of Europe. 
Most of the ffichymists of the sixteenth century, although ignorant of 
the Rosicrucians as a sect, wx>ro, in some degree, tinctured with their 
fanciful tenets: but ifefore we speak more fully of those poetical visjpn- 
aries, it will bo necessary to resume the history of the hermetic folly, 
and tra«3 the gradual change that stole over the dreams of the adepts. 
It will be seen that the infatuation increased rather than diminished 
as the world grew older. 

AvavnnXiUf. 

Among thcalchymists who were bom pthefifteentb, anddistin* 
gnished themselves in the sixteenth century, the first in ^int of date 
is John Aureliq Augurello. Ho was bom at Rindniin 1441, and be¬ 
came professofof the belles Isttrcs at Venice and Trevisa. He was 
early convinced of the truth of the hermetic science, ^d used to pray 
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to God that he might he happy enough to discover the philosopher’s 
stone. He was ooiitinually surrounded by the paraphernalia of che¬ 
mistry, and expended all his wealth in the purchase of drugs and 
metals. He was also a poet, but of leas meriWhan pretensions. His 
Chrj/sopcia, in which he pretended to teach t^o art of making gold, 
he dedicated to Pope Leo X., in the hope that the pontiff would 
reward him handsomely for the compliitient; but tl»e pope was too 
good a judge of poetry to be plealied with the worse than mediocrity 
of his poem, and too good a philosopher to approve of the strange 
doctrines which it inculcated; he was, therefore, farfrom gratified at 
the dedication. It is said, that when Augurello applied to him for a 
reward, the pope, with great ceremony and much apparent kindness 
and cordiality, drew an empty purse Irom his jiocket, and presented 
it to the alchymist, saying that since he was able to make gold, the 
most appropriate present that could ho made bun, ivaf^a jfurso to put 
it in. This scutf/y reward was all that the poor alchymist ever got 
either for his poetry or his alohymy. lie died in a state of extpeme 
joverty, in the eighty-lliird year oi las ago. , 

Cornelius doEirPA. 

This alchymist has left a distinguished reputation. The most 

extraordinary tales w ere told 
and helicvod of his powers. 
He coidd turn iron into gold 
by his mere word. All the spi¬ 
rits of the air and donioms of 
the e-arili ivore under his com- 
maml, and bound to obey him 
in every (hing. He could raise 
from the dead the forms of the 
great mm of other days, and 
make them appear, “ in their 
habit as they lived,” to the 
gase of the curious who had 
courage enough to abide their 
presence. 

He was bom at Cologne in 
1486,and begapavonoarly age 
the study of chemistry and 
philosophy. By some means 
or other, which have never been very cljurly explained^* managed to 
impress bis contemporaries with a great idea of bis wonderful attain- 
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Bients. At the eaily age of twenty, so great was his reputatioauBs an 
alcbymist,tha1itl«! principal adepts of Paris wn ‘o to Cologne, inviting 
him to settle in France, and aid them with Ids experience in discover¬ 
ing the philosopher’s s?oae. Honours poured upon him in thicksuccos- 
sion; and he was highly esteemed by all the learned men of his time. 
Melancthon speaks of him with^pect ai-.i commendation. Erasmus 
also bears testiftonv in liis favour and the general voice of his age 
proclaimed him a light of litcratu#e and an ornament to philosophy. 
Some men, by diiit of excessive egotism, manage to persuade their 
contomporariis that they are "crj' great me", indeed: they publish 
their acquirements so loudly 'e people’s ears, and keep up their own 
praises so incessantly, that fhe world’s applause is actually taken 
by storm. Such seems to have been the ease with Agrippa. He 
called hinjself a sublime theologian, an excellent jurisconsult, an 
able physician, a great philosopher, and a suefl’essfnl iilchymist. The 
world at last took him at his word; and thought, that a man who 
talked so big must have so.nc merit to recommend him,—that it 
was, indeeth a g - i trumpet which sounded, so obstreperous a 
blast. Ho was made secretary to the Emperof Maximilian, who con¬ 
ferred upon him the title of chevalier, and gave him tjje honorary 
command of a regiment. He afterwards became professor of Hebrew 
and the belks leitres at the University of IWle, in France; but quar¬ 
relling with tlie IVaneiscan monks upon some knotty jioiuts of di¬ 
vinity, he was obliged to ipiit the town. He took refuge in Tamdon, 
where he laughl Hebrew aud cast nativities, for about a year. From 
Loudon ho proceeded to P.ivia, and gave lectures upon thoavrilings, 
real'^r uipposed, ofircnneserrismcgistus; alid might have lived there 
in peace and honour, liad he not again quarrelled «ith the clergy. 
By their means his position became so disagree&blo Ihut he was glad 
to accept an*offcr made him by the magistracy of Metz, to become 
their syndic and advocate-general. Here, again, his love of dispu¬ 
tation made him ciftmies: the theological wiseacres of that city as¬ 
serted that St. Ann had three husbands, iii which d'pinion they were 
confinped by the popular belief of tbo day. Agrippa needlessly ran 
foul of this opinion, or prejudice, as he called it, and thereby lost 
much of his influence. Another dispute, more creditable to his 
character, occurred soon after, and sank him for ever in the estima¬ 
tion of the Motzians. Humanely taking the part of aijyouug girl who 
was accused pf witchcraft, his enemies asserted that he was himself a 
sorcerer, aud raised such a^storm over his head, that hs was forced to 
fly the city. After tliis ho became physician tc Liiiiisa de Savoy, 
mother of King Francis I. JChis lady was curious to know the future, 
and required her physician to cast her nativity. .Afjrippa replied that 
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he w^d not encourage such idle curiosity. The resnl! was, he lost 
her confideneo, and was forthwith dismissed. If it BaAbeen through 
his belief in the worthloasnoss of astrology ^mt he had made his 
answer, we might admire his honest and fearless independeine; but 
when it is known that, at the very same time," he was in the oonstant 
habit of divination and fortune-telling, and that he was predicting 
splendid success in all his undertakings, t?i the Constalrle of Bourbon, 
we can only wonder at his thus estranging a powerful friend through 
mere petulance and perversity. 

He was about this titne invited, both by Henry VIII, of England, 
and Margaret of Austria, governess of the Low Countries, to his 
residence in their dominions. Ho chose the service of the latter, by 
whoso influence he was made historiographer I o the Emperor Charles 
V. Unfortunately for Agrippa, he never had stability gntjugh to re¬ 
main long in one ^position, and offended his p:-trons by his restless¬ 
ness and presumption. After the death of Margaret he was imprisoned 
at Brussels, on a charge of sorcery. He was released after a year; 
and quitting the country, experienced many vicissiludei. He died 
in great poverty in 1534, aged forty-eight years. 

Wliile in-the service of Margaret of Austria,he resided principally 
at Louvain, in which city he wrote his famous work on the Vanity 
and Nothingness of Human Knowledge. He also wrote,'to please his 
royal mistress, a treatise upon the Superiority of the Female Ser, 
which ho dedicated to her in token of his gratitude for the favours 
she had heaped upon him. The reputation lie left behind him in 
these prSvinces was anything but favourable. A great number of 
the marvellous tales thaf are told of hint' relate to this period of his 
life. It was said, Aat the gold which he paid to the traders with 
whom ho dealt, always looked remarkably bright, but invariably 
turned into pieces of slate and stone in the course of foul-and-twenty 
hours. Of this spurious gold ho was believed to have made large 
quantities by the aid of the devil, who, it woufld appear from tliis, 
had but a very superficial knowledge of aleliymy, and much less than 
the Mar5chal do Kays gave him credit for. The Jesuit Ddrio, in his 
book on magic and sorceiy, relates a still more extraordinary story of 
him. One day, Agrippa loft his house at Louvain, and intending 
to be absent for some time, gave the key of his study to his wife, 
with strict orders that no one should enter it during his absence. 
The lady herself, strange jss it may appear, had no curiosity to pry 
into her husband’s secrets, and never once thought of entering the 
forbidden room; but a young student, wbo bad been accommodated 
with an attic in the phUosopher’s house, burned with * fierce desire 
to examine the, study; hoping, perchance, that ho might purloin 
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some book or ii. pleraent which would iastruet him m the tirt of 
transmuting EioJ'als. Tho youth, being ha'.dsome, eloquent, and, 
above all, highly complimentary to the eharius of the lady, she was 
persuaded without much difficulty to lend him tho key, but gave him 
strict orders not to remove anything. The student promised implicit 
obedience, and entered Agri’.jir.’s study. The first object that caught 
his attention was a large gt^moir^, or book of spells, which lay open 
on the philosopher’s desk. He sat himself down immediately and 
began to read. At the first word he uttered, he fancied ho hear(>a 
knock at thi door. He listened, but all wa.. silent. Thinking that 
his imagination had deeeiv' 1 him, he read on, when immediately a 
louder knock was heard, which so terrified him, that he started to 
his feet. lie tried to ssy “ Dome in,” but his tongue refused its 
office, and lip could not articulate a sound. He fixed his eyes upon 
the door, which, slowly opening, disclosed a stranger of majestic 
form, but scowling features, who demanded sternly wdiy he was 
summoned? “I did not sunitnon you,” said the trembling student. 

*■ Ton did l^said he strangei’, advancing angrily;and the demons 
are not to be invoaeJ in vain.” The student could make no reply; 
and the demon, enraged that one of the uninitiated Hhou],d have sum¬ 
moned him out of mere presumption, seized him by the tliroat and 
strangled him. When Agrippa returned, a few days afterwards, lie 
found his house heset with devils. Some of them were sitting on the 
chimney-pots, kicking up their legs in the air; while others were 
))laying at leaplrog on the very edge of the parapet. His study was 
so filled with them, that lie found it difficult tO',^iake his way to his 
desk. Wlien, at last, liediad elbowed blk way through them, ho 
found his book open, and the student lyuig dead upon the floor. He 
saw immediately Low the mischief had been done; and dismissing 
all the infenor imps, asked tho jirinciiial demon how ho could have 
been so rash as to kill the young man. The demon replied, that ho 
had been noedlesslj invoked by an insulting youth, and could do no 
less than kill him for his presumption. Agrippa Reprimanded him 
severeiy, and ordered him immodiatolj to reanimate the dead body, 
and walk about with it in the market-placo for the whole of the 
afternoon. The demon did so; tho student revived, and putting his 
arm through tliat of Ids unearthly murderer, walked very lovingly 
with liim in sight of all the people. At sunset, thejiody fell down 
again cold ai«d lifeless as before, and was^arried by the crowd to the 
hospital, it being the general opinion that he had expired in a fit of 
apoplexy. .Hje conductor immediately disappeared. When the body 
was examiiuM, marks of strangulation were found on the neck, and 
prints of the long claws of tho demon on various parts of it. Those 
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appearances, together with a story, which soon obtained ttirroncy, 
that the companion of the young man had vanished in n cloud of 
flame and smoke, opened people’s eyes to the t nth. The magistrates 
of Louvain instituted inquiries, and the result was, that Agnppa was 
obliged to quit the town. 

Other authors besides Uolrio relate similar storips of this philo¬ 
sopher. The world in those days was always willing enough to 
believe in tales of magic and sorceiy; and when, as in Agrippa’s ease, 
tile alleged magician gave himscl f out for such, and claimed credit for 
the wonders, he workeeP, it is not surprising that the age should have 
allowed his pretensions. It was dangerous boasting, whichf some¬ 
times led to the stake or the gallovi .s, and therefore was thought to 
be not without foundation. Paulus Jovius, in his JHuhgia Doctoram 
says, that the devil, in Die 8hai)e of a large black dog, 
attended Agrippu. wherever he went. Thomas N^ish, in his Adventures 
(tfJach Wilton, relates, that, at the reqtxcst of Lord Surrey, Erasmus, 
and some other learned men, Agrippa fJled uj) from tho grave many 
of the great philosophers of antiquity; among others, Tully, whom 
he caused to rc-dcliver his celebrated oration for Eoscius. lie also 
sliewed Lori Surrey, when in Germany, on e.vact resemblance in a 
glass of his mistress, the fair Geraldine. Slie was represented on 
a coudi weeping for tho absence of her lover. Lord Surrey made a 
note of the exact time at which he Saw this vision, and ascertained 
afterwards that liis mistress was actually so employed at the very 
minute. To Thomas Lord Cromwell, Agi’ippa represented King 
Henry VIII. hunting in Windsor Park, with the principal lords of 
his court; and to please the Emperor‘Charles V. he summoned 
King David and King Solomon from the tomb. 

Naudd, in his Apology for the great Men who have been falsely 
suspected of Magic, takes a great deal of pains to clear Agrippa from 
the imputations cast upon him by Delrlo, Paulqs Jovims, and other 
such ignorant and prejudiced scribblers. Such stories demanded refu¬ 
tation in tbe days of Naudd, but they may now be safely left to decay 
in their own absurdity. That they should have attached, however, 
to the memory of a man who claimed the power of making iron obey 
him when ho told it to become gold, and who wrote such a work as 
that upon magic which goes by liis name, is not at all surprising. 

t 

Pakacelsus. 

Thi^H’hilosophor, called by Naude “tho zenith and rising sun of 
ail the alchymists," was born at Einsiedoln, near Zurich, In the year 
1493. His true name was Hoheuheini; to which, as he himself 
informs ns, were prefixed the baptismal names of Aureolus Theo- 
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plirastus Bombastos Paracolaas. The last of these be chose for his 
common designation while ho was yet a boy j, and rendered it, before 
he died, one of the nio^ famous in the annals of his time. His father, 
who was a physician, educated his son for the same .pursuit. The 
latter was an apt scholar, and made great progress. By chance the 
work of Isaac Hollandus fell into his hamls, and from that time ho 
became smitten'with the ratrtiia of the philosopher’s stone. All his 
thoughts henc('forth were devote<? to metallurgy; and he travelled 
into Sweden that he might visit the 
mines of that cc untry, aud examine the 
ores while they yet lay in the bowels 
of the earth. He also visited Trithemins 
at the monastery of Si'annhoim, and 
obtained instructions froiu him in the 
scicnee of alcfiymy. Continuing his tra¬ 
vels, ho proceeded through Prussia and 
Austria into 'ISirkey, Egypt, .uul Tar- 
taiy, and th(iice .’t! urning to Constan¬ 
tinople, leaimed, as ho boasted, the art 
of transmutation, and became possessed 
of the clLvirvUce. He then established 
himself as a physician in his native 
Switzerland at Zurich, aud commenced writing works upon alchymy 
and medicine, nliich immediately fixed the attention of Europe. 
Their great obscurity was no impediment to tbeir fame; for the less 
the author was understood, the more the demouologjats, fanatics, and 
philopqpher’s-stone hunters S'-emed to appreciate him. His fame as 
a physician kept pace with that which ho enjoygd as an alchymist, 
owing to his having cirocted_.8ome happy cures by means of mercury 
and opium,—drugs unceremoniously condemned by his profession^ 
brethren. In the year 1626, he was chosen professor of physics and 
natural philosoiihy i# the University of Basle, where his lectures 
attracted vast nvunbers of stifdonts. He denounced the writings of 
all forrae,p physicians, as tending to niLJead; and publicly burned 
tbo works of Galea and Aticcuna, as quacks and impostors. He 
'exclaimed, iu presence of the admiring and half-bewildered crowd 
wlio assembled to witness the ceremony, that there was iiutc know¬ 
ledge iu his shoe-strings than in the writings of thesS pl'y.'-icians. 
Continuing m Jie same strain, he said, al^ the Universities in (he 
world were full of ignorant quacks: but that he, Parac*lsu8,^ver- 
flowed with ivisdom. “ You «ill nil follow my new system,” said 
he, witli furious gesticulatious* “ Aviecima, Galen, llhazis, Monta- 
gnana, Meme,—^you will all follow' me, ye professors Paris, Mont- 
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pellicr, Germany, Cologne, and Vienna! and all ye that dsrell on the 
Rhino and the Danube,—^ye that inhabit the isles t>fjihe sea; and ye 
also, Italians, Dalmatians, Athenians, Aralnans, Jews,—yc will all 
follow my doctrines, for I am the monarch of medicine!” t: 

But he did not long enjoy the esteem of the good people of Basle. 
It is said that he indulged in wine so freely, as not unfrequently to 
be seen in the streets in a state of intoxication. This was ruinous 
for a physician, and his good fame decreased rapidly. His ill fame 
increased in still greater proportion, especially w hen he assumed the 
airs of a sorcerer. He boasted of the legions of spirits at his com¬ 
mand ; and of one especially, which he kept imprisoned in tlie hilt 
of Ids sword. Wetterus, who lived twenty-seven months in liis 
service, relates that he often threatened to invoke a whole army of 
demons, and shew him the great authority which he could exercise 
over them. He let it bo believed, that the spirit in his sword had 
custody of the lelixir of life, b/ means of which he could make any 
one live to bo as old as the antedilu’ ians. He also boasted tfeit he 
had a spirit at hisf command, called‘■'‘Azoth,” whom he kept impri¬ 
soned in a jewel; add in many of the old portrSits he is represented 
with a jewel, inscribed with the word “ Azoth,” in his hand. 

If a soW prophet has little honour in his own country, a drunken 
one has still less. Paracelsus found it at last convenient to quit Basle, 
and establish himself at Strasbourg. The immediate cause of this 
change of residence was as follows. A citizen lay at the point ot 
death, and was given over by all the physicians of the town. As a 
last resource Paracelsus was called in, to w horn the sick m:m promised 
a magnificent recompeVise, if, by his means, he were cured. Paracel¬ 
sus gave him two small pills, which (lie man took, and rapidly reco¬ 
vered. Wlwn he ^as quite-well, Pai-aceisus sent for his fee j but the 
citizen had no great opinion of the value of a euro whiPh had been so 
speedily effected. He had no notion of paying a handful of gold for 
two pills, although tliey had saved his life, and he refused to pay more 
than the usuaffec for a smgle visit. Paracelsus brought an action 
against him and lost it. This result so exasperated him, that he left 
Basle in high dudgeon. He resumed his w’andering life, and travelled 
in Germany and Hungary, supporting Idmsclf as he went on the ere- 
dulity and infatuation of all classes of society. Ho cast nativities— 
told fortunes—aided those who had money to throw' away upon the 
experiment, to find the philosopher’s stone—prescribed remedies 
for cows and pigs, and afded in the recovery of stolen goods. After 
residflig successively at Nuremburg, Augsburg, Vienpa, and Min- 
dclheim, be retired in the year 1541 to Saltzbourgp stod died in a 
state of abject poverty in the hospital of that town. 
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If this strange charlatan found hundreds of admirers during Ids 
life, he fouud thousands after his death. A sect of Paracels ists sprang 
up in France and Grairmany, to perpetuate the extravagant doctrines 
of thei: founder upon all the sciences, and upon alchymy in particu¬ 
lar. The chief leaders were Bodenstein and Dorneus. The following 
is a suEiniary of his doctrine, t '>und'’d jpon the-supposed existence of 
the philosopher’s stone; itiS worth pi’eserving from its very absurdity, 
and is altogether unparalleled in the history of philosophy. First of 
all, he inaintaiuea tliat the contemplation of the perfection of the 
Deity suffice 1 to procure all wisdom and knowledge; that the Bible 
was the key to the theory cT all diseases, and that it was necessary to 
search into the Apocalypse to know the signification of magic medi¬ 
cine. The man who bli.idly obeyed the will of God, and who sue-’ 
ceoded injdgntifying himself with the celestial intelligences, possessed 
the philosopher’s stone—he could cure all diseases, and prolong life 
to as many centuries aS he pleased; it being by the very' same means 
thg"- Adam and the antediluvian patriarchs prolonged theirs. .Life 
e was an emauatio.- roin the stars—the sun governed Hie heart, and 
tlie moon the brain. Jupiter govenied the^iver, Saturn the gall, 
Mercury the lungs. Mars the bile, and Venus the loins. In the sto¬ 
mach of every Imman being there dwelt a demon, or inlelligoneo, 
that was a sort of alehymisl in his way, and mixed, in their due pro¬ 
portions, in his iTuciblo, the various alimentsthat wore sent into that 
grand laboratory, the Iwily.* H e was proud of the title of magician, 
and boasted that he kojit up a regular correspondence with Galen from 
hell; and that he often summoned A\ icenna from sarhe regions 
to dispute with him on the false i.otious lieTiad promulgated respect¬ 
ing alchymy% and-especially regarding potable gold and tlic elixir of 
life. He imagined that gold could euro ossification of tiic heart, and, 
in fact, all cRscases, if it were gold which had been transmuted from 
an inferior rnetal by means of the philosopher’s stone, and if it wore 
applied under certain conjunctions of the planets. The mere list of 
the works in which he advances these frantic imagmings, which ho 
called «. doctrine, would occupy sove’'tl pages. 

Gbokub Aobicolx. 

Tills alchymist was born in the province of Misnia, in His 

real name wms Bauer, moaning a husbandman, which' in ■'ccordance 
with the common fashion of his age, l^e latinised iutc Agrieola. 
From his early youth, he delighted in the visions of*the l^metie 
science. Ere jie was sixteen, he longed for the great elixir which was 
to make him^ive for seven lamdred years, and for the stone which 
* See tbe article “ FaracdUue/* by the learned Renandin, in th ; JJ^grapkie Universelin 
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was to procure kirn wealHi to cheer him in his multiplicity of days. 
He published a small treatise upon the subject at Cologne, in 1631, 
M’hioh obtained him the patronage of the celebrated Maurice duke 
of Saxony. After practising for some years as a physician at Joa- 
chimsthal, in Bohemia, he was employed by Maurice as superinten¬ 
dent of the silver mines of Chemnitz, he led a happy life among the 
miners, making various experiments in *ulcbymy whale deep in tlie 
bowels of the earth. He acquired^a groat knowledge of metals, an'1 
gradually got rid of his extravagant notions aljout the philosopher’s 
stone. The miners hadjio faith in alchymy! and they converted him 
to their way of thinking, not only in that but in other respects. From 
their legends, he became firmly com’iuced that the bowels of the earth 
.were inhabited by good and evil spirits, and that firedamp and other 
explosions spx’ang from no other causes than the mischievous pro¬ 
pensities of the latter. Ho died in flieyear 1656, leaving behind him 
the reputation of ft very able and intelligent ma.i. 

■ ' • 

, 5 , Denis Zacuaiee. ^ 

Autobiography, written by a wise man who wf« once a fool, is not 
only tlie most instructive, but the most delightful of reading. Denis 
Zaohaire, an alchymist of the sixteenth eentury, has performed this 
task, and left a record of his folly and infatuation in pursuit of the 
philoso])her’s stone, which well repays perusal. Ho was born in the 
year 1510, of an ancient family in Guienne, and was early sent to 
the university of Bordeaux, under the care of a tutor to direct his 
studies. , Unfortunately his tutor was a se.m'hcr for the grand elixir, 
and soon rendered his pupil as mad aj himself upon the subject. 
With this introduction, we will allow Denis Zaohaire to speak for 
himself, and 'sontinte his narrative in his own W'ords : “ I rooeivod 
from home,” says he, “ the sum of two hundred crownr for the ex¬ 
penses of myself and master ; but before the end of the year, aU our 
money went away in the smoke of our furnaces.. ■ My master, at the 
same lime, diod bf a fever, brought on by the parching heat of our 
laboratory, from which he seldom or never stirred, and wdiich was 
Bciircely less hot than the arsenal of Venice. His death was the more 
unfortunate for me, as my parents took tho opportunity of reducing 
my alloxvance, and sending me only sufficient for my board and 
lodging, instead of the sum I required to continue my operations in 
alchymy. 

“ To meet this dlfficultjr and get out of leading-strings, I returned 
home al the ago of twenty-five, and mortgaged part of my property 
for four hundred crowns. This sum was necessary to p^y&rm an ope¬ 
ration of the science, which had been communicated to ihc by an 
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Italiun at Toulouse, and who, as ho said, had proved its efficacy. I 
retained this jnsfa in my service, tliat we might see tlio cud of the 
experiment. I then,J)y moans of strong distillatioii-s, tried to calci¬ 
nate go'd and silver; but all my labour was in vain. The weight of 
the gold I drew out of my furnace was diminished by one-half since 
I put it in, and my four liu: drod crowns wore very soon reduced to 
two hundred ahd thirty. 4 gave tiventy of these to niy Italian, in 
order that he might travel to Milhii, where the author of the receipt 
resided, and .ask !iim the c.xplanation of some passages which wo 
thought obscure. I renini ood at Toulouse k’ 1 the winter, in the hope 
of his return ; but I might have remained there till this day iflhad 
waited for him, for I never saw his face again. 

“ In the succeeding summer there was a great plague, which forced 
me to quit the town. I did not, however, lose sight of my work. I 
went to Caliors, where I remained six mouths, and made the acquaint- 
aiico of an old man, who wius commonly known to the people as ‘ the 
Kiilosophera name which, in country places, is often bestowed 
upon peopht who-.only mclij is, that they arc less ignorant than 
their neighbours. I shewed him my collcctioifof alchymical receipts, 
and asked his opinion upon them, lie picked out tensor twelve of 
them, merely saying that they were better than the otliers. Wlien 
the plague ceased, I returned to Toulou.se, and recommenced my ex¬ 
periments iu se ii'ch of tfie stone. I worked to such effect that my 
four liundn-d crowns wore reduced to ouo hundred and seventy. 

“ That I might continue my work ou a S4fer method, I made ac¬ 
quaintance, iu 1537, with a certain abbe who ri^ided iu the iioigh- 
bourhood. lie was smittc" wifJ> the samelnania as myself, and told 
me that one of his friends, who had followed to Borne in the retinue 
of the Cardinal d’Armagnac, h.ad sent him froil tRat cit;; a new receipt 
wBich coulchiot fail to transmute iron and copper, hut W’hieh would 
cost two hundred crowns. I provided half this money, and the al)b5 
the rest: and we b#gan to operate at our joint expense. As we re¬ 
quired spirits of wine for our experiment, I bought 5 tun of excellent 
vin defiaillae. I extracted the spiri', and rr itifiod it several times. 
We took a quantity of this, into which wo put four marks of silver 
and one of gold that had been undergoing the process of calcination 
for a month. We put this mixture cleverly into a sort of liorn-shaped 
vessel, with another to servo as a retort; and placed +fec whole appa¬ 
ratus upon onr furnace to produce congelation. This experiment 
lasted a year; but, not to remain idle, we amused owrselves witB 
many otheijess important operations. Wo drew quite as much profit 
from theso'asfrom our greaiwork. 

“ The whole of the year 1637 passed over without producing any 
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change wliatever; in fact wc might have waited till doomsday for the 
congelation of oiir spirits of wine. However, we made a prelection 
with it upon some heated quicksilver; but alhw'as in vain. Judge 
of our chagrin, especially of that of the abbii, who had already«boasted 
to all the monks of his monastery, that they had only to bring the 
large pump which stood in a corner of the cloister, and ho would con¬ 
vert it into gold: but this ill luck ^id nol; prevent us from persever¬ 
ing. I once more mortgaged my paternal lands for four hundred 
crowns, the whole of which I determined to devote to a renewal of 
my search for the great'secret. The abbd contributed the same sum; 
and with these eight hundred crowns I proceeded to Paris, a city 
more abounding with alchyrnists than any other in the world, resolved 
never to leave it until I had either found the philosopher’s stone or 
spent all my money. This journey gave Iho greatest offence to all my 
relations and friends, who, imagining that I was fitted to be a great 
lawyer, wore anxious that I should establish myself in that profes¬ 
sion. For the sake of quietness, I pretended, at last, t^t such'was 
my object. ^ ^ 

“ After travelling for fifteen days, I arrived m Paris on the 9th 
of January ?539. I remained for a month almost unknown; hut I 
had no sooner begun to frequent the amateurs of the science, and 
visited the shops of the furnace-makers, than I had the acquaintance 
of more than a hundred operative alchyrnists, each of whom had a 
different theory and a different mode of working. Some of them pre¬ 
ferred cementation ; others sought the nnivereal alkahest or dissol¬ 
vent ; and some of them l)oa.sted the great efficacy of the essence of 
emery. Some of them endeavoured to 'vxtract mercury from other 
metals, to fix it afterwai-ds; and, in order that each of us should bo 
thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings of the others, we agreed 
to meet somewhere every night and report progress. We met some¬ 
times at the house of on(!, and sometimes in the garret of another; 
not only on week-days, but on Sundays and the great festivals of the 
Church. ‘ Ah!’ one used to say, ‘ if 1 had the means of recommenc¬ 
ing this orperiment, I should do something,’ ‘ Yes,’ said a.iothcr, 

‘ if my crucible had not cracked, I should have succeeded before now;' 
while a third exclaimed, with a sigh, ‘ If I had but had a round cop¬ 
per vessel of sufficient strength, I would have fixed mercury with 
silver.’ ThejC was not one among them who had not some excuse 
for his failure j but I was (leaf to all their speeches. I did not want 
to part with my money to any of them, remembering how often I had 
been the dupe of such promises. 

“ A Greek at last presented himself; and with hiifi t worked a 
long time uselessly upon nails made of cinnabar or vermilion. I was 
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also acquainted^ A'ith a foreign gentleman newly arrived in Paris, and 
often acoodipauied Lira to the sLops of tLe goldsmiths to sell pieces 
of gold and silver, tl»e produce, as ho said, of his experiments. I 
stuck closely to him for a long time, in the hope that he would im¬ 
part his secret. Ho refused for a long time, but acceded at last on 
my earnest entreaty, and T .oand tha'; it was nothing more than an 
ingenious trick. I did noffail to inform niy friend the abbd, whom 
I had left at Toulouse, of all jn/adventures; and sent him, among 
other matten. a relation of the trick by which this gentleman pre¬ 
tended to turn lead into gold. The ahbestinimagined that I should 
succeed at last, and advised me to remain another year in Paris, u Jiere 
I had made so good a beginning. I remained there three years; but, 
notwithstanding all my .ITorts, 1 had no more success tliau I had had 
elsewhere. , 

“ I had just got to the end of my money, when I received a letter 
from the abbe, telling me to leave every thing, and join him immedi- 
att ly at Tou'.ouae. 1 wont accordingly, and found that he had received 
letters ft-oin the mg of Navarre (grandfatlicr of Henry IV.). This 
prince was a great lover of ]'hilosophy, fult of curiosity, and had 
written to the abbe that I sliould visit him at Pau^anc! that ho 
would give mo tliree or four thousand crowns if T would communicato 
the secret I had learned from the foreign gcutleraiin. The ahbd's 
ears were so tickled with the four thousand crowns, that he let mo 
have no peace night or day until ho had fairly seen me on the road to 
Pan. I arrived at that place in the month of May 1543. i worked 
away, and succeeded, according to the receipt I'had obtained. When 
I had finished to the satis, letiot, of the ki5g, he gave me the reward 
that .1 cxpoetecl. Although he was willing enough to do me further 
service, ho was dissuaded from it by the lori-s ?>f his i ourt; even by 
many of those who had been most anxious that I should come. He 
sent me then about my business, with many tlianks; s.iying, that if 
there was any thing in his kingdom which he could give mo—such 
as the produce of confiscations or the like—he should be most happy. 

I thowght I miglit slay long cnovjgk for thtoC pi-ospeetive confisca¬ 
tions, and never got them at last; and I therefore determined to go 
back to my friend the abbe. 

“ I learned that, on the road between Pan and Toulouse, therd 
resided a. monk who was very skilful in all matters rf natural philo* 
Sophy. Ommy return, I paM him a visit. He pitied Ihe very much, 
and advised me, with much warmth and kindness of (Expression, not 
to amuse myself any longer, with such experiments as these, which 
were all falsfc and sophistic*!; but that I should read the good books 
of the old philosophers, where I might not only find the true matter 
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of the science of alchymy, but leam also the exact ordf r of operations 
which ouffht to be followed. Ivery much approved of this wise advice; 
but befoi'o I acted upon it, I went back to my Cbh4 of Toulouse, to 
giy(! him au account of the eight hundred crowns which we had had 
in common, and, at the same time, share with him such reward as I 
hud received from the king of Navarro. If ho was.little satislied 
with the relation of my advcntures.since our first separation, he ap¬ 
peared still less satisfied w'hcn I told him I had formed a resolution 
to renounce the search for the philosopher’s stone. The reason was 
that ho thought mo a good artist. Of our eight hundred crowns, 
tlicre remained hut one hundred and seventy-six. When I quitted 
the abbe, I wmit to ray own house with the intention of remaining 
tliore till I had read all the old philo 80 phers,‘aud of then proceeding 
to Paris. r- “ 

“ I arriveil in Paris on the day after .\I1 Saints, of the year 1546, 
and dcvoled ai'other year to the assiduou-s .study of great authors. 
Among others, the Turha FMlosophor«M f f the tiood 'I’^jevisan, flie 
J^emonslrancc (if TValtn'c lo tlw H’liiidci'iiiy rlfc-O/an.'/, by Joan de 
hfeung, aud sevora' others of tho best hook.*; but, as 1 iind ny right 
principles, I did noi 'veil know what course to follow. 

“ At last I left my solitude, uot to seo my' former .aequaiutauces, 
the adepts and operators, hut to frequent tho society of true philoso- 
phors. Among them I fell into still greater uncertainties; being, in 
fact, completely bewildered by the variety of operations which they 
shewed me. Spurred on, mverthelcss, hy a sort of frenzy or iuspira- 
iton, I thA'W myself into ^he works of llaymond Luili aud of Arnold 
do Villoncuve. The reading o'these, aud*he rollcctious 1 made upon 
them, occupi.cd mo fojjanothor y ear, wlieii 1 finally determined on the 
course 1 should adopt. I was oiliged to wait, I'owever, ^ntil I had 
mortgaged another very cousidcraolo portion of my patrimony. This 
business was not settled until tho beginning of Lent 1549, when I 
commenced my operations. I laid ii a stock of ^1 that was neces¬ 
sary, and begun to work the day "fte; Easter. It was not, however, 
■nithout some disquietudi? and ftppositii. n from my friends who*came 
about me; one asking mo what I ivus goii g to do, imd whether I had 
not already spent money enough upon sncl follies P Another assured 
me tliat if I bought so much charcoal, I sho.dd strengthen the suspi¬ 
cion already ejjjkling, that I was a coiner of ;.»ae money. Another 
advised me to purchase someiplace in the magisti acy, as IVas already 
a Doctor of Laws. My relations spoke iu terms P ill more annoying 
to mo, and even threatened .that, if I continued to .^lake stjeh a fool 
they would send a posse of p61iee-ofBceri into my house, 

, all mv Xurnaces and crncibles into atoms T was wearied 
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almost to deatl) by this continued persecution; but I found comfort 
in my work aji d in the progress of my oxperi'oent, to wbich I was very 
attentive, and wliicl!*went on bravely from day to day. Al)out tljis 
time, tlicre was a dreadful plague in Paris, which interrupted all in¬ 
tercourse between man and man, and left me as much to myself as I 
could desire. I soon had the satisfao-ion to remark the progress and 
succession of the three colours wjiieh, according to the philosophers, 
always prognosticate the approaching perfection of the work. I 
observed them distinctly, one after the other; and next day, being 
Easter Sunday, 1550, I made the groat trial. Some coninion quick¬ 
silver, which I put into a su'all crucible on the lire, was, in less than 
an hour, converted into very good gold. You may judge how groat 
was my joy, hut I took care not to boast of it. I returned thanks to 
God for thCjfavour ho had shown me, and prayed that I might only 
be permitted to make such use of it as would red''und to his glory. 

On the following day, I went towards Toulouse to find the al)he, 
in i ccordaueo w ith a mutual promise, that we should communicate 
our discoveries t< each other. On my way. If ailed in to see the sago 
monk who had assisted me witli his counsels; but 1 had tlio sorrow 
to learn that they wore both dead. After this, I would^tot return to 
my own home, but retired to another place, to await one of my rela¬ 
tions w’hom I luid left in charge of my estate. I gave him orders to 
seE all that belonged to me, as well moveable as immoveable—to pay 
my debts with the proei i ds, and divide all the re t among those in 
any way related to mo, who uiiglit stand in need of it, in order that 
tliey might enjoy some share of the good f<ftuncVvhich had befallen 
me. There was a great dc»- of talk in the neighbourhood about my 
precipitate retreat; the wisc.st of my acquair^mce imagining that, 
broken down and ruined by my mad expenses, I sold ray littlo re¬ 
maining property, that I might go and hide my sliamo in distant 
countries. 

“ My relative affeady spoken of rejoined me oi^the Ist of July, 
after having performed all the business I had entrusted him with. 
We took onr departure together, to seek a laud of liberty. We first 
retired to Lausanne, in Switzerland, when, after remaining there for 
some time, wo resolved to pass the remainder of our days in some of 
the most celebrated cities of Germany, living quietly and without 
splendour.” *« 

' Thus ends the story of Denis Zaolmircf as written byjiimself. He 
has not been so candid at its conclusion as at its commencement, and 
lias left the'world in doubt as to his real motives for pretending that 
he had discovered the phEolopher’s stone. It seems probable that 
the sentence he puts into the mouths of his wisest a«quaintaiiceB was 
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tlio tru« roaEon of his retreat: that he was, in fact, reduced to ^tororty, 
and hid his shame in foreign countries. Nothing furt^ic/ is known of 
his life, and his real name has never yet been djfcoverod. Ho wrote 
a work on alchymy, entitled X’/ie true Natural Philotoph^ of petals. 

Dfi. Dee and Edwabd Kdllt. 

John Dee and Edward Kelly claim 'to be mentioned together, 
having been so long associated in the same pursuits, and undergone 
so many strange vicissitudes in each other’s society. Doe was alto¬ 
gether a wonderful mats, and had he lived in an ago when folly and 
.‘iiipcn-stition were leas rife, ho would, with the same powers which he 
enjoyi'd, have left behind him a bright arid enduring reputaiion. He 
was born in Jjondejn in the year 1627, and 
very early manifeslt'd a love for study. At 
the ago of fifteen he was sent to Cambridge, 
and doliglitod so much in his books, that ho 
passed regula' 1eighl.oen hours every day 
among them. Of the other six, he devoted 
four to sleep and two for refreshment. 
Such intense application did not injure 
his health, and could not fail to make 
him one of the first scholars of his time. 
Ilnfortunately, however, he quitted the 
n\athcmatics and the pursuits of true phi¬ 
losophy, to indulge in the unprofitable 
reveries «f the occult sciences. Ho studied alcUymy, astrology, and 
magic, and thereby reudfered himself obaoxious to the authorities at 
Cambridge. To avoid persecution, he was at last obliged to retire to 
the university of Ixullvain j the nunours of sorcery that w'ere current 
respecting him rendering his longer stay in England not altogether 
w ithout danger. He found at Louvain many kindred spirits who had 
known Cornelios Agrippn while ho resided among them, and by whom 
he w as constantly entertained with the wondrous deeds of that great 
master of the hermetic mysteries. From their convcrsatioi^he re¬ 
ceived much encouragement to continue the search for the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, which soon began to occupy nearly all his thoughts. 

He did not long remain ontho Continent, but returned to England 
in 1551, beingvat that lime in the twenty-fourth year of Ills ago. By 
the influence of his friend Sir John Cheek, ho was kindly received at 
the court of ‘King Edward VI., and rewarded (it is difficult to say 
for what) with a pension of one hundred crowns. He eqntinued for 
several years to practise in London as %n astrologer; casting nativi- 
.ties, telling fortunes, and pointing out lucky and unlucky days. 
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Dviringtlierelgi^ijf Queen Maryke got into trouble, being Buspectod 
of heresy, ana charged with attempting .rj''g life by means of 
enchantments, lie wigs tried for the latter offence, and acquitted; 
but was retained in prison on the former charge, and left to the ten¬ 
der mercies of Bishop Bonner. Ho had a very narrow escape from 
being burned in Smithfi'eld, h J he son chow or other contrived to 
persuade that fierce bigot tllat his orthodoxy was unimpeachable, and 
was set at liberty in 1655. * 

On the accession of Elizabeth, a brighter day dawned upon Jiim. 
During her i f-tirement at Woodstock, her sc. rants appear to have 
consulted him as to the tim, of Mary’s death, which circumstance 
no doubt first gave rise to the serious charge for which he was brought 
to trial. They now cam to consult him more openly as to the for¬ 
tunes of their mistress; and llobert Dudley, the celebrated lilarl of 
Leicester, was sent by command of the Queen herself to know the 
most auspicious day for her coronation. So great was the favour he 
enj yed, that, some years afU rwards, Elizabeth condescended to pay 
him a. visit at hit ’ juse in Mortlake, to view his inuscum of curiosi¬ 
ties, and when he v as ill, sent her own physicifln to attend upon him. 

Astrology was the means whereby he lived, and he j;outinucd to 
practise it with great assiduity; but his heart was in aJehymy. The 
philosopher's stone and the elixir of life haunted his daily thoughts 
and his nightly dreams. The Talmudic mysteries, which ho had also 
deeply studied, impressi-d him with the belief, that he might hold 
converse wdth .spirits and angels, and loam from them nil the nij stories 
of the universe. Holding the same idea as the ^lon obscupe .sect of 
the Bosicmcians, some of hom he had peHiaps encountered in his 
travels in Germany, ho imagined that, by means of the philosopher's 
stone, he could summon these kindly spirits ;:t*hia wil'. By dint of 
continuallyijrooding upon the subiect, his imagination became so 
diseased, that he at last persuaded himself that an angel appeared to 
him, and promised i!b be his friend and companion as long as he lived. 
He relates that one day, in November 1682, while lit was engaged in 
fervent prayer, the window of his mu cum lo 'king towards the west 
suddenly glowed with a dazzling light, in the midst of which, in all 
his glory, stood the groat angel Uriel. Awe and wonder rendered him 
speeclJess; but the angel smiling graciously upon him, gave him a 
crystal, of a convex form, and told him that Avhcncvsr he wished to 
bold converse with the beings of .another sphere, ho had only to gazo 
intently upon it, and they would appear in the crystal, and unveil 
to him all .the secrets of futurity.* Thus saying, tho angel disap- 

• The " ciySal" alluded to apptars to hare been a blacli alone, or piece of poliahed 
coal. Thcfollowing account of It ia given in the aupplenion* to Granger’s ISieyruptieal 
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pearcd. Dee found from experience of tlie crystal tKat it iras neces¬ 
sary tliat all the faculties of the soul should, be concentrated upon it, 
otherwise the spirits did not appear. He al£b found that he could 
never recollect the conversations he had with the angels. He there¬ 
fore determined to communicate the secret, to another i)erson, who 
might converse with the spirit while ho (Dec) sat iu another part of 
the room, and took down in writing fhe revelations wliieh they 
made. 
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He had a^ this time in his service, as his assistiuit, one Edward 
Kelly, who, like himself, was crazy upon the subject of the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone. There was this difference, liowever, between them, 
that, while Dee was more of an enthusiast than an impostor, Kelly 
w'as more of an impostor than an enthusiast. In early life he was a 
notary, and had the misfortune to lose both his ears for forgery. This 
mutilation, degrading enough in any man, was destructive to a philo¬ 
sopher; Kelly, therefore,'lest his wisdom diould suffer in the world’s 
opinion, wore a black skull-cap, which, fitting close to his head, and 
descending over both his cheeks, not only concealed his loss, but gave 
him a very solemn and oracular appearance. So well did'lie keep his 
secret, that even Dec, with whom ho lived so many years, appears 
never to have discovered it. Kelly, with this character, was just the 
man to carry on any ])iece of roguery for his own advantage, or to 
nurture the delusions of his master for the same purpose. Ho sooner 
did Dee inform him of the visit he had received from the glorious 
Uriel, than Kelly expressed such a fervour of belief, that Dee’s heart 
glowed with delight. He set about consulting his crystal forthwith, 

Wsior^. *' The black stone into vrliieb Dec used to call his Hpirits was^in tlie colloctioa 
of the Earls of Peterborough, IVom vitlionce it came to Lady Elisabeth Oermtune. It was 
next the property of the late Duke of Argylc, and is now Mr. Walpole’s. It appears 
upon examination to be nothing more than a poHshod piece of cannel coel; but this Ls 

what Butler means when lie pays, • 

V 

Kelly did all his feats ui>on 

The devU’B looklug'glass—a stone.’ ** 
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and on the 3d December, 1581, the spirits appeared, and held a 
very extraordi-iiry disconrse with Kelly, wliich Dee took dorm in 
writing. The cui ious deader may see this (iirrago of nonsense among 
the Harician Mso. in the British Museum. The later conffultations 
were published in a folio volume, in 1C59, by Dr. Meric Casanbon, 
underth ; title oiAirueandJunhful Ticlationof what jiassedhetweeu 
Dr. John Dec and some Sjiir^s; U nding, had it succeeded, to a general 
Alteration of most Stales and ICiii^doms in the World.* 

The fame of ihcse wondrous colloquies soon spread over the coun¬ 
try, and oven j eaehed the Continent. Dee at the same time protended 
to bo in po.ssession of the elta-'r vita:, which ho stated he had found 
among the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, in Somersetshire. Peo))le 
Hocked from far and near oo his house at Mortlakc to have their nati¬ 
vities cast, in preference to visiting astrologers of los.s renown. They 
also longed to see a man who, according to his ow”. account, would 
never die. Altogetlicr, lie carried on a very profitable trade, but 
si)en so much in drugs and umtals to work out some peculiar process 
of transmutation, i at he never became rich. ^ 

About this time there came into England a w ealtlij’^ Polish noble¬ 
man, named Albert Laski, Count Palatine of Siradz. H'Voltjcct w'as 
principally, he said, to visit the court of Queen Elizabeth, the fame 
of whose glory and magnificence had reached him in distant Poland. 
Elizabeth received this flattering .stranger with iho most splendid hos¬ 
pitality, and appointed her favourite Leicester to show hhn all that 
was worth seeing in England. He visited all the curiosities of Lon¬ 
don and Wostminster, and from thence proceeded ft Ox ford afld Cam¬ 
bridge, that ho might converge witJi some of the groat scholars whose 
writings shed lustre upon the laud of their birth. ,Ho was very much 
disappointed at not finding Dr. Dee among them, aud told the Earl 
of Leicester tliat lie would not have gone to O.xford if lie had known 
that Doe was not there. Tlio eaid promised to introduce him to tho 
great alchymist on their return to Loudon, and the Peje was satisfied. 
A few days aftcrwai-ds, the earl aud Laski being in the antiichambcr 
of the Queen, awaiting an audience of her majesty. Dr. Dec arrived 
on the same errand, aud was introduced to tho Pole.f Au interest- 

• Lilly the 0*trolog«v, in hi*! writtou by himself, frcpiontly tells of jirophecios 

delivered liy the angrelh in a maimer siinilor to the uiiffds of Dr. Dee. Uo wiys, “Tho 
pruphcfjies were not given vooully by the anj?cl«, but by inspection of Ui? orj tal in tyi»e» 
and figures, or by apparition the circular ivry: where, at some distance, the angola apiieur, 
representing by forma, shapes, and creatures, what is defnandod. it is ve^ rare,yoa even 
in our days,” quoth that wiseacre, “for any operator or master io bear the angcla speak 
articulately} when tluiy do speak, it is like the Irish, niwh in the ihroai! ” 

t Albert LaHki«sun of daroslav, Palatine of Siradz, and afterwards of Sendomir, 
and chiefty eoulributed to the election of Henry of Valois, the Thiril of P'rance, to the 
throne of Poland, aud was one of tho delegates who wont to France ii«order to announcf 




ing conTcrsation ensued, which ended by the strancer inTiting him" 
self to dine with the astrologer at his house at Mdrtla'ke. Dee re¬ 
turned homo in some tribulation, for he found he had not money 
enough, without pawning his plate, to entertain Count LasM and his 
retinue in a manner becoming their dignity. In this emergency he 
sent off an express to the Earl of Leicester, stating frankly the em¬ 
barrassment he laboured under, and praying his good offices in repre¬ 
senting the matter to her majesty^." Elizabeth immediately sent him 
a present of twenty pounds. 

On the apjiointed day Cemnt Laski came, attended by a numerous 
retinue, and expressed such open and warm admiration of the won¬ 
derful attainments of his host, that De^ turned over in >iis own mind 


how he could bind irretrievably to his iivterpsts a man w Jio seemed so 
well inclined to become his friend. Long acquaintance with Kelly 
had imbued him with all the roguery of that personage, and he re¬ 
solved to make fhe Polo pay doarly for his dinner. He found out 
before many days that ho possessed gr'at estates in his own country, 
as w'ell as great inducnce, but that extravagant disposition had 
reduced him to tcnip6rary embarrassment. lie also discovered that 
he was afir;|fi believer in the philosopher’s stone and the water of life. 
He was therefore just the man upon whom an adventurer might fasten 
himself. Kelly thought so too; and both of them set to work to weave 
a web, in the meshes of which they might firmly entangle the rich 
and credulous stranger. They went very cautiously about it; first 
throwing out obscure hints of the stone and the elixir, and finally of 
the spirits, by means of whom they could turn over the iwgns of the 
book of futurity, and rtSad the awful segrets inscribed therein. Laski 
eagerly implored that he might be admitted to one of their mysteri¬ 
ous intervic vs witK Uriel and the angels; but they knew human na¬ 
ture too well to accede at once to the request. To thocjunt’s entrea¬ 
ties they only replied by hints of the difficulty or impropriety of sum¬ 
moning the spirits in the preseiiee of a straugei, or of one who might 
perchance haveno other motive than the gratification of a vain curio¬ 
sity; but they only meant tfl whet the edge of his appetite^ by this 
delay, and would have been sorry indeed if the count had been dig. 
couraged. To shew how exclusively the thoughts both of Dee and 


to the now monapch his elevation to the soverciifnty of Poland. After tho doposiUon of 
Henry, Albert Laski voted for Maximilian of Austria. In 1633 lie visited England, when 
Queon Elizabeth roecived him with groat’ distinction. The honours' which were shown 
him during hit- visit to Oxford, 'hy the ospcctal command of the Queen, were equal to 
ilio^ rendered to sovereign princes. His extraordinary prodigality rendered Ids enormous 
wealth insufficient to dehray his exjienscs, and he therefore became a 'zealous adept in 
ai<^ymy, and took from England to Poland wifh him two known 'olchynilsts.— Count 
Yhlorian Krasinskl’s Ili$iorical Sketch qf the X^ormation in Foltmd, 
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Kelly were fixed^upon their dupe at this time, it is only necessary to 
read the introduction to their first interview '.•ith the spirits, related 
in the volume of Dr. Obsaubon. The entry made by Dec, under the 
date of the 26th of May, 1683, says, that wlien the spirit appeared 
to them, “ I [John Dec] and E. K. [Edward Kelly] sat together, 
conversing of that noble Pok.dan Albrrtus Laski, his great honour 
hero with us obtained, and Of his great liking among all sorts of the 
people.” No doubt they were disfcussing how they might make the 
most of the “ noble Polonian,” and concocting the fine story with 
which tliey a*’’.orwards excited his curiosity,• and drew him firmly 
w'ithin their toils. “ Suddenly," says Dee, as they were thus employed, 
“ there seemed to come out of the oratory a spiritual creature, like 
a pretty girl of seven or .due years of age, attired on her head, with 
her hair r<jlled up before and hanging down behind, with a gown of 
silk, of changeable red and green, and with a train. She seemed to 
play up and down, and seemed to go in and out behind the books; 
and s she, seemed to go betv, een them, the books displaced them¬ 
selves, and made ; ly for her. 

With sueh tales as these they lured on thefPole from day to day, 
and at la-st persuaded him to be a witness of their mysteries. Whether 
they played off any optical delusions upon him, or whether, by the 
force of a strong imagination, he deluded himself, does not appear; 
but certain it is that he became a complete tool in their hands, and 
consented to do whatever they wished him. Kellv, at these inter- 
views,.placed himself at a certain distance from the wondrous crystal, 
and gaaed intently upon it, wjiile Dee took his plaae in a corner, I'eady 
to set down the iwophecies -'s tlu y were uttered by the spirits. In 
this manner they prophesied to the Pole that he should become the 
fortunate possessor of the philosopher’s stone; tfiat he shoidd live for 
centuries, aiW be chosen King of Poland, in which capacity he should 
gain many great victories over the Saracens, and make his name illus¬ 
trious over all the cafth. For this purpose it w as necessary, however, 
that Laski should leave England, and take them with him, together 
with their wives and families; that he hould u eat them all sumptu¬ 
ously, and allow them to want for nothing. Laski at once consented; 
and very shortly afterwards they were all on the road to Poland. 

It took them upwards of four months to reach the count’s estates 
in the neighbourhood of Cracow. In the mean time, they led a plea¬ 
sant life, and spent money with an unsj)aring hand. When once 
established in the count’s palace, they’commencesl the great hcmetic 
operation of transmuting iron into gold. Laski provided them m ith 
all necessarywnaterials, and^ded them himself with his knowledge 
of alchymy; but, somehow or other, the experiment always failed at 
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the very moment it ought to have succeeded, and they were obliged 
to recommence operations on a grander scale. But the hopes of 
Laski were not easily extinguished. Already, in idea, the possessor 
of countless millions, he was not to bo cast down for fear of present 
expenses. He thus continued from day to day, and from month to 
month, till he was at last obliged to sell a portion of his deeply- 
mortgaged estates to find aliment for the hungry crucibles of Dee and 
KeUy, and the no loss hungry stomachs of their wives and families. 
It was not till ruin stared him in the face that he awoke from his 
dream of infatuation, too happy, even then, to find that he had escaped 
utter beggary. Thus restored to his senses, his first thought was how 
to rid himself of his expensive visitors. Not wishing to quarrel with 
them, he proposed that they should proceed to Prague, w'ell furnished 
with letters of recommendation to the Emperor Kudolph. Our alehy- 
mists too plainly saw that nothing more was to he made of the almost 
destitute Couni, Laski. Without hesitation, llurefore, they accepted 
the proposal, and set out forthwith to the imperial residence. JThey 
had no dilBenlty, on their arrival at 1’. ague, in obtaining an audience 
of the emperor. They found him w filing enougluto believe that such 
a thing as the philosopher’s stone existed, and flattered themselves 
that they h'ad made a favourahlo impression upon him ; but, from 
some cause or other—perhaps the look of low cunning and quackery 
upon the face of Kelly—the emperor conceived no very high opinion 
of fheir abilities. He allowed them, however, to remain for sora(! 
months at Prague, feeding themselves upon the hope that he would 
employ them; but the more he saw of them, the less he liked them; 
and when the pope’s anuicio represented to him that he ought not to 
countenance such heretic magicians, he gave orders that they should 
quit his doqfinionscwithin four-and-twenty hours. It was fortunate 
for them that so little time was given them; for, had they remaiuod 
six hours longer, the nuncio liad received orders to procure apcrpctual 
dungeon or the stake for them. o. 

Not knowing well whither to direct their steps, they resolved to 
return to Cracow, where they had still a few friends; but by this 
time the funds they had drawn from Laski were almost exhausted, 
and they were many days obliged to go dinnerless and supperless. 
They had great difficulty to keep their poverty a secret from the 
world; but tljoy managed to bear privation witliout murmuring, froc; 
a conviction that if the fact were known, it would militate very much 
against their pretensions. Nobody would believe that they were pos¬ 
sessors of the philosopher’s stone, if it were once suspected that they 
did not know how to procure broad for their subsisteup^ They still 
gained a little by casting nativities, and kept starvation at arm’s 
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length, till a ne^ dnpe, rich enough for their purpoaes, dropped into 
their toils, in the shape of a royal personage Having procured an 
introduction to Rteph|n king of Poland, they predicted to him that 
the Emperor Iludolph would shortly be assassinated, and that the 
Germans would look to Poland for his successor. As this prediction 
was not precise enough to seHsfy the king, they tried their crystal 
again, and a spirit appearediwho told them that the new sovereign of 
Germany would be Stephen of Pol’itid. Stephen was credulous enough 
to believe them, and was once present when Kelly held his mystic 
conversation'; v,ith the shadows of his crysu’.. He also appears to 
have furnished them 111111 money to carry on their experiments in 
alchymy; but he grow tired, at last, of their broken promises and 
their constant drains uyon Lis pocket, and was on the point of dis- 
carding them witli disgrace, when they met u ith another dupe, to 
whom they tfligerly Iransfcrred their services. This was Count Rosen¬ 
berg, a nobleman of large estates ut Trobona in Bohemia. So com- 
fori ble did they find Ihoinp.Jvcs in the palace of this munificent 
patron, that they ’■ mained nearly four years wit a him, faring sump* 
tuously, and bavi? g an almost unlimited coMniaud of Jiis money. 
The count was more ambitious than avaricious: he^had wealth 
enough, and did not oare for the philosopher’s stone on account o.' 
the gold, but of the length of days it would bring him. They liad 
their predictions, accordingly, all ready framed to suit his charaeter- 
Thoy prophesied that ho should be chosen king of Poland; and pro¬ 
mised, moreover, that he should live for five hundred years to enjoy 
Ills dignity, provided always that he found them ®uflloieufc qioncy to 
carry on their experiments. • 

But now, while fortune smiled upon them, while they revelled in 
the rewards of successful villany, retributive jusHce ear c upon them 
in a shape they had not anticipated. Jealousy and mistrust sprang 
up between the two confederates, and led to such violent and frequent 
quarrels, that Dee wms in constant fear of exposure. Kelly imagine'^ 
himself a much greater personage than Deo; measuring, most likely, 
by the standard of impudent roguery t. ad w'aS lisploased that on all 
occasions, and from all persons. Dee received the greater share of 
honour and consideration. Ho often threatened to leave Dee to sbifl 
for himself; and the latter, who had degenerated into the mere tool 
of his more daring associate, was distressed beyond n.ea«"re at the 
prospect of his desertion. His mind was so deeply imbued with super¬ 
stition, that he believed the rhapsodies of Kelly to be, in a groat 
measure, derived from his mtercoursc with angels; and he knew not 
where, in whole world, Jo look for a man of depth and wisdom 
enough to succeed him. As their quarrels every day became more 
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and more frequent, Dee wrote letters to Queen Eliz^etn to secure a 
favourable reception on bis return to England, wbithpr he intended 
to proceed if Kelly forsook him. He also seijf', her a round piece of 
silver, which he pretended he had made of a portion of brass cut out 
of a warming-pan. He afterwards sent her the warming-pan also, 
that she might convince herself that the piece of silver corresponded 
exactly with the hole which was cut into the brass. While thus pre¬ 
paring for tho worst, his chief desfre was to remain in Bohemia with 
Count Ilosenbcrg.who treated him well, and reposed miich confidence 
in him. Neither had Kelly any great objection to remniii; but a new 
passion had taken possession of his breast, and he was laying deep 
schemes to gratify it. His own wife was iU-favoured and ill-natured; 
Dee’s was comely and agreeable; and he longed to make an exchange 
of partners without exciting the jealousy or shocking the morality of 
Dee. This was a difficult matter; but to a man like Kelly, who was 
as deficient in reclitude and riglif feeling as he was full of impudence 
and ingenuity, the difficulty was nos jsurmountahle. He had also 
deeply studied the character and the fSibles of Deo; and he took his 
measures accordingly*. The next time they cotisulted the spirits, 
Kelly pretqpded to be shocked at their language, and refused to tell 
Dee what they had said. Dee insisted, and was infonned that they 
were henceforth to have their wives in common. Dee, a little startled, 
inquired whether the spirits might not mean that they were to live in 
common harmony and good-will? Kelly tried again, with apparent 
reluctance, and said the spirits insisted upon the literal interpreta¬ 
tion. The poor fanatic Doe resigned himself to their will; but it 
suited Kelly’s purpose 'io appear coy e little longer. He declared 
that the spirits must bo sjurits not of good, but of evil; and refused 
to consult Ikem anji more. He thereupon took his departure, saying 
that ho would never return. e 

Doe, thus left to himself, was in sore trouble and distress of mind. 
He knew not on whom to fix as the successor to Kelly for consulting 
the spirits; bui at last chose his son Arthur, a boy of eight years of 
age. He consecrated him to this service with great ceremony, and 
impressed u])on the child’s mind the dignified and awful nature of 
the duties he was called upon to perform; but the poor boy had 
neither the imagination, the faith, nor the artifice of Kelly. Ho 
looked intcnl’y upon the crystal as he was told; but could see nothing, 
and hear nothing. At lasl^ w ben his eyes ached, he said he could see 
a vague indistinct shadow, butonothing more. Dee was in despair. 
Tlio deception bad been carried on so long, that he v^as never so 
happy as when he fancied he was holding converse ^ with sujmrior 
beings; and he cursed the day that had put estrangement between 
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Him and His ('uUr friend Kelly. This was exactly what Kelly had 
foreseen; and* when he thouglit the doctor had grieved sufficiently 
for his absence, he returned unexpectedly, and entered the room 
where tne little Arthur was in vain endeavouring to distinguish 
something in tlie crystal. 1' c, in entering this circumstance in his 
journal, ascribes this sudden "ctum to a “miraculous fortune” and 
a “divine fate;” and goes on to record that Kelly immediately saw 
the spirits which had remained nivisible to little Arthur. One of 
these spirits "i iterated the previous command, that they should have 
their wives in common. Kelly bowed his head und submitted; and 
Bee, in all humility, consentc 1 to the arrangement. 

This was the extreme depth of the wretched man’s degradation. 
In this manner they cefntinuod to live for three or four mouths, 
when, new quarrels breaking out, they separated once more. This 
time their separation was final. Felly, taking th ■ dixir which he 
liad found in Glastonbury Abbey, proceeded to Prague, forgetful of 
the abrupt n.nde in which he ’■ id previously been expelled from that 
city. Almost imn diately after his arrival, he was seized’ by order 
of the Empetor Itudolph, and thiown into prison. He was I'eleased 
after some months’ confinement, and continued for five 3 i!;ars to lead 
a vagabond life in Germany, telling foriurres at one place, and pre¬ 
tending to make "old at another. He was a second time thrown into 
prison, on a charge of heresy and sorcery; and he then resolved, if 
ever he obtained his lilierty, to return to England He soon dis¬ 
covered that there was no pro^’pcct of this, and that his imprisonmerrt 
was likely to ho for life. lie twisted his bed-d^hes into<n rope, 
one stormy night in Eehnia»y IdDo, and let himself dowir from the 
window of his dungeon, situated at the top of a veiy high tower. 
Being a corpulent nran, the r ope gave way, atid^ie was*precipitated 
to the gr-ounS. He broke two of his ribs and Irotli Ids logs; and was 
otherwise so much itnur'cd, that ho expired a few days after-wards. 

Bee, for a while,* had more prosperous forturre. The warnrirtg- 
pan he had sent to Qireerr Elizabeth was rrot without effect. He was 
rewarded soon after Kelly had left ltii.i with ah invitation to returrt 
to England. His pride, which had becir sorely humbled, sprang up 
again to its pristine dimerrsions, turd lie set out from Bohemia-with a 
train of attendants becoimug an ambassador. How bo procured the 
money does not appear, unless from the liberality of the i .hrh P ohemian 
Rosenberg, or pei-haps from his phiudcr., He travelled with three 
coaches for himself and family, and three wagons to caJ-ry his bag¬ 
gage. Each coach had four horses, and the whole train was protected 
by a guard bP four and twenhy soldiers. This statement may be 
doubted; but it is on the authority of Bee himself, who made it on 
v6:.i n 
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oath before the commissioners appointed by El'zabet^ to inquire into 
his circumstances. On his arrival in England he had,an audience of 
the queen, who received him kindly, as far as^-words went, and gave 
orders tliat he should not be molested in his pursuits of chemistry 
and philosophy. A man who boasted of the power to turn baser 
metals into gold, could not, thought Elizabeth, be in want of money; 
and she therefore gave him no more substantial marks of her appro¬ 
bation than her countenance and fjrbtection. 

Thrown thus unexpectedly upon his own resources. Dee began in 
eanieat the search foV the philosopher’s stone. He worked inces¬ 
santly among his furnaces, retorts, and crucibles, and almost poisoned 
himself with deleterious fumes. lie also consulted his miraculous 
crystal; but the spirits appeared not to him. He tried one Bar¬ 
tholomew to supply the place of the invaluable Kelly; but he being 
a man of some little probity, and of no imagination at all, the spirits 
would not hold any communication with him. Bee then tried another 
pi-etender to philosophy, of the naiiK. Of Hickman, but had no letter 
fortune. The crystal had lost its power since the departure of its 
great high priest. From this quarter, then. Dee c'ould get no iufonna- 
tion on the stone or eli.xir of the alchymists, and all his efforts to dis 
cover them by other means were not only fruitless but expensive. lie 
was soon reduced to great distress, and wrote piteous letters to the 
queen, praying relief. He represented that, after he left England with 
Count Laski, the mob had pillaged his house at Mortlakc, accusing 
him of being a necromancer and a wizard; and had broken all his 
furniture, burned his library, consisting of four thousand rare volumes, 
and destroyed all the pKilosophical iiistruments and curiosities in his 
museum. For this damage ho claimed compensation; and further¬ 
more statedj that, hs ho had come to England by the queen’s com¬ 
mand, she ought to pay the expenses of his journey. Elizabeth sent 
him small sums of money at various times; but Dee still continuing 
his complaints, a commission was appointed tJ inquire into his cir¬ 
cumstances. Ho finally obtained a small appointment as Chancellor 
of St. Piiul’s cathedral, which he exchanged, in 1.505, for the jvarden- 
ship of the college at Manchester. He-remained in this capacity till 
1602 or 1C03, when, his strength and intellect beginning to fail him, 
he was compelled to resign. He retired to his old dweUing at Mort- 
lake, iu a sta^e not firr removed from aotuivl want, supporting himself 
as a common fortune-teller; and being often obliged to sell or pavm 
his books ta procure a dinner. James I. was often applied to on his 
behalf, but he refused to do any thing for him. It may be smd, to the 
discredit of this king, that the only reward he would grant the inde¬ 
fatigable Stowe, in his days of old age and want, was the roy^ pSi> 
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mission to bcg:'^at one will blame him for neglecting such a 
quack as John I,'eo. Ifc died in IfiOg, in the eighty-first year of his 
age, and wsis buried, at laortlake. 

The Cosmopolite. 

Many ^Usputes have arisen as to the -'eal name of the alchymist 
who wrote Boveral works unddt the above designation. The genera) 
opinion is ttot he was a Scotsman ftamed Seton, and that by a fate 
vciy common to alchymists who boasted too loudly of their powers 
of tiansmtftati .n, ho ended hi.s days miserably in a dungeon, into 
which he was thi’owu by a Gounan poceutate until he made a million 
of gold to pay his ransom. By some ho has been confounded with 
Michael Sendivog, or SonUivogius, a Pole, a professor of the same 
art, who made^a groat noise in Europe at the commencement of the 
seventeenth centuiy. Lcuglet du Erosuoy, who is in gcneial well 
iufoimed with respect to the alchymists, inclines to the belief that 
these personages were distinct; and gives the following particulars 
of the Cosmopolite, extracted from George Morhoff, in his Epistoln 
ad Langdottiifa, and other writers. * 

About the year 1600, one Jacob Ilausscn, a Dutch pilot* was ship¬ 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland. A gentleman, named Alexander 
Seton, put off in a boat, and saved him from drowning, and after¬ 
wards entertained him hospitably for many weeks at his house on the 
shore. Ilausscn saw that he was addicted to the pursuits of chc- 
mistiy, but no conversation on the subject passed between them at 
the time. About a year and a half afterwards, IHfcissen being then 
at homo at Enkhuysen, in H(; land, received S. visit from his former 
host, lie endeavoured to repay the kindness that bad been shewn 
him; and so groat a friendship arose between them that Seton, on 
his doparture,*offored to make him ao(,uainted with the great secret 
of the philosopher’s stone. In his presence the Scotsman transmuted 
a great quantity of biRo metal into pure gold, and gave it him as a 
mark of bis esteem. Seton then took leave of his fnend, and tra¬ 
velled into Germany. At Dresden he nrU-.e no sderct of his wonderful 
j)owers, having, it is said, performed transmutations successfully be¬ 
fore a great assemblage of the learned men of that city. The cir¬ 
cumstance coming t»thc oars of the Duke or Elector of Saxony, he 
gave orders for the airest of the alchymist. He caus',i h’m to bd 
imprisoned in a high tower, atirl sc' a guajd of forty men to watch 
that he did not escape and that no strangers were admitted to his 
presence. The unfortunate Seton reoeiv^ several visits fi-om the 
elector, who 'u*ed every art oi persuasion to make him divulge his 
secret. Seton obstinately refused either to communl<ato his secret. 
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or to make auy gold for the tyrant; on whicl. he y/as stretched upon 
the rack, to see if the argument of torture rvould i^mder him moie 
tractable. The result was still the same ; neither hope of reward nor 
fear, of anguish could shake him. For several months hd* remained 
in prison, subjected alternately to a sedative and a violent regimen, 
till his health broke, and he wasted away almost to a skeleton. 

There happened at that time to be at Dresden S learned Pole, 
named Michael Sendivogius, who had wasted a good deal of his time 
and substance in tlje unprofitable pursuits of alchymy. He was 
touched with pity for the hard fiite, and admiration fo» the’uitrepidity 
of Seton; and determined, if possible, to aid him in escaping from 
the clutch of his oppressor. He requested the elector’s permission 
to SCO the alchymist, and obtained it with'some difficulty. He fi>und 
him in a state of gieat wretchedness, shut up from the light of day 
ill a noisome drageon, and witji no hotter conch or faro than those 
allotted to the worst of criminals. S^otou listcnod eagerly to the jiro- 
po&al of escape, and promised the generous Pole that ho would make 
him riohorthan an qjistern monarch if by hi"” moans ho wore liboiatcd. 
Sendivogius immediately commenced operations; he sold some pro¬ 
perty width he possessed near Cracow, and with the proceeds led a 
merry life at Dresden. He gave the most elegant suppers, to which 
he regularly invited the officers of the guard, and especially those who 
did duty at the prison of the alchymist. He insinuated himself .at 
la.st into their confidence, and obtained free ingress to his fiiend as 
often as he pleased; pretending that he was using his utmost endea¬ 
vours* to conquer his ^ obstinacy and worn his secret out of him. 
Whe)i their project was ripe, a day*vras fixed upon for the grand 
attempt; and Se;gdivogius was ready with a post-chariot to convey 
him with all speed into Poland. By drugging some ,wine which ho 
presented to the guards of the prison, he rendered tThein so drowsy 
that he easily found means to scale a wall unobserved, with Seton, 
and effect his^escape. Seton’s wife was in the chariot awaiting him, 
having safely xu her possession a small packet of a black powder, which 
was, itt fact, the philosopher’s stone, or ingredient for the transmu¬ 
tation of iron and copper into gold. They all arrived in safety at 
Cracow ;• but the frame of Seton was so wasted by torture of body 
and starvation, to say nothing of the anguiall of mind ho had en¬ 
dured, that he did not long survive. He died in Cracow, in 1CC3 or 
1604, and was buried upder the cathedral church of that city. Such 
is the stofy related of the author of the various works w'hich bear the 
name of the Cosmopolite. A list of them may be found iu the third 
volume of the History of tin Hermetii PhUosophy, ^ ’ 
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Sendivogtiis. 

Oa Ujo death of Seton, Sondivogius married his widow, hoping to 
leam fror.* her some of the secrets of her deceased lord in the art of 
transmutation. The ounce of black powder stood him, however, in 
better service ; for the alchymiits c.y, that by its means he con¬ 
verted gi-eat quantities of quicksilver into the purest gold. It is also 
said that he performed this cxperilient successfully before the Em¬ 
peror Rudolph 1)., at Ibague ; and that the '"'pci'Or, to commemo¬ 
rate the eftou: istance, caused a marble tablet to be affixed to the 
wall of the room iu which it w ,s performed, beariirg this inscription, 
“ Eaciat hoc quispimn alius, quod fecit Sendivogius Polonus.” M. 
Desnoyers, secretary to the I’liiioess Mary of Gonzaga, Queen of 
Poland, writing from Warsaw in IC.'il, says that ho s,aw this tablet, 
wliich existed at that time, and was often visited by ' he curious. 

'’'be after-life of Sendivogius is related in a Latin memoir of him 
by or.. Brodo’vAi, his steward • and is inserted I’v Pierre Borel in 
his Treamre of Oau A Autiquities. The Emperor Rudolph, accord¬ 
ing to this authority, was so welt pleased with liis success, th.at ho 
made him one of his councillora of state, and invited In'll to fill a 
station in the royal household and inhabit the palace. But Sendivo¬ 
gius loved his libcty, and refused to become a courtier. He pre¬ 
ferred to reside on his own paWmonial estate of Gravarna, where, 
for many years bo exorcised a princely hospitality. Pis philosophic 
powder, wliich, his steward says, was red, and not black, ho kept in 
a little box of gold; and with one grain of it he'could malic five 
hundred ducats, or a thousan i rix-dollars. fie generally made his 
projection upon quicksilver. When he travelled, he gave this box 
to his steward, who hung it round his neck by a gold chai.i next his 
skin. But the^greatest part of the powder he used to hide in a secret 
place cut into tho step of his chariot. He thought that, if attacked 
at any time by robbersf they would not search such a jilaco as that. 
When he anticipated any danger, he would dress himself in his 
valet’s clpthes, and, mounting the coa'-l. box, pui. the valet inside, 
lie was induced to take these precautions, because it was no secret 
that ho possessed the philosopher’s stone; and many unprincipled 
adventurers were ou4Jic watch for an opportunity to plunder him. 
A German juince, whose name Brodowski has not tli'.ug11 fit to 
chronicle, served him a scurvy trick, which ever afterwards put him 
on his guard. This prince went on his knees to b'endivogius, and 
entreated hin\ in the most pressing terms to satisfy his curiosity, 
by converting’seme quicksilver^to gold before him. Sendivogius, 
wearied by his importunity, consented, upon a premise of inviolable 
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Becrecy. After his departure, the prince callsa a uerman alchymist, 
iiatncd Muhlenfuls, who resided iu his hous# and tftld him all that 
had been done, Muhlenfels entreated that he might have a dozen 
inoimtecl horsemen at his command, that he might instantly ride 
lifter the philosopher, and either rob him of all his powder,- or force 
from him the secret of making it. The prince desired nothing bet¬ 
ter ; Muhlenfels, being provided with twelve men well mounted and 
armed, pursued Sendivogius iu ^ot haste. He came up witli him at 
a lonely inn by the \-oad-sidc, just as he was sitting down to dinner, 
lie at first endeavoured to persuade him to divulge the secret; but 
finding this of no avail, he caused lu'> accomplices to strip tlie un¬ 
fortunate Sendivogius and tie him naked to one of the pillars of the 
house, lie then took from him his golden box, contauiing a small 
(pmutity of the powder; a nianuscrii>t book on the jeUilosopher’s 
stone ; a goldiai medal, with its chain, pri.'seuted to him by the 
Kniperor Rudolph ; and a rich c.ap, ornamented with diamonds, 
of the value of one hundred thou.sai)d i ix-dollars. With thiif Ixmt;. 
ho decamped, lea-vipg Sendivogius still naked and firmly hound to 
the pillar. His servant had been treated in a similar maimer; but 
the peopl* of the iim released them all as soon as the robbers were 
out of sight. . 

Sendivogius proceeded to Prague, aud made his complaint to the 
emperor. An express was instantly sent off to the prince, with or¬ 
ders that he should deliver up Muhlenfels and all his plunder. The 
prince, fearful of the emperor’s wrath, caused three lai-ge gallows to 
be ertoted iu his coiyt-yai-d; on the highest of which he hanged 
Muhlenfels, witli another thief on cafh side of him. He thus pro¬ 
pitiated the emp^or, and got rid of an ugly witness against himself, 
lie sent Hkck at the same time, the bejewelled hat,^the medal and 
chain, and the treatise upon the philosopher’.s stone, which had been 
stolen from Sendivogius. As regarded the gowder, he said ho had 
not socii it, a^d knew notliiiig about it. < 

Tliis adventure m,ade Soudivogius more prudent; he would no 
longer perform the process of transmutation before any strangei-s, how¬ 
ever highly recommended. He pretended also to be very poor; an^ 
sometimes lay iu bed for weeks together, that people might believe 
he was suffering from some dangerous malady and could not there¬ 
fore, by any possibility, be the owner of the philosopher’s stone. He 
would occasionally coin false money, aud pass it off as gold ; prefer¬ 
ring to be^e8toemed a cheat rather than a successful alchymist. 

Many other extraordinary tales are told of this personage by his 
steward Brodowski, but they are no* worth repeatibgl He died in 
1636, aged upwards of eighty, and was buried in his own chapel at 
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Qravama. Se/eral iorks upon aluhymy have been published under 
bis name. I 

The Rosicuociaks. 

It was during the time of the last-mentioned author that the sect 
of the Rosicrucians first bt^n to create a sensation in Europe. The 
influence which they exercised upon opinion during their brief career, 
and the permanent impression ifhich they have left upon European 
literature, claim for them especial notice. Hefore their time, alchymj 
was but a grovelling delusion ; and theirs is the merit of having spi- 
ritualised and refined it. They also enlarged its sphere, and supposed 
the possession of the philosopher’s stone to be, not only the means of 
wealth, but of health and happiness, and the instrument by which 
man could pommand the services of superior beings, control the ele¬ 
ments to his will, defy the obstructions of time and space, and ac- 
rji’irc the most intimate knowledge of aU the secrets of the universe. 

i’d and vision.aiy as they were, they were not without their uses ; if 
it were only for baviug purged the superstitious of Europe of the dark 
aud disgusting forms with whieli the monks hsSi peopled it, and substi¬ 
tuted, in their stead, a race of mild, graceful, aud henothsciit beings. 

They are said to have derived their name from Christian Koseik- 
creutz, or “ llose-cross,” a German philosopher, who travelled in the 
Holy Land towards the close of the fourteenth ccntuiy. While dan¬ 
gerously ill at a place c.allcd Datncai’, he was vispod by some leiunod 
Arabs, who claimed him as their brother in science, and unfolded to 
liira, by inspiration, all the sticrcts of his past^life, both ctf thought 
aud of action. They restored him to health by means of the philoso- 
yiher’s stone, and afterwards instructed him in all their mysteries, 
lie returned to Europe in 1401, being then omy twer ty-threc years 
of ago; .anS di-cw a clioseu number of his friends around him, whom 
he initiated into the now science, and bound by solemn oatlis to keep 
it secret for a coutSry. Ho is said to have lived cighty-thvee years 
after this period, and to have died in 1484. • 

Many have denied the cxistenct of such a personage as llosen- 
creutz, and have fixed the origin of this sect at a much later epoch. 
The first dawning of it, they say, is to be found in the theories of 
Paracelsus and the dreams of Hr. Heo, who, without intending it, 
became the actual, though never the rocognisod founders of the Rosi- 
crucian philosophy. It is now difficult, and indeed impossible, to 
determine whether Dee and Paracelsus obtained their ideas from the 
then ohsoui'C and unknown Rosicrucians, or whether the Rosicru¬ 
cians did ."bgt follow and improve upon them. Certain it is, that 
their existence was never suspected till the }'ear 1605, when they 
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bfigan to excite attention in Germany. *.’0 sibnor i^ere their doc¬ 
trines promulgated, than all the visionaries, Pfryicelfd^s, and alchy- 
mists, flocked around their staudard, and vat ntod Rosencreut:! as 
the now regenerator of the human nice. Michael Mayer, ^a cele¬ 
brated physician of that day, and who had impaired his health and 
wasted his fortune in searching for the philosopher’s stone, drew up a 
report of the tenets and ordiiuinces of the new fraternity, which was 
published at Cologne, in the year ^615. They asserted, in the first 
place, “ that the meditations of their founders surpassed every thing 
tliat had ever lieeu imagined since the creation of the world.-without 
even excepting the revelations of the Deity; that they were destined 
to accomplish the general peace and regeneration of man before the 
end of the world arrived; that they possessed all wisdom and piety in 
a supreme degree; that they possessed all the givacos of nature, and 
could distribute them among the rest of mankind according to their 
pleasure; that thejt uero subject to neither hunger, nor thirst, nor 
disease, nor old age, nor to any other ino’-venience of nature ; tjiat 
they knew by inspiration, and at tlic fust glance, every one wlio was 
woi'thy to i)e admitted-into their society; that 'luy had the same 
knowledge tlien wiiicli they would liayc possessed if tliey had lived 
from the beginning of tlie world, and had been always acquiring it; 
that they bad a volume in which they could read all that over was or 
ever would bo written in other books till the end of time ; that they 
could force to, and retain in tlieir service tlic most ])Owcrful spirits 
and demons; that, by the virtue of their songs, they could attract 
pearls and precious stones from the do[)ths of the sea or the bowels of 
the earth*; that God liad«30vered tliem with a thick cloud, by means 
of which they could shelter themselves trom the malignity of their 
enemies, and that tl ey could thus rcndiu- themselves invisible from 
all eyes ; that the first eight brotliron of tiie ‘ Rose-crossf had power 
to cure all maladies; that, by means of the fraternity, the triple dia¬ 
dem of the pope would be reduced into dust; tluit they only admitted 
two sacraments, leith the ceremonies of tlio primitive Church, renewed 
by them; that they recognised the i'ourtli Monarchy and the Emperor 
of the Romans as their chief and the chief of all Clu'istians; that they 
would provide him with more gold, tlicir treasures being inexhaust¬ 
ible, than the King of Spain had over drawn from the golden regions 
of Eastern and Western Ind.” This w;is their confession of faith. 
Their rules of conduct were six in uumher, and as follow ; 

First. That, in their travels, they should gratuitously cure all dis¬ 
eases. 

Secondly. That they should .always dress in confo^gnlty to the 
fasliion of the country in which they rosfded. 
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Thirdly. That thly should, once every year, meet together in the 
place appointed by |he fraternity, or send- in writing an available 
excuse. 

FouHhly. That eveiT brother, whenever he felt inclined to die, 
should choose a person worthy to snocecd him. i 

Fifthly. That the words Bose-oi oss” should be the marks by 
which they should recognise each other. 

Sixthly. That their fratcrnity|ShouId be kept secret for six times 
twenty years. * 

They asserted thjvt tiicso laws had been found inscribed in a golden 
book in the tomb of Rosein-routz, and that the six times twenty years 
from his death expired in lCt4. They wore consequently called upon 
from that time forth to promulgate their doctrine for the welfare of 
mankind.* 

For eight years these enthusiasts made converts in Germany, but 
they excited little or no attention in other parts of Europe. At last 
the .' made their appearance .‘n Paris, and threw all the learned, all 
the credulous, aiei all the lovci-s of the marvellous into commotion. 
In the beginning '.f March Kit’.l, the good fslks of that city, when 
they arose one morning, were surprised to find all their wqlls placarded 
with the following singular manifesto: 

“ We, the de/mties of the prinrijMil Co!!^ffe of the hrethren of the Rose- 
cross have taken up our tthode, vitihle and invisille, in this city, by the 
grace of the Most High, townrds irhowi are turned, the hearts of the just. 
We sfieto and teach wilhmil books or signs, awl sjvak all sorts of km- 
guages in the countries vihere we dwell, to draw mankind, -our fellows, 
frotn eiror and from death, • 

For a long time this strange placard was the sole topic of conver- 

» Th'ft followiiijj loffond of tlio tomb of Rosonprentr, vritten by Riulgell, ap¬ 

pears ill No. 37^^ of the Spectator:- A ccrbiin jievson, Imving occasion to dig somewhat 
deep in the ground where this philosopher lay interred, met with a small door, having a 
wall on each side vif it. yis enriosity, and the J.ope of finding some hidden treasure, 
soon prompted liim to forec open the door, lie was imiuedmtely surprised hy a sudden 
blase of light, and discovered a very fair vault. At the upner end Sf it was a statue of a 
man in armour. Kitting hy n table, and loaning his leR U.m. lie held a truncheon in 
his right hand, and had a lamp bunung before him. The man had no sooner set one foot 
within the vault, than the statue, erecting itself from its leaning posture, stood bolt np> 
rights and, upon the follow’s advaue’mg aviollior stop, lifted up the truncheon in his right 
luind. Tho man still ventured a third step; when tlielRfftue, with a furious blow, breke 
the lamp into a thousand pioces, and loft his guest in sudden darkness. Upon the report 
of thi.s adventure, tho country people came with lights to the sopuk-Jin'., and discovered 
that tho statue, which was made of hre ;s, w. s nothing nmre than a piece of clock-work; 
that tlie fiooT of the vault was all loose, and undcrlali^with several sprljigs, which, upon 
any man's entering, naturally produced that which had happlaed. 

‘‘ Kosicrencitis, say hie disciples, made use of this method to shew the world that be 
had rc-invented tjio cvor-burnhig lanms of tho ancienU, though he was resolved no one 
•hould reap any advantage from the msooTcry." 
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sation iu all public places. Some few wond^ea, out tCc greater 
number only laughed at it. In the course of sraew w*5ka two books 
wore published, whioh raised the first alarm respecting this mysteri¬ 
ous society, whoso dwelling-place no one knew, and no mei.»bei-3 of 
which had ever been seen. The first was called a histoiy of Tht 
frif/lUful Oomjxicis entered into hetweni the Devil and theyretended ‘ In¬ 
visibles;' with their damnable Instructions, the deplorable Ituin of their 
Disciples, ami their miserable end. flho other was called an Emtnina- 
tioti of the new and wi^hiovm Cabala of the Brethren of the Bose-cross, 
tvho have lateh/ inhabited the City of Far is; with the II: slot’j of their 
Manners, the Wonders worked by them, ap'd many other particulars. 

These books sold rapidly. Eveiy one was anxious to know soine- 
thiug of this dreadful and secret brotherhood. The badawds of Paris 
were so alanuod that they daily expected to see the arch-enemy walk¬ 
ing in propria persona, iimong them. It was said in these volumes 
that the Kosicrucian society consisted of sL\ and thirty persons iu all, 
who liad renounced their baptism and.jio, s of resurrection. TIat it 
was not by means of good imgols, as they pretended, that they worked 
their prodigies ; but that it w.^s the devil who gave them pfiwer to 
transport thennselves from one end of the world to the other with the 
rajudity of thought; to speak all languages; to have their j)urses 
always full of money, however much they might speud ; to be invisi¬ 
ble, and jicuctrato uito the most secret phvcc.s, in spite of fastenings 
of holts and bars ; and to he able to tell the past and future. These 
thirty-six brethren were divided into bands or companies: six of them 
only had been sent on the mission to Paris, six to Italy, .six to Spain, 
six to Germany, four to Sweden, and tv;:) into Switzerland, two into 
ITanders, two into Lorraine, and two into Franchc Comte. It was 
generally believed &xt the uiissioiiaries to Franco resided somewhere 
in the Marais du Temple. That quaitor of Paiis soon acquiind 
a bad name, and people w'ero afraid to take houses jii it, lest they 
should he turned out by the six invisibles of tlfb Rose-cross., It was 
holieved by the populace, and by many othere whose education should 
have taught them better, that persons of a mysterious aspect .used to 
visit the inns and hotels of Paris, aud cat of the best meats and drink 
of the best wines, and then suddenly melt away into thin air when 
the landloivl came with the reckoning. That gentle maidens, who 
went to bed alone, often awoke in the night and found men in bed 
With them, of sliapc more Jjoauliful than the Grecian Apollo, who im¬ 
mediately became invisible when an alaini was raised. It was also 
said that many persons found large heaps of gold in their .houses with¬ 
out knowing from whence they came.t All Paris was in'alarm. No 
man thought himself secure of his goods, no maiden of herjvirginity, 
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or wife of her chastly, while these Rosiomcians were abroad. lu the 
midst of the'coimiio lion, a second placard was issued to the following 
effect: ' 

“ If any one desires to see the brethren of the Rose-cross from ctinosily 
ordy, he will never communicate with us. But if his will really induces 
him to inscribe hiz name in the reyi-tir of our brotherhood, we, who can 
judge of thte thoughts of alf men, will convince him of the truth of our 
proniises. For this reason we chi not publish to the world the place of 
our abode. Thought td aie, in unisati with sincere will of those who 
desire to hn-io us, issuficicMtomal-e ushiowntothem, atulthem to us." 

Though the existence of suclr a society its tliat of the lloso-cross 
was problematical, it was quite evident that somebody or other was 
concerned in tire promuigatiou of those phicards, which wore stuck 
up ou every wall in Paris. Tlie police endeavoured iu vain to find 
out the offieuders, .and their w.ant of success only served to increase 
ti a perplexity of tlie puldic. The Church very soon took up tlie ques¬ 
tion; and the Alibe Caulti-a Jesuit, wrote a book to prove that, 
by their enmity o the pope, they could be no otlier than discijdes of 
Luther seiit to promulgate liis heresy. Their very n.ame, he added, 
proved that they were heretics; a cross sunnouuted i»y a rose Ix'iug 
the horaldio device of the arch-heretic Luther. One Gaiassc said they 
were a confrat' rnity of drunken impostors; and that tlieir name was 
derived from the garland of roses, in the fonn of a cross, hung over 
the tables of taverns iu Germany as the emblem jf secrecy, and from 
whence Wiis derived the common saying, wlieu one man coniinunicatod 
a secret to another, tliat it was said “ under th»- rose.” Others iuter- 
preted the letters F. R. 0 to mean, not llrothren of the Rose-Cross, 
hut Fratres Boris Cocti, or Brothers of Boiled Dew; and explained 
this appojlatiou liy alleging that they collected largi quantities of 
morning dew, and boiled it, in order to extract a very valuable in¬ 
gredient in tlie eompo§ition of the philosopher’s stone and the ivatcr 
of life. 

The fraternity thus attacked defjuded themsefves as well as they 
were able. They denied that thcji used magic of any kind, or that 
they consulted the devil. Tliey said they were all happy; that they ’ 
had lived more than a century, and expected to live many centuries 
more ; and that the intimate knowdedge which tliey i>ris.sessod of iGI 
nature was communicated to them by God himself as a reward for 
their piety and utter devotion to his /orvice. Thor;e were iu error 
who derived their name from a cross of roses, or called them drunk¬ 
ards. Tp set the world right on the Cast point, they reiterated that 
they derived their name f>ora Christian Roscncreuts!, tneir founder; 
and answer the latter charge, they repeated that they knew not 
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•what thirst -was, and had higher pleasures than^hoso of the palate. 
They did not desire to meddle with the politics cfi religi(a» of any man 
or set of men, althougli they could not help denying the supremacy 
of the pope, and looking upon him as a tyrant. Many slandeA, they 
said, had been repeated respecting them, the most unjust of which 
was, that they indulged in carnal appetites, and, under the cloak of 
their invisibility, crept into the chambers of beautiful maidens. They 
asserted, ou the contrary, that theiprst vow they took on entering 
the society was a vow of chastity, anU that any one among them who 
transgressed in that particular would immediately lose al' the' advan¬ 
tages he enjoyed, and be exposed once more to hunger, woe, disease, 
and death, like other men. So strongly did they feel on the subject 
of chastity, that they attributed the fall of Mam solely to his want 
of this virtue. Besides defending themselves in this m.'^mver, they 
entered into a further confession of thoir faith. They discarded for 
ever all the old tales of sorcery and witchcraft, and communion with 
the devil. They said there were no such 1 orrid, unnatural, and dis¬ 
gusting beings as the incubi and Buccubi, and the innumerable gro¬ 
tesque imps that men had believed in for so many ages. Man w.os 
not surrounded with enemies like these, but with myriads of beauti¬ 
ful and beneficent beings, all anxious to do him service. The air was 
peopled with sylphs, the water with undines or naiads, the bowels of 
the earth with gnomes, and the fire with salamaudei-s. AU these 
beings were the friends of man, and desired nothing so much as that 
men should purge themselves of all uncleanness, and thus ho enabled 
to see and converee with them. They possessed great power, and 
were unrestrained by the harriers of space -.r the obstructions of mat¬ 
ter. But man was in one particular their superior, lie had an im¬ 
mortal soul, and they nad not. They might, however, become sharers 
in man’s immortality if they could inspire one of that rado with the 
passion of love towards them. Hence it was the constant endeavour 
of the female spirits to captivate the admiration 6f men, and of the 
male gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, and undines to be beloved by a 
woman. The object of this pasrion, in rctuming their love, imparted 
a portion of that celestial fire, tlie soul; and from that time forth the 
beloved became equal to the lover, and both, when thoir allotted 
course was run, entered together into the mansions of felicity. These 
spirits, they said, watched constantly over mankind by night and diiy. 
Dreams, omens, and presentiments were all their works, and the 
means by which they gave warning of the approach of danger. But 
rnough so well inclined to befriend man for their own sakes,, the want 
of a soul rendered them at times capricicqs and revengefui; "they took 
offence on slight causes, and heaped injuries instead of benefits on 
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the heads of those 4ho extinguished the light of reason that was in 
them by gluttony, d'jbauohery, and other appetites of the body. 

The excitement produced in Pans by the placards of the brother¬ 
hood n:.id the attacks of the clergy wore itself away after a few months 
The stories circulated about them became at last too absurd even for 
that age of absurdity, and meji began to laugh once more at those in¬ 
visible gentlemen and their fantastic doctrines. Gabriel Kaude at 
that conjuncture brought out 1-is AvUd, la France mr lea Frires de 
la Rose-croix, in which he veryfuccessfully exposed the folly of the 
new sect. This workj though not well written, was well timed. It 
quite extinguished the Rosicrucians of France; and after that year 
little more was heal'd of them. Swindlers in different parts of the 
country assumed the u.-une at times to cloak their depredations; and 
now and then one of them was caught and hanged for his too great 
ingenuity in enticing pearls and precious stones fi'om the pockets of 
other people into his own, or for passing off lumps of gilded brass for 
pi e gold, made by the agency of the philosopher’s stone. With thest 
exceptions, oblivion sliroudod them. 

The doctrine was not confined to a sphere so narrow as Franco 
alone; it still flourished in Germany, and drew many cqpverts in Eng¬ 
land. The latter countries produced two great masters in the persons 
of Jacob Bohmmi and Robert Fludd—^pretended philosophers, of whom 
it is difficult to say which was the more absui-d and extravagant. It 
would appear that the sect was divided into two c'asses—^the brothers 
Rom Crucis, wtio devoted themselves to the wonders of this sublunary 
sphere, and the brothers A urm Crucis, wlio wfke wholly occupied in 
the contemplation of things divine. Fludd belonged to the fii-st class, 
and Bfihmen to the second. Fludd may be called the father of the 
English Rosicruciaus, and as such merits a conspicuous niche in the 
temple of Felly. 

He was bom in the year 1574 at Milgate, in Kent, and was the 
son of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen Elizabeth. He 
was originally intended for the army; but he was’too fond of study, 
and of a disposition too quiet and ■s.'.iring, to shine in that sphere. 
His fiither would not therefore press him to adopt a course of life for 
which he was unsuited, and encouraged him in the study of medicine, 
for which he early manifested a partiality. At the age of twenty-five 
ho proceeded to the continent j and being fond of the abstnise, the 
marvellous, and the inoomp’ elieusible, he became an ardent disciple 
of the school of Paracelsus, whom he lodked upon as tjie regenerator 
not only of medicine, but of philosophy. He remained six years in 
Italy, Franse, hnd Germany^ storing his mind with fantastic notions, 
and seeking the society of enthusiasts and visio jaries. On Ms return 



to England in iSOtt, he received the degree ofsDoctor of Medicine 
from tho University of Oxford, and began to pra tise a% a physician 
in Loudon. ‘ 

He soon made himself conspicuous. He- latinised his natr^ from 
Robert Fludd into Robertus h Fluctibus, and began the promulgation 
of many strange doctrines. He avowed his belief in the philosopher’s 
stone, tho water of life, and the universal alkahest; and maintained 
that there wore but two principles o^.all things—which were, conden¬ 
sation, the boreal or northern virtut j and rarefaction, the southern 
or austral virtue. A nuiuber of demons, he said, ruled over thahuman 
frame, wliom he amingod in their places in a rhomboid. Every dis¬ 
ease had its peculiar demon who produced it, which demon could only 
be combated by the aid of tho demon whoso place was directly oppo¬ 
site to his in the rhomboidal figure. Of his medical notions we sliall 
have fm-thcr occasion to speak in another part of this book, when we 
consider him in his character as one of the first foanders of the mag¬ 
netic delusion, and its offshoot, auinial n.»v(netism, which has croaked 
so much sensation in our own day. 

As if the doctrines !.li'cady mentioned were no‘ wild enough, he 
joined the Ro,sicrucians as soon as they began to make a sensation in 
Europe, and succeeded in raising himself to high consideration among 
them. Tlie fraternity having been violently attacked by several 
German authors, and among others by Libavius, Fludd volunteered 
a reply, and published, in ICKi, his defence of the Eosicruciau phi¬ 
losophy, under tlic title of the Apologia, coynpe.idinria Frateniita- 
tern de Jiosea-cruee susjiiclonis el infandiv inacidia aspersam ahlueyxa. 
This work immedhitely procured him great renown upon the Conti¬ 
nent, and he was henceforth looked upon us one of the high-priests 
of the sect. Of so much importance was he considered, that Kepplor 
and Gassendi thought it necessary to refute him ; and the lUter wrote 
a complete examination of his doctrine. Mersenue also, tho friend 
of Descartes, and who had defended that philosopher when accused 
of having joined sthc Rosicrucians, attacked Dr. h Fluctibus, as he 
preferred to bo called, and shewed the absurdity of the brothers of 
the Rose-cross in general, and of Dr. it Fluctibus in particular. Fluc¬ 
tibus wrote a long reply, in which he called Mersenne an ignorant 
calumniator, and reiterated that alchymy was a profitable science, 
and the Rosicrucians worthy to be the regenerators of tlie world. This 
book was published at Frankfort, and was entitled Sumnum Bonum, 
qiiod eat Magice, Cahalce, Alchimice, Fratrum Roaece-Crucia verorum, et 
adveraua Meraeiiium Calumniatorem. Besides tliis, he wrote several 
other works upon alchymy, a second answer to libavigs upon the 
Rosicrucians, and many medical works He died in London in 1637 
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After his time thc/i-e was some dimiuutioti of the sect in England. 
They excited 2)ut litt je attention, and made ao effort to bring them¬ 
selves into notice. Occasionally some obscure and almo.st incompre- 
heiisiblr work made its appearance, to shew the world that the folly 
was not extinguished. Eugenius Philalothes, a noted AlchjTnisf, who 
has veiled his real name under ihis e »umed one, translated The Feme 
mid Confemon of the lirethnn of the Rosie Cross, which was published 
in London in 1652. A few years afterwards, another enthusiast, 
named .John ileydon, wrote twofworks on the subject: the one en¬ 
titled The 1! ise Man's Croion, or the Qlory of the Rosie Cross; and the 
oUier, The Tloly Ouide, teadiny the way to unite Art and Nature with 
the Rosie Crosse uncovered, rieithcr of these attracted much notice. 
A third book was somcijhat more successful; it was called A new 
Method of Rosicrucian Physic; by John Ileydon, the servant of Cod 
and the Secretary of Nature. A few extracts will shew the ideas of the 
English Eosicrucians about tliis period. Its author was an attorney, 
“jnictising (to use his own words) at Westminster Hall all temi 
times as long as ho lived, and in the vacations devoting himself to 
alcliymical'and ll..sicriiciau meditation.” In* his preface, called by 
him an Apologue for an Epilogue, he enlightens the public upon the 
true history and tenets of his sect. Moses, Elias, and Ezekiel were, 
he says, the most ancient ma.stoi's of the Rosicrucian philosophy. 
Those few then existing in England and the rest of Europe, were as 
the eyes and ears of the great king of the universe, seeing and hear¬ 
ing all things; seraphically illuminated"; companions of the holy com¬ 
pany of unbodied souls and immortal angels; 'turning themselves. 
Proteus-like, into arry shape, and having tht power of workiirg mira¬ 
cles. The most pious and abstracted brethren could slack thg plague 
in cities, silence the violent winds and tempests, calm tire rage of 
the sea and* rivers, walk in the .air, frustrate the malicious aspect of 
witches, cure all diseases, and tunr all metals into gold. He had 
known in Iris time two famous brethren of the Eosie Cross, named 
Walfourd and Williams, who had worked miracles hr his sight, and 
taught him many excellent predicticr •• of astrology and earthquakes. 
“I desired one of these to tell me,” says he, “ whether my complexion 
were capable of the society of my good genius. ‘ Wherr I see yon 
again,’ said ho (which was when ho pleased to conre to me, for I knew 
not where to go to him), ‘ I will toll you.’ Wherr I saw him after¬ 
wards, he said, ‘ You should pray to God; for a good arrd holy marr 
can offer iro greater or more aooeptablrf service to (jod than the 
oblation of himself—his soul.’ He said .also, that the good genii 
were the bemgn eyes of Qod^ running to and fro in the world, and 
with love and pity beholding the innocent endeavours of harmless 
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and siugle-hearted men, ever ready to do thi a good aiid to help 
them.” 

' Heydon held devoutly true that dogma of the Itosioi-ucians which 
said that neither eating nor drinking was necessary to m.n. He 
maintained that any one might exist in the same manner as that sin- 
gidar people dwelling near the source of the Ganges, of whom mention 
was made in the travels of his namesake, Sir Christopher Heydon, who 
had no moutlis, and therefore couU not eat, but lived by the breath 
of their nostrils j excej^t when theyi;ook a far journey, and then they 
mended their diet with the smell of flowers. He said fhatfn really 
pure air “there was a fine forcigir fotiKSs,” with which it was sprink¬ 
led by the sunbeams, and which was quite sufBoieut for the nourish¬ 
ment of the generality of mankind. Those who had enormous .appetites, 
he had no objection to see take animal food, sirice they coqld not do 
without it; hut ho obstinately insisted that there was no noccstity 
why they should eat it. If they put a plaster of nicely-cooked moat 
upon tlicir epigastrium, it would be sii’Scient for the wants o&the 
most robust and voracious! They would by that means let ii» no 
diseases, as they did ^t the broad and common gate, the mouth, as 
any one miglit see by example of drink ; for all the while a man sat 
in water he was never athirst. He had known, he said, m.any Rosi- 
ci-ucians who, by applying wine in this manner, had fasted for years 
together. In fact, quoth Heydon, we may easily fast all our life, 
though it be three hundred yeai-s, without any kind of meat, and so 
cut off all danger of disease. 

This.,** sage philosopher” further informed his wondering contem¬ 
poraries that the chiefs of the doctrine aljrays caniod about with them 
to theij 5 place of meeting their symbol, called the R. 0. which was an 
ebony cross^ourisi&d and decked witli roses of gold; the cross typi¬ 
fying Christ’s sufferings upon the cross for our sins, andlhe roses of 
gold the glory and beauty of his Resurrection. This symbol was 
carried alternately to Mecca, Mount Calvaiy, Mdftnt Siiuii, Haran, and 
to three other ptaoes, which must h.ave been in mid-air, called CascU, 
A’pwmiay and Chavluteau Yi'^issa Canniichy where tlie Rosicrucian 
brethren met when they pleased, and made resolution of all their ac¬ 
tions. They always took their pleasures in one of these places, whei'e ’ 
they resolved all questions of whatsoever had l)een done, was done, or 
should be done in the world, fi-om the beginning to the end thereof. 

** And these,” he concludes, ** are the men called Kosicrucians 1” 

Towards J;he end of thd seventeenth century, more rational ideas 
took possession of the sect, which still continued to bo^t of a few 
members. They appear to have con^dered that couieatment was 
tbe true philosopher’s stone, and to have abandoned the insane search 
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for a mere phantom of the imagmation. Addison, in I7ie Speetalor,* 
gives an accoui^t of his conversation with a Kosieruoianj from which it 
may be inferred tliat the sect had grown wiser in their deeds, though 
in their jtalk they were as foolish as ever. “ I was once,” says he, 
“engaged in discoursewitli a iiosic’Titian about the great soorct. 
Ho talked of the secret as of a spirit which lived within an emerald, 
and converted every thing that was near it to the highest perfection 
that it was capable of. ‘ Tt gives a lustre,’ says he. ‘ to the sun, 
and water to M'.o diamond. It iiitadiates ev. ■ metal, and enriches 
lead with all loo propci ties of gel * It heightens smoke into flame, 
flame into light, and light irto glory.’ He further added, ‘that a 
.single ray of it dissipate.s pai.i and care and melancholy from the 
person on whom it falls. In short,’ says he, ‘ ils presence naturally 
changes every place into a kind of heaven.’ After he had gou<! on 
for some tfnifl in this uniutelligihlc cant, I found that ho jumbled 
• natural and moral ideas together iiuo the same discovirse, and that 
his g. oat sc'cret was nothing cl c hut eouteiit.” 

Jacob JlonMKif. 

It is now time to speak of Jacob Bohmeu, who thougTit he could 
discover the secret of the transmutation of metals in the Bible, and 
who invented a sivango hoterogeiieous doctrine of mingled alchymy 
and religion, and foumlcl upon it the sect of the Aureu-cruciaus. 
He was horu at Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in 1575, and foiiovitd till 
his thirtieth year the oeeuiiatiou of a shoemaker, vin this obscurity 
he remained, with the charaelev of « visionaryjuid a man of uukettled 
mmd, until the promulgal ioi. of the Bosicrueiau philosophy in his 
part of Gennauy, toward the year 1607 or 1008. From that time 
ho hegali to JE?gleet his leather, and buried his hi-in under the rub¬ 
bish of metaphysics. The works of I’oracclsus fell Into his hands ; 
and these, with the reveries of the liosicrucians, so completely eu- 
grossed his attention, that he abandoned his trade altofjetlier, sinking, 
at the same time, from a state of cot parative independence into 
poverty and destitution. But he was nothing daunted by the miseries 
*nd privations of the flesh; his mind was fixed upon the beings of 
another sphere, and in thought ho was already the new apostle of the 
human race. In the year 1612, after a meditation of four years, ho 
published his first work, entitled Aurora, or ike Uuing of ike 
Sun; embodying the ridiculous notions t'’ Paracelsu-s. and worse 
confounding the confusion of that writer. The philoso^er’s stone 
might, he copteuded, be discovered by a diligent search of the Old 
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and New Testaments, and more especially of the Ap^calyp.’e, which 
alone contained all the secrets of dchyray. He contended that the 
divine grace operated by the same rules, aLd followed ^lie same 
methods, that the divine providence observed in 4;he natural ivorld; 
and that the minds of men were purged from their vices and cor¬ 
ruptions in the very same manner that metals were purified from 
their dross, namely, by fire. 

Besides the sylphs, gnomes, undines, and salamanders, ho ac¬ 
knowledged various ranks and orj^ers of demons. He pretended to 
invisibility and absolute chastity. He also said that, if ,it pleased 
him, he could abstain for years from meat and drink, and all the 
necessities of-the body. It is needless', however, to pursue his follies 
any further. He was reprimanded for writing this work, by the 
magistrates of Gorlitz, and commanded lo leave the xjen alone and 
stick to his wax, that his family might not become chai^oablc to the 
parish. Ho neglected this goc J advice, and eoutinuod bis studies ; 
burning minerals and xmrifying metals oi’ f day, auJ mystifying the 
Word of God on the next. He after ,v’ards wrote three other wc”ks, 
as sublimely ridiculous as the first. The one was cut.'tied Mctaliurgia, 
andli.as the slight merit of being the least obscure of his compositions. 
Another was called The Temporal Mirror of JElermty; nnd the last 
his Theosophy revealed, full of allegories and metaphors, 

“ All strange and gcaaon, 

Devoid of seuae and ordinary reason.” 

Bbhmen died in 1024, leaving behind him a considerable number 
of admiring disciples. !^auy of them became, during the seventeenth 
century, as distinguislicd for absurdity as their master; amongst whom 
maybe mentioned frifl'theil, Wcndenliagcn, John .Tacob Zimmermann, 
and AbralAm Braukenberg. Their heresy rendered thjem obnoxious 
to the Church of Homo; and many of them suffered long imyirison- 
ment and torture for their faith. One, named i^ulilmann, was burned 
alive at Moscorv, in 1684, on a charge of sorcery. Bohmen’s works 
were translated into English, and published many years afterwards, 
by an enthusiast named Wiiliam Law. 

Moemicjs. 

Peter Mormius, a notorious alchymist and contemporary of Bob- 
incn, endeavoured, in 1030, to introduce the llosicrucian philosophy 
into Hollai\d. He applied'to the States-Generalto grant Mm a public 
audience, that he might explain the tenets of the sect, and disclose 
a iilan for rendering Holland the happiest and richcst^chuntry on the 
earth, by means of the philosoyihcr’s stone and the service of the 
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elementai’y spirits. Tlie States-General widely resolved to have 
nothing t« do witli him. lie thereupon determined to shame them 
by printing his book, which ho did at Leyden the same year. It was 
entitled The liooh of the most Hidden Secrets of Nature, and was 
divided into tlmee parts; the tirst treating of “jmepetual motion;” 
the second of the “ transmutation of metalsand the third of tho 
“ universal medicine.” He also published some German works upon 
the Rosicruciau pliiloscpljy, at Frankfort, in 1617. 

Poetry and romance are dceplj^indcbted t” the Itosicrucians for 
many a grace! il creation. Tlio literalnre oV uingland, France, and 
Germany contains hundr-ds oi' sweet fictions, whose machinerj’- has 
been borrowed from their day-dreams. Tlio “delicate A.'iel” of 
Shakspeare stands pre-eminent among the number. From the same 
source Popp clrcw the airy tenants of Belinda's dressing-room, in his 
charming Rape of the Loch; and La Mottc Fouque, the beautiful 
and capricious water-nymph Undine, around whom he has thrown 
more grace and loveliness, and for whose imaginary woes he has 
excited more sympie liy, than over were bestowed on a supernatural 
being. Sir Walter Scott also endowed the Wtite Lady of iivenel 
with many of the attributes of tho undines or water-sprite* German 
romance and lyrical poetry teem with allusions to sylphs, gnomes, 
undines, and sidamanders; and the French have not been behind in 
substituting them, in works of fiction, for the more cumbrous mytho¬ 
logy of Greece and Homo. Tho sylphs, more espoe.ally, have been 
the favourites of the bards, and have become so famjliar to tho popular 
mind as to be, in a manner, confounded with that other race of ideal 
beings, the fairies, who can bo,'‘",t of an antiquity much more venerable 
in tho annals of superstition. Having these obligations to the liosi- 
cruciaus, no lover of poetry can wish, however absurd they verc, that 
such a sect of philosophers had never existed. 

Boebi. 

Just at the time that Michatd Mayer was nniking*known to the 
world tlic c-vistenco of such a body at,' tho llosicrucians, there was 
born in Italy a man who was afterwards destined to become tho most 
conspicuous member of the fraternity. Tho alehymic mania never 
called forth the ingenuity of a more consummate or more successful 
impostor than Joseph Francis Borri. He was born in 1616, accord¬ 
ing to some authorities, and in 1037 according to others, at Milan j 
where his father, tho Signor Branda Borri, punctised as a^physician. 
At tho age of. sixteen Joseph was sent to finish his education at tho 
Jesuits’ oollege<in Rome, wher(*he distinguished liimself by his ex¬ 
traordinary memory. He learned every thing to which he applied 
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Limsclf with tho utmost ease. In the most voluminow, works no 
fact was too minute for his retention, and no study was so abstruse 
but that ho could master it; but any advantages he might have 
derived from this facility were neutralised by his ungovertiiblc pas¬ 
sions and his love of turmoil and debauchery. Ho was involved'in 
continual diflionlty, as well with the heads of tho college as with 
the police of Home, and acquired so bad a character that years eould 
not remove it. By tho aid of his, friends he established himself as a 
physician in Eome, and also o'^-ainod some situation in the pcjm’s 
household. In one of Ids fits of studiousness ho grew enamoured of 
alchymy, and determined to devote Jiis energies to tho discovery of 
the j)hilosophcr’a stone. Of unfortunate propensities he had quite 
sufficient, besides this, to bring him to poverty. His pleasures were 
as expensive as his studies, and both were of a uature^to.destroy his 
health and ruin his fair fame. At the age of thirty-seven he found 
that he could not live by the practice of medicine, and began to look 
about for some other employment. He beeamo, in 1653, privatv 
secretary to the Marquis di Mirogli, the minister of the Archduke of 
Innsjjriick at the court of Home. He continued in this capacity for 
two years' leading, however, the same abandoned life as heretofore, 
frequeuting the society of gamesters, debauchees, and loose women, 
involving himself in disgraceful street qmirrels, and alienating the 
patrons who were desirous to befriend him. 

All at once a sudden change was observed in bis bonduot. Tho 
abandoned rake put on the outward sedateness of a philosopher; the 
scoffirig sinner proclaimed that he had forsaken his evil ways, and 
would live thenceforth a model of (virtue. I’o his friends this 
reformation was jis pleasing as it was unexpected; and Borri gave 
obscure lints that it bad been brought about by some miraculous 
manifestation of a superior power. He pretended that lie held con¬ 
verse with beneficent spirits; that the socrels of God and nature 
were revealc^l to him; and that he had obtained possession of the , 
j)hilosophcr'8 stoue. Like his predecessor, Jacob Bohmen, he mixed 
up religiotis questions with his philosophical Jargon, and took mea¬ 
sures for declaring himself the founder of a new sect. This, at Home 
itself, and in the very palace of tiio pope, was a hazardous proceed¬ 
ing ; and Borri just awoke to a sense of it in time to save himself 
from the dungeons of the Castle of St. Angelo. He fled to Lmspruck, 
where he remained about a year, and then returned to his native city 
of Milan.' 

The reputation of his great sanctity had gone before him; and he 
found many persons ready to attach Ahemselvcs to his fortunes. All 
who were dc.sirous of entering into the new communion took ?n oath 
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of porerty, and^relinfluishod their poasosaions for the general good of 
the fraternity. Borri told them that he had received from the arch¬ 
angel Michael a heavenly sword, upon the hilt of which were engraven 
the namea of the seven celestial intelligences. “ Whoever shall 
refuse,” said ho, “ to enter intt r.iy new iheepfold shall he destroyed 
by the papal armies, of whcijn God has predestined me to bo the 
chief. To those who follow me all joy shall be grantfcd. I shall soon 
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bring my chemical studies to a happy conclusion by the discovery of 
the philosopher's stone, aud by this means we shall all have as much 
gold as we djbswe. I am assured of the aid oi the angclie hosts, and 
more especially of the archan<!^l Michael’s. When I began to walk 
in thq way of the spirit, I had a vision of the night, ai]^ was asstired 
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by an. angelic voice that I should hcconio a prophet. ^ In sign of it, I 
saw a p^m-troe surrounded with all the glory of paradise. The 
angels come to me whenever I call, and reveal to me all tl\p secrets 
of tlie universe. The sylphs and elementary spirits obey me, and fly 
to the uttermost ends of the world to servo mo, and those whom I 
delight to honour.” By force of continually repeating such stories 
as these, Borri soon found himself at the head of a very considerable 
number of adherents. As he figures in these pages as an alchymist, 
and not as a religiouS sectarian, K will be uimecessary to repeat the 
(loetriuos which ho taught with regard to some of the clogmas of the 
Church of Eofne, and which exposed him to the fierce resentment of 
the papal authority. They were to the full as-ridieuloiis as his philo¬ 
sophical pretensions. As the number of his followers increased, he 
appears to have cherished the idea of becoming one d&y h now Ma¬ 
homet, and of founding, in his native city of Milan, a monarchy and 
religion of which he should be the king and the prophet. Me had 
taken measures, in the year 1058, ff>r seizing the guards at all the 
gates of that city, and formally declaring himself tho monarch of the 
Milanese. ^^.Tust as ho thought the plan ripe for e.xecution, it was 
discovered. Twenty of his follow'ors were arrested, and ho himself 
managed, with the utmost difficulty, to escape to tho neutral terri¬ 
tory of Switzerland, where the papal displeasure could not reach him. 

The trial of his followers commenced forthwith, and tho whole of 
them wore sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Borri's trial 
proceeded in his absence, and lasted for upwards of two years. lie 
was condemned to death as a heretic and sorcerer in 16C1, and was 
burned iu effigy in Home by tho common hangman. 

Borri, in tlio ifiean time, lived quietly in Switzerland, indulging 
himself in railing at the Inquisition and its proceedings. He after¬ 
wards went to Strasbourg, intending to fix his residence in that town. 
Ho was received with great cordiality, as avnaa persecuted for his 
religious opinions, and ivithal a great alchymist. He found that 
sphere too narrow for his aspiring genius, and retired in the same 
year to the more wealthy city of Amsterdam. He there hired a mag¬ 
nificent house, established an equipage which eclipsed in brilliancy 
those of the richest merchants, and assumed the title of Excellency. 
Whore he got the money to live in this expensive style was long a 
secret: the adepts in alchymy easily explained it, after their fashion. 
Sensible people were of* opinion that he had come by it in a less 
wonderful manner; for it was remembered that amongj his unfortu¬ 
nate disciples in Milan, there were magy rich men, whe, Jn conformity 
with one of tho fundamental rules of the sect, had given up all their 
earthly wealth into the hands of their founder. In whatever manner 
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tlie money was obtained, Borri spent it in Holland with an unsparing 
hand, and was looked up to by the people with no littlp respect and 
veneration. He performed several able cures, and increased his re¬ 
putation so much that he was vaunted as a prodigy. He continued 
diligently the operations of alchymy, and was in daily expectation 
that he should succeed in turning the inferior metals into gold. This 
hope never abandoned him, oven in the worst extremity of his for¬ 
tunes ; and in his prosperity it led him into the most foolish expenses: 
but he could not long continue to^vc so magnificently upon the funds 
he had brought from Italy ; and the philosopher’s stone, though it 
promised all for the wants of the morrow, never brought anything for 
the necessities of to-day. He was obliged in a few months to re¬ 
trench, by giving up his’large house, his gilded coach and valuable 
blood-horses, his liveried doraostics,and his luxurious entertainments. 
'With this diminution of splendour e amo a diminution of renown. His 
euros did not appear so miraculous when ho w'ont out on foot to per¬ 
form them, as they had sot jit J wheu “ his Excellency ” had driven to 
a poor man's door in liis carriage with six houses. Ho sank from a 
prodigy into an ordinary man. His gi'eat friends shewecl him the 
cold shoulder, and his humble flatterers carried their iiiceuso to some 
other shrine. Borri now thought it high time to change his quarters. 
"With this view he borrowed jjioney whcrevi’r he could get it, and suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining two hundred thousand florins from a merchant 
named l>e Ateer. to aid. as he said, in discovering the water of life. 
He also obtained six diamonds of great value, on prefenee that he 
could remove the flaws from them without^^iminishingtheif weight. 
With this booty ho stole an ay secretly by nigld, and proceeded to 
Hamhurgli. 

On his wrival in that city, he foimd the celebrated Christina, tlie 
ex-queen of (Sweden. He procured an introduction to her, and re¬ 
quested lu'r patronage in his endeavour to discover the philosopher’! 
stone. She gave him some enoouragemout; btit B#rri, feai-iug that 
the merchants of Amsterdam, who had connexions in Hamburgh, 
might expose liis delinquencies if ho remained in the latter city, passed 
> over to Copenhagen, and sought tho protection of Frederick III., the 
king of Denmark. 

This prince was a firm believer in the transmutation of metals. 
Being in want of money, he readily listened to the plans of an adven¬ 
turer who had both eloquence and ability to recommend him. Ho 
provided Borri with the means to make experiments, anS took a great 
interest in Jtlje progres.s of his operations. He expected every month 
to possess riches that would b*uyl*‘^i’’t 5 and, when ho was disappointed, 
aco(q»ted patiently the excuses of Borri, who, upon eaeiy failure, was' 
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alwaj's ready with some plausible explanation. Ho became in time 
much attached to him j and defended him from the jeSous attacks of 
his courtiers, and the indignation of those who were grieved to sec 
their monarch the easy dupe of a charlatan. Borri endeavoured, by 
every means in his power, to find aliment for this good opinion. His 
knowledge of medicine was useful to lijm in this respect, and often 
stood between him and disgrace. He lived six years in this manner 
at the court of Frederick; but that monarch dying in 1670, he was 
left without a protector. t 

A.S he had made more enemies than friends in Copenhagen, and 
had nothing to hope from the succeeding sovereign, ho sought an 
asylum in another country. He went first to Saxony ; but met so 
little encouragement and encountered so* much danger from the 
emissaries of the Inquisition, that he did not remain there many 
months. Anticipating nothing luit persecution in every country that 
acknowledged the spiritual authority of the pope, he appears to liavo 
taken the resolution to dwcU in Turkey, and turn Mussubnaii. On 
his arrival at the Huijgarian frontier, on his w'ay to Constantinople, 
he was arrested on suspicion of being concerned in the conspiraejf of 
the Counts iVadasdi and Frangipani, which hadjust boon discovered. 
In vain be protested hi.s innocence, and divulged his real name and 
profession. Ho was detained in prison, and a letter de8i)atehed to the 
Emperor Leopold, to know what should be done with him. The star 
of his fortunes was on the decline. The letter readied Leopold at an 
unlucky moment. The pope’s nunciq was closeted with his majesty; 
and he fio sooner heard tjio name of Joseph Francis Borri, than he de¬ 
manded h'Ui as a prisoner of the Holy See. The request was complied 
with j audBorri, clofely manacled, was sent under an escort of soldiers 
to the prisuii of the Inquisition at Borne. He was too unueh of an 
impostor to be deeply tinged with fanaticism, and was not unwilling 
to make a public recantation of his heresies, if«he could thorehy save 
his life. WheK the proposition was made to him, he accepted it 
with eagerness. His punishment W'as to be commuted into the hardly 
less severe one of perpetual imprisonment; but ho was too liappy to 
escape the clutch of the executioner at any price, and ho made the* 
amende honorahle in face of the assembled midtitudes of Home on the 
27 th of October 1672. He was then transferred to the prisons of the 
Castle of St. Angelo, where he remained till his death, twenty-three 
years afterwards. It is sasd that, towards the close of his life, con¬ 
siderable indulgence was granted him; that ha was allowed to have a ■ 
laboratory, and to cheer tha solitude of his dungeon bjj sliarching for 
the philosopher’s stone. Queen Chriltina, during her residence at 
Borne, frequeqjly visited the old man, to converse with him upon 
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eliemistry and the doctrines of the Sesicrucians. She eren obtained 
pennission thtft he should leave his prison occasionally for a day or 
two, and reside in her palace, she being responsible for his return to 
captivity. She encouraged him to search for the great secret of the 
alchymists, and provided him with money for the purpose. It may 
well be supposed that Borri benefited most by this acquaintance, and 
that Christina got nothing*but experience. It is not sure that she 
gained even that; for until her dying day she was convinced of tlje 
possibility of finding the philosopher’s stone, ipid ready to assist any 
adventurer eHher zealous or impudent enough to pretend to it. 

After Borri had been about eleven ycara in confinement, a small 
volume «as published at Cologne, entitled J'Ae Key of the Cabinet 
of the Chevalier Joseph Krancis Borri, in which are contained many 
curious Ttcttfrs upon Chemistry and other Sciences, written by him, 
together with a Memoir of his Lifi.. This book contained a complete 
exposition of the Eosicrucian philosophy, and afi'orded materials to 
the -ibbe deVillars forhis intenfsting Count de Cahalis, which excited 
so much attpntiou at the close of the seventeenth century. 

Borri lingered in the prison of St. Angelo till 1095, when he died, 
in his eightieth year. Besides The Key of the Cabinet^ written ori¬ 
ginally in Copenhagen, in 1666, for the edification of Jfing Frederick 
III., he published a work upon alchymy and the secret sciences, 
under the title of The Mission of Romulus to the Romans. 

INFBBIOll .4LCHYUISTS OF THIt SEVEKTEENTII CENTtTltY. 

• 

Besides the pretenders to the philosopher’s stone whose lives have 
been already narrated, this and the preceding cot? tury produced a great 
number of writers, who inundated literature with their 'books upon 
the subject. In fact, most of the learned men of that age had some 
faith in it. Vam H«lmont, Borrichius, Kireher, Boerhaave, and a 
score of others, though not professed alchymists, yere fond of the 
science and countenanced its professors. Helvctius, the grandfather 
of the celebrated philosopher of the same name, asserts that he saw 
• an inferior metal turned into gold by a stranger at the Hague, in 1666. 
He says, that, sitting one day in his study, a man, who was dressed 
as a respectable burgher of North Holland, and verymodest and simple 
in his appearance, called upon him, with the intention of dispelling 
his doubts relative to the philosopher’s stone. He asked Helvetius 
if he thought he should know that rare gem if he saw it. To which 
Helvetius Jcijlied, that he certainly should not. The burgher imme¬ 
diately drew from his pockSt a small ivory box, containing three 
pieeps of metal, of the colour of brimstone, and extreijply heavy; and 
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assured Helvctius, that of them he could make as much as twenty 
tons of gold. Helvetius informs ns, that he cxamiited them very 
atteutirely; and seeing that they were very brittle, he took the 
opportunity to scrape off a small portion with his thumb-nail. Ho 
then returned them to the stranger, with an entreaty that he would 
perform the process of transmutation before him. The stranger 
replied that ho was not allowed to do so, and went away. After his 
departure, Helvctius procured a crucible and a portion of lead, into 
which, when in a state of fusion, Ipc threw the stolen grain from the 
philosopher’s stone. He was disappointed to find that the grain 
evaporated altogether, leaving the lead,iu its original state. 

Some weeks afterwards, when he had almost forgotten the subject, 
he received another visit from the stranger. * He again entreated him 
to explain the processes by which ho pretended to traasmuto lead. 
The stranger at last consented, and informed hijn that one grain was 
suiricient; but that it was necessary ^o envelope it in a ball of wax 
before throwing it on the molten mftal; otherwise its extreme 
volatility would cause^it to go oil'in vapour. They tried the experi¬ 
ment, and Bueceeded to their heart’s content. Helvetius repeated 
tlie experimiSat alone, and converted six ounces of lead into very pure 
gold. 

Tho fame of this event spread all over the Hague, and all the 
notable persons of the towm flocked to the study of Helvetius to con¬ 
vince themselves of tho fact. Helvetius performed the experiment 
again, in the presence of the Prince of Orange, and several times 
sfterwaikls, until he exhausted the whole of tho powder ho had 
received from the stranger, from whoi^, it is nceessary to state, he 
never received auoyier visit, nor did ho ever di.seover his name or 
condition, .dn the following year, Helvetius published,his Golden 
Calf,* in which he detailed the above circumstances. 

About the same lime, the celebrated Father Kircher published 
liLs Sallcrraneaij, World, in w hicli he called the alidiymists a congre¬ 
gation of knaves and impostors, and their scienee a delusion. He 
admitted that he had himself been a diligent labourer in the field, 
and had only come to this conclusion after mature consideration and 
repeated fruitless experiments. All the alchymists were in arms im¬ 
mediately, to refute this formidable antagonist. Ono Solomon de 
IJlaueustei n was the first to grapple with him, and attempted to convict 
him of wilful misrepresentation, by recalling to his memory tho trans¬ 
mutations b/Sendivogius before the Emperor Frederick III. and the 
Elector of Alayeuce, all performed within a recent perip(^ Zwolfcr 

• “ Vltnlus AurouB qucDi Mundiis adorat ct orat, in quo tru<‘tatur de nnturie miracolo 
transmutoudi mcla^i.’' Unga-, 1607. • 
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aad Glauber also entered into tbe dispute, and attributed the emnity 
of Father Krrchcr to spite and jealousy against adepts who had been 
more successful than himself. 

Jt was also pretended that Gustavns Adolphus transmuted a 
quantity of quicksilver into pure gold. The learned Borrichius 
relates, that he saw coins js'hich Ixad been struck of this gold; and 
Lenglet du Fresuoy deposes to the same cireumstaneo. In the Tra¬ 
vels of Moncanis the story is told in the following nianuer: “ A mer- 
chaiit of Lubcck, who carried o\ but little trede, but who knew how 
to change Lad into very good gold, gaved-he King of Sweden a lingot 
which he had made, weighing at least one hundred pounds. The 
king immediately caused it to be coined into ducats ; and because 
he knew positively thht its origin was such as had been stated to 
liim, he*h»d his own arms graven upon the one side, imd emblematical 
figures of Mercury and V onus on +he other. I (continued Mouconis) 
have one of these ducats in my possession; and was credibly in- 
foi*med that, after the deatl. of the Lubeck merchant, who had never 
appeared very rich, a sum of no less than ong million seven hundred 
thousand crowns W'as found in his coffers.”* 

Such stories as these, confidently related by' men Ifigh in station, 
tended to keep up the infatuation of the alchymists in every country 
of Europe. It is astonishing to see the number of works which were 
written»upon the subject during the seventeenth century alone, and 
flic number of clever men who sacrificed themselves to the delusion. 
Gabriel de C'astaigne, a monk of the order of St. Francis, attracted so 
much notice in the reign of Louis Xlil., ^hat that monarch secured 
him in his household, and made him his Grand Almoner. He pre¬ 
tended to find the elixir of life, and Louis exp.-'cted by his means to 
have enjoyed the crown for a century. VanHchnout also pretended 
to have once performed with success the process of transmuting quicl^ 
silver, and was in consequence invited by the Emperor Itudolph II. 
to fix his residence at the court of Vienna. Glauter, the inventor of 
the salts which stdl bear his name, and who jiractised as a physician 
at Amsterdam about the middle of the seventeenth century, estab¬ 
lished a public school in that city for the study of alchymy, and gave 
lectures himself upon the science. John Joachim Bcoher of Spire 
acquired groat reputation at the same period, and was convinced that 
much gold might be made out of flint-stones by a peculiar process, 
and the aid of that grand and incomprehensible substance the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone. He made a proposition to the Emperor Leopold of 
Austria W lyd him in these experiments: but the hope of success was 
too remote, and the preserft expense too great, to tempt that mon- 

* Voyages de Monconie, tomo U. p. 879. 
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arch, and ho therefore gave Beeher much of his praise,, but none of 
his money. Beeher afterirards tried the States-GenerJtl of Holland 
frith no better success. ^ 

With regard to the innumerable tricks by which impostors per¬ 
suaded the world that they had succeeded in making gold, and of 
which so many stories were current about this period, a very satisfac¬ 
tory report w'as read by M. Geoffroy the elder, at the sitting of the 
Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Paris, on the 16th of April 1722. As 
it relates principally to the alchyj^iic cheats of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the following abridgment of it may not be out 
of place in this portion of our history. Xhe instances of sucoessfol 
transmutation were so numerous, and apparently so well authenti¬ 
cated, that nothing short of so able an exposm^ as that of M. Geoffroy 
could disabuse the public mind. The trick to which they ollenest 
had recourse w'as to use a double-J)ottomed cruc'blc, the under sur¬ 
face being of iron or copper, and the upper one of wax, painted to 
resemble the same metal. Between the 4n'o they placed as much ^Id 
or silver dust as was necessary for their purpose. They then put iu 
tlieir lead, quicksilver, or other ingredients, and placed their pot upon 
the fire. Of SDurse, when the experiment w'as concluded, they never 
failed to find a lump of gold at the bottom. The same result was 
produced in many other ways. Some of them used a hollow wand, 
filled with gold or silver dust, and stopped at the ends witlswax or 
butter. With this they stirred the boiling metal in their crucibles, 
taking care to accompany the operation with many ceremonies, to 
divert attention from the real purpose of the manoeuvre. They also 
drilled holes iu lumps of lead, into w’liielJ they poured molten gold, 
and catcfully closed tl^e aperture with the original metal. Sometimes 
they waslii'd apiece of gold with quicksilver. When ip,this state, 
they found no difficulty in palming it off’upon the uninitiated as an 
inferior metal, and very easily transmuted it into fine sonorous gold 
again with the ni(l of a little aquafortis. 

Others imposed by means of nails, half iron and half gold or silver. 
They pretended that they rea’tiy transmuted the precious half from 
iron, by dipping it in a strong alcohol. M. Geoffroy produced several 
of these nails to the Academy of Sciences, and shewed how nicely tho 
tw'o parts were soldered together. Thegoldou or silver half was painted 
black to resemble iron, and the colour immediately disappeared when 
tho nail was dipped into aquafortis. A nail of this description was 
for a long time in the cabinet of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Such 
also, said M. Geoffroy, was the knife presented by a moiikl;to Queen 
Elizabeth of England; the blade of which was half gold and half steel. 
Nothing at one^^time was more common than to see coins, half gpld 
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and half ?ilrer, which had been operated upon by alohymists, for the 
same purpoife* of trickery. In fact, says M. GeolFroy, in concluding 
his long report, there is every reason to believe that all the famous 
histories which liavo been handed down to us about the transmuta¬ 
tion of metals into gold or silver, by means of the powder of projection 
or philosophical elixirs, are founded upon some successful deception 
of the kind above narrated. These pretended philosophers invariably 
disappeared after the first or second experiment, or their powders or 
elixirs have failed to produce ^loir effect, either because attention 
being excit'd they have found no opportunity to renew the trick 
without being discovered, vr because they have not had sufficient 
gold-dust for more than one trial. 

The disinterestedness of these would-be philosophers looked, at 
fh’st sight, extremely imposing. Instances were not rare in which 
they generously abandoned all tbe profits of their transmutations— 
even the honour of the discovery. But this apparent disinteresteJ- 
nt-. s was one of tJie most ci uning of their maiiosuvres. It served to 
keep up the popular cxj)ectation; it seemed to shew the possibility of 
discovering the i)liilosopljcr’s stone, and provided the means ol'future 
advantages, whi<h they were never slow to lay hoii of—such as 
entrances into royal households, maintenance at the public expeuse, 
and gifts from ambitious potentates, too greedy after tbo gold they 
so easily promised. 

, It now only remains to trace tbe progress of the delusion from 
the commencement of the eighteenth century until the present day. 
It will be seen that, until a very recent period, there were but slight 
signs of a return to reaeoi,» * 

Jban Delisle. 

In the year 1703, there was much talk in France of a hlacksmitb,- - 
named Dolisle, whej^had discovered the philosopher's stone, and who 
went about the country turning lead into gold. He was a native of 
Provence, from which place his fame soon spread to the capital. His 
early life is involved in obscurity; but Lenglet du Fresnoy has iudus- 
triously collected some particulars of his later career, which possess 
considerable interest. Ho was a man without any education, and 
had been servant in his youth to an alchymist, from « horn he learned 
many of the tricks of the fraternity. The name of his master has 
never been discovered; but it is pretended that he rendered himself 
in some manner obnoxious to the government of Lewis XIV., and 
was obligpd, in consequence, to take refuge in Switzerland. Delislo 
accompanidfl him as far as gavoy, and there, it is said, set upon him 
in a solitary mountain pass, and murdered and robbed Iiim. He then 
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disguised himself as a pilgrim, and returned to France. At a lonely 
inn, by the road-side, where he stopped for the uight» he became 
acquainted wdth a woman, named Aluys; and so sudden a passion 
was enkindled betwixt them, that she consented to leave all, follow 
him, and share his good or evil fortune wherever he went. They 
lived togetlier for five or six years in Provence, without exciting any 
attention, apparently possessed of a deceitt independence. At last, 
in 1706, it was given out that he was tho possessor of the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone j and pijoplc from far and near came flocking to his 
residence, at tho Ch&teau de la Palu, at Sylanez, near ^^ujabnionf, 
to witness tho wealth he could make cut of pumps and fire-shovels. 
The following account of his operations is given in a letter addressed 
by M. do Ceri 83 % the Prior of Chatoaunouf, in the Diocese of Riez, 
in Provence, to the Vicar of St. Jacques du Hantpas, at JPajis, and 
dated the 18th of November, 1706: 

“ I have something to relate to you, my dear cousin, which will 
be interesting to you and j'onr friends' Tho philosoidier’s sto-ie, 
which so many persons have looked upon as a chimera, is at last 
found. It is a man ndmed Delialc, of the parish of Sylanez, and 
residing withir a quarter of a league of me, that has discovered this 
great secret. He turns lead into gold, and iron into silver, by merelj' 
heating these metals red-hot, and pouring upon them in that state 
some oil and powder he is possessed of; so that it would not be 
impossible for any man to make a million a day, if he had suffioicSt 
of this wondrous mixture. Some of the pide gold which he had 
made in tliis maimer ho sent to the jewellers of Lyons, to have their 
opinion on its quality. Hh also sold twenty pounds weight of it to 
a merchant of Digue, named Taxis. All the jewellers say they never 
saw such line gold in their lives. He makes nails, part gold, part 
and part silver. He promised to give mo one of them, in a 
long conversation which I had with him the other day, by order of 
the Bishop-of Sends, who saw his operations witli his own ejxs, and 
detailed all tho circumstances to me. 

“ Tho Baron and Baroness do Elieiuwald showed mo a lingot of 
gold made out of pewter before their eyes by M. Del isle. My brother- 
in-law Sauveur, wdio has wasted fifty years of his life in this great 
study, brought me the other day a nail which ho had seen changed 
into gold by Delisle, and fully convinced me that all his previous 
experiments were founded oi^an erroneous principle. This excellent 
worknian received, a short time ago, a very kind letter from tho 
superintendent of the royal household, w'hich I read. He ^ered to 
use all his influence with the ministers to^revent any attfaipts upon 
his liberty, which has twice been attacked by the agents of govern- 
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meat. It is believed that the oil ho makes use of is gold or silver 
•X'oduced to tlwl state. He loaves it for a long time exposed to the 
rays of the sun. He told mo that it generally took him six months 
to make^all his preparations. I told him that, apparently, the king- 
wanted to see him. He replied that he could not exercise hi.s art 
in every place, as a certain climate and tempei-ature wore absolutely 
necessary to his success. J'ho truth is, that this man apyjcars to 
have no ambition. He only keeps two horses and two men-servants. 
Besides, he loves his liberty, has no politeness, and speaks very bad 
French ;.but his judgment soomTk to be solid-* Ho was formerly no 
more than afolacksmith, but excelled in that trade without having 
been taught it. All the great lords and seigneurs from far and near 
come to visit him, and pay such court to him, that it seems more 
like idolati-y than anything else. Happy would France be if this man 
■vvould diB(sever his scend to the king, to whom the superintendent 
has already sent some lingots ! But the hajxpincss is too great to he 
hoped for; for I fear that th • workman and his secret will expire 
together. There is no doubt that this discovery will make a groat 
noise in the-kingdom, unless (ho character of JJic man, which I have 
just depicted to j'ou, prevent it. At all events, posterity will hear 
of him.” 

In another letter to the same person, dated the 27th of January, 
1707, M. do Cerisy says, “ My dear cousin, 1 spoke to you in my last 
letfor of the famous alchymJst of Provence, M. Dolisle. A good deal 
of uiat was only hearsay, but now I am enabled to speak I'rom my 
iwn experience. I have in my possession a nail, half iron and half 
silver, which I nmde myself. That great ^nd admirable w^rkraaIl 
also bestowed a still greale. privilege upon mt—be allowed me to 
turn a piece of lead which I had brought with m" into pure gold, by 
means of his wonderful oil and powder. AU the couutr’'’havc their 
eyes upon this gentleman; some deny loudly, others arc iucreduious; 
but those who have seen aekmwlcdgp the truth. I have read the 
passport that has been sent to him from court, with orders that he 
should present himself at Paris early in tho spring. Ho told mo that 
he would go willingly, and lliat it Wiis himself -wdio fixed the spring 
•for his departure; as he wanted to collect his materials, in order 
that, immediately on his introduction to the king, he might make an 
experiment worthy of his majesty, by converting a largo quantity of 
lead into tho finest gold. 1 sincerely hope that ho will not allow - 
his secret to die with him, but that bo will communicate it to the 
king. As I had the honour to dine with him on Thursday last, tho 
20th of thiJTjjoiith, being seated at his side, I told him in a whisper 
Uiat he could, if he liked, huntblo all the encmie.s of France. He did 
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not deny it, but began to smile. In fact, this man is the tniiWe of 
art. Sometimes be emploj's tbe oil and powder mumd, sometimes 
the powder only ; bat in so small a quantity that, when the lingol 
whieli I made was rubbed all over with it, it did not show jt all.” 

Tills soft-headed priest was by no means the only person in the 
neighbourhood who lost his wits in hopes of the boundless wealth 
held out by this plever impostor. Another priest, named l>c Lions, 
a chanter in the cathedral of Grenoble, writing on the 30th January, 
1707, says: " M. Mesuard, the curate of Montier, has written to me, 
stating that there is U man, abouf thirty-five years of age, named 
Dclisle, who turns lead and iron into gold and silver; ‘and that tliis 
transmutation is so veritable and so tnic, that the goldsmiths afiirm 
that his gold and silver oi'O the purest and finest they ever saw. For 
five years this man was looked upon as a madman or a elieat; hut 
the public mind is now disabused with respect to him. 'Ho now 
resides with M. de la Palu, at the chateau of the same name. M. do 
la Palu is not very easy in his circumstcnces, and ivanl-s money to por¬ 
tion hie daughters, who have remained'single till middle ago, no‘man 
being willing to take them without a dowry. M. 1 'elisle has promised 
to make them the richest girls in the province before he goes to court, 
having been sent for by the king. He has asked for a little time 
before his departure, in order that he may collect jiowder enough to 
make several quintals of gold befon; the eyes of his inajcsiy, to whom 
he intends to present them. The principal matter of liis wond(|pful 
powder is composed of simples, principally the herbs Liiniiruc major 
and minor. There is a good deal of the first planted by him in the 
garden^ of La Palu; au^. he gets the other from the mountains that 
stretch about two leagues from Montier? M'hat I toll you now is not 
a mere story inventad for your divesion: M. Me.snard can bring for- 
wa rd j ^mif witnesses to its truth; among others the Bislrop of Senes, 
who saw these surprising operations performed; and M. de Cerisy, 
whom you know well. Dclisle transmutes his ftetals in public. He 
rubs the lead oraron with his powder, and puts it over burning char¬ 
coal. In a short time it changes colour; tlie lead becomes yellow, 
and is found to he converted into excellent gold; the iron becomes 
white, and is found to be pure silver. Delisle is altogether an illite¬ 
rate person. M. de St. Auban endeavoured to teach him to read and 
write, but ho profited very little by his lessons. He is unpolito, fan¬ 
tastic, and a dreamer, and acts by fits and starts.” 

Delisle, it would appetB-, was afraid of venturing to Paris. He 
know that his sleight of hand would be too narrowly watched in the 
royal presence; and upon some pretence or other hft clelayed the 
journey for more than two years. Desmorets, the Minister of Fmance 
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to Xiooia XIV, thinking the “philosopher” dreaded foul play, twico 
sent him a safe.conduct under the king’s seal; but Deliale^till refused. 
Upon this, Uesmarets wrote to the Bishop ofSenis for his real opinion 
as to the e fiimous transmutations. The following was the answer of 
tlut prelate: 

“ Copy of a report addressed to M. Desmarets, Coraptroller- 
Geueral of the Finances to His Majesty Louis XIV., by 
the Bishop of Seufe, dated Maroh 1709. 

“Sill,—A twelvemonth ago, oi*a little more, I expressed to you 
my joy at heaving of your elevation to the luinistty; 1 have now the 
honour to write you my opinion of the Sicur UeUslc, who has been 
working at the transmuti^tioii of metals in my diocese. I have, dur¬ 
ing the last two years, spoken of him several times to the Count do 
Pontohartixuii, because he asked me ; but I have not written to you, 
sir, or to M. de ChamiUm-t, because j on neither of you requested my 
opinion upon the subject. Xo.v, however, that you have given me 
to understand that you wish to know my sentiments on the matter, 
I will unfold myself to you in all siucevity, ft* tlie interests of the 
king and the glory of your ministry. , 

“There are two things about the Sieur Delisle which, in my 
opinion, should be examined without prejudice : the one relates to 
his secret; the other, to his person; that is to say, Whether his tinns- 
mututions are real, and whether liis conduct has been regular. As 
regards the secret of the philosopher’s stone, I deemed it impossible, 
for a long time; and for more than three years I was more mistrust¬ 
ful of the pretensions of this Sieur Delislc than of any other pci-sou. 
During this period I affordea him no countenance; I even aided a 
person, who was highly recommended to me by a., influential family 
of this proviiJoe, to prosecute Delisle for some ofionce or ol’m.. • 
it was alleged he bad committed. But this povson, in his auger 
against him, having tiJld me that he had himself been several times 
the boaier of gold and silver to the goldsmiths of *311106, Aix, and 
Avignon, which had been transmuted by Delisle from lead and iron, 

I liegan to waver a little in my opinions respecting him. I aftoiwards 
fact Deiisle at the house of one of my friends. To please me, the 
&mily asked Dclisle to operate before me, to which he immediately 
consented. I offered him some iron nails, which ho changed into 
silver in the chimney-place before six or seven credible witnesses. I 
took the nails thus transmuted, and sent tHem by my aliqpiier to Im- 
bert, the jeweller of Aix, who, havii^ subjected them to the neces¬ 
sary trial, retitrued them to ^c, s.aying they were very good silver. 
Still, however, I was not quite satisfied. M. de Pontchartraiu hav- 
VOiu I. 13 
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ing hinted to me, two years previously, that I should do a thing 
agreeable to his majesty if I examined bto this busisiess of Delisle, 
I resolved to do so now. I therefore summoned the alchymist to 
come to me at Oastellane. He came j and I had him escorted by 
eight or ten vigilant men, to whom I had given notice to watch his 
hands strictly. Before all of us he changed two pieces of load into 
gold and silver. I sent them both to K. de Pontchartrain; and he 
afterwards infonned me by a letter, now lying before me, that he had 
shewn them to the most exporienwd goldsmiths of Paris, who unani¬ 
mously pronounced them to be gold and silver of the very purest 
quality, and without alloy. My former bad opinion of Delisle was 
now indeed shaken. It was much more so when he performed trans¬ 
mutation five or six times before me at Senfis, and made me perfomi 
it myself before him without his putting his hand to any thing. You 
• have seen, sir, the letter of my nephew, the P^re Borard, of the Oia- 
toire at Paris, on the experiment that he performed at Castcllane, 
and the truth of which I hereby att^t. Another nephew of mine, 
the Sieur Bourget, who was hero three weeks ago, performed the same 
experiment in my pfbsencc, and will detail all tie circumstances to 
you personally at Pa^ A hundred persons in my diocese liave been 
witnesses of these thiags. I confess to you, sir, that, after the testi¬ 
mony of so many ngglators and so many goliWiths, and after the 
repeatedly succe^t^jexperiments that I saw perfonned, all my pre¬ 
judices vanidwdif sISiy reason was convinced by my eyes; and the 
phantoms ofimpiiiidbility which I had conjured up wcin dissipated 
by thiSiWork of mif own hands. 

" It now only rciaaihs for me to s]^eak to you on the subject of 
Jus person and conduct. Three susjncions have been excited against 
“him: the fliSt, that he was implicated in some criminal proceeding 
-TO =€®c'eron, and tliat he falsified the coin of the realm ^ the seednd, 
that the king sent him two safe-conducts without effect; and the 
third, that he still delays going to court to operate before the king. 
You may see, sir, that I do not hide or avoid any thing. As regards 
the business at Cisteron, the.Sieur DelMe has repeatedly assured me 
that there was nothing against him which could reasonably draw him 
within the pale of justice, and that he had never carried on any call¬ 
ing injurious to the king’s service. It was true that, six or seven 
years ago, he Imd been to Cisteron to gather herbs necessary for his 
powder, and that he had lodged at the house of one Pelouse, whom 
he thought^ honest man. Pelouse was accused of clipping Louis- 
d’ors; and as he had lodged with him, he was suspected, of being his 
accomplice. This mere suspicion, without any prooftwhatever, had 
caused him to be condemned for contumacy; a common case onou(|^ 
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with judges, who always proceed with mnoh rigour against those who 
are absent. DdHng my own sojourn at Aix, it was weii known that 
a man, named Andi'6 Aluys, had spread about reports injurious to 
the character of Dolisle, because he hoped thereby to avoid paying 
him a sum of forty Louia that he o "ed him. But permit me, sir, to 
go further, and to add that, even if there were well-founded suq)i- 
ciouB against Bclisle, we sho^d look with some little indulgence on 
the faults of a man who possesses a secret so usefiil to the state. As 
regards the two safe-conducts sent«him by the tong, I think I can 
answer ocriain’v that it was through no fimlt of his that he paid so 
little attention to them. His year, strictly speaking, consists only 
of the four summer months; and when by any means he is preveutfid 
from making the proper use of them, he loses a whole year. Thus 
the first safe-condnot became useless by the irruption of the Duke of 
Savoy in 1707; and the second had hardly been obtained, at the end 
of June 1708, when the said Delisle was insulted by a party of armed 
men, i /etendiug to act unde- tl i authority of the Count de Qrignan, 
to whom he wrote several letters of complaint, w^hout receiving any 
answer, or promise that his safety would be attended to. What I 
have now told you, sir, removes the third objection, and is*the reason 
why, at the present time, he cannot go to Paris to the king, in fulfil¬ 
ment of his promises made two years ago. Two, or oven three, sum¬ 
mers have been lost to him, owing to the continual inquietude he 
has laboured under. He has, in consequence, been unable to work, 
and has not collected a sufficient quantity of his oil and powder, or 
brought what he has got to the necessary degj-ee of perfection.* For 
this reason also he could not jive the Sieur de Bourget the portion 
he promised him for your inspection. If the other day he changed 
some lead iu^p gold with a few grains of his powder, tk y were 
assuredly all he had; for he told me that such was tbe fact long 
Before he knew my nephew was coming. Even if he had preserved 
this small quantity to operate before the king, 1 om^ure that, on 
second thoughts, ho would never have adventured with so little; 
because the slightest obstacles in the metals (their being too hard 
oi;too soft, which is only discovered in operating,) would have caused 
him to be looked upon as an impostor, i^ in case his first powder 
had proved ineffectual, he had not been possessed of more to renew 
the experiment and surmount the difficulty. 

“ Permit me, sir, in conclusion, to repeat, that such an artist as 
this should not bo driven to the last extremity, nor forced to seek an 
aqrlum offered to him in other countries, but which he has despised, 
as much from fits own inclinatiens as from the advice I have ^veu 
him« You ti^ nothing in giving him a little time, and ^ hurrying 
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him you may lose a great deal. The genuineness of his gold can no 
longer be doubted, after the testimony of so many Jlwellers of Aix, 
Lyons, and Paris in its &vour. As it is not his feult that the pre¬ 
vious safe-conducts sent to him '>ave been of no service, it will be 
necessiiry to send him another; .».• the success of which I will be an- 
swemble, if you will confide the matter to me, and trust l^o my zeal 
for the service of his majesty, to whom I pray you to communicate 
this letter, that I may be spared the just reproaches he might one day 
heap upon me if he temained ignorant of the foots I have now written 
to you. Assure him, if you please, that, if you send me such a safe- 
conduct, I will oblige the Sieur Deiy.e to depose with me such pre¬ 
cious pledges of his fidelity as shall enable me to be responsible my. 
self to the king. These are my sentimeats, and I submit them to 
your superior knowledge; and have the honour to remain, with much 
respect, cfec. “ ^ JopK Bishop of Sbses. 

" To U. Lesmarets, Minister of State, and 
Comptrollop-Goneral of the Finances, at Paris." 

«. 

That Delisle was no ordinary impostor, but a man of consummate 
cunning and address, is very evident from this letter. The bishop 
was fairly taken in by his clever legerdemain, and when once his 
first distrust was conquered, appeared as anxious to deceive himself 
as even Delisle could have wished. His foith was so abundant tliat 
he made the case of his proUgi his own, and would not suffer the 
breath of suspicion to be directed against him. Both Louis and his 
miniver appear to haye been dazzled by the brilliant hopes he had 
excited, and a third pass, or safe-ooi duct, was immediately sent to 
the alchymist, wi'Ji a command from the king that he should forth- 
j ^^j>--pfc8ent himself at "fersaillee, and make public |trial of his oil 
and powder. But this did not suit the plans of Delisle. Iii the pro¬ 
vinces he was regarded as a man of no smalhimportauce; the servile 
flattery that rwaited him wherever he went was so grateful to his ' 
mind that he could not willingly relinquish it, and run upon certain 
detection at the court of the monarch. Upon one pretext or another 
he delayed his journey, notwithstanding the earnest solicitations,of 
his good friend the bishop. The latter had given his word to the mi¬ 
nister, and pledged his honour that he would induce Dehslo to go, 
and he began to be alarmed when he found he could not subdue the 
obstinacy of that individual. For more than two years he continued 
to remonkiate with him, and was always met by some excuse, that 
there was not sufficient powder, or that it had not been long enough 
exposed to the rays of the sun. At fost his patienocf was exhausted; 
and fearf^ that he might suffer in the royal estimation by longer de- 
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lay he wrote to the king for a JMrt 'ie eadi^, in virtue of which the 
alchyniist was seized at the castle of la Palu, in the month of June 
1711, and carried off to be imprisoned in the Bastille. 

The gundarmes were aware that their prisoner was supposed to bo 
the lucky possessor of the philosopher’s stone, and on the road they 
conspired to rob and murder him. One of them pretended to be 
touched with pity for the milfortunes of the philosopher, and offered 
to give him an opportunity of escape whenever he could divert the 
attention of his oompanions. D'elisle was pr'tfuse in his thanks, 
little dreaming of the snare that was laid fur him. His treacherous 
friend gave notice of the success of the stratagem so fer; and it was 
agreed that Bclisle should be allowed to stru^le with and overthrow 
one of them while the mat were' at some distance. They were then 
to pursue him and shoot him through the heart; and after robbing 
the corpse of the philosopher’s stone, convey it to Paris on a cart, 
and tell M. Desmarets that the prisoner had attempted to escape, and 
would have succeeded if they had not fired after Mm and shot him 
tliroiigh the body. At a convenient phico the scheme was executed, 
tin a given 'signal Irom the friendly gendarme, 'Delisle fled, wMle 
another gendarme took aim’ and shot him through the thigh. Some 
peiisants arriving at the instant, they wore prevented from killing 
him as they intended, and he was transported to Paris, maimed and 
bleeding. He was thrown into a dungeon in the Bastille, and obsti¬ 
nately tore away the bandages which the surgeons applied to his 
wound. He never afterwards rose from Ms bed. 

The Bishop of Sen4s visited Mm in prison, and promised Mm his 
liberty if he would transmute a certain qufctity of lead into gold 
before the king. The unhappy man had no longer the means of 
carrying on the deception; he h-id no gold, and no doublerbottomcd 
crucible or hdllow wand to conceal it in, even if he had. He w va'M 
not, however, confess that he was an impostor; but merely said ho 
did not know how to make the powder of projection, but had re¬ 
ceived a quantity from an Italian philosopher, and had used it all h) 
Ms various transmutations in Provence > He lingered for seven « 
eight mouths in the Bastille, and died from the efiTects of his wound, 
in the forty-first year of Ms age. 

Albert Aluys. 

This pretender to the philosopher’s stone was the son, by a foimer 
husband, of the woman Aluys, with whomlDelislo becama acquainted 
at the oomiq,enoement of his career, in the cabaret by the road-side, 
and whom he»afterwards marjxed. Delisle performed the part of a 
father towards Mm, and thought he could shew no stronger proof of 
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his regard, than by ^ving him the necessary iostruetibiiB to carry on 
the deception which had raised himself to suoh a pithh of greatness. 
The young Aluys was an apt scholar, and soon mastered all the jargon 
of the alchyraists. He discoursed learnedly upon projections, oimen- 
tatious, sublimations, the elixir of life, and the universal alkahest; 
and on the death of Selisle gave out that the secret of that great 
adept had been communicated to him, and to him only. His mother 
aided in the fraud, with the hope they might both festen themselves, 
in the true alchymical fashion, ujjou some rich dupe, who would en¬ 
tertain them magnificently while the operation was in prop-ess. The 
fate of Delislo was no inducement for them to stop in France. The 
Provenpals, it is true, entertained as high an opinion as ever of his 
skill, and were well inclined to believe the tales of the young adept on 
whom his mantle had fallen; but the dungeons of the.BastUle were 
yawning for their prey, and Aluys and his mother decamped with all 
convenient expedition. They travelled about the Continent for sevc- 
rai years, sponging upon credulous rich men, and now and th*n i»or- 
forming successful transmutations by the aid of double-bottomed cm- 
cibles and the like.' In the year 1726, Aluys, without his mother, 
who appeam to have died in the interval, was at Vienna, where he 
introduced himself to the Duke de Richelieu, at that time ambassador 
from the court of France. He completely deceived this nobleman; 
he turned lead into gold (apparently) on several occasions, and even 
made the ambassador himself turn an iron nail into a silver one. 
The duke afterwards boasted to Lenglet du Fresnoy of his achievc- 
mcntsi as an alchymist, and regretted thiit he had not been able to 
discover the secret of the precious p(j,wdcr by which he performed 
them. 

Aluys soon found that, although he might make a dupe of tho 
Bwku.ae Richelieu, ho could not get any money from *him. On tho 
contrary, tho duke expected all his pokers and^fire-shovels to be made 
silver, and all his pewter utensils gold; and thought the honour oi 
his acquaiutaube was reward sufficient for a roturier, who could not 
want wealth since ho possesred so invaluable a secret. Aluys, seeing 
tliat so much was expected of him, bade adieu to his excellency, aiid 
proceeded to Bohemia accompanied by a pupil, and by a young ^rl who 
had fallen in love with him in Vienna. Some noblemen in Bohemia 
received him kindly, and Mitertaincd him at their houses for months 
at a time. It was his usi^ practice to pretend that he possessed only 
a few graino of his powder, -with which ho would operate in any house 
where he intended to fix his quarters for the season. He would make 
the proprietor the present of a piece o&gold thus transAiuted, and pro¬ 
mise him millions, if ho could only be provided with leisure to ga- 
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ther hii hinaria major and minor on thoir moau^din-topg, and board, 
lodging, and loose cash for himself, his wife, and his pupil, in the 
interval. 

He exhausted in this manner the patience of some dozen of peo¬ 
ple, when, thinking that there was less danger for him in France 
under the young king Louis XV. than under his old and morose 
predecessor, he returned to^Provence. On his arrival at Aix, he pre¬ 
sented himself before M. le Bret, the president of the province, a 
gentleman who was mueh attach^ to the pujsuits of alohymy, and 
had great hones of being himself able to find the philosopher’s stone. 
M. le Bret, eontraiy to his expectations, received him^veiy coolly in 
consequence of some rumours that were spread abroad respecting 
him; and told him to call upon him on the morrow. Aluys did not 
like the tone of the voice, or the expression of the eye of the learned 
president, as that functionary looked down upon liirn. Suspecting 
that all was not right, he left Aix secretly the same evening, and pro¬ 
ceed jd to Marseilles. Bu'^ tl a police were on the watch for liim; and 
he had not .been there four-and-twenty hours, J)cfore he was arrested 
on a charge of coining, and thrown into prison. 

As the proofe against him wore too convincing to Mvo him much 
hope of an acquittal, he planned an escape from durance. It so hap¬ 
pened that the gaoler had a pretty daughter, and Aluys soon discovered 
that she was tender-hearted. He endeavoured to gain her in his fa¬ 
vour, and succeeded. The damsel, unaware that he was a married 
man, conceived and encouraged a passion for him, and generously 
provided him with the means of escape, .^fter he had beenmearly a 
.year in prison he succeeded ’n getting free, leaving the poor girl be¬ 
hind to loam that he was already married, and +o lament in solitude 
that she ha^ given her heart to an ungrateful vagabond. , 

■When he left Marseilles, he had not a shoe to his fr'Ot or a decent 
garment to his back, but was provided with some money and clothes 
by his wife in a neighbouring town. Thsy then fovyid their way to 
Brussels, and by dint of excessive impudence, brought themselves into 
notice. He took a house, fitted up a splendid laboratory, and gave 
.out that he knew the secret of transmutation. In vain did M. Percel, 
the brother-in-law of Lenglet du Fresnoy, who resided in that city, 
expose his pretensions, and hold him up to contempt as an ignorant 
impostor: the world believed him not. They took the alchymist at 
his word, and besieged his doors to see and wonder at the cleyer leger¬ 
demain by which he turned iron nails into gold and silver. A rich 
gnffier paid him a large sum of money that he might be instructed in 
the art, and Aluys gave him several lessons on the most common prin- 
cinles of ohemistry. The greffier studied hard for a twelvemonth, and 
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thea discovered that his master was a quack. He demauded his monef 
back again; but Aluys was not inclined to give it hiin,%nd the affair 
was brought before the civil tribunal of the province. In the mean 
time, however, the greflier died suddenly; poisoned, accordfil^ to the 
popular rumour, by his debtor, to avoid repayment. So great an out¬ 
cry arose in the city, that Aluys, who may have been innocent of the 
crime, vras nevertheless afraid to remain ilnd brave it. He withdrew 
secretly in the night, and retired to Paris. Here all trace of him is 
lost. He was never Imard of again^,; but Lenglet du Fresnoy conjec¬ 
tures that he ended his days in some obscure dungeon, ipto which he 
was oast for coining or other malpiactioes. 

Tub Count de St. GbujIain. 

This adventurer was of a higher grade than the last, and played a 
distinguished part at the court ol Louis XV. He pretended to have 
discovered the elixir of life, by means pf which he could make auiy 
one live for centuries; and allowed it to be believed that his own age 
was upwards of two thousand years. lie eutertiiined many of the 
opinions of tke Bosiomcians; boasted of his intercourse with sylphs 
and saLamandors; and of his power of drawing diamonds from the 
earth, and pearls from the sea, by the force of his incantations. He 
did not lay claim to the merit of having discovered the philosopher’s 
Bto!ie; but devoted so much of his time to tho operations of alchyiny, 
that it was ve>y generally believed, that if such a thing as tho philo¬ 
sopher’^ stone had ever existed, or could bo called into existence, he 
was the man to succeed iti finding it. 

It has never yet been discovered what was his real name, or in 
what countiy he w&s bora. Some believed, from the Jewish cast of 
hisJAC-'-iOisome couutomince, that he was the “wandering Jew;” othera 
asserted that he was the issue of an Arabian princess, and that his 
father was a salamander; while others', more i-easonable,affirmed him 
to be tho son <ft a Portugese Jew established at Bourdeaux. Ho 
first carried on his imposture in (Jermany, where he made consider¬ 
able sums by selling an elixir to arrest the progress of old ago. The 
Mavoclml de Belle-Isle purchased a dose of it; and was so captivated' 
with the w'it, Icaruiiig, and good manners of the charlatan, and so 
convinced of the justice of his most preposterous pretensions, that ho 
induced him to fix his residence in Paris. Under the marshal’s pa¬ 
tronage; he .first appeared'in the gay circles of that capital. Eveiy 
01)0 was delighted with the mysterious stranger; who, at this period 
of his life, appears to have been about, seventy years of age, but did 
m t look more than forty-five. His easy assurance impostd ujion most 
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' poople. His reading was extensive, and his memory extraordiuai'ily 
tenacious of tile slightest ciroumstanoes. His pretension to have lived 
for so many centuries naturally exposed him to some puzzling ques¬ 
tions, as to the appearance, life, and conversation of the great men 
of former days; hut he was never at a loss for an answer. Many who 
questioned him for the pui'pose of scoffing at him, refrained in per¬ 
plexity, quite bewildered by his presence of mind, his ready replies, 
and to astonishing accuracy on every point mentioned in history. 
To increase the mystery by whic^f he was sur'wunded, ho permitted 
no person to knowhow he lived. He dressed in a style of the greatest 
magnificence; sported valuaHe diamonds in his hat, on his fingers, 
and in his shoe-buckles; and sometimes made the most costly pre- 
■ seuts to the ladies of the court. It was suspected by many that he 
was a spy, in the pay of the English ministry; but there never was a 
tittle of evidence to support the charge. The king looked upon him 
with marked favour, was often closeted with him for hours together, 
and would not suffer any boi’y to speak disparagingly of him. Vol¬ 
taire constantly turned him into ridicule; and, in one of his letters 
to tl»6 King of Prussia, mentions him as “un oomte pour rire;” and 
states that he pretended to have' dined with the holy fathers at the 
Council of Trent! 

In the Memoin of Madame du llausset, chamber-woman to Madame 
du Pompadour, there are some amusing anecdotes of this personage. 
Very soon after his arrival in Paris, he had the entrie of her dressing- 
room ; a fevour only granted to the most powerful lords at the court 
of her royal lover. Madame was fond of conversing with hipa; and, 
in her presence, he thought 'it to lower his pretensions very consider¬ 
ably ; but he often allowed her to believe that he had lived two or 
three hundred years at least. ' One day,” says Madame du H^usset, 
“madarae said to him. in my pre^euce, ‘What was tbo personal-qp- 
nearance of Prands I. ? lie was a king I should have liked.’ ‘He 
was, indeed, very captivating,’ replied StjSermain; and he proceeded 
to describe his face and person, ns that of a man whom he had accu¬ 
rately observed. ‘ It is a pit^ he was tc o ardent. I could have given 
.him some good advice, which would have saved him from all his mis¬ 
fortunes : but he would not have followed it; for it seems as if a 
fatality attended princes, forcing them to shut their ears to the wisest 
counsel.’ ‘ Was his court very brilliant?’ inquired Madame du Pom¬ 
padour. ‘ Very,’ replied the count; ‘buj those of his grandsons sur¬ 
passed it. In the time of Maiy Stuart and Margaret ofrValois, it was 
a land of enchantment—a temple saci-ed to pleasures of every kind.’ 
Madame said, laughing, ‘ You seem to have seen all this.’ ‘ I have 
an excellent memory,’ said he, ‘and have read the history of Prance 
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with great care. I sometimes amuse myself, not by making, but by 
letting, it be believed tliat I lived in old times.’ * 

“ ‘ But you do not tell us your age,’ said Madame du P ,mj>adour 
to him on another oocasioii; ‘and yet you pretend you are very old. 
The Countess, do Gergy, who was, I believe^ ambas^ress at Vienna 
some fifty years ago, says she saw you there, exactly the same as you 
now appear.’ 

‘“It is true, madame,’ replied St. Germain; ‘I knew Madame 
de Gergy many years ago.’ ». 

“ ‘But, according to her account, you must be more than a hun¬ 
dred years old?’ 

“ ‘ That is not impossible,’ said he, laughing; ‘ but it is much more 
possible that the good lady is in her dotage.' 

“ ‘You gave her an elixir, surprising for the effects it produced; 
for she says, that during a length of time she only appeared to be 
eighty-four, the age at which she took it. Why don’t you give it to 
the king!’ ' 

“ ‘ Oh, madame,’ { 5 ® exclaimed, ‘ the physicians would have me 
broken ou the wheel, were I to think of drugging his majesty.’ ” 
When thd world begins to believe extraordinary things of an in¬ 
dividual, there is no telling where its extravagance will stop. Peo¬ 
ple, when once they have taken the starts vie with each other who 
shall believe most. At this period all Paris resounded with the won¬ 
derful adventures of the Count de St. Germain; and a company of 
waggish young men tried the foUowiitg experiment upon its credulity: 
A cloves mimic, who, on account of the amusement he afforded, was 
admitted into good society, was taken b"' them, dressed as the Cormt 
do St. Germain, into several houses in the Rue du Marais. He imi¬ 
tated thf! munt’s peculiarities admirably, and fotmd his auditors open- 
mouthed to believe any absurdity he chose to utter. No fiction was 
too monstrous for their all-devoutirig credulity. He spoke of the 
Saviour of the wprld in terms of the greatest familiarity; said he had 
supped with him at the marriage in Carta of Galilee, where the 
water was miraculously turned into wine. In fact, he said he was an 
intiirrate friend of his, and had often warned him to be less romantio, 
arid imprudent, or ho would finish his career miserably. This iirfii- 
mous blasphemy, strange to say, found believers; and ere three days 
had elapsed, it was currently reported that St. Germain was born soon 
after the deluge, and that hp would never die! 

St. Germdin himself was too much a man of the world to assert 
any thing so monstrous; but he took no pains to contradiet the story. 
In all his convermtions with persons of rank and education, he ad¬ 
vanced bis claims modestly, and as if by mere inadvertency, and sel- 
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iom pretended to a longevity beyond three hundred yrairs, except 
when he found he was in company with persons who would believe 
any thing. He often spoke of Henry VIII. as if he had known him 
intimately, and of the Emperor Chiles V. as if that monarch had 
delighted in his society. He would describe conversations which took 
place with such an apparent truthfulness, and be so exceedingly minute 
and particular as to the dr^ and appearance of the individuals, and 
even the weather at the time and the furniture of the room, that 
three persons out of four were g^erally inclh ed to credit him. He 
had coustan*'. applications from rich old women for an elixir to make 
them young again, and it rould appear gained laige sums in this 
manner. To those whom he was pleased to call his friends he said 
his mode of living aud<plan of diet were far superior to any elixir, 
and that ajiy body might attain a patriarchal age by refraining from 
drinking at meals, and very sparingly at any other time. The Baron 
de Gleichen followed this system, and took gi-cat quantities of senua- 
ha' js, e.xpecting to live f)r < wo hundred years. He died, however, 
at seventy-three. The Duchess do Choiseul was desirous of following 
the same system, but the duke her husband in much wrath forbade 
lier to follow any system prescribed by a man who had^o equivocal a 
reputation as M. de St. Germain. 

Madame du Haussot says she saw St. Germain and convci'scd with 
him seveiul times. He appeared to her to be about fifty yeare of age, 
was of the middle size, and had fine expressive features, llis dress 
was always simple, but displayed much taste. He usually wore dia¬ 
mond rings of great value, and his watch and snuff-box -mere oma- 
raentod with a profusion f '' precious stones. One day, at Madame 
du Pompadour’s apartments, where the principal courtiers were as¬ 
sembled, St. Gennaiu made his* appearance in diamond icneo a"d shoo 
buckles of so fine a ^ater, that madamc said she did not think the 
king had any equal to them. rHo was entreated to pass into the ante¬ 
chamber and undo them, wft»fth he did, and brought them to raadame 
for closer inspection. M. de Gontant, who was present, sjiid their 
value could not bo less than two huud.ed thousand livres, or upwanis 
of eight thousand pounds sterling. The Baion de Gleichen, in his 
Menwirs, relates that the count one day shewed him so many dia¬ 
monds, that he thought he saw before him all the treasures of Alad¬ 
din’s lamp; and adds, that he had liad great experience in precious 
stones, and was convinced that all those.possessed by the count were 
genuine. On another occasion St. Germain shewed Madamc du Pom¬ 
padour a small b-x, containing topazes, emeralds, and diamonds worth 
half a million of livres. He affected to despise all this wealth, to 
make the world more easily believe that he could, like the Bosicni* 
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dauB, draw predous stones out of the earth by the magic of his song. 
He gave away a .great number of these jewels to the ladies of the 
court; and Madame du Pompadour was so charmed with h.*i, genero¬ 
sity, that she gave him a richly enamelled snufF-box as a tokW of her 
regard, on the lid of which was beautifully painted a portrait of So¬ 
crates, or some other Greek sage, to whom she compared him. He 
Was not only lavish to the mistresses, bufto the maids. Madame du 
Uausset says: “The count came to see Madame du Pompadour, who 
was very ill, and lay cfi the sofe. He shewed her diamonds enough 
to furnish a king’s treasury. Madame sent for me to .siee all those 
beautiful things. I looked at them with an air of the utmost aston- 
i'-hmeuf; but I made signs to her that i thought them all false. The 
count felt for something in a pocket-book about twice as large as a 
spectacle-case, and at length drew out two or three little pape^packets, 
which he unfolded, and exhibited a superb ruby. He threw on the 
table, with a contemptuous air,'a little cross of green and white 
storres. I looked at it, and said it was not to be despised. 1 then 
put it on, and admired it greatly. The count begged me to .accept 
it; I refused. He ulged me to take it. At length he pressed so 
warmly, that .jnadame, seeing it could not be worth more than a thou¬ 
sand livres, made me a sign to accept it. I took the cross, much 
pleased with the count’s politeness.” 

How the adventurer obtained his wealth remains a secret. Ho 
could not have made it all by the sale of his dixir vUai in Germany, 
though no doubt some portion of it was derived from that source. 
Voltaire^ positively says he was in the pay of foreign governments; 
and in his letter to the Ring of Prussia,, dated the 6th of April IT.'iS, 
says that he was initiated in all the secrets of Choiseul, Kaunitz, and 
Pitt. Of what use He could be to any of those ministers, and to Choi- 
scul especially, is a mystery of mysteries. 

There appears no doubt that he possessed the secret of removing 
spots from diamonds; and in all probability he gained considerable 
sums by buying it inferior prices such as had flaws in them, and after¬ 
wards disposing of them at ib profit of cent per cent. Madame du 
Hausset relates the following anecdote on this particular: “ The 
king,” says she, “ordered a middling-sized diamond, which had a flaw 
in it,, to be brought to him. After having it weighed, his majesty 
said to the count, ‘ The value of this diamond as it is, and with the 
flaw in it, is six thousand livi-es ; without the flaw, it would be worth 
at least ten ^ousand. Will you undertake to make me a gainer of 
four thousand livres V St. Germain examined it very attentively, and 
said, ‘It is possible; it may be done. I will bring it yViu again in a 
month.’ At the time appointed the count brou^t back the diamond 
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without a spot, and gave It to the king. It was wrapped in a cloth 
of amianthos; which he took off. 17he king had it weighed iinme* 
diately, and found it very little diminished. . His majesty then sent 
it to his jeweller by M. de Gontant, without telling him of any thing 
that had passed. The jeweller gave nine thousand six hundred livrea 
for it. The king, however, sent for the diamond liack again, and 
said he would keep it as a curiosity. He could not overcome his sur¬ 
prise, and said M. de St. Germain must be worth millions, especially 
if he possessed the secret of making large diamonds out of small ones. 
The. count rreither said that he* could or could not, but positively 
asserted that he knew how to make pearls grow, and give them the 
finest water. The king paid him gi-eat attention, and so did Madame 
du Pompadour. ‘M. dq Quesuoy once said that Bt. Genuain was a 
quack, but the king reprimanded him. In fact, his majesty appears 
infatuated by him, and sometimes talks of him as if his descent were 
illustrious.” 

Bt. Germain had a mc't amusing vagabond for a servant, to whom 
he would often appeal for corroboration, when relating some wonder¬ 
ful cVeut that happened centuries before. The fellow, who was not 
without ability, generally corroborated liim in a most satisfactory man¬ 
ner. Upon one occasion, his master was telling a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, at dinner, some conversation he had had in Palestine with 
King Eichard I. of England, whom lie described as a very particular 
friend of his. Signs of astonishment and incredulity were visible on 
the faces of the company; upon which St. Germain very coolly turned 
to his servant, who stood behind his chair, and asked him if he had 
not spoken truth ? “ I really cannot say,Vi replied the man; without 
moving a muscle; “you lorget, sir, I have only been five hundred 
years in your service 1” “ Al? ! true,” said his master j “ I remem¬ 
ber now ; It was a little before your time !” 

Occasionally, when with men whom he could not so easily dupe, 
he gave utterance to the c.wtempt with which he could scarcely avoid 
regarding such gaping credulity. “ These fools of Paiisians,” said 
he to the Baron do Gleichen, “ belj ve me to bo more than five 
hundred years old; and, since thaf,' will have it so, I confirm them 
in their idea. Not but that I really am much older than I appear.” 

Many other stories are related of this strange impostor; but enough 
have Been’ quoted to shew his character and pi-etensions. It appears 
that he endeavoured to find the. phEosopher's stone; but sever boasted 
of possessing it The Prince of Hesse Cassel, whom he had known 
years befpre, in Germany, wrote urgent letters to him, entreating 
him to quit .Paris, and reside with him. St. Germain at bust con¬ 
sented. Nothing forther is known of his career. There were no 
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gossiping metuoir-writers at the ooact of Hesse Oasael to ohnmiole 
hto sayings and doings. He died at Sleswig, under the roof of his 
friend the prince, in the year 1784. 

Cagliosteo. 

This fomous charlatan, the Mend and successor of St. Gei-main, 
lan a career still more extraordinary. He''was the arch-quack of his 
ago, the last of the great pretenders to the philosopher’s stone and 
the water of life, and 'during his b;iof season of prosperity, one of 
the most conspicuous characters of Europe. 

His real name was Joseph Balsamo., He was bom at Palermo, 
about the year 1743, of humble parentage. He had the misfortune to 
lose Ms father during his infancy, and his education was left in conse¬ 
quence to some relatives of Ms mother, the latter being t«o.poor to 
afford Mm any instmetion beyond more reading and writing. He was 
sent in his fifteenth year to a monastery, to be taught the elements 
of chemistry and physic ; but Ms tempenwas so impetuous, his iitdo- 
lence so invincible, and his vicious habits so deeply rooted, tliat ho 
made no progress. A^tcr remaining some years, he left it with the 
character of an uninformed and dissipated young man, with good 
natural talents but a bad disposition. When be became of age, be 
abandon^ himself to a life of riot and debauchery, and entered him¬ 
self, in fact, into that celebrated fraternity, known in France and 
Italy as the “ Knights of Industry,” and in England as the “ Swell 
Mob.” lie was far from being an idle or unwilling member of tbo 
corps. The first way in which he distinguisl»ed himself was hy forg¬ 
ing orders of admission to the theatres. He afterwards robbed Ms 
uncle, and oonuteifoited a will. For acts like these, he paid frequent 
compulsory visits to the prisons of Palermo. Somehow or other ho 
acquired the character of a sorcerer—of d man who had failed in dis- 
ooveriug the secrets of aichymy, and had sold his soul to the devil 
for the gold which he was not able to make by means of transmuta¬ 
tion. He took no pains to disabuse the popular miud on this par¬ 
ticular, but rather encouraged the belief than otherwise. He at last 
made use of it to cheat a silversmith named Marano, of about sixty 
ounces of gold, and was in consequence obliged to leave Palermo. 
He persuaded tMs man that he could shew him a treasure hidden in 
a cave, for wMch service he was to receive the sixty ounces of gold, 
while the silversmith was to have all the treasure for the mere trouble 
of di^ng it up. They went together at midnight to an excavation 
in the vicinity of Palermo, where Balsamo drew a magic oircle, and 
invoked the devil to shew his treasures. Suddenly thete appeared 
half a dozen fellows, the accomplices of the swindler, dressed to repre* 
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Bent devils, with homa on their heads, claws to their fingers, and 
vomiting apprrently rod and bine flame. They were armed witih 
pitchforks, with which they belaboured poor Marano till he was al¬ 
most dead, and robbed him of his sixty ounces of gold and all the 
valuables he carried about his person. They then made off, accom¬ 
panied by Balsamo, leaving the unlucky silversmith to recover or die 
at his leisure. Nature chose the former coarse j and soon after day¬ 
light he was restored to his senses, smarting in body from his blows, 
and in spirit for the deception of which ho had been the victim. His 
first impulse was to denounce Balsllmo to the magistrates of the town; 
but on further reflection he was afraid of the ridicule that a full ex¬ 
posure of all the circumstances would draw upon him ; he therefore 
took the truly Italian resolution of being revenged on Balsamo, by 
murdering him at the first convenient opportunity.. Having given 
utterance* to this threat in the hearing of a friend of Balsamo, it was 
reported to the latter, who immediately packed up his valmiblee and 
quit.cd Europe. 

He chose Medina, in ArabL\ for Ms future dwelling-pLaoe, and 
there became acquainted with a Greek named Mtotas, a man exceed¬ 
ingly well vcised in all the Languages of the Bast, and ai^ndelatigablo 
student of alehymy. He possessed an invaluable collection of Arabian 
manuscripts on his favourite science, and studied them with such un¬ 
remitting industry, that he found he had not sufficient time to attend 
to Ms crucibles and furnaces without neglecting Ms books. He was 
looking about for an assistant, when Balsamo opportunely presented 
himself, and made so favourable an impression that bo was at once 
engaged in that capacity. But the relation af master and servant did 
not long subsist between them ; Balsamo was too ambitious and too 
clover to play a secondary part, ,nd within fifteen days of their first 
acquaintance they were bound together as friends and partners. Al- 
totaa, in the course of a long life devoted to alehymy, had stumbled 
upon some valuable discovtri<4 in chemistry, one of wMch was an 
ingredient for improving the manufiteture of flax, atid imparting to 
goods of that matciial a gloss and softness almost equal to silk. Bal¬ 
samo gave him the good advice to l-ave the philosopher’s stone for 
the present undiscovered, and make gold out of their flax. The ad¬ 
vice was taken, and they proceeded together to Alexandria to trade, 
with a large stock of that article. They stayed forty days in Alex¬ 
andria, and gained a considerable sum by their venture. They after¬ 
wards visited other cities in Egypt, and wA'e equally sucqpssful. They 
also visited,Turkey, where they sold drugs and amulets. On their 
return to Euappe, they were driven by stress of weather into Malta, 
and were ho8]atably received py Ftnt<b the Qifutd Master of the 
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Knights, and a fiimous alchemist. Thej worked in hb laboratoiy 
for some months, and tried hard to change a pewter "platter into a 
silver one. Balsamo, having less faith than his companions, was 
sooner wearied; and obtaining from bis host many letters of intro¬ 
duction to Borne and Naples, he left him and Altotas to find the 
philosopher’; stone and transmute the pewter platter without him. ' 

He had long since dropped the name of Balsamo on account of 
the many ugly associations that clung to it; and during his travels 
had assumed at least half a score others, with titles annexed to them. 
He called himself sometimes the (Ihevalior de Fischio, the Marquis 
de Melissa, the Baron de Belmonte, de Felligrini, d’Anna, de Fenix, 
de Harat, but most commonly the Count de Oagliostro. Under the 
latter title he entered Borne, and never afijenvards changed it. In 
this city he gave himself out as the restorer of the Bosiorucian philo¬ 
sophy ; said he could transmute all metals into gold ; that he could 
render himself invisible, cure ali diseases, and administer an elixir 
against old age and decay. His lettora from the Grand Master finto 
procured him an introduction into the best families. He made money 
rapidly by the sale if his dixir vita; and, like other quacks, per- 
foimed many remarkable cures by inspiring his patients with the 
most complete faith and reliance upon his powers ; an advantage 
which the most impudent charlatans often possess over the regular 
practitioner. 

While thus in a fair way of making his fortune he became ac¬ 
quainted with the beautiful Lorenza Feliciana, a young lady of noble 
birth, but without fortune. Oagliostro soon discovered that she pos¬ 
sessed accomplishments that were invaluable. Besides her ravishing 
beauty, she had the readiest wit, the *Jnost engaging manners, the 
most fertile imagination, and tlie least principle of any of the maidens 
of Borne. She was just the wife for Oagliostro, who proposed himself 
to her, and was accepted. After their marriage, he instructed his 
fair Iioreiiza in all the secrets of his'Calling—taught her pretty lips 
to invoke angels, and genii, sylphs, salamanders, and undines, and, 
when need required, devils ,and evil spirits. Lorenza was an apt 
scholar; she soon learned all the jargon of the alchymists and all the 
spells of the enchanters; and thus ivccomplished, the hopefhl pair set 
out on their travels, to levy contributions on the superstitious and 
the credulous. 

They first went to Bleswig on a visit to the Oount de St. Germain, 
their great predecessor in- Hie art of making dupes, and were received 
by him in the most magnificent manner. They no doubt fortified 
their minds for the career they had chosen by the sage discourse of 
that worshipful gentleman; for immediately after they left him, they 
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bogao their opei’atione. They travelled for three or four years iu 
llussia, Poland,-and Gtermany, transmuting metak, telling fortunes, 
raising spirits, and selling the elixir vitue wherever they went; but 
there is no record of their doings from whence to draw a more parti¬ 
cular detail. It was not until they made their appearance in England 
in 1770, that the names of the Count and Countess di Cagliestro began 
to acquire a European reputation. They arrived in London in the 
July of tliat year, possessed of property, in plate, jewels, and specie, 
to the amount of about three thousand pounds. They hired apart¬ 
ments iu Whitcombe Street, and lifed for some irioiiths quietly. In 
the same house there lodged a Portuguese woman, named Blavary, 
who, being iu necessitous circumstances, was engaged by the count as 
intei-prcter. She was constantly admitted into liis laboratory, where 
he spent much of his time iu search of the philosopher’s stone, liihe 
spread abroiicl the fame of her entertainer in return for his hospitality, 
and laboured hard to impress every body with as full a belief in his 
extra•.,-dinaiy powers as she fob. herself; but jis a female interpreter 
af the rank and ajrpeaiance of Madame Blavary did not exactly cor¬ 
respond with' the count’s notions either of dignity or decorum, he 
hired a person named Vitcllini, a teacher of languages, t^j act in that 
capacity. Vitellini was a desperate gambler, a man who had tried 
almost every resource to repair his ruined fortunes, including among 
the rest the search for the philosopher’s stone. Immediately that he 
saw the count’s operations, he was convinced that the great secret was 
his, and that the goldeii gates of the palace of fortune were open to 
let him in. With still more enthusiasm than Madame Blavary, he 
held forth to his acquaintance, and in all publie places, that the count 
was an exti-aordiuary man, a tuie adept, whose fortune was immense, 
and who could tiansraute into pm ? and solid gold as much load, ii’on, 
and copper as* he'phjased. The conse<iucnce was, that the house of 
Cagliostro was besieged by crowds of the idle, the credulous, and the 
avaricious, all e.agor to obtain. li'sight-of the “philosopher,” or to 
share iu the bouudlo.ss wealth whicli he could call intosexistence. 

Unfortunately for Cagliostro, he had.'idlon into evil hands. In¬ 
stead of duping the people of Engkndy as he wiglit luivo done, he be¬ 
came himself the victim of a giing of swindlers, who, with the fullest 
reliance on his occult powers, only sought to make money of him. 
Vitellini introduced to him a ruined gambler like himself, named 
Scot, whom he represented as a Scottish nobleman, attracted to Lon¬ 
don solely by his desire to see and conversib with the extraordinary 
man whose fame had spread to tho distant mountains of the north. 
Cagliostro received him with great kindness and cordiality; and 
“Lord” Scot thereupon introduced a woman named Pry as Lady Scot, 
voa. I. li ■ 
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who was to act as chaperone to the Countess di Oagliostro, and make 
her acquainted with all the noble families of Britain). Thus things 
went swimmingly. “ His lordship,” whose effects had not arrived 
from Scotland, and who had no banker in London, borroweu two hun¬ 
dred pounds of the count. They were lent without scruple, so flat¬ 
tered was <hgliostro by the attentions they paid him, the respect, 
nay veneration they pretended to feel for him, and the coniplote de¬ 
ference with which they listened to every word that fell from his lips. 

Superstitious like all desperate gamesters, Scot had often tried 
magical and cabalistic numbers, id the hope of discovering lucky num¬ 
bers in the lottery or at the roulette-tables. He had in his possession 
a cabalistic manuscript, containing vaiious arithmetical combinations 
of the kind, which he submitted to Cagliostiro, w'ith an urgent request 
that he would select a number. Cagliostro took the manuscript and 
studied it, but, as ho himself informs us, with no confidence in its 
truth. lie, however, predicted twenty as the successful number for 
tho 6th of Hovember following. Scot Vontured a small sum upon this 
number out of tho two hundred pounds ho had bon-owed, an^ won. 
Cagliostro, incited liy this success, prognosticated number twenty-five 
for tho next drawing. Scot tried again, and won a hundred guineas. 
Tho numbers fifty-five and fifty-seven were announced with equal suc¬ 
cess for the 18th of tho same month, to the no small astonishment 
and delight of Cagliostro, who thereupon resolved to try fortune for 
himself, and not for others. To all the entreaties of Scot and his 
lady that he woiild predict more numbers for them, he turned a deaf 
ear, eyen while he still thought him a lord and a mail of honour; but 
when he discovered th4t he was a more swindler, and tho pretended 
Lady Scot an artful woman of tho towii", ho closed his door upon them 
and on all their gang. 

Having complete faith in the suporiiatural powers of the count, 
they were in the deepest distress at having lost his countcuaiioc. They 
tried by every means their ingenuity could suggest to propitiate him 
again. They Implored, they threatened, and endeavoured to bribe 
him; but all was vain. Cagliostro would neither see nor correspond 
with them. In tho moan time they lived extravagantly, and in tho 
hope of future, exhausted all their present gains. They were reduced 
to the last extremity, wlicu Miss Fry obtained access to the countess, 
and received a guinea from her on tho representation that she was 
starving. Miss Fry, not contented with thi.s, begged her to intercede 
with her husband, that fSr the last time he would point out a lucky 
number in tho lottery. The countess promised to exert Jier influence; 
and Cagliostro, thus entreated, named the number eight, at the same 
time reiterating his detei-miuation to liave no more to do with any of 
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them. By au esctraoi-dinary hazard, which filled Cuglloatro with sur¬ 
prise and pleasure, number eight was the greatest prize in the lottery. 
Miss Fry and her associates cleared fifteen hundred guineas by the 
adventure, and became more than ever convinced of the occult powers 
of Oagliostro, and strengthened in their determination never to quit 
him until they had made their fortunes. Out of the preteeds Miss 
Fry bought a handsome necklace at a pawnbroker’s for ninety guineas. 
ShfO then ordered a richly-chased gold box, having two compartments, 
to be made at a jeweller’s, aird putting the ncekLioe in the one, filled 
the other with fiire aromatic snuff. She then sought another inter¬ 
view with Madame di Oagliostr'', and urged her to accept the box as 
a small token of her esteem and gratitude, without mentiorrirrg the 
valuable rrecklace that was concealed in it. Madame di Oagliostro 
accepted tlrp present, and was from that hour exposed to the most in¬ 
cessant persecution from all the oonfederates—Blavar-y,Vitelluti, arrd 
the pretended Lord aird Lady Scot. I’hey flattered themselves they 
had Vi uuod their lost footing i-’ the house, and came day after day 
to know lucky numbers in the lottery, sometimes forcirrg themselves 
up the stairs, and into the count’s laboratory, in‘spite of the efforts’ 
of the servants to prevent them. Oagliostro, exaspeiuted ai their per¬ 
tinacity, threatened to call hr the assistance of the magistrates, arrd 
taking Miss Fry by the shoulders, pushed her into the street. 

From that time may be dated the misfortunes of Oagliostro. Miss 
Fry, at the instigation of Irer par-amour, determined or. vengeance. 
Her first act was to swear a debt of two hundred poutrds against 
Oagliostro, and to cause him to be ar-rested for that sum. Whjle ho 
was in custody in a sponging-house, Scot, Sccompanied by a low 
attorney, broke into Iris laboratory, and carried off a small box, corr- 
taiuiug, as they believed, the powder of transmutation, and a number 
of cabalistic manuscripts and tr-eatiscs upon alchymy. They also 
brought an action against him for the recovery of the necklace; arrd 
Miss Fry accused both him and his countess of sorcery and witchcraft, 
and of foretelling numbers in tbe lottery by the aid *of the Devil. 
This latter charge was actually heard befo -e Mr. Justice Miller. The 
action of trover for the necklace was tried before the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Picas, who recommended the parties to sub¬ 
mit to arbitration. In the mean time Cagliostro remained in prison 
for sover-al weeks, till having procured bail, he was liberated. He 
was soon after waited upon by an attorney named Rrynolds, also deep 
in the plot, who offered to compromise all Ihe actions uppn certain 
conditrorrs. Scot, who had accompanied him, corrccaled himself be¬ 
hind the door, sand suddenly rushing out, presented a pistol at the 
heart of Cagliostro, swearing he wotdd shoot him instantly, if ha 
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would not tall him truly the art of predicting lucky nuuibors- and 
of transtn,utiug metals. Reynolds pretending to be veiy angry, dis¬ 
armed his accomplice, an^ entreated the count to satisfy them by fair 
means, and disclose bis secrets, pi-omisiug that if he woulifdo so, they 
would discharge all the actions, and offer him no further molestation. 
tlagliostrcAeplied, that threats and entreaties were alike useless; tSiat 
he knew no secrets; and that the powder of tiunsiuutatioU of which 
they had i-obbed him, was of no value to any body but himself. He 
offered, however, ibthey would discharge the actions, and return the 
powder and the manuscripts, to iorgive them all the money they had 
svHhdled him out of. These conditions were refused; and Scot and 
Reynolds departed, swearing vengeance against him. 

Cagliostro appears to have Iteen quite ignorant of tlio foiins of law 
in England, and to have been without a friend to advise him as to the 
best coui'se he should pursue. While he was couversihg with his 
eiiuntess on the difficulties that beset them, one of his hail called, 
and invited liim to ride in a hacEtitjy' coach to the house of a person 
wlu) would see him righted, Cagliostro consented, and was driven to 
tlie King’s Bench prison, where his friend left liiin. He did not dis¬ 
cover for several hours that lie was a prisoner, or, in fact, understand 
tile process of being sun-ondered by one’s liail. 

He regained his liiierty in a few weeks; and tlie arbitrators Ijc- 
tween him and Miss Fiy made tiieir award against liira. He was 
ordered to pay the two hundred pounds she had sworn against liim, 
and to restore tlie necklace and gold box wliieh had been presented 
to tl^e countess. Cagliostro was so disgusted, tliat he determined to 
quit England. His pretensions, besides, had lieen unmercifully ex¬ 
posed by a Frencliman, named MoranSe, the editor of tlie Courrkr de 
VEurope, publisHfcd in London. To add to liis distress, lie was recog¬ 
nised in Westminster Hall as Joseph Balsamo, the swindler of Palenno. 
Such a complication of disgi-ace was not to he home. He and his 
countess packed up tlieir small effAta, and left England with no more 
than fifty poifnds, out of the three thousand tlioy had brought with 
them. , 

Tliey first proceeded to Brussels, where fortune was more auspi¬ 
cious. They- sold considemble quantities of the elixir of life, ptr- 
fonned many cures, and recruited their finances. They then took 
tlieir course through Genuauy to Russia, and always with the same 
success. Gold flowed into their coffei-s faster than they could ooiiiit 
it. They, quite forgot Ml the woes they had endured in England, 
and learned to be more circumspect in the choice of their aeqnaint- 

iniec. t 

111 tlie year t78(i, they made their appeainuee in Ptrasbouig. 
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Their fame had reached timt city before them. They look a maguifi- 
ceut hotel, and'invited all the piiucipal persons of 'the place to theii' 
table. TIjoir wealth appeared to bo boundless, and their hospitality 
equal t^ it. Both the count and counto.ss acted as physicians, and gave 
money, advice, and medicine to all the necessitous and suffering of 
the town. Many of the cures they performed aBtouished.*'i,liose regu¬ 
lar piuctitiouers who did not make sufficient allowance for the won¬ 
derful influence of imagination in certain cases. The countess, who 
at this time was not more than fiv^-.md-twenty,^iud all radiant with 
grace, beauty, .lud cheerfulness, spoke openly of her eldest son as a 
fine young man of oight-and-t' enty, who had been for some years a 
captain in the Butch service. The trick succeeded to admiration. 
All the ugly old women in^Htrasbourg, and for miles around, thronged 
the saloon of the countess to purchase the liquid which was to make 
them as blooming as tlieir daughters; the young women came in equal 
abundance, that they might preserve their charms, and wliou twice as 
oldai. .'finondel’Enclos, beiuor j captivating than she; while men were 
not wanting who were fools enough to imagine that they might keep 
off the inevitable stroke of tlie grim foe by a few drops of the same 
incomparable elixir. Tlio countess, sooth to say, looked like an incar¬ 
nation of immortiil loveliness, a veiy goddess of youth and beaiity; 
and it is possible that the crowds of young men and old, who at all 
convenient seasons haunted the perfumed chambera of this enchan¬ 
tress, were attracted less by their Mief iu her occult powers tliau 
from admiraliou of her languishing bright eyes and spaikling conver¬ 
sation. But amid all tho incense that was bffoied at her ghrine, 
Madame di Cagliostro was over faithful to Ker spouse. She encou¬ 
raged liopes, it is true, but she never re.alised them; she excited 
admiration, jot kept it within bound.s; and made men her slaves, 
without ever gi-aiitiiig a favour of which the vainest might boast. 

In this city they made tbc.ivc'raaintanoe of many eminent poraons, 
and, among others, of tho Cardinal Prince de Rohan^ who was des¬ 
tined afterwai'ds to exercise so untoward an influence over their fate. 
The cardinal, who seems to have had ^*aat faith iu him as a philo- 
^pher, persuaded him to visit Paris in his company, which lie did, 
but remaiuod only thirteen days. He preferred the society of Stras- 
bom-g, and returned thither with the iutciitiou of fixing his residence 
far from the capital. But he soon found that the first excitement of 
ins anival had passed away. People began to reason with them¬ 
selves, and to be ashamed of their own admiration. TImb populace, 
among whom he L.id lavished his charity with a bountiful hand, 
accused him of being the Antichrist, the Wandering Jew, the man of 
fourteen hundred years of age, a demon iu human shape, sent to 
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.urc the ignorant to their destruction 3 while the more opulent and 
1)etter informed called him a spy in the pay of foreigft governments, 
an agent of the police, a swindler, and a man of evil life. The out¬ 
cry grew at last so strong, that he deemed it pindent to try his for¬ 
tune elsewhere. 

He woulk first to Naples, but that city was too near Paloim'o ; 
he dreaded i-ocognition from some of his early friends, and, after a 
short stay, returned to France. He chose Boui'deaux as his next 
dwelling-place, and created as great a sensation there as he had done 
in Strasbourg. He announced himself as the founder o^' a new school 
of medicine and philosophy, boasted of his ability to cure all diseases, 
and invited the poor and suflfering to visit him, and he would relievo 
the distress of the one class, and cui-e the. ailings of the other. All 
day long the street opposite his magnificent hotel was, crowded by 
the populace ; the halt and the blind, women with sick babes in their 
arms, and persons sufiering under eveiy species of human infimity, 
flocked to this wonderful doctor. T’wj relief he afforded in money 
more than countcrbalaiicqd the fiiilure of his nostrums ; and the 
affluence of people' from all the surroimding country became so 
great, that ilte jurats of the city granted him a military guard, to bo 
stationed day and night before his door, to keep order. The antici¬ 
pations of Cagliostro were realised. The rich weic stnick with adnii- 
ratiou of his charity and benevolence, and impressed with a full con¬ 
viction of his marvellous powers. The sale of the elixir went on 
admiiably. Ills saloons were thronged with wealthy dupes who 
came ,to purchase immortality. Beauty, that would endure for cen¬ 
turies, was the attraotibn for the fair sex; health and strength for 
thb same yeriod were the baits held out to the other. His channing 
countess, in the meantime, brought grist to the mill by telling for¬ 
tunes and casting nativities, or gi-anting attendant fylphs to any 
ladies who would pay sufficiently for their services. What was still 
better, as tending to keep up the credit of her husband, she gave the 
most magnificent parties in Bourdeaux. 

But as at Strasbourg, the popular delusion lasted for a few months 
only, and burned itself out; Cagliostro forgot, in the intoxication of 
success, that there was a limit to quackery which once passed inspired 
distrust. When he pretended to call spirits from the toinb, people 
became incredulous. He was accused of being an enemy to religion, 
of denying Christ, and of being the Wanderii^; Jew. He despised 
these rumem-s as long as they were confined to a few; but when 
Ihey spread over the town, when he received no more foes, when his 
parties were abandoned, and his acquaintance turned away when they 
met him in the street, he thought it high time to shift his quarters. 
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He was by thig time- wearied of the provinceB, and turned lus 
thoughts to tlfc capital. On his arrival he announced him^lf as the 
restorer of Egyptian Frceniasomyj and the founder of a now philo¬ 
sophy lie immediately made his way into the best society by mesius 
of his friend the Cardinal de llohau. His success qs a magician was 
([dite extraordinary: the most considerable persons aa thf 4ime visited 
him. lie boasted of being able, like the Rosicrucuans, to converse 
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with the elementary spirits; W) invoke the mighty dead from the 
grave, to transmute metals, and to discover occult tfiings by means 
of the special protection of God towards him. Like Dr. Dee, he 
summoned the angels to reveal the future; and they appeared and 
conversed with him in crystals and under glass bells.* “ There w.as 
hardly,” says the JBioffrapltie dea Contemporaina, “ a fine lady in Palis 
who would not sup with the shade of Lucretius in the apartments of 
Cagliostro; a militaiy officer who would not discuss the art of war 
with Cmsar, Hannibal, or Alexander; or^i advocate or counsellor 
who would not argue legal points with the ghost of OicAo.” These 
Interviews iPith the departed were very expensive; for, as Cagliostro 

'* 8«e the Abbe Flard, end An«cdc(et cf Oi$ IRfign Lowi» XVT, p. 400. 
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*aid, the dead would not rise- for iiothiug. The- countoes, as usual, 
exerdsed all her ingenuity to support her husband’s cfedit. SHe was 
a great favourite with her own sex, to many a delighte^and won¬ 
dering auditory of whom she detailed the inanellous powers of Cng- 
liostro. Hho said he could render himself invisible, traverse riiu 
world with Vhe rapidity of thoiight, and be in several places at the 
same time.* 

lie had not been long at Paris before he btyanie involved iu the 
celebrated aiihir of the queen’s uj-eklace. His friend the Caidinal de 
Ilohan, enamoured of the charms of Marie Antoinett*, was in sore 
distress at her coldness, and the displeasure she had so often mani¬ 
fested against him. There was at that time a lady named la Motto 
iu the service of the queen, of whom the cardinal was foolish enough 
to make a confidant. Madame de la Motto, in return, endeavoured 
to make a tool of the cardinal and succeeded but too well in her pro¬ 
jects. In her capacity of chamber-woman, or lady of honour to the 
queen, she was present at an interview between her and 

M. Bochmer, a wealthy jeweller of Paris, when the latter offered for 
sale a magnificent 'diamond necklace, valued at 1,600,000 fi-ancs, or 
about 64,00(K sterling. The queen admired it grratly, hut dismissed 
the jeweller, with the expression of her regret that she was too poor 
to purchase it. Madame de la Motte fonued a plan to get this costly 
ornament into her own possession, and determined to make the Car¬ 
dinal de Kohan the instrument by which to eflFect it. Rhe therefore 
sought an interview with him, and pretending to sympatliisc in his 
grief Jor the queen’s displeasure, told hhii she knew a way by which 
he might be restored tb fevour. She ^then mentioned the necklace, 
and the sotow of the queen that she could not afford to buy it. The 
cardinal, who was as wealthy as he was foolish, immediately offered 
to purchase the necklace, and make a present of it fo the queen. 
Madame de la Motte told him by no means to do so, as he would 
thereby offend her majesty. His plan would be to induce the jewel¬ 
ler to give her‘majesty credit, and accept her promissory note for the 
amount at a certain date, tq be hereafter agreed upon. The cardinal 
readily agreed to the proposal, and instnicted the jeweller to draw 
up an agreement, and he would procure the queen’s signature. He 
placed this in the hands of Madame de la Motte, who returned it 
shortly afterwards, with the words, “ Bon, bon—approuv^—Marie 
Antoinette,” written in the margin. She told him at the same time 
that the qqeen was highly pleased with his conduct in the matter, 
and would appoint a meeting with him in the gardens at Versailles, 

* £iOffrapMe dca Contemporains, Mticle ** Cag^llostro.** Seo also de ia Magk m 

^Wne«, par M. ^ulos Oarlnot, p. 284. 
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when she would present him with a flower, as a token of her regard. 
The caiHjinal ^ewed the forged document to the jeweller, ohtiiined 
the necklece, and delivered it into the hands of Madame de la Motte. 
So fer all was well. Her next object was to satisfy the cardinal, who 
atfaited impatiently the promised interview with his royal mistress. 
There was at that time in Paris a young woman nanM P’Oliva, noted 
for her resemblance to the queen; and Madame de la Motte, on the 
promise of a handsome rcwaid, found no difficulty in persuading hci 
to personate Marie Antoinette, anjl meet the ftirdinal de Rohan at 
the evening -.wilight in the gardens of Veraailles. The meeting took 
place accordingly. The cardisial was deceived by the uncertain light, 
the great resemblance of the counterfeit, and his own hopes; and hav¬ 
ing received the flower from Mademoiselle P’Oliva, went home with 
a lighter heart than had beat in his bosom for many a day.* 

In the course of time the forgery of the queen’s signature was dis¬ 
covered. Boehmer the jeweller immediately named the Cai-dinal de 
lUdi. .1 and Madame de la M ttc as the persons with whom he liad 
negotiated, and they were both airested ilnd thrown into the Bastille. 
La Motte was subjected to a rigorous examiuatioli, and the disclosures 
she made implicating Cagliostro, ho was seized, along with.his wife, 
and also sent to the Bastille. A story involving so much scandal 
necess.'i.rUy excited great curiosity. Kothing was to lie heard of in 
Paris but the queen’s necklace, with surmises of the guilt or innocence 
of the several parties implicated. The husband of Madame- do la 
Motte escaped to Kiigland, and in the opinion of many took the ncok- 
koe with liim, and there disposed of it to different jewellers in small 
quantities at a time. But Madame de la M6tte insisted that she had 
entrusted it-4o Cagliostro, who had seized and taken it to pieces, to 
“swell the treasures of his immense unequalled fortune.” She spoke 
of him as “an empiric a mean alchymist, a dreamer on the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, a false prophet, a profaner of the true worship, the sedf- 
dttbbed Count Oagliostro!” ' She further said that he originally con¬ 
ceived the project of raining the Cardinal de RohsAi; that he per¬ 
suaded her, by the exercise of some.nt^io influence over her mind, 
fo aid and abet the scheme; and lhat he was a robber, a swindler, 
and a sorcerer t 

After all the accused parties had remained for upwards of si.x 
months in the Bastille, the triiil commenced. The depositions of the 

* The enomiQM of the unfortunate Qinnin of France, -wheu the prog^SB of Lho Kevo- 
liition embittcfed UmK animoiiity agaiitst her, maintained that bIic was realty a party In 
this transaction ;^hat she, and not Madcuioisello D’Oliv(^ met the cardinal and rewarded 
him with the itower; and that the story above related was merely concocted between her 
La Motte, and others to cheat the jeweller of hU 1,600,000 franesr 
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witnesses having been heard, Cagliostro, as the principal culprit, was 
first called upon for his defence. He was likened to'with the most 
breathless attention. He put himself into a theatrical attitude, and 
thus began :—“I am oppressed!—I am accused!—lam calumniated I 
Have I deserved this fate ? I descend into my conscience, and I there 
find the pca<ie that men refuse me ! I have tiavelled a great deal— 
I am known over all Europe, and a great part of Asia and Africa. I 
have every where shewn myself the friend of my fellow-creatures. 
My knowledge, my time, my fortune have ever been employed in the 
relief of distress. I have studied and practised inedicin®,.; but I have 
never degraded that most noble and njost consoling of arts by mer¬ 
cenary speculations of any kind. Though always giving, and never 
receiving, I have preserved my independeirce. I have even carried 
my delicacy so for as to refuse the favours of kings. IJiavc given 
gratuitously my remedies and ny advice to the rich ; the poor have 
rcooivod from mo both remedies and money. I iiavo never contracted 
atry debts, and my manners are pure arH uucorrupted.” After much 
more self-litudation of the satee kind, ho went on to complain of the 
great hardships he hail endured in hoing separated for so many montlis 
from his iunt cent and loving wife, who, as he was given to under¬ 
stand, had been detained in the Bastille, and perhaps chained in an 
unwholesome dungeon. He denied imequivocally that he had the 
necklace, or that he had ever seen it; and to silence the rumours and 
accusittions against him, which his own secrecy with regard to the 
events of bis life had perhaps originated, lie expressed himself ready 
to satiny the curiosity of the public, and to give a plain and full 
account of his career. He then told a romantic and incredible tale, 
which imposed upon no one. He said he neither kneWjthe place of 
liis birth nor the name of his parents, but that ho spent his infancy 
in Medina, in Arabia, and was brouj^t up under the namfe of Acbarat. 
He lived in the palace of tho GreaCMuphti in that city, and always 
hod three servants to wait upon him', besides his preceptor, named 
Althotas. This Althotas was very fond of him, and told him that his 
father and mother, who were Christians and nobles, died when he was 
three months old, and left him in the care of the Muphti. He could 
never, he said, ascertain their names, for whenever he asked Althotas 
the question, he was told that it would be dangerous for him to know. 
Some incautious expressions dropped by his preceptor gave him rea¬ 
son to think they were from Malta.. At the age of twdve he began 
his travels, learned the various languages of the East. He le- 
mained three years in Mecca, where the cherif, or governor, shewed 
him so much kindness, and spoke to him so tenderly Mid affection¬ 
ately, that he sometimes thought that personage was his father. He 
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quitted this giwd maa with tears in his eyes, and never saw him 
afterwards; hut he was oonvinood that he was, even at that moment, 
indebted to his care for all the advantages he enjoyed. Whenever he 
arrived in any city, either of Europe or Asia, he found an account 
opened for him at the piucipal bankei-s’ or meseljants’. He could 
cliaw upon them to the amount of thousands .and Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands ; and no questions were ever asked beyond his name. He had 
only to mention the word ‘ Acharat,’ and all his wants were supplied. 
He firmly believed that the Ohorif of Mecca wis the friend to whom 
all wiis owing. This was the secret; of his wealth, and he had no occa¬ 
sion to resort to swindling ^or a livelihood. It was not worth his 
while to steal a diamond necklace when he had wealth enough to 
purchase as many as he pleased, and more raagnificout ones thau had 
ever been.worn by a queen of Prance. As to the other charges 
brought against him by Madame do la Motte, he had but a short 
answer to give. She bad called him an empiric. He was not un- 
fimi ar with the word. If ,'t meant a man who,.without being a 
physician, had some knowledge of medicine, and took no fees—who 
cured both rich end poor, and took no money frdin either, he confessed 
that he was such a man, that iio was an empiric. She had also called 
him a mean alchymist. Whether he were an alchymist or not, the 
epithet inmn could only he applied to those who begged and cringed, 
and he had never done either. As regarded his being a dreamer about 
the philosopher’s stone, whatever his opinions upon that subject might 
be, he had been silent, and liad never troubled the public with lus 
dreams. Then, as to his being a false prophet, he luid noi^ always 
been so ; for ho had prophesied to the tlardinal de Eohau, that 
Madame deia Motte would prove a dangerous woman, and the result 
had<iverified the prediction. He denied that he was a profaner of the 
tmo worship, or that he liad eiMK> striven to bring religion into con¬ 
tempt ; on the contrary, he reswfted every man’s religion, and never 
meddled with it. He also denied that he was a Bosicrucian, or tliat 
ho had ever pretended to be three hundred years ol age, or to have 
had one man in his service for a hundred and fifty years. In con¬ 
clusion, he said every statement that Madame de la Motte had made 
regarding him was false, and that, she was mentiris impudentimme, 
which two words he begged her counsel to translate for her, as it was 
not polite to tell her so in French. 

Such was the substance of his extraordinary answer to the charges 
against him 5 an answer which convinced those.wha were before 
doubtful that he was one of the most impudent impostors that had 
ever run the career of deception. Ctounsel was then heatd on behalf 
of the Oardiual de Rohan and Madame de la Motte. It appearing 
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clearly that the cardinal was himself the dupe of a vile conspiiRcy, 
and there being no evidence against CaglioStro, they were both ac¬ 
quitted. Madame de la Motto was found guilty, and seuteuped to hi 
publicly whipped, and bianded with a hot iron on the back. 

Cagliostro and his wife were then discharged from custody. On 
applying to the officers of the Bastille for the papers and effects whWh 
had been seizetl at his lodgings, he found that many of them had 
lieeu abstracted. He thereupon brought an action against them for 
the recoveiy of his Mss. and a small portion of the powder of trans¬ 
mutation. Before the affair could be decided, he received orders to 
quit Paris within four-and-twenty hours. Feaiiug that if he were 
once more enclosed in the dungeons of the Bastille he should never 
see daylight again, he took his dciiartnrc immediately and proceeded 
to England. On his aivival iu London he made the acqu{i.mtanoe of 
the notorious Lord George Gordon, who espoused his cause warmly, 
and inserted a letter in the public jiapers, animadverting upon the 
conduct of the Queen of France in tl»c affair of the necklace,, and 
asserting that she was really the guilty party. For this letter Lord 
George was exposed to a prosecution at the instance of the French 
ambassador, fraud guilty of libel, and sentenced to fine and a long 
imprisonment. 

Cagliostro and the countess afterwards travelled iu Italy, where 
they were arrested by the Papal government in 1789, and condemned 
to death. The charges against him were, that he was a freemason, 
a heretic, and a sorcerer. This luijustifiable sentence was afterwards 
commuted into one of perpetual imprisonment iu the Castle of St. 
Angelo. His wife was mlowed to escape severer punishment by im¬ 
muring herself in a nunneiy. Cagliostro did not long survive. The 
loss of liberty preyed upon his mind—accumulated misfortune» had 
injured his health and broken hi|fc®irit, and ho died ehrly in 1790. 
His fate may have been no better '-ilfon he deserved, but it is impos¬ 
sible not to feel that his sentenco for 'vhe crimes assigned was utterly 
disgraceful to the government that pronounced it. 

PRESEMT STATE OR ALCHYMT. 

We have now finished the list of the persons who have most 
distinguished themselves in this unprofitable pursuit. Among them 
are men of all ranks, characters, and conditions: the truth-seeking 
hut erring pjjiilosppher; this ambitions prince and the needy noble, 
who have believed in it; as well as the designing chavlatan, who 
has not believed in it, but has merely made the pretey-sion to it the 
means of cheating hig fellows, and living upon their credulity. One 
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or more of ell these classes will be found in the foregoing pages. 
It will be seen, from the record of their lives, that the delusion 
was not'altogether without its uses. Men, in striving to gain too 
much, do not ahvays overreach themselves; if they cannot arrive at 
the inaccessible mountaiu-top, they may perllaps get half-way to¬ 
wards it, and pick up some scraps of wisdom and ^inv-vledge on the 
road. The useful scieuco of chemistry is not a little indebted to 
its spurious brother of alchymy. Many valuable discoveries liave 
been luaile in that search for ^le impossibiiS, which might other¬ 
wise have l-*eeu liidden for centuries yet to come, llogcr Ihteuii, in 
se.arehiug for the philosophy’s stone, discovered gunpowder, a still 
moi'c extraordinary substance. Van llolmout, in the stime pursuit, 
discovered the properties of gas; Geberinade discoveries iu chemistiy 
which were equally importaut ; and Paracelsus, amidst his perpetual 
visions of the tran.sjnutiition of metals, found that mercury was a 
rc.i'cdy for one of the most odious and excruciating of all the diseases 
tlia.. .liiliet humanity. 

our day little mention is made iu Kurope of any new devotees 
of the science, though it is affirmed that oue*or two of our most il¬ 
lustrious men of science do not admit the pursuit to b»so absurd and 
vain as it has been commonly considered iu recent times. The belief 
in witchcraft, which is scaicely more absurd, still lingers in the po¬ 
pular mind; hut few are so credulous as to believe that any elixir 
could make man live for oeuturios, or turn all our iron and pewter 
into gold. Alchymy, in Europe, may bo said to -1)0 almost wholly 
exploded; but iu the East it still ilouridies iu as gi-esit repute as 
ever. Beceut travellers make constant nlbiition of it, especially iu 
China, Hindostau, Persia, Tarfary, Egypt, and Arabia. 
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I N epidemic t(?iTor of the end of the world has 
sevci-al times spread over the nations. The 
most remarkable was that which seized Chris¬ 
tendom about the middle of the tenth century. 
Numbers of fanatics appeared in Ei-ance, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy at that time, preacliiug that 
tlie thou&nd years prophesied in the Apo- 
1 calypso as the terra of the world’s duration 
were about to expire, and that the Sou of Man 
Would appear in the clouds to judge the godly 
and the ungodly. The delusion appeal's to have 
been discoui-aged by the Church, but it neverthe¬ 
less spread rapidly among the people.* 

- The scene of the last judgment was expected 
to bo at Jerusalem. In the year !)90, the num- 
• of pilgi'ims proceeding eastward, to await the 
coming of the Lord in that city, was so great that 
_ they weKi compared to a desolating army. Most of 
^ them sold their goods and possessions before they 
quiSted Europe, and lived upon the proceeds in the 
Holy Laud. Buildings of every sort wore suffered 
to fall into ruins. It was thought useless to repair 
them, when the end of the world was so near. Many 
noble edifices w6re deliberately pulled down. Even churches, usually 
so well maintained, shared the genci'al neglect. Knights, citizens, 
and serfs, travelled eastwards in company, taking ■with them their,, 
wives and children, singing psalms as they wont, and looking with 
fearful eyes upoft the sky, which they expected each minute to open, 
to let the Son of God descend in his gloi'y. 

During the thousandth year the number of pilgrims inerrased. 
Most of them wore smitten^with terror as with a plague. Every phe¬ 
nomenon of nature fiUed them with alarm. A thunder«storm sent 
them all upon their knees in mid march. It was tluf 'opiuion that 
• Sec Olbbon and Voltairo for fiirtUer notice of tliid su1:^ect 
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thunder was the voice of God, announcing the day of judgment. 
Numbers expected the earth to open, and give up its dead at the 
sound. Every meteor in the sky seen at Jerasalem brought the whole 
Christian popidation into tho streets to weep and pray. ^e pilgrims 
on the road were in the same alarm: 

“ liorsquo, pendiuil la nuit, uu globe do lumii-iV 
S’dchappa quolquefois do la voilto de cieux, 

Et tra^a dons sa cbOto vm long sillon de fenx, 

La troupe suspoudit sa mareho soUtub <f."* 

* 

Fanatic {f’eachers k«^t.up the flame of terror. Every shooting 
star furnished occasion for a Sermon, in which the sublimity of the 
approaching judgment was the principal topic. 

The appearance of coibets has been often thought to foretell the 
speedy dissolution of this world. Part of tins belief still exists ; but 
the comet is no longer looked upon as the sign, but the agent of de- 
strui <ion. So lately as in tho year 1832 the greatest alarm spread 
over line continent of Europe, especially in Germany, lest the comet, 
whose -appearance was then foretold by astronomers, should destroy 
the earth. The danger of our globe was gravely discussed. Many 
persons refrained from undertaking or concluding any business during 
that year, in consequence solely of their apprehension that this terri¬ 
ble comet would dash us and our world to atoms. 

During seasons of great pestilence, men have often believed the 
prophecies of crazed fanatics, that the end of the world was come. 
Credulity is always greatest in times of calamity. During the great 
plague, which ravaged all Europe between thg years 1345 and 1650, it 
was generally considered that' he end of the world was at hand. Pre¬ 
tended prophets were to he found in all the prin sipal cities of Ger¬ 
many, Francg, and Italy, predicting that within ten years the trump 
of the archangel would sound, and the Saviour appear in the clouds 
to call the earth to judgmeaS. ^ 

No little consternation w'as created in Loudon in 173C by the 
prophecy of the famous Whiston, that the world would he destroyed 
in that year, on the 13th of Octobers ■ Growds of people wont out on 
the appointed day,to Islington, Hampstead, and the fields iutervouing, 
to see tho destruction of London, which was to be tho “ beginning of 
the end.” A satirical account of this folly is given in Swift’s Miscel- 
lanitt, vol. iii., entitled A trv.e and faithful Narrative of what pasaeil 
in Zondon on a Rumour of the Day of fvdyment. An authentic 
narrative of this delusion would be interesting ; but this Womn wit¬ 
ticism of Pope^and Gay is not to be depended upon. 

* 4ptgue, par Luclen Baonaparta. 
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lu the year 1761 the citizeos of London were alnmed Ijr two 
shucks of au ’earthquake, and the prophecy of a thi^d, which was 
to destroy them altogethei-. The first shock was felt on the 8th of 
I'chruiiry, gud threw down several chimneys in the neigubourhood 
of Limehous • and Poplar; the second happened on the 8th of March, 
and was chiefly felt in the north of London, and towards Hampstead 
and llighgiitc. It soon became tlie subject of general remark, that 
there was cjcactly an inten-.il of a month between tlie shopks ; and a 
cr'ick-bniiuod fellow, named Bell, a soldier in the Life Guards, was 
so im])resscd with the idea that there would be a third in another 
month, that he lost his senses altogether) and ran aboht the streets 
predicting the destmetion of London' on the 6th of April. Most 
people thought that the//r«t would have been a more appropriate day; 
but tlicre were not wanting thousands who confidently believed the 
jn-odictiou, and took measures to transport themselves alid families 
ft-om the scone of Uk! impending calamity. A‘s the awful (hiy ai>- 
proached, the excitement beciime intense, and givat numbers of cre¬ 
dulous people resorted to all the vilh^es within a circuit of tteity 
miles, awaiting the doom of Loudon. Islington, Highgate, Hamp¬ 
stead, Harrow', and Blacklieath, were crowded with panic-stricken 
fugitives, wlio paid exorbitant prices for accommodation to the 
housekeepers of these secure retreats. 8uch as could not afford to 
pay for lodgings at any of tliosc places, remained hi London until 
two or thi-co days before the timei, aud then encamped in the sur¬ 
rounding fields, awaiting the tremendous shock which was to lay 
their higli city all level with the dust. As happened during a similar 
panic ?u the time of llpiny VIII., tiie fear became contagious, and 
hundreds who h.ad laughed at the prediction a week before, packed 
up their goods, when they saw othere doing so, and hastened away. 
The river was thought to he a place of great security, and all the 
merchant-vessels in .the port were tilled with people, who passed the 
night between the 4th mid .%!! on bniu d, expecting every instant to 
see St, Paul’s totter, aud the towel's of M’estminster Abbey reck in 
the wind and fall amid a cloud of dust. The greater part of tlio fugi¬ 
tives returned on the following day, convinced that the jirophet was 
a false one; but many judged it more prudent to allow a week to 
elapse liefore they trusted their dear limbs in London. Bell lost all 
ereilit in a short time, and was looked upon even by the most cre¬ 
dulous as a mere madman. He tried some other prophecies, but no¬ 
body was deceived by tlieni; and, in a few months afterwards, he 
ras confined in a lunatic asylum. 

A panic terror of the end of the world seized the gobd people of 
weeds its neighbourhood in the year 1S06. It 'arose from the 
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foUcwiug circomstauccs. A hen, in a village close by, laid eggs, 
on which were inscribed the words, “ Christ is stmiing." Great num¬ 
bers visited the spot, and examined these wondrous eggs, convinced 
that the day of jadginent was near at hand. like sailors in a storm, 
expecting every instant to go to the bottom, the belie\^ suddenly 
beoomu religious, prayed violently, and flattered theS;-3^es that they 
repented them of their evil courses. But a plain tale sdou put thwa 
down, and quenched their religion entirely. Some gentlemen, hear¬ 
ing of the matter, went one foie morning, and sought the poor hen 
in the act of laying one of her miraculous eggs. They soon ascer¬ 
tained beyond doubt that the egg had been inscribed with some cor¬ 
rosive ink, and cruelly forced tip again into the bird’s body. At this 
explanation, those who had prayed, now laughed, and the world 
wagged as merrily as of yore. 

At the time of the pkgue in Milan, in 1630, of which so affecting 
a description has been left us by Bipumonte, in his interesting work, 
i5-; ste Mediolani, the peoph , in their distress, listened with avidity 
to the' predhitious of astrologers and other impostors. It is singular 
enough that the plague was foretold a year, before it broke out. A 
large comet appearing in 1628, the opinions of astrologer^ wei-e divided 
with regard to it. Some insisted that it was a forerunner of a bloody 
war; others maintained that it predicted a great famine; but the 
greater number, founding their judgment upon its pale colour, thought 
it portended a pestilence. The fulfilment of their prediction brought 
them into great repute while the plague was raging. 

Other prophecies were current, which were asserted to have been 
delivered hundreds of years previously. They had a most perflicious 
effect upon the mind of the v.Jgar, as they induced a belief in fatal¬ 
ism. By taking away the hope of recovery—tha» greatest balm in 
every malady—they increased threefold the ravaged of the disease. 
One singular prediction almost drove the unhappy people mad. An 
ancient couplet, preserved tor ages by tradition, foretold, that in the 
year 1630 the devil would poison all Milan. Early ene morning in 
April, and before the pestilence had rea' ted its height, the passengers 
were surprised to see tliat all the do6rs in the principal streets of the 
dty were marked with a curious daub, or spot, as if a sponge, filled 
with the purulent matter of the plague-sores, had been pressed against 
them. The whole population were speedily in movement to remark 
the strange appearance, and the greatest alarm spread rapidly. Every 
means was taken to discover the perpetrators, but in vain. At Iasi 
the ancient jiroph.'oy was remembered, and prayers weie offered up 
in all the chujehes, that the machinations of the Evil One mi^t be 
defeated. Many persons were pf opinion that the emissaries of foreign , 

vor,. t. 15 
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powers were employed to spread infeotious poisoii 07& the tatyj tot 
by far the greater number wore convinced that the powers of hell 
Imd conspired against them, and that the infeotion was^ spread by 
Bupematuinl agencies. In the mean time the plague increased fear¬ 
fully. DistlPist and alarm took possession of every mind. Every 
thing was bolhjvcd to have been poisoned by the Devil; the vratars 
of the wells, the standing com in the fields, and the fruit upon the 
trees. It was believed that all objects of touch were poisoned; the 
walls of the housed the pavements of the streets, and the very 
handles of the doors. The populace were raised to a,pitch of un¬ 
governable fury. A strict watch was kept for the Devil’s emissaries, 
mid any man who wanted to be rid of an enemy, had only to say 
ithat ho had seen him besmearing a door wi^h ointment 5 his fate w.os 
certain death at the hands of the mob. An old man, upwards of 
eighty years of age, a daily frequenter of the church of St. Antonio, 
was seen, on rising from his knfe, to wipe with the skirt of his cloak 
the stool on which ho was about to sit' down. A cry was raised im¬ 
mediately that he rvas besmearing the seat with poison. A mob rtf 
woinon, by whom the church was crowded, seized hold of the feeble 
old man, and dragged him out by the hair of his head, with howid 
oaths and imprecations. lie was trailed in this maimer through the 
miro to the house of the municipal judge, that he might be put to 
the rack, and forced to discover his accomplices; but he expired on 
the way. Many other victims were sacrificed to the popular fury. 
One Mora, who appears to have been half a chemist and half a barber, 
was accused of being in league with the Devil to poison Milan. His 
house was sun'ounded,%nd a number of chemical preparations wore 
found. Tbp poor man asserted, that tncy wore intended as preserva¬ 
tives against infoclioli; but some physicians, to whom tlioy were sub¬ 
mitted, declared they were poison. Mora was put to tire rack, where 
he for a long time asserted his innocence. Hu confessed at last, when 
his courage was worn down by tortttre, that ho was in league with 
the Devil and Toroigu powers to poison the whole city; tliat ho had 
anointed the doors, and infected the fountains of water. He named 
several persons as his accomplices, who were apprehended and put to 
a similar torture. They were all found guilty, and executed. Moral's 
house was rased to the ground, and a.||Batoni erected 011 tiro si>ot, 
vith an inscription to commemorate hiH|||{t. 

Whilo the public mind was filled wlffi 'these marvellous occur¬ 
rences, thq plague continued to increase. The crowds tliat were 
brought together to witness the executions spread ^he infection 
among one another. But tlio fuiy of their passions, <iud the extent 
of their credulity, kept pace with the viokiioc of the plague ; every 
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woadetfnl and preposterous story was believed. One, in particular, 
occupied them to the exclusion, for a long time, of every other. The 
Devil hims If had been seen. He had taken a house in Milan, in 
whitdk he prepared his poisonous unguents, and famished t^em to his 
emissaries for distiibution. One man had brooded overmuch tales till 
he "became firmly convinced that the wild flights ot^is own fancy 
were realities. He stationed himseK in the market-place of Milan, 
and related the following story to the crowds that gathered round 
him. He was standing, he said, at the door of t£e cathedral, late in 
the evening; t ud when there was ncfbody nigh, he saw a dark-coloured 
chariot, drawn by six milk-wlnje horses, stop close beside him. The 
chariot was followed by a numerous tmin of domestics in dark liveries, 
mounted on dark-coloured steeds. In tbe chariot there sat a tall 
stranger of a majestic aspect; his long black hair floated in the wind 
—fire flashed from his large black eyes, and a curl of ineffable scorn 
dwelt upon his lips. The look of the stranger was so sublime that 
he wi awed, and trembled with fear when he gazed upon him. Hia 
complexion Was much darker than that of any man he had ever* seen, 
aud the atmosphere around him was hot and sufibcating. He per¬ 
ceived immediately that he was a being of another world. The stranger, 
seeing his trepidation, asked him blandly, yet majestically, to mount 
beside him. He had no power to refuse, and before he was well 
aware tliat he had moved, he found himself in the chariot. - Onwards 
they wont, with the rapidity of the wind, the stranger speaking no 
word, until they stopped before a door in the high-street of Milan, 
There was a crowd of people in the street, but, to his great suijjrise, 
no one seemed to notice the extraordinary eqmpage and its numerous 
train. From this he concluded that they were invisible. The house 
at which th^ stopped appeared to jbe a shop, but the interior 
was like a vast half-mued palace. He went with hii mysterious 
guide through -several large ati dimly-lighted rooms. In one of 
them, surrounded by huge pillam of marble, 'a senat^ of ghosts was 
assembled, debating on the progress of the plague. Other parts of 
the building were enveloped in the 7’B«<3st darknera, illumiued .at 
intervals by flashes of lightning, which allowed him to distinguish a 
number of gibing and chattering skeletons, running about and pur¬ 
suing each other, or playing at leap-frog over one another's backs. 
At the rear of the mansion was a wild, uncultivated plot of ground, 
in the midst of which arose a black rook, Down its sides rushed 
with fearful noise a torrent of poisonous water, which, insiuuaiiiig 
itself through the soil, penetrated to all tbe springs of the city, and 
rendered them*anfit for use. After he had b^n shewn all this, the 
stranger led him into , another large ohamber, filled with gold and 
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precious stones, all of which ha offered him if he would kneel dowa 
and worship him, and consent 4o smear the doors and houses of Milam 
with a pestiferous salve which lie held out to him. He' now knew 
him to be ^tho Devil, and in that moment of temptation prayed to 
God to give |iim strength to resist. His prayer was heard—ho ^re¬ 
fused the birbt^ The stranger scowled horribly upon him—a loud 
clap of thunder 'burst over his head’—the vivid lightning flashed in 
Ills eyes, and the next moment lie found himself standing alone at 
the porch the cathedral. He jejieated this strange tale day after 
day, witbo"., any variation, and all the populace were Arm believers 
in its truv... Repeated search was uvide to discover the mysterious 
house, hut all in vain. The man pointed out several as resembling it, 
which were searched by the police; but the Demon of the Pestilence 
was not to be found, nor the hall of ghosts, nor the poisonous foun¬ 
tain. But the minds of the pepple were so impressed with the idea, 
that scores of witnesses, half crazed by cUseasc, came foward to swear 
that they also had seen the diabolical stranger, and had heard his 
chariot drawn by the milk-white steeds, rumbling over the streets 
at midnight with a sound louder than thunder. 

The number of persons who confessed that they were employed 
Dy the Devil to distribute poison is almost incredible. An epidemic 
frenzy was. abroad, which seemed to be as contagious as the plague. 
Imagination was as disordered as the body, and day after day persons 
came voluntarily foi-ward to accuse themselves. They generally had 
the marks ofdisease upon them, aud some died in the act of confession. 

Dyring the great plague of London, in ICCo, the people listened 
with similar avidity to file predictions pf quacks and fknatics. Defoe 
says, that at that^time the people were more addicted to prophecies 
and astronomical conjurations, dreams, and old wives’ tales than ever 
they were before or since. Almanacs, aud their predictions, frightened 
them terribly. Even the year beforq the plague broke out, they wore 
greatly alai-raed by the 'comet which then appeared, aud anticipated 
that fiimiue, pestilence, or fire would follow. Enthusiasts, while yet 
the disease had made but little progress, ran about the streets, pre¬ 
dicting that in a few days London would be destroyed, « 

A still more singular instance of the faith in predictions occurred 
in London in the yew 1524. The city swarmed at that time with 
fortune-tellers and astrologers, who were consulted daily by people of 
every class in society on the secrets of futurity. As early as the month 
erf June 10fJ3, several of Jhein concuived in predicting that, on th» 
Ist day of Febniary 1524, the waters of the Thames would swell to 
such a height as to overflow the whole city of London, 'and wash away 
ten thousand houses. The prophecy mot implicit belief. It wag 
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reiterated rith the utmost confideBce month after month, until so 
much alaru tras excited that many fiindUcs packed up their goods, 
and rem< /ed into Kent and Essex. As the time drew nigh, the 
number of these emigrants increased. In January, drot'es of work¬ 
men might be seen, followed by their wives and ^hiUren, trudging 
oh foot to the villages within fifteen or twenty nij,Sfs^ to await the 
catastrophe. People of a liigher class were also b be seen in wagons 
and other vehicles bound on a similar etatind^ By the middle of 
January, at least twenty thousand pereons had ipiitted the doomed 
city, leaving nothing but the bare walls of their homes to be swcjit 
away by the impending flood.: Many of the riclier sort took up their 
abode on the heights of Ilighgate, Hampstead, and Bhickheatii; and 
some erected tents as fa*- away as Waltham Abbey on the north, and 
Croydon on the south of the Thames. Bolton, the prior of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s, w-as so alamcd, that he erected, at a very great expense, 
a sort of forti-ess r.t Ilarrow-on-the-Hill, which he stouked with pro- 
vis) .' js for two months. On the 24th of .Tauuaiy, a week before the 
awful day Which was to see the destruction of London, he removed 
thither, with the brethren and oflicers of the priory and all his house¬ 
hold. A number of boats were conveyed in wagons to his fortress, 
furnished abundantly with export rowers, in case the flood, reaching 
so high as liarrow, should force them to go farther for a resting- 
place. Many wealthy citizens prayed to share jfiis retreat; but the 
prior, with a prudent forethought, admitted only his personal friends, 
and those who brought stores of eatables for the blockade. 

At last the mom, big with the fate of London, appeared, in the 
east. The wondering crowds were astir at ali early hour to watch the 
rising of the waters. The inundation, it was predicted, would be 
gradual, not sudden; so that they expected to liave plenty of time 
to escape as’soon as tliey saw the bosom of old Thames heave beyond 
the usual mark. But the mt;:oiity Were too much alarmed to trust 
to this, and thought themselves safer ten or twenty miles off. Tho 
Thames, unmindful of tho foolish crowds upon its hanks, flowed on 
quietly as of yore. The tide ebbed .at sits usual hour, flowed to its 
jisual height, and then ebbed again, just as if twenty astrologei-s had 
not pledged their, words to the oontraiy. Blank were their faces as 
evening approached, and as blank grew the faces of the citizens to 
think that they had made such fools of themselves. At last night set 
in, and the_ obstinate river would not lift its watera to sweep away 
even one house out of the ten thousand.* Still, howevar, the people 
were afraid.to go to sleep. Many hundreds remained up till dawn of 
the next day,4est the deluge should come upon them like a thief in 
the night. 
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On the morrow, it was setioudy discussed whether i) would not 
be advisable to duck the fiilse prophets in the riven ^jucMly for 
them, they thought of an expedient which allayed the pojJular ftiry. 
They asserted that, by an error (a veiy slight one,) of a little figure, 
they had fixeithe date of this awful inunction a whole century t.oo 
early. The were right after all, and they, erring mortals, were 
wrong. The presbnt generation of cockneys was safe, an'd London 
would be washed aril'y, not in 1524, but in 1624. At this announce- 
lueut, Bolton the prior dismantled his fortress, and the weaiy emi¬ 
grants came back. ' 

An eye-witness of the great fire of London, in an account pre¬ 
served among the Harleiau Mss. in the British Museum, and pub¬ 
lished in the transactions of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, relates 
another instanoo of the credulity of the Londoners. The writer, who 
accompanied the Duke of York day by day through the district in¬ 
cluded between the Fleet-bridge and t^ Thames, states that, in their 
effoi-ts to check the progress of the flames, they were much impeded- 
by the superstition qf the people. Mother Shipton, in one of her pro¬ 
phecies, had said that London would be reduced to ashes, and they 
refused to make any efforts to prevent it.* A son of the noted Sir 
Kenelm Digby, who was also a pretender to the gifts of prophecy, 
persuaded them that no power on earth could prevent the fulfilment 
of the prediction; for it was written in the gimt book of fate that 
London was to be destroyed. Hundreds of persons, who might have 
rendered valuable assistance, and saved whole parishes from devasta¬ 
tion, folded their arms and looked on. As many more gave them¬ 
selves up, with the less compunction,,-to plunder a city which they 
could not Bave.t 11 

* Tills r/^phccy soems to havo been tluit set forth at length in ihi popular 
mour Shiftm: „ England shall restore 

A king to reign as herotpfoi'O} 

*i Great death in London shall bo though^ 

And many houses be laid lovr." 

t The London'Saturday J^owmaI*bf March 12th, 1842, contains the following:—"An 
absurd report is gaining ground among tlio weak-minded, that London will be destroyed 
by an earthquake on the 17th of March, or St Patrick’s day. This mmonr is founded oil 
the following ancient prophecies: one professing to be pronotmeod in the year 1208; the 
otlicr, by l>r. Dee the astrologer, In 1598: 

" In eighteen hundred and forty-two 
Four tilings the sun shall view: 

London’s i^h and famous town 
Hungry earth shall wimUow down. 

Storm and rain in France ehall be, 

TUI erery liTer ruiu a soa. 

Spain sh^ be rent in twain, 

And famine waste the land agda. 
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Tho prop tsaies of Mother Shipton are still believed i& man; of the 
rural distrir ,8 of England. In oottagoa and servants’ halla her repu¬ 
tation is great; and she rules, tho most popular of British prophets, 
among all the uneducated, or half-educated, portions of the commu¬ 
nity, She is generally supposed to have been bom at Kuaresborough, 
in the reign of Henry VII., and to have sold her joul to tho Devil for 
the power of foretolliug future events. Thonglf coring her lifetime 
she was looked upon as a witch, she yet escaped the witch’s fate, and 
died peaceably in her bed at an eictfeme old age, near Clifton in York¬ 
shire. A stone is said to have been erected to her memory in the 
clmrchyiu- l of that place, with the following epitaph : 

“ Hero lies t-ie who never lied. 

Whoso sfiU often has boon tried: 

* Her prophecies shall still survive, 

And over keep her name alive.” 

“Never a day passed,” says her traditionary biography, “whoroiu 
she dW not relate something remarkable, and that required the most 
i ions consideration. Pc'^plo flocked to her from fer and near, her 
time was so great. They went to her of all sorts, both old and young, 
rich and poor, especially young maidens, to be resolved of their doubts 
relating to things to come; and ail returned wonderfully satisfied in 
the explanations she gave to their questions.” Among the rest, went 
tho Abbot of Beverley, to whom she foretold the suppression of tho 
monasteries by Henry VIII., his marriage with Anne Meyii,tho flies 
for heretics in Smithfield, and the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 
She also foretold tho accession of James I., adding that, with him, 

“ From tv cold North 
Every evil should come forth.” 

So 8fty I, t!ie ivlonk of Droe, , 

In ttio twelve handredtli year nnd three.” 

Collection {British 800 h, fol, 310 

“ The l 4 ord^f’ve merej’ on you all— 

Prepare y<*u» .ie!ves for dreadful fall 
Of house and land and humuu soul— 

Tho measure of your alns .Is full. 

In tho year one, elgl^ ■•4 forty-two, 

Of tho year that is ..j) pc ; 

In tho third month of that sixteen, 

It may bo a nay or two lietwocn— 

Perhaps you’ll soon bo stiff and cold. 
t)car Christian, ho not stont and hold—> 

Tho mighty, kingly-proud wilf seo 
This comes to pass as my name^s Doo.” 

^ 1698. Ms, in the BritisJt Museum, 

The alarm of the population of London did not on this occasion extend beyond the wide 
ebolo of tho nneduca^ classes, hut among them it equalled that recorded in tho text. It 
was soon afterwords stated that no such prophecy is to ho fhnnd in the Rarlolan %la» 
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On a subsequent visit she uttered another prophet^y^wlieh, in the 
opinion of her believers, still reumns unfolfiUed, but may^ expected 
to bo realised during the present century: 

“The tamo shall oomo when seas of blood 
ShaU"mmgle with a giontor flood. 

(JreSt ihsjse there shall be heard—great shouts and cnes,' 

And seasifeall thunder louder than the sKes; 

Tlion shall \!ree lions fight with thi'oe and bring 
Joy to a people, honour to a king. 

That fiory year os soon as o’er, 

Poaee shall then bo as before; 

Plenty shall every where be found. 

And men with swords shall plough the ground.” 

But the most famous of all her prophecies is one relating <to London. 
Thousands of persons still shudder to think of the woes that are to 
burst over this unhappy realm, when Loudon and Highgate are joined 
by one continuous line of housoa. Thia junction, which, if the nigo 
for building lasts much longer, in the same proportion us heretofore, 
bids fair to be soon accomplished, was predicted by her shortly before 
her death. Bevolutions—the &11 of mighty monarchs, aud the shed¬ 
ding of raucli blood are to signalise that event. The very angels, 
afflicted by our woes, are to turn aside their heads, and weep for hap¬ 
less Britain. 

But great as is the &me of Mother Shipton, she ranks but second 
in the list ef British prophets. Merlin, the mighty Merlin, stands 
alone ya his high pre-eminence—the first and greatest. As old Dray¬ 
ton sings, in his Poly-oWlon: 

“Of Merlin uAd his sldll what region doth not hoar? 

The world shall still bo foil of Merlin every year. , 

A thousaritl lingoriug years Ills prophecies Imve run. 

And soarcoly shall have end till time itself be done." 

« 

Spenser, in his divine poem, has given us a powerful description of 
this renowned seer— 

« 

“ who had in magic more insight 
Thau ever him before, or after, living wight. 

For ho by words could call out of tho sky 
Both sun and moon, and make them him obey; 

Tho land to sea, and sea to mainland dry. 

And darksome night he eke could turn to day— 

Hugo hosts of men he could, alone, dismay. 

And hosts of men and moanest things could frame, 

NVhenso him hst his enemies to fray. 

That to this day, for terror of his name, 

The fiends do goidce, when any him to them does name. 
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Al d ^tbo men say tiiat ho was not iiie sonne 
it mortal sire or other Hving wighto, 

1. at wondroasly begotten and begouno 
By false Ulusion of a guileftil sprite 
On a fniro ladye nun.” 

In these verses the poet has preserved the popular brliet ■with regard 
to Merlin, who is generally supposed to have beer a contemporary of 
Vortigem. Opinion is divided as to whether 1^'. were a real person¬ 
age, or a mere impersonation, foinied by tlie poetic fimey of a credu¬ 
lous people. It seems most probable that such a man ^d exist, and 
that, pos: ;ssing knowledge as much above the comprehension of his 
age, as that possessed by. rriar Bacon was beyond the reach of his, he 
was endowed by the wtmdering crowd with the supernatural attri¬ 
butes that*Spenser has enumerated. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth translated Merlin’s poetical odes, or pro¬ 
phecies, into Latin prose; and he was much reverenced not only by 
GeoflS^ey, but by-most of the old annalists. In a Life of Merlin, with 
’'t 1‘rojiheciea and Preilic'hns interpreted and made good hy our Eng- 
ixs/iAnmU, by Thomas Hoywood, published in t£e reign of Charles 1., 
we find severd of these pi-eteuded prophecies. They seem, however, 
to have been all wrritten by Heywood himself. They are in terms 
too plain and positive to allow any one to doubt for a moment of 
their having been composed ex post facto. Speaking of Richard I., 
he says: 

” The Lion’s heart will ’gainst the Saracen rise, 

And porohaso team him many a glorious prize; 

The rose and lily shall at first unite. 

But, parting of tt) prey prove opponte. 

But whilo abroad these great acts shall t. done^ 
j All things at homo shall to disorder run. 

Cooped up and caged then shall the Lion be. 

But, after snfferoijb. , ransomed and sot free.” 

> 

The simple-minded Thome Heywood gravely goes «n to infonn us, 
that all these things actually came to pass. Upon Richard III. he ir 
cquaUy luminous. He says: 

“ A hunch-backed moiis*9ii a'ho with teeth is born, 

The mockery of art and nature’s scorn; 

Who &om the womb preposterously is hurled. 

And with feet forward thrust into the world, 

Shall, &om the lower earth on which he stood, 

Wade, every step ho mounts, knee-deep in blood, 

, He shall to th’ height of all his hopes aspire, 

(And, clothed in state, his ugly shape admire; 

But, when he thinks himself most safe to stand. 

From foreign parte a native whelp shall land.” 
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Another of these prophecies after the event tells asithat Henry 
VIII. should take the power from Borne, “ and bring is home unto 
his British bowerthat he should “root out from the land all the 
razored skullsand that he should neither spare “ man in his rage 
nor woman in his lustand that, in the time of his next successor 
but one, “tflere should come in the fagot and the stake.” Master 
Heywood closes MdS'lin’s prophecies at his own day, and does not give 
even a glimpse of wiat was to befaU England after his decease. Many 
other prophecies, besides those qftoted by him, were, ho says, dis¬ 
persed abroad, in his day, under the name of Merlin 5 but he gives 
his reader's a taste of one only, and that is the following: 

“ When hompe is riiro and ready to inill. 

Then, Englishman, beware thy skull." , 

This prophecy, which, one would think, ought* to have put him in 
mind of the gallows, at that time the not unusual fate of false pro¬ 
phets, he explains thus: “ In this word nuMPiij be five letters. *Now, 
by reckoning the successive princes from Henry VIII., this pro¬ 
phecy is easily explained: II signifieth King Henry before-named; 
E, Edward, his son, the sixth of that name; M, Mary, who succeeded 
him; P, Philip of Spain, who,, by marrying Queen Maiy, participated 
with her in the English diadem; and, lastly, E signifieth Queen Eli 
zabeth, after whose death there was a great feare that some troubles 
might have arisen about the crown.” As this did not happen, Hey¬ 
wood, who was a sly rogue in a small way, gets out of the scrape by 
saying) “ Vet proved this augury true, though not according to tho 
former expectation; for, after the pjgiceful inauguration of King 
James, there was i^keat mortality, not id London only, but through 
the whole kingdom, and from which the nation was no{ quite clean 
in seven years after.” 

. This is not unlike the subterfuge pf Peter of Pontefract, who had 
prophesied the,death and deposition of King John, and who was 
hanged by that monarch for his pains. A very graphic and amusing 
account of this pretended prophet is given by Qraftou, in his Chro~ 
nicks of England,* “ In the meanwhile,” says he, “ the pricstoe 
within England had provided them a false and counterfeated pro¬ 
phet, called Peter Wakefielde, a Yorkshire man, who was an hermite, 
an i^e gadder about, and a pratlyng marchant. Now, to bring this 
Peter in» credits, and the %yng out of all crodite with his people, di¬ 
verse -vaine persons bruted dayly among the conimons of the realme, 
that Ohriste had twice appered unto him in tho shape ’of a childe, 
between the prieste’s handes, once at Yorke, another tyme at Pom- 

■ o/EiiffUad, by Blehaid Otaftoa; liOnclon, ISeS, y. 106. 
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fret s he had breathed upon him thrice, saying, ‘ Peact, 

peace, pei§e,’ and tcachyug many things, which he anon declared to 
the bishops, and bid the people amend their naughtie Hying. Being 
rapt also in spirite, they sayde he behelde the joyes of heaven and 
sorrowes of heU; for scant were there three in the rcalme, sayde ho, 
that lived ohristianly. , « 

" This counterfeatod soothsayer prophesffedp 6f King John, tliat 
he should reigne no longer than the Ascensio'i-day next followyng, 
which was in the yere of our hord 1211, and was the thirteenth yero 
from his coronation; and this, he said, he had by revelation. Thou 
it was ('. him demanded, whether he should bo slaino or bo deposed, 
or should voluntarily gi\ o over the crowne ? Ho aunswored, that he 
could not tell; but of this he was sure (he sayd), that neither ho nor 
any of hid stock or lineage should reigne after that day. 

“ The king, hcting of this, laughed much at it, and made but a 
scoff thereat. ‘ Tush!’ sail’i he, ‘ it is but an ideot knave, and such 
an dim as lacketh his right wittes.’ But when this foolish propliot 
ad so escaped the dam.ger of the kiuge's di^lcasurc, and that ho 
made ilo more of it, he gate him abroad, and prated thereof at large, 
as he was a very idle vagabond, and used to trattlc and talke mere 
than ynough; so that they which loved the king caused him anon 
after to be apprehended as a malefactor, and to be throwen in prison, 
the king not yet knowing thereof. 

“ Anono after the fame of this phantasticall prophet went all the 
rcalme over, and his name was knowen every where, as foolishnesse is 
much regarded of the people, where wisdomo is not in place; specially 
because ho was then imprisc led for the matter, the rumour was the 
Utger, their wonderynges were the wantoner, thi ir practises the fool- 
isher, their Jjusye talkcs and other idle doinges the greater. Continu¬ 
ally from thence, as the rud^ manner of people is, old gossyps tales 
went abroad, new tales were invented, fables were added to febles, 
and lyes grew upon lyes. So that eveiy daye newe slanders were 
laide upon the king, and not one of them true. Humors arose, blas- 
phemyes were sprede, the enengres rejoyoed, and treasons by the 
•pricstes were mainteyned; and wha- lykowise was surmised, or other 
subtiltye practised, all was then fathered upon this foolish prophet, as 
‘ thus saith Peter Wakefield‘ thus hath he prophesied‘ and thus 
it shall come to pass;’ yea, many times, when he thought nothing 
lesse. And when the Ascension-day was some, which was propheoyed 
of before. King John commanded his royal tent to be Spread in the 
open fielde, jHissiug that day with his noble counseyle and men of 
honour in the greatest solemnitie that ever he did before j solacing 
himself with mudekale instrumentes and songs, most in sight among 
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Ilia truatie frieudes. When that day was paste in all pio^ritie and 
myrth, his enemyes being confused, turned all into aifcdlegorical 
uuderstandiug to make the prophecsie good, and sayde, ‘'He is no 
longer king, for the pope reigneth, and not he.’ [King John was 
labouring under a sentence of excommunication at the time.] 

“ Then was the king by his council perswaded that this false pro 
phet had troubled\thc realme, perverted the hcartes of the people, 
and raysed the Coin,jions against him ; for his wordes went over the 
sea, by the help of his prelates, and came to the French king’s eare, 
and gave to him a gi'eat encoura^ment to invade the'lande. lie 
had not else done it so sodeinely. But he was most fowly deceived, 
as all they are and shall be that put their trust in such dark drowsyo 
dreamcs of hipocrites. The king therefore commended that he should 
be hiinged up, and his sonnc also with him, lest any more felse pro¬ 
phets should arise of that nice.” 

Ileywood, who was a great stickler for the truth of all sorts of 
prophecies, gives a much more fe,vourable account of this Petor of 
Pomfrot, or Pontefract, whose fate he would, in all probability, have 
shared, if he had had' the misfortune to have flourished in the same 
age. He says, that Peter, who was not only a prophet, but a bard, 
predicted divers of King John’s disasters, which fell out accordingly. 
On being taxed for a lying prophet in having predicted that the king 
would be deposed before he entered into the fifteenth year of his 
reign, he answered him boldly, that aU he had said was justifiable 
and true ; for that, having given up the crown to the pope, and pay- 
mg him an annual tribute, the pope reigned, and not he. Heywood 
thought this explanation' to be perfectly satisfactory, and the pro¬ 
phet’s faith for evei established. 

But to return to Merlin. Of him even to this day it may bo 
said, in the words which Bums has applied to another notorious 
personage : 

“ Gre-at was lus power and gi-oat his fiiiue; 

Far konnod and noted is his name.” 

His reputation is by no means confined to tho land of his birth, 
but extends through most of the nations of Europe. A very outious 
volume of his Life, Prophecies, mid Mirades, written, it is supposed, 
by Robert de Bosron, was printed at I’aiis in 1498, which states, that 
the devil himself was his father, and that he spoke the instant he 
was bora, and assured his mother, a very virtuous young woman, that 
she should npt die in childbed with him, as her ill-natured neigh¬ 
bours had predicted. The judge of the district, hearing of so mar¬ 
vellous an occurrence, summoned both mother and child to appear 
before him; and they went accordingly the same day. To pat the 
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wiBdom or Kbe young propiiet most effectively to the test, the judge 
asked himjl'he knew his own fetter ? To which the infent Merlin 
replied, infe clear sonorous voice, ‘ Yes, my father is the Devil; and 
I have his power, and know all things, past, present, and to come.” 
His worship clapped his hands in astonishment, and took the prudent 
resolution of not molesting so awful a child or its mother either. 

Early tradition attributes tlie building of St<».jhcn^ to the jmwer 
of Merlin. It was believed that those mighty stones were whirled 
through the air, at his co.um'ind, from Ireland to Salisbury Plain; 
and that heiviranged them in th^form in which they now stand, to 
commemorate for ever the unhappy fete of three hundred British 
chiefs, who were massacred on that spot by the Saxons. 

At Abergwylly, near .Carmarthen, is still shewn the cave of the 
prophet ayd the scene of his incantations. How beautiful is the de¬ 
scription of it given by Spensei’ in his Faerie Queem / The lines need 
no apology for their repetition here, and any sketch of the great pro¬ 
phet pf Britain would be incomplete without them: 

“ There the wise Merlin, nrlulom wont (thyy say,) 

. To make his w<jniio low undomoath the ground. 

In o deep delve fer from the view of day, 

That of no living wight ho moto bo found, 

Whonso ho counsoUed with his sprites enoompaasod round. 

And if thou ever happen that same way 
To travel, go to see that dreadful place; 

It is a hideoxis, hollow cavo, they say, 

Under a rook that lies a little spauu 
From tho swift Barry, tumbling down apace 
Amongst tho woodv hills of Dynevonro; 

But daro thou not, I oh.argo, in any case. 

To enter into that .rame haloful bower, 

Fojwfoar the cruel hendos should thoo unwares devour! 

But, standing high aloft, .ow lay tiuno oaro, 

And there suoh ghhstly noise of iron ohaines 

And brasen oat irons thou shalt rumbling boaroy 
Which Uionsand sprites with long-enduring paiuos 
Doe tosse, that it will stun thy feeble brainos; 

And often times great groans md grievous stownds, 

Wlion too huge toilo and labour them constraiuos; 

And often times loud strokes and ringing sounds 
From under that deep rook most horribly rebounds. 

The cause, they say, is this. A little while 
Before tliat Morlhi died, ho did iiitond 

A brazen wall in compass, to compile 
4,baut Cayr Mordin, and did it commend 
Unto these i^tes to bring to perfect end*; 
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Scriug wMoh work the Lady of the Lake, 

Whom long ho loved, for him in haate ffld send, , 

Who therehy forced his woJkmon to forsake, 

Thom bovmd till his rotnm their labour not to slake. 

In the moan timo, through that false ladle’s tradne, 
lie was surprised, and buried under biorc. 

No gver to his work returned again; 

Nutheloss those fieudos may not their work forboare. 

So greatly his oommandomont they fear. 

But there doe toile and travaile day and night. 

Until that brazen waU they up doe rearo.”* 

Amongst other English prophets, a belief in whose power nas not 
been entirely effaced by the light of advancing knowledge, is Eobert 
Nixon, the Cheshire idiot, a contemporary of Mother Shipton. The 
popular accounts of this man say, that he was bom of poer parents, 
not far from Yale Royal, on the edge of the forest of Uelamore. He 
was brought up to the plough, but was so ignorant and stupid, tliat 
nothing could be made of him Every body thought him irretriev¬ 
ably insane, aud'paid no attention to the strange, vmconnected dis¬ 
courses which he heldf. Many of his prophecies are believed to have 
been lost in this manner. But they were not always destined to be 
wasted upon dull and Inattentive cars. An incident occurred which 
brought him into notice, and established his £imc as a prophet of the 
first calibre. lie was ploughing in a field, when ho suddenly stopped 
from his lalwur, and with a wild look and strange gesture, exclaimed, 
“ A'tuc, Dic^ ! turn, Harry ! 0, VI doiu, Dich I 0, well done, Harry ! 
Harry has gained the day /” His fellow-labourers in the field did not 
know what to make of this rhapsody; but the next day cleared up 
the mysteiy. News, was brought by a messenger, in hot haste, that 
at the very instant when Nixon had tlius ejaculated, Richard III. 
had been slain at the battle of Bosworth, and Henry Vll.^proclaimed 
king of England. 

It was not long before the fame of tho now prophet reached the 
ears of the king, who expressed a wish to see and converse with him, 
A messenger was accordingly despatched to bring him to court; but 
long .before ho reached Cheshire, Nixon kn(}w and dreaded the hon- 
ours that awaited him. Indeed it was said, that at the very instant 
the king expressed the wish, Nixon was, by supernatural means, 
made acquainted with it, and that he ran about the town of Over 
in gieat distress of mind, calling out, like a madman, that Henry 
had scut for Jiim, and that" he must go to court, and be damwd, 
that is, starved to death. These expressions excited no little won- 
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der; but, o;i the third day, the messenger arrived, and carried him 
to court, Ics'ying on the minds of the good pecqtle of Cheshire an im¬ 
pression th-ft their prophet was one of the greatest ever bom. On 
hifl arrival King Henry appeared to be troubled exceedingly at the 
loss of a valuable diamond, and asked Kixon if he could inform him 
whore it was to be found. Henry had hidden the diamoud himself, 
with a view to tost the prophet’s skill. Great there*iire, was his 
sui’prise when Nixon answer^ him in the words of the old proverb, 
“ Those who hide can find.” From that time forth the king im¬ 
plicitly believed that he had the gtft of prophecy, and ordered all his 
words to be taken down. 

During all the time 'of his residence at court he was in constant 
fear of being starved to death, and repeatedly told the king that such 
would be his fate, if he vfere not allowed to depart, and return into 
his own country. Henry would not suffer it, but gave strict oidoia 
to all his officei's and cooks to give hnn as much to eat as he wanted. 
Ho lived so well, that for soire time he seemed to be thrimig like a 
I'oblotaau’s stcwai’d, and growing as fat as an aldemian. One day 
ti king went out hunting, when Nixon ran to.the palace gate, and 
entreated’on his knees that he might not be left behind to be starved. 
The king laughed, and calling an officer, told him to take especial 
care of the prophet during his absence, and rode away to tho forest. 
After his departure, the servants of the palace began to jeer at and 
ilisult Nixon, whom tliey imagined to be much better treated tlian 
he deserved. Nixon complained to the officer, who, to prevent him 
from being further molested, looked him up in the king’s own closet, 
and brought him regularly his four meals a <Jay. But it so happened 
that a messenger arrived from the king to tliis officer, requiring his 
immediate prcscuco at Winchester, on a matter of life and death. 
So great wa|,his haste to obey the king’s command, that he mounted 
on the hoi’se behind tho messcn,,;er, and rode off, witliout bestowing 
a thought upon poor Nixon. Fe did not return till three days after¬ 
wards, when, rememberirg le.e prophet for the first time, he went to 
the king’s closet, and found him lying upor the floor, starved to death, 
as he had predicted. 

• Among the prophecies of his vi^'ioh 'are believed to have been ful- 
fiDod arc the following, which relate to the times of the Pi’cteudor: 

“ A yreat man iltall come itUo England, 
lint the son <if a king , 

Shall take from him the viclorg." 

• 

Vrow8 shall drink Hit hlood of many w>hUs, 

And the North shall rls€ against th$ SotAhf* 
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** Tla cod qfiks liorth shall h« made lEo 
And hu/eaUber he plucked for ku pride, 

That he sk<dl almost curse the day that he v>oa 

AU these, say his admirers, are as clear as the sun at noou-day. 
The first denotes the defeat of Prince Charles Edward, at the battle 
of Oulloden, by the Duke of Cumberland; the second, the execution 
of Lords Lei^wentwater, Bahnerino, and Lovat; and the third, the 
retreat of the Pretender from the shores of Britain. Among the pro¬ 
phecies that still remain to be accomplished are the following; 

** Between seven, *eitjht, and nine, 

In England wonder^ shall he seen; 

Between nim aiol thirteen. 

AU soirow shall he done.”^ 

** Through our own money and our men, 

Shall a dreadful war begin. 

Between tltc sicklp and the suck 
All England shall h^ve a pluck.** 

a 

" Foreign naiiont thall invade England with enow on timr lulmdi, aiwt 
ehaU tritig plague,/am%M, aiul murder in the thirls of their garmtutt." 

“ The town of Nantwich shall he swept awag bg a flood." 

Of the two first of these no explanation has yet been attempted; 
but some event or otter will doubtless be twisted into such a shape 
as will fit them. The third, relative to the invasion of England by 
a nation with snow on their helmets, is supposed by the old women 
to foretell most clearly a coming war with Russia. As to the last, 
there are not a few in thp town mentioned who devoutly believe that 
such will be its &te. Hc^pily for their peace of mind, tte prophet 
said nothing of the year that was to witness the awful esKiinity; so 
that they think it as likely to be two centuries hence aB^oKr. 

The popular biographers of Nison conclude their account of him 
by saying, that “his prophecies are fey some persons tjjought &bles; 
yet by what haa come to pass, it is now thought, and very plainly ap¬ 
pears, that most -of them have proved, or will prove, true; for which 
we, on all occasions, ovigbt not only to exert our utmost might to 
repel by force our enemies, but to refrain from our abandoned and 
wicked course of life, and to make our continual prayer to God for 
protection and safety.” To this, though a non sequitnr, eveiy one 
will cry, Amoii! 

Besides the prophets, there have been the almanac-makers Lilly, 
Poor Robin,* Partridge, and Francis Moore, physician, in England; 
and Matthew Laensbergh, in France and Belgium. ^.B^iit great as 
were their pretensious, they wore modesty itself iu comparison with 
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Merlin, Shipton, and Nixon, -who fixed their minds upon higher 
things than the weather, and wore not so restrained as to prophesy 
for only one year at a time. After such prophets the almanac-mafcei'S 
liardly deserve to be mentioned; not even the renowned Partridge, 
whose prognostications set all England., agog in 1708, and whose 
death while still alive was so pleasantly and- sn-^rraiftorily proved 
by Isaac Bickerstaff. The anti-climax would “be too palpable, and 
they and their doings must be left uucommcmoraled. 



* AUIiouts^h otiier places claim the honour <1) of Mother Shiptoii's birth, her resi¬ 
dence is asserted, by oral tradition, to have been foi' many years a cottage at WiiisloW' 
cunt-SUlptott, in Buckiughamshlre, of which tho above is a repc'^scDtation. We give the 
of one of the popular books cyiitniulng her luxipheciee J 
Tht Strange and ]Vondei-/ul Jlislorg and 1^'opheclee of Mother SidpUm^ plainly setting 
forth her IHrtit-, Life, Death, and liurial. 12mo. Newcastle. Cliap. 1.—Of her birth and p» 
rentage. 2. How Mother Shipton’s mother proved with child; how she fitted the justice 
and whut happened at her delivery. 3. By what name Mother i;$hipton was christened 
and how hci mother went into a monastery. 4. Scvcriil other pranks play'd by Motiiel 
Shiptou in revenge of such as abused her. 5. How Ursula married a youftgTban named 
Tobias Shipton« and how strangely she discovered a thief. 6. Her prophecy against 
Cardinal Wo'sey. ^7. Some other prophecies of Mother Sbipton relating to tliose times. 
8. Her prophecies in verse to the Abbot of Beverly. 9. Mother Shlpton's life, death* 
and burial 

VOl,, 1. 1 ' 
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And men rstill gjjppo t’ anticiputo 
Tho cabinet designs of Fate; 

Apply to wlzarda to forosco 
\Vliat stiaU and what shall nevei' be. 

UvMbras, pait tii. canto 3. 

• 

Is accoi-dance with the plan laid down, we proceed to tha considera. 
tion of the follies into which men have been led by their eager desire 
to pierce the thick darkness of futurity. God himself, for his own 
wise purposes, has more than once undrawn the impenetralje veil 
which shrouds those awful secrets; and, for purposes just as wise, 
he has decreed that, cxcqit in these instances, ignorance shall be our 
lot for ever. It is happy for man that he does not know wliat the 
morrow is to bring forth; but, unaware of this groat blessing, he 
has, in all ages of tho world, presumptuously endeavoured to trace 
the events of unborn centuries, and anticipate the march of time, 
lie has reduced this presumption into a study. He has divided it 
into sciences and systems without number, employing his whole life 
in thj vain pursuit. Upon no subject has it been so easy to deceive 
tho world as upon th#. In every breast the curiosity exists in a 
greater or less de;p-( 3, and can only be conquered by a long course of 
self-examination, and a firm reliance that the future would not be 
hidden from our sight, if it were right that we should be acquiviutcd 
witli it. 

An undue opinion of our own inlimitance in the scale of creation 
is at the bottom of all our unwarrantable notions in this respect. 
How flattering to the prido of man to think that the stars in their 
cowses watch over him, and typify, by their movements andtspccts, 
the joys or the sonws that await him! He, less in proportion to 
the univeiee than tho ali-but invisible insects that feed in myriads on 
summer’s leaf are to this great globe itself, fondly im.-igiues that 
eternal worlds were chiefly created to prognosticate his fate. How 
wo should 4 )ity the arrogance of the worm that crawls at our feet, if 
wo knew that it also desired to know the secrets of futurity, and im¬ 
agined that meteors shot athwart the sky to warn it that a tom-tit 
was hovering near to gobble it up; that stoims and earthquakes, tho 
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revolutions of ein{)irefi, or the fall of mighty raoimrchs, only happened 
to predict its birth, its progress, and its decay! Not a whit leas pre¬ 
suming has man shewn himself; not a whit loss arrogant are the 
sciences, so called, of astrology, augury, necromancy, geomaucy, paliu- 
fstiy, and divination of every kind. 

Ijeaving out of view the oraclek of pagan autj^atty iud religious 
prodiotious in general, and confining ourselves solely to the persons 
who, in modern times, have niado themselves most conspicuous in 
foretelling the future, wo shall finc^ihat the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries were the golden ago of these impostors. Many of them 
liave been already mentioned in their character of alchymista. Tlio 
union of the two pretensions is not at all surprising. It was to bo 
expected that those who'assumed a power so preposterous as that of 
prolonging the life of man for several centuries, should pretend, at 
the same time, to foretell the events which were to mark that preter¬ 
natural span of existence. The world would as icadily believe that 
they h'd discovered all secrets, as tliat they had only discovered one. 
Via Host celebrated astrologers of Europe, thrco*centuric3 ago, were 
alclivmists^ Agrippa, Paracelsus, Dr. Dec, and the Eosicruolans, all 
laid as much stress upon their knowledge of the days to come, as upon 
their pretended possession of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of 
life. In their time, ideas of the wonderful, the diabolical, and the 
supernatural, were rifer than ever they were before. The devil or the 
stare were universally believed to meddle constantly in the affaire of 
men; and both were to be consulted with proper ceremonies. Those 
who were of a melancholy and gloomy tcipporamont betook them¬ 
selves to necromancy and sorcev); those more cheerful and aspiring 
devoted themselves to astrology. The latter scier le was encouraged 
by all the mwrehs and governments of that age. In England, from 
the time of Mizabeth to that of Y’illiam and Mary, judicial astrology 
was in high repute. Turing thf t period flourished Drs. Dee, Lamb, 
and Forman; with Lilly, Bejk. r, Gndbury, Evans, and^cores of name¬ 
less impostors in every considerable town wd village in the country, 
who made it their business to c<'iBt |’ativities, aid in the recovery 
of stolen goods, prognosticate happy xn unhappy marriages, predict 
whether journeys would be prosperous, and note lucky moments for 
the commencement of any enterprise, from the setting up of a cobbler’s 
shop to the marching of an army. Men who, to use the words of 
Butler, did 

" Deal in Destiny’s dark oounscl. 

And sago opinion of tlio moon soil.! 

To whom nU people fur and near 
On deep importance did repair. 
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Wliou brass aud pewter pote did stray, 

And linen slmik out of tbe way. ” * 

In Lilly’s Memin of hu Life and Times, there are many notices 
of the inferior quacks who then abounded, aud upon whom he pre¬ 
tended to look down with supreme contempt; not liecauae they tycre 
astrologers, hut because they debased that noble art by taking fees for 
the recovery of stolen property. From HxitXet't Hudibras, and its 
curious notes, we may learn what immense numbers of these fellows 
lived ijpon the credulity of mankind in that 
age of witchcraft aud diiibldrie. Even in 
our day, hViw great is the reputation en¬ 
joyed by the almanac-makers, who assume 
the name of Frhncis Moore! But in the 
time of Charles 1. and the Coilimonwcalth 
the.n.ost learned, the most noble, and the 
must conspicuous characters did not hesi¬ 
tate to consult astrologers in the mest open 
manner. Lilly, whom Butler has immor¬ 
talised under the name of Sydrophel, re¬ 
lates, that he proposed to write a work 
called An Jnlmluction to Asti'oloyy, in 
which he would satisfy the whole king¬ 
dom of the lawfulness of that art. Many 
of the .soldiers were for it, he says, and many of the Independ¬ 
ent party, and abundance of worthy men in the House of Com- 
monr, his assured friends, and able to take his part against the 
Presbyterians, who ^ould have silenced his predictions if they could, 
lie afterwards car:) led his plan into execution, and when his book was 
published, went with another astrologer named Booker to the head- 
quarteiB of the parliamentary army at Windsor, where they wore 
welcomed and feasted in the garden where General Fairfsix lodged. 
They were aftqrwards introduced to the general, who received them very 
kindly, and made allusion to some of their predictions. He hoped their 
art was lawful and agieeaWc to Gotl’s word; but he did not under¬ 
stand it himself. He did not doubt, however, that the two astrologers 
feared God, and therefore he had a good opinion of them. Lilly as¬ 
sured him that the art of astrology was quite consonant to the Sci-ip- 
turos; and confidently predicted from his knowledge of the stars, 
that the parliamentaiy army would overthrow all its enemies. In 
Oliver’s Brotectorate, this quack informs lis that he wrote freely 
enough. He became an Independent, and all the soldiery were his 
friends. When ho went to Scotland, he saw a soldier standing in 
front of the army with a book of prophecies in his hand, exclaiming 
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to the several eompauies as they passed by Wm, “Lo! hear what 
Lilly saith : you are in this mouth promised -victory 1 Fight it out, 
brave boys! and then read that mouth’s prediction 1” 

After the great fire of Loudon, which Lilly said he had foretold, 
he was sent for by the committee of the House of Commons appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the calamity. In his Mo'mrehy or no 
Monart hy, published iu 1651, he had inserted an hierogiyphical plate 
representing on one side persons in winding-sheets digging graves; 
and on the other a large city in flames. After the . great fire, some 
sapient member of the legislature Tiethought iiim of Lilly’s book, and 
having meiiuoued it in the house, it was agreed that the astrologer 
should be summoned. Lilb atteiidod accordingly, when Sir Robert 
Brook told him the reasqii of h'.s summons, and called upon liija to 
declare wljat he knew. This was a rare opportunity for the vain¬ 
glorious Lilly to viuiut his abilities; iiud he l)ogan a long speech iu 
praise of himself and his pretended science. He said that, after tite 
execution of Cliarles I., he was extremely desirous to know what 
k' -ftt from that time forC; happen to the parliament and to the 
nation in, geneiul. He therefore consulted th^ stare, and satisfied 
hiiuself. The result of his ju^ment he put into emblems and hiero¬ 
glyphics, without any commentary, so that the true moaning mi^t 
be concealed fi-om the vulgar, and made manifest only to the wise; 
imitating in this the example of many wise philosophers who had done 
the like. 

“Bid you foresee the year of the fire ?” said a member. “ No,” 
quoth Lilly, “ nor was I desirous. Of that I made no scrutiny.” After 
some further parley, the house found they cftuld make nothing of the 
astrologci’, and dismissed him with gi-eat civility. 

One specimen of the explanation of a prophecy given by Lilly, and 
related by him with much compiaceucy, will be sufficient to shew the 
sort of trash by wliigh he imposed upon the million. “ In the year 
1588,” says he, “ there was r! jn-opheoy printed in Oreek characters, 
exactly deciphering the I'odg'trouhles of the English flation from 1641 
to 1660.” And it ended thus : “And rfrer him shaE come a dread¬ 
ful dead man, and with him a roy^ Ci of the best llood in the world; 
and he shall have the crown, and snail set England on the right way, 
and put out all heresies.” The following is the explanation of this 
oracular absm-dity: 

Monkery leing extii\yiMhed above eiglity or ninety yean, and lM 
Lord Oenertd’s name Veiny Monk, u the dead man, Tlueroycd G or C 
[it is yanwha in the Greek, intending 0 in the Latin, being the third 
letter in the tjSphabet] is Charles IT., who for hit emtraction may be said 
to be of the best Uood of the world.” 
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Ill France and Germany astrologers met even more encouragement 
than they received in England. In veiy early ages Clferleiaagne and 
his successors fulminated their wrath against them in common with 
eoroorors. Louis XI., that most superstitious of men, entcitaincd great 
numbers of them at his court; and Catherine di Medicis, that most 
superstitious of women, hardly ever undertook any affair of importance 
without consulting thorn. She chiefly favoured her own countrymen j 
and during the time she governed France, the land was overrun by 
Italian conjurors, necromancers, and fortunc-tellere of every kind. 

Eut the chief astrologer of 
that day, beyond nil doubt, 
was the celebrated Nostra¬ 
damus, physician to her 
husband, King Jlenry 11. 
lie was born in 1503 at 
the town of St. llcmi, in 
Provence, where his hither 
was a uotaiy. He did not 
acquire inucli fame till ho 
was past liis fiftieth year, 
wlieu his famous Cejitit- 
rim, a collection of versos, 
written in obscure and al¬ 
most unintelligible lan¬ 
guage, began to cscito at¬ 
tention. They were so 
much spoken of ni 1566, 
that Henry II. resolved 
to attach so skilful a m:ui 
to his soi-vioe, find appoint¬ 
ed him his physician. In 
a biograpliical notice of 
him, prefixed to the edi¬ 
tion of his Vraia Centuries^ 
published at Amsterdam^ 
rii.iiiii" in 16G8, we are informed 
tliat he often discoursed 
with his roysd master on the secrets of futurity, and rocoivod many 
groat presents as his reward, besides his usual idlowance for medical 
attendance. After the death of Hemy he retiied to his native place, 
where Charles IX. paid him a visit in 1664; and was so impressed 
with veneration for his wondrous knowledge of the things that were 
to bp. I'ot ill Franco only, hut in the whole world for hundreds of 
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years to come, that he made him a oounsellor of state and his own 
physician, besides treating him in other matters with a royal libe* 
rality. “ In fine,” continues his biographer, “ I should be too prolix 
were I to tell all the honours conferred upon him, and all the great 
nobles and learned men that arrived at his house from the very ends 
of the earth, to see and converse with him as if he had bwu an oracle, 
Many strangers, in feet, came to France for no other pttrpose than to 
consult him.” 

The prophecies of Nostradamus consist of upwards of a thousand 
stanzas, eaol. of four lines, and are to the full as obscure as the oracles 
of old. They take so gieat a latitude, both as to time and space, that 
they arc almost sure to be fulfilled somewhere or otlicr in tho course 
of a few centuries. A little ingenuity, like that evinced by Lilly in 
his explanation about General Monk-and the dreadful dead man, might 
easily make events to fit some of them.* 

lie is to this day extremely popular in France and tho Walloon 
comif y of Belgium, where old former-wives consult him with groat 
CO. ! donee and assiduity. 

Catherine di Medicis was not the only member of her illustrious 
house who entei-taiued astrologers. At the I)egiuniDg of the fifteenth 
ccutuiy there was a man, named Basil, residing in Florence, who was 
noted over all Italy for his skill in pieromg the darkness of futurity'. 
It is said that he foretold to Cosmo di Medicis, then a private citizen, 
that he would attain high dignity, inasmuch as the ascendant of his 
nativity was adorned with the same propitious aspects as those of 
Augustus CsB^r and the Emperor Charles V.t Another astrologer 
foretold the death of Prince Alexander di Medicis; and so very mi¬ 
nute and particular was he in all the circumstances, that he was sus¬ 
pected of beuig chiefly instrumental in fulfilling his own prophecy— 
♦ 

• Lot us try. lii his second century, pi idlction OS, he says: 

“ lJ*rom great dange?; the captive is escaped. 

A little ttnv'p gr . U-fortune changed. 

In the palace tne people ace caught 
Bjr good augury tho city is besieged.” 

** What is this,” ft beliovor might exclaim, “but Jhe escape of Na.)oleon from Elba—hia 
*changed fortune, and tlte occupation of Paris'jy the allied armies?” 

Let us try again. In his third century, prediction dS, he says: 

“ Two royal brothers will make fierce war on each other; 

Bo mortal shall bo tho strife between them, 

That each one shall occupy a fort against tho other; 

For tboir reign and life shall be the qiKurel.” 

Some LUUus^KodivivsB wohU find no difficulty in this prediction, use a vulgar 
phrase, it is as clear as a pikestaff. Had not the Mtrologor in view Don Uiguel and 
Don Pedro when he penned this stanza, so much less ohsenro and oracular than the rest? 

f ifsmipptM Rediviwa, p. 142. 
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% very wiinnon resource with these fellows to keep u]j theu .credit. 
■He foretold confidently that the prince should die hy the hand of Ms 
own familiar friend, a person of a slender liabit of body, a small face, 
a swarthy complexion, and of most remarkable taciturnity. So it 
afterwards happened, Alexander having been murdered in his chamber 
by his cousin ^orenzo, who corresponded exactly with the above'de¬ 
scription.* The autlior of Jlermippm Rediviim, in relating this story, 
inclines to the belief that the astrologer was guiltless of any participa¬ 
tion in the crime, but was employ^ by some friend of Prince Alex¬ 
ander to warn him of his danger. •* 

A much more remarkable story is to»d of an astrologer who lived 
in Romagna in the fifteenth century, and whoso name was Antioohus 
Tibertus.t At that time nearly all the petty sovereigns of Italy re¬ 
tained such men in their service; and Tibertus, having studied the 
mathematics with great success jj,t Paris, and delivered many predic¬ 
tions, some of whicli, for guesses, were not deficient in shrewdness, 
was taken into the houseliold of Pandolfo di Malatesta, the soviweigu 
of Bimini. His reputation was so great, that his study was conti¬ 
nually thronged either with visitors who were persons of distinction, 
or with clients who came to him for advice; and in a short time he 
acquired a considerable fortune. Notwithstanding all these advan¬ 
tages, he passed bis life miserably, and ended it on the scaffold. The 
following story aftemards got into circulation, and has been often 
triumphantly cited by succeeding'astrologers as an inrefragable pi-oof 
of the truth of their science. It was said that, long brfore he died, 
lie uttered throe remarkable prophecies—one relating to himself, an¬ 
other to his friend, and 1;he tliird to his patron, Pandolfo di Mala¬ 
testa. The first d^iverod was that re/atiug to hi§ friend Guido di 
Bogni, one of the greatest captains of tlie time. Guido was exceed¬ 
ingly liesirous to know his fortune, and so importuned Tibertus, that 
the latter consulted the stars and the lines on his palm to satisfy him. 
He afterwards told him with a soiToi^ful face, that, according to all 
the rules of astrology and palmistry, he should be falsely suspected by 
his best friend, and should lose his life in consequence. Guido then 
asked the astrologer if he could foretell his own fote; upon whiol\. 
Tibertus agiiin consulted the stars, and found that it was decreed from 
all eternity that he should end his days on the scaffold. Malatesta, 
when he heard these predictions, so unlikely, to all piesent appear¬ 
ance, to prove true, desired his astrologer to predict his fete also, and 
to hide nothing from him, liowever unfavourable it might be. Tiber¬ 
tus complied, and told his patron, at that time one of the most flour- 

* J oi/ii Elog. p. 820. ^ 

X fu AwedoifB de Elorenee, ou VJfitlmre aecrite d« Xa MdiBon di Jftidteis, p. .818 
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isbing and powerful princes of Italy, that he dioDld suffer great want, 
and die at last Uke a beggar in the conunon ho^ital of Sologna. And 
so it happened in all three cases. Guido di Bogni was accvsed by Us 
own father-in-law, the Count di Bentivoglio, of a trer. onsMe desig;* 
to deliver up the city of Bimini to the papal forces, and was assassiur^ 
ated afterwards, by order of the tyrant Malatesta, as he sat at the- 
supper-table, to which he had been invited in all apparent friendship. 
The astrologer was at the same time thrown into prison, as being con- 
cemed in the treason of his friend^ He attempted to escape,-and had 
succeeded i- letting himself down from his dungoon-window into a 
moat, when he was disooverrA by the senthiels. This being reported 
to Malatesta, he gave orders for his execution on the following morn¬ 
ing. 

Malatesta had, at this time, no remembrance of the prophecy, 
and his own fate gave him no uucariness ; but events were silently 
working its fulfilment. A conspiracy had been formed, though Guido 
di !!‘;g.aw!J8 iunoccut of it, fo deliver up Bimini totlie pope; and all 
the ocessary measures having been taken, the ^ty was seized by the 
Count do Valentinois. In the confusion, Malatesta had bai-ely tune 
to escape from his palace in disguise. He was pursued from place to 
place by his enemies, abandoned by all his former friends, and, finally, 
by his own children. He at last fell ill of a languishing disease, at 
Bologna; and, nobody oaring to afford him-shelter, he was earned to 
the hospital, where he died. The only thing that detracts from the 
interest of this remarkable story is the feet, that the prophecy was 
made after the event. 

For some weeks before the birth of Louis’XIV., an astrologer from 
Germany, who had been sent for by the Marshal d" Bassompierre and 
other nobltuneu of the court, had taken up his residence in the palace, 
to be ready,*at a moment’s notice, ‘ o draw the horoscope of the future 
sovereign of'France, When th-^ iiueen was taken in labour, he was 
ushered into a contiguous •'.ja. lujent, that he might receive notice of 
the very instant the child was bom. The -esult of \ig observations 
were the three words, dm, dure, fdit'iUi ; raeauhig, that the new- 
boni prince should live and reign' long, ivith mudi laboui-, and with 
great glory. No prediction less favourable could have liecn expected 
from an astrologer, who had his broad to get, and, who was at the 
same time a courtier. A medal was afterwards struck in comnienio- *- 
ration of the event; upon one side of which was figured the nativity 
of the prince, ropresenting him as driving’the chariot of ApoUo, with 
the inscripriou “ Ortus solis Oallici,”—the rising of the Ghillic sun. 

The best Ixcuse over made for astrology wvs that offered by the 
g«at astronomer, Kepler, himself an unwillmg praetiser of the art. 
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Ho had many applications from his friends to cast nativitios for them, 
and gcneially gave a positive refusal to such as he was not afraid of 
offending by his frankness. In other oases he accommodated himself 
to the prevailing delusion.' In sending a copy of his Ephmerides to 
Piofessor Qerlach, he wrote, that they were noOiing hu wortkleae cm- 
Jectures; but was obliged to devoto himself to them, or he would 
have starved. “ Ye ovcrwise philosophers,” he exclaimed, in his 
Teriku hvterveniem; “ye censure this daughter of astronomy beyond 
her deserts J Know ye not that shg must mpport her mother ly her 
charms f The scanty i-eward of an astronomer would not provide him 
with bread, if men did not entertain hopes of reading tlie future in 
the heavens.” 

Nechomancy was, next to astrology, the pretended science most 
resorted to, by those who wislied to piy into the future. The earliest 
instance upon record is that of the witch of Endor and the spirit of 
Samuel. Nearly all the nationr of autitiuity believed in the poss'ilnlity 
of suimnoniug departed ghosts to disclose the awful secrets that God 
made clear to the disembodied. Ittany passages in allusion to this 
subject will at once suggest themselves to the classical reader; but 
this art was never carried on openly in any countiy. All govern¬ 
ments looked upon it as a crime of the deepest dye. While astrology 
was encouraged, and its professors courted and lewarded, necroman¬ 
cers were universally condemned to the sbike or the gallows. Roger 
Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Arnold of Villcneuve, and many others, 
were accused by the public opinion of imuiy centuries, of meddling 
in these unhallowed matters. So deep-rooted has always been the 
popular delusion wi-h respect to aeculations of this kind, that no 
crime was ever disproved with such toil and difficulty. That it met 
great encouragement, nevertheless, is evident from the 'tast numbers 
of protondcra to it; who, in spite of the danger, have existed in all 
ages and countries. '■ 

Gbomahot, or the art of AretelKng the future by means of lin^ 
and circles, and other mathematical figures drawn on the earth, is 
still extensively practised in Asiatic countries, but is almost unknown 
in Kurepe. 

* Acguby, from the flight or entrails' of bh-ds, so favourite a study 
among the Romans, is, in like manner, exploded in Europe. Its 
most assidudus professors, at the present day, are the abominable 
Thugs of India. , 

Divikatiok, of which there are many kinds, boasts a more en* 
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during ]«putation. It has held an empire over the minds of men 
from the earliest periode of recorded history, and is, in all probability, 
coeval with time itself. It was practised alike by the Jews, the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Bomaus; 
is equally knowir to all modem nations, in every part of the world; 
and is not unfamiliar to the untutoi-ed tribes that roem .in the wilds 
of Africa and America. Divination, as practised in civdised Europe 
at the present day, is chiefly ton cards, the tea-cujf, and the lines on 
the palm of the l\and. Gipsies alone make a profession of it; but 
there are tho'isauds and tens of thoflsauds of humble families in which 
the good-wife, and even the good-man, resort to the grounds at the 
bottom of their tea-cups, to Unow whether the next harvest will be 
abundant, or their sow bring forth a numerous litter; and in which 
the young.niaidous look to the same place to know when they are to 
be married, and whetlier the man of their choice is to be dark or fair-, 
rich or poor, kind or cmel. Divination by cards, so gi-eat a favourite 
among the modems, is, of course, a modem science; as cards do not 
yt t'. fist an antiquity of mucii more than four hundred years. Divi¬ 
nation by Hie pahn, so confidently believed in* by half the village 
la ses in Europe, is of older date, and seems to have boon known to 
tlie Egyptians in the time of the patriarchs; as well as divination by 
tlio cup, wliicb, as we are informed iu Genesis, was practised by Joseph. 
Divination by the rod was also practised by the Egyptians. In com¬ 
paratively recent times, it was protended that by this means hidden 
treasures could lie discovered. It now appears to be altogether ex¬ 
ploded in Europe. Ouoraancy, or the foretelling a man's fate by the 
lettei's of his name, and the various transpositions of which they arc 
c,apablc, is a more modem sert of divination; but it reckons compara¬ 
tively few believers. 

The following list of the various species of divination foi-merly iu 
use, is given by Gaule iu bis 1' rgastromower, and quoted iu Hone’s 
Vear-Book, p. 1517. * 

. Stereommicy, or divining by the elements. 

Acmmncy, or-diviuiug by the air, 

P^mitancy, by lire. 

Hydromaiicy, by water. 

Gmnawy, by earth. 

Theoimncy, pretending to divine by the revelation of the Spirit, 
and by the Scriptures, or word of Gftd. 

Bemotwmmcy, by the aid of devils and evil spirits. 

Idxdmmuvof, by idols, images, and figures. 

Psychonumey, by the soul, affections, or dispositions of men. 
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by the entnuls of hutnan behigs. 
Thmomawi/, by beauts. 

Omittmmnci/, by birds. 
lehtkymMm/, by fishes. 

Botammatm/, by herbs. 

LUhmmney, by stones. 

KUromancji, by lots. 

Oneirmmiwy, by dreams. 

Onmmnaj, by names. 

AriihiwMii, by numbers. 

Logarilhmncj/, by logarithms. 

Sterm»mmy, by the marks from the breast to the belly. 
Gastro>mmcy, by the sound of, or marks upon the belly. 
0-mjihulomancy, by the naval. 

CkimtwMtj, by the hands. 

Podotiumry, by the feet. 

(hidij/omanni, by the nails. 

Ceph(deonom(nu>y^ by asses’ heads. 

. Teiihrommwy, by ashes. 

KnjmmwiUj/, by smoke. 

Knimmmm/, by the burning of incense. 

Cermmvaj, by the melting of wax. 

Lemncrmaney, by basins of water. 

Katoptronimwf, by luukiug-ghtsscs. 

ChaHammuy, by writing in papers, and by Valentinee. 
dmhammxiMtj, by knives and swords. 

Cryttalhmanai, by cfystids. 

Dactylomiimi/, J)y rings. 

KosHurnmniy, by sieves. 

AximnuDwy, by saws, 

CItalmmney, by vessels of brass, or other motai. 

by skins, bones, 

Aslnuiuittm/, by stars. 
fkiomancy,%y shadows. 

AatMyuhiimmji, )>y dice. 

Oinomawy, by the lees of wine. 

Sycomatwy, by figs. 

Tyrmanen, by cheese. 

AI/ihiloimMi/, by mail, flour, or bran. 

Krit/iomaticy, by com hr grain. 

Alectromancy, by cocks. 

Gynmuiney, by cii-cles. 

Xampadnmmtci/, by caudles and lamps. 
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Omiko-ckitioism, or the art of intei’prcting dreams, is a relic ot 
tlie most remote ages, which has subsisted through all the changes 
that moral or physical revolutions have operated in the world. The 
records of five thousand years bear abundant testimony to tlie univer¬ 
sal diffusion of the belief, that the skilful could read the futui-e in 
dreams. The rules of the art, if any existed in ancfsni times, are not 
known; but in Our day, one simple rule opens the whole se<iret. 
Breams, say all the wiseactips in Christendom, are to be interpreted 
by contraries. Thus, if you dream of filth, you will acquire some¬ 
thing valuable; if you dream oftl’e dead, you will hear news of the 
living; if you dream of gold and silver, you run a risk of being with¬ 
out either; and if you dream you have many friends, you wiU bo jw- 
secuted by many enemies. The rule, however, does not hold good in 
all cases.* It is fortunate to di'eani of little pigs, but unfortunate to 
dream of big bullccks. If you dream you have lost a tooth, you may 
be sure that you will shortly lose a friend; and if you dream that 
yf>uv 1 ouse is on fire, you will receive news from a far countiy. If 
yoi Ji'cam of vemiin, it is a sign that there will be sickness in your 
family; arid if you dream of serpents, you will have friends who, in 
the course of time, will prove your bitterest enemies; but, of all 
dreams, it is most fortunate if you dream that you are wallowing up 
to your neck in mud and mire. Clear water is a sign of grief; and 
gi’cat troubles, distress, and perplexity are predicted, if you dream 
that you stand naked in the public streets, ahd know not where to 
find a garment to shield ypu from the gaze of the multitude. 

In many parts of Great Britain, .and the continents of KurojMi and 
America, there are to be found elderly w8meu in the villages and 
couutiy-placcs whose inteiprctations of dreams are looked upon with 
as much reverence as if they were oracles. In districts remote from 
towns it is tiot uncommon to find the meml)ers of a family regularly 
every morning narrating their dreams at the breakfast-table, and be¬ 
coming happy or miserablr fo. the day according to their inteipreta- 
tion. There is not a flower that blossoms, or fruit lhat ripens, that, 
dreamed of, is not ominous of either good or evil to such people. 
JBveiy tree of the field or the forest is endowed with a siraila;' influ¬ 
ence over the fate of moidals, if seen in the night-visions. To dream 
of the ash, is the sign of a long jouniey; and of an oak, prognosti¬ 
cates long life and prosperity. To dream you stript the bark off any 
tree, is a sign to a maiden of an approaching loss of a character; to a 
manied woman, of a family bereavement^ and to a inan^ of an sicces- 
sion of fortune. To dream of a leafless tree, is a sign of gi-eat sorrow; 
and of a bradehless trunk, a sigh of despair and suicide. The elder- 
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tree is more auspicious to the sleeper; while the fir-tree, better still, 
betokens all manner of comfort and prosperity. The lime-tree pre¬ 
dicts a voyage across the ocean; while the yew and the alder are 
ominous of sickness to the young and of death to the old.* Among 
the flowers and fmits charged with raessagos for the futiwe, the fol- 
lowiiigisa list of the most important, arranged fi’om approved sources, 
in alphabetical order: 

Asparaffus, gathered end tied up in bundles, is an omen of tears. 
If you see it growing in yourrdreams, it is a sign of good for¬ 
tune. 

Ahes, without a flower, lietokens long life; in flower, betokens a 
legacy. 

Artiekohes. This vegetable is a sign that you will receive, in a short 
time, a favour from the hands of those from whom you would 
least expect it. 

A<jrimoni/, This herb denotc.s that there will be sickness in your 
house. 

dnemoM predicts love. 

Auriculas, in beds, denote Imk ; in pots, mamage; while to gather 
them, foretells widowhood. 

Bilherrm predict a pleasant excuision. 

JDrovm-flmeen an increase of family. 

CauUjlwvers predict that all your friends will slight you, or that you 
will fall into poverty and find no one to pity you. 

DoeJe-leaves, a present from the country. " 

Daffodils. Any maiden^ who dveiims of daflTodils is warned by her 
good angel to avoid f^ing into a wood wivh her lover, or into any 
dark or retired ^laco where she might not be able to make peo¬ 
ple hear her if she cried out. Alas for her if she pay.no attention 
to the warning I 

“ N ever again shall she pufc garland on; 

Jnstond of it she’ll wear md cj-pross now, 

And bitter elder broken from the bough." 

* It. Is quite astonishing to see the givot demand there is, both iii England and 
France, for drcani-books, and other trash of the same kind. 'Pwo l«>okB in England enjok"-, 
an estraordlnarjr popularity, and have nm through upwards of fifty editions In as many ’ 
years In I.ondon alone, besides being reprinted in Manchester, Edinburgh, Olasgow, and 
Dublin. One Is Hother Bridgsfs Vr&mdfeok mid Oracle of Fate; the other is the Korwood 
O.f j It is stated, on the anthority of one who is cuiious in those matters, tliat them 
Is a demand for these works, whlc^ are sold at sums varying from a penny to sirpenoe, 
chlofiy to scrvagt-girls and imperfeetiy-edneated people, all over the country, of upwards 
of eleven thousand annuaUy; and that at no period dnring (he lest thirtjsyears has the 
average number sold been loss than this. The total number during^hts period would 
thus amount to 330,000. 
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Figt, if green- betoken embarrassment} if dried, money to the poor, 
and mirth to the rich. 

Heart'i-eaae betokens heart’s pain. 
lAliei predict joy ; waUr-liliefi, danger from the sea. 
betoken a separation. 

Pomefframtes predict happy wedlock to those who aro‘single, and 
lecouciliation to those who are married and have disagreed. 
(iuinm prognosticate pleasant company. 

Rom denote happy love, not i^inixed with sorrow from other 
sources. 

Sorrd. To dream of this herb is a sign that you will shortly have 
occasion to exert all your prudence to overcome some great cala¬ 
mity. 

Svnflowefa shew that yotm pride will bo deeply wounded. 

Videti predict evil to the single, and joy to the married. 

Tdloto-fiomrs of any kind predict jealousy. 

Yt'u-bt,rries predict loss of character to both sexes. 

• 

’'t should bo observed that the rules for the iutei-pretation of 
dreams are far from being imivcrsal. The chocks of the peasant girl 
of England glow with pleasure in the morning after she lias di’oamed 
of a rose, while the payaamve of Normandy dreads disappointment and 
vexation for the very same reason. The Switzer who dreams of an- 
oak-tree docs not share in the Englishman’s, joy ; for he imiigiucs 
that the vision was a warning to him that, from some trifling cause, 
an overwhelming calannty will burst over Jiim. Thus do the igno 
rant and the credulous torment themselves ; thus do they spread 
their nets to catch vexation, and pass their lives between hopes which 
are of no vaJ^e and fears wliich are a positive evil. 

Omens. Among the other yeans of self-annoyance upon which 
men have stumbled, in tiwir vain hope of discovering the future, 
signs and omens hold a conspicuous place. There is scarcely an oc¬ 
currence in nature which, happening, ..« a certain tjme, is not looked 
upon by some persons as a prognosKJator either of good or evil. The 
latter are in the greatest number, so much inore ingenious are we in 
tormenting ourselves than in discovering reasons for enjoyment in the 
things that surround us. We go out of our course to make ourselves 
uncomfortable; the cup of life is not hitter enough to our palate, 
and we distil superfluous poison to put into it, or conjure up hideous 
things to ffijjliteu ourselves a^ which would never exist if wo did 
not make them. “ We suffer,” says Addison,* “ as much from 
* SpecUitor Ko. 7, March ^ 1710-11 
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trifliitg aocideute as from real evils. I have known the shcotuig of 
a star spoil a night’s rest^ and have seen a man in love grow pale and 
lose his appetite upon the plucking of a merrythought. A screech- 
owl at midnight has alarmed a family more than a band of robbers; 
nay, the voice cf a cricket has struck more terror than the roaring 
of a lion. There is nothing so inoonsideiablo which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination that is filled with omens and prognostics. 
A rusty nail or a crooked pin shoot up into prodigies.” 

The century and a quarter tljpt has passed away since Addison 
ifrote has seen the fall of many errors. Many fallacies and delusions 
have been crushed under the foot of Time since then; but this has 
been left unscathed, to frighten the weak-minded and embitter their 
existence. A belief in omens is not oonfiii'id to the humble and un- 
, informed. A general who led an array with credit has been known 
to feel alarmed at a winding-sheet in the candle; and learned men, 
who had honourably and fairly earned the highest lionours of litera¬ 
ture, liave been seen to gather their little ones around tliem, aSd fear 
tliat one would lie snatched away, because, 

“ When stole upon the time the deiul of night, 

And heavy sloop Imd closed up inoi-tal eyes," 

a dog in the street was howling at the moon. Persons who would 
acknowledge freely that the belief in omens was unworthy of a man 
of sense, have yet confessed at the same time that, in spite of their 
reason, they have been niiiible to conquer tlieir foai’S of doatli when 
tlicy heai-d the harmless insect called the death-watch ticking in the 
widl, or saw an oblong Sallow coal fly gut of the flix). 

Many other evT omens besides those mentioned above alarm tlie 
vulgar ami the weak. If a sudden shivering comes over.such people, 
they believe that, at tiiat instant, an enemy is treading over the spot 
that, will one day he tlieir giiive. If they meet a sow when they first 
walk ahread in the morning, it is an omen of evil for that day. To 
meet an ass, is in like manner unlucky. It is also very uiifortunato 
to walk under a ladder; to forget to eat goose on the festival of St. 
Michael; to tread upon a beetle, or to eat the twm nuts that are 
sometimes found in oiie shell. Woe, in like manner, is predicted 
to that wight who inadvertently upsets the salt; (aoh grain that is 
overthrown will bring to him a day of sorrow. If thirteen persons 
sit at table, one of them will die within the year; aud all of them 
will be unhappy. Of all evil omens this is the worst. The fecetious 
Dr. Kitchener used to observe that there was one case'in which he 
heliovod that it was really unlucky for thirteen persons to sit down 
to dinr-er, aud that was when there was only dinner enough for twelve. 
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Unfortunately for their peace of mind, the great majority of people do 
not take this wise view of the matter. In almost every country of 
Europe the some superstition prevails, and some cany it so far as to 
look upon the niunW thirteen as in every way ominous of evil; and 
if they find thirteen coins in their purse, oast away the odd one like 
a p<)lluted thing. The philosophic Berauger, in hia exquisite song, 
Thirteen at TaUe, has taken a poetical view of this humiliating super¬ 
stition, and mingled, as is his wont, a lesson of genuine wisdom in 
his lay. Being at dinner, he overthrows the salt, and, looking round 
the room, discovers that he is tho thirteenth guest. While he is 
mourning his unhappy Site, and conjuring up visions of disease and 
sufieriug and the grave, he is suddenly startled by the apparition of 
Death herself, not in the shape of a grim foe, with skeletqn-ribs and 
menacing dart, but of an angel of light, who’ shews the folly of tor¬ 
menting ouiaelves with the dread of her approach, when she is the 
friend, latlier than the enemy, of man, and frees us from tho fctteia 
which bind us to the duet. 

.' men could bring themselves to look upon death in this manner, 
living well and wisely till her inevitable approach, how vast a store 
of grief and vexation would they spare themselves! 

Among good omens, one of the must conspicuous is to meet a 
piebald horse. To meet two of these animals is still more fortunate; 
and if on such an occasion you spit thrice, and form any reasorublo 
wish, it will bo gratified within throe days. It is also a sign of good 
fortune if you inadvertently put on yotrr stocking wrong side out. 
If you wilfully wear yorrr stocking in this fashion, no good will come 
of it. It is very lucky to sneeze twice; but if you sneeze a third 
time, the omen loses its power, and your good fortune will be nipirod 
in tire bud. if a strairge dog follow you, and fawn on you, and wish 
to attach itself to you, it is a sign of very great prosperity. Just as 
fortunate is it if a strange male eat comes to your house and manifests 
friendly intentions towards your family. If a she ca^, it is an omen, 
on the contrary, of very great misfortune. If a swarm of bees alight 
in your garden, some very high honour lird great joys await you. 

. Besides these glimpses of the futi^re, you may know something of 
your fate by a diligent atterrtion to every itching that yorr may feel 
in yorrr body. Thus, if the eye or the nose itches, it is a sigrr yon 
will be shortly vexed; if the foot itches, you will tread upon strange 
ground; and if the elbow itches, you will change your bedfellow, 
itchurg of the right hand prognosticates that you will soon have a 
srrm of mou&y ; and, of the left, jhat you will be called upon to dis 
burse it. * • 

These tme but a few of the omens which are generally credited as 

Ttm. I. 17 
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modem Europe. A complete list of them would fatigue from its 
length, and sicken from its absurdity. It would be still more unpro¬ 
fitable to attempt to specify the various delusions of the same kind 
which are believed among oriental nations. Every readerwiU remember 
the comprehensive formula of cursii^ preserved in Triiiram S/iarut ^— 
curse a man after any fashion you remember or can invent, you will 
be sure to find it there. The oriental creed of omens is not loss com¬ 
prehensive. Every movement of the body, eveiy emotion of the 
mind, is at certain times an omen. Every form and object in nature, 
even the shape of the clouds and the changes of the weather; every 
colour, every sound, whether of men or animals, or birds or insects, 
or inauimate things, is an omen. Nothing is too trifling or inconsi¬ 
derable to inspire a hope which is not worth chenshing, or a fear 
which is sufficient to embitter existence. * 

From the belief in omens spriiigs the superstition that hivs, from 
very early ages, set apart certain days, as moi-e favouinble than others, 
for prying into the secrets of futmity. The following, copied ver¬ 
batim from the popular Bream and Omen Booh of Mother Bridget, 
will shew the belief of the people of England at the present day. 
Those who are curious as to the ancient history of these observances, 
will find abundant aliment in the Every-day Booh. 

“ The 1«J of January. —If a young maiden drink, on going to bed, 
a pint of cold spring water, in which is beat up an amulet, composed 
of tho yolk of a pullet’s egg, the legs of a spider, and the skin of an 
eel pounded, her future destiny will he revealed to her in a dream. 
This charm fails of eSfeot if tried an^ other day of the year, 

“ Valentine JDaji/.—Let a single woman go out of her own door very 
early in the morning, and if the first person she meets he a wovinn, 
she will not be married that year j if she meet a man she will l )0 
married within three months. 

“ Lady Bay. —The following charm may be tried this day with 
certain success: String thirty-one nuts on a stifrig, composed of red 
worsted mixed with blue silk, and tie it round your neck on going to 
bed, repeating these lines: 

“ Oh, I wish! oh, I wish to sea 
Who my true lovo is to bel 

Shortly aft« midnight, you will see your lover in a dream, and be 
informed %t the same time of all the principial events of your fu¬ 
ture life. • 

“ St. Svnthin'a Eve. —Select three things you m6st'’wish to know; 
write them down with • new pen and red ink on a sheet of fine wove 
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papoi*, from which 70U must previously cut off all the coruei-s and 
bum them. Fold the paper into a true lover’s knot, and wrap round 
it three hairs from your head. Place the paper under your pillow for 
ttirce successive nights, and your curiosity to know the futuie will 
^ satMed. 

“ *bit. Mari’s JUse ,—Repair to the nearest ohurehyard as the clock 
strikes twelve, and take from a grave on the south side of the church 
three tufts of grass (the longer and ranker the better), and on going 
to bed place them under your pi^ow, repeating earnestly throe seve¬ 
ral times, 

‘The Eve of St. Mark by prediction is blest, 

Sot therefore my hopes and my fctii-s all to rest: 

Lot me kno w my fate, whether weal or woo; 

Whotlior iny rank’s to be high or low; 

Whether to live single, or bo a bride, 

And the destiny my star doth provide.’ 

Should you have no dream that night, you will be single and mise- 
rauie all your life. If you dream of thunder and lightning, your life 
will be one of great difficulty and sorrow. 

“ GanJlemas Ess .—On this night (which is the purification of the. 
Virgin Mary), let three, five, seven, or nine young maidens assemble^ 
together in a square chamber. Hang iti each corner a bundle of sweet 
herbs, mixed with me and rosemary. Then mix a cake of flour, olive- 
oil, and white sugar; every maiden having au equal share in the 
making and the expense of it. Afterwards it must be cut into equal 
pieces, each one marking the piece as she qjits it with the initials of 
her name. It is then to lie Is'ked one hour before the fire, not a word 
being spoken the whole time, and the maidens sitting with their arms 
and knees across. Kach piece of cake is then to be wrapped up in a 
sheet of paper, oa which each maiden shall write the love part of 
Solomon’s Songs. If she put this under her pillow she will dream 
trae. She will see her futdrs husband and every one.of her children, 
and will know besides whether her family will bo poor or prosperous, 
a comfort Jo her or the contrary. 

• “ Midsummer .—Take three rosfes, smoko them with sulphur, and 
exactly at three in the day bury one of the roses under a yew-tree; 
the second in a newly-made grave, and put the third under your pil¬ 
low for three nights, and at the end of that period burn it in a fire of 
charcoal. Your dreams during that time will be prophetic of your 
future destiny, arc,, what is stUl more curious and valuable, says 
Mother Bridget, the man whom you are to wed will enjoy no peace 
till he comes* and visits you. Besides this, you will perpetually 
haunt his dreams. 
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“ Si. John's jEW.—Make a new pincushion of the very best black 
velvet (no inferior quality will answer the purpose), and on one side 
stick your name at full length with the very smallest pins that can be 
bought (none other will do). On the other side make a cross with 
some very large pins, and surround it with a circle. Put this into 
your stocking when you take it off at night, and hang it up at the 
foot of the bod. All your future life will pass before you in n 
dream. 

“ First New Moon of the year .—On the first new moon in the 
year take a pint of clear spring water, and infuse into it che white of 
an egg laid by a whUe hen, a glass of mhiie wine, three almonds 
peeled white, and a tablespoonful of white rose-water. Drink this on 
going to bed, not making more nor less than three draughts of it; 
repeating the following versos throe several times in a cloivr distinct 
voice, but not so loud as to be qverhoard by any body : 

‘ Jf I dreiun ofwiitov pure 
Uofdro tlio coining mom. 

’I'is a sifoi I shall be poor, 

And unto wcalUi not born. 

If 1 dream of tasting beer, 

Middling thou will be my cheer— 

(Jhoqucr’d with the good and bad, 

Sometinios joyfid, sometimes sad; 

But should r droiun of drinking wine, 

Wealth and plonaiu-c will be mine. 

The Btrongor the drink, the hotter Iho choor— 

Droams of my destiny, npjioar, appear!’ 

“ Twenty-ninth ifPSyrnary .—This ,day, as it only occurs once in 
four years, is pocuUarly auspicious to those who desire to have a glance 
at futurity, especially to young maidens hurtling with anxiety to know 
the appeaiance and complexion of their future lords. The charm to 
be adopted is the following: Stick t\yciity-sevon of the smallest pins 
that are made, .three by three, into a tallow candle. Light it up at 
the wrong end, and then place it in a oitndlestick made out of clay, 
which must be drawn from a virgin’s grave. Place this omtlie chim¬ 
ney-place, in the left-hand comer, exactly as the clock strikes twelve, 
and go to bed immediately! When the candle is burnt out, take the 
pins and put them into your left shoe ; and before nine nights have 
elapsed your fate will be revealed to you.” 

Wo have, now taken a hasty review of the various modes of seek¬ 
ing to discover the future, especially as practised fai modem times. 
Ihc main features of the folly appear essentially thfr' same in all 
countries. National character,and peculiarities operate some differ- 
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euce of interpretation. The mountaineer makes the natural pheuo* 
mena which he most frequently witnesses prognosticative of the future. 
The dweller in the plains, in a .similar manner, seeks to know his &te 
among the signs of the tilings that surround him, and tints his super¬ 
stition with the hues of his own clime. The same spirit animates 
them alt—the same desire to know that which Inhnitc Mercy has 
concealed. There is but little probability that the oariosity of man¬ 
kind in this respect will ever be wholly eradicated. Death and ill 
fortune are continual bugbears to the weak-minded, the irreligious, 
and the ignorant; and while sdch exist in the world, divines will 
preach upon its impiety and philosophers discourse upon its absurdity 
in vain. Still it is evident that these follies have greatly ditaiuishedL 
Soothsayers and prophets have lost the oindit they formerly enjoyed, 
and skulk in secret now where they pnee shewed their faces in the 
blaze of day. So far there is manifest improvement. 
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Some dccinod thorn wondrous wis 
And soinQ. believed tbciu omd. 

UmlUt d ^Umirel. 

r ^ 

HE wonderful iiiilueiice of imagination in 
the cure of diseases is well known. A 
motion of the hand, or a glance of the 
eye, will throw a wtmk and ci-cdulous pa¬ 
tient into a fit; and a pill made of bread, 
if taken with suflicient faith, will operate a 
cure better than all the drugs in the pharma- 
copteia. The Prince of Orange, at the siege 
of Breda, in 1C25,.cured all his Boldier.s, who 
were dying of the scurvy, by a pbilanlhropic 
piece of quackery, wMch he played upon them 
with the knowledge of the physicians, .when 
all other means had failed.* Many hundreds 
of instances, of a similar kind, might be re¬ 
lated, especially from the history of witchciaft. 
The punmeries, strange gesticulations, and barbar¬ 
ous jargon of witches and sorcerers, which frightened 
crddulous Mid nervous women, brought on all those 
symptoms of hysteria and other similar diseases, so 
well understood now, but which were then supposed 
to be the work of the Devil, uot only by the victims 
tod the public in general, but by the operators 
themselves. 

In the age when alchymy began to fall into some 
disrepute, and learning to lift up its voice against 


* Bee Vail dcr Mye*s account of tbo siege of Breda. The gan*ison, being afQiotvd with 
scurvy, ilio IMncc of Orange sent ilie physicians two or three small phials, rontainlng a 
decoction of camomile, wormwood, and camphor, telling them to pretend tli.it it was u 
medicine of the greatest value and exlremest rarity, which had been pi*ocurcd with very 
much danger antf dliUcnlty fi'om the East; and so strong, that;tM'o or three drops would 
impart a Itoallng virtue to a gallmi of wtiter. The soldiers had faith in their com< 
mander; they took tlio medicine with cheerful faces, and grew well rapidly. They 
aftcrwawls tlirongcd alKuU the prinoo in groups of twenty and thirty at a time, praising 
his skill, and loading him wltli protestations of gratitude. 
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it, a new dciumon, based upon this power of inmginatiou, suddenly 
arose, and found apostles among all the alchymists. Numbers of 
them, forsaking their old pursuits, made themselres magnetisers. It 
appeared firet in the shape of mineral, and afterwards of animal, mag¬ 
netism, under which latter name it survives to this day, and numbers 
its dupes by thousands. 

The mineral magnetisers claim the first notice, as the worthy pre¬ 
decessors of the quacks of the present day. The honour claimed for 
Taracelsus, of Iwing the first of the KoSicrudanB, has been disputed; 
but Ills clain. to be considered the Irst of the magnetisers can scarcely 
bo challenged. It has been already mentioned of him, in the part of 
this work which treats of alchymy, that, like nearly all the dis¬ 
tinguished adepts, he was a physician; and pretended, not only to 
make gold and confer immoitality, but to cure all diseases. lie was 
the first who, with the latter view, attributed occult and miraculous 
powera to the magnet. Animated apparently by a sincere conviction 
that 'he magnet was the philosopher’s stone, which, if it could not 
tri:. mute metals, could soothe all human sufiTering and arrest the 
progress of decay, he travelled for many years m Persia and Arabia, 
in search of the mountain of adamant, so famed in oriental fables. 
When he practised as a physician at Basle, he called one of his nos- 
trams by the name of azoth—a stone or crystal, which, he said, con¬ 
tained magnetic properties, and cured epilepsy, hysteria, and spas¬ 
modic affections. He soon found imitiitors. His fame spread far .and 
near; and thus were sown the first seeds of that error which has since 
taken root and flourished so widely. In spite of the denial of modem 
practitioners, this must he considered the (frigin of magnetism ; for 
we find that, beginning with 1 aracelsus, there was a regular succession 
of mineral magnetisers until Mesmer appeared, and gave a new feature 
to the delusiSn. 

Paracelsus boasted of being able to tramiiant disoases frem Uie 
human frame into the flRTth, by means of the magnet. lie said there 
were six ways by which this might be effected. One* of them will be 
qiiitc sufiicient as a specimen. “If a person suffer from disease, 
either local or general, let the following .reme^ be tried. Take a 
magnet, impregnated with mummy,* and mixed with rich earth. In 

* Mummies vere of scrcrat kinds, and aroro all of great use in magnotio medieinoft 
raracolsus enumerates six kinds of miinimteB; the first four only diileiing in the compo¬ 
sition used hy different people for preserving tlieir dead, are the Egyptian, Arabian, 
i’isasphaitos, and Libyan. The fifth mummy of pecultar power was nuide^from crimloals 
that had been Jianged; "for fvom such thoro Is a gentle siccation, that expungeth the 
watery humour, T^thout dostrojlng tUe‘ Jil and spirltuall, which is cherished by the 
heavenly luminarieB, and sb^n^heued continually by the afiluence and impulses of the 
celestial spirits; whence It may be properly eaU«d by the name of constellated or coles* 
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this earth sow some seeds that have a congruity or h(nnogeneity with 
the disease; then let this earth, well sifted and mixed ^th mummy, 
be laid in an earthen vessel; and let the seeds committed to it be 
watered daily with a lotion in which the diseased limb or body has 
been washed. Thus will the disease be transplanted from the human 
body to the seeds winch are in the earth. Having done this, trans¬ 
plant the seeds from the earthen vessel to the ground, and wait till 
they begin to sprout into herbs; as they increase, the disease will 
diminish; and when they have arrived at their full growth, it will 
disappear altogether.” 

Kircher the Jesuit, whose quarrel with the alohymists was the 
means of exposing many of their impostures, was a fimi believer in 
the efficacy of the magnet, llaviug been applied to by a patient 
afflicted witli hernia, he directed the man to swallow a small magnet 
reduced to powder, while he applied at the same time to the external 
swelling, a poultice made of filiiigs of iron. IIo expected that by this 
means the maguct, when it got to the corresponding place y'side, 
would draw iu the iron, and with it the tumour; wliich would thus, 
he said, bo safely and expeditiously reduced. 

As this new doctrine of magnetism spiead, it was found that 
wounds inflicted with any metallic substance could Ims cured by the 
magnet. In process of time, the delusion so increased, that it was 
deemed sufficient to magnetise a sword, to cure any hurt which that 
sword might have inflicted 1 This was the origin of the celebrated 
“ weapon-salve,” which excited so much attention alwut the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The following was the recipe given by 
Paracelsus for the C’we bf any wounds inflicted by a sharp weapon, 
except such as ha<{ penetrated the hcaS't, the brain, or the arteries. 
“ Take of moss growing on the head of a thief who has been hanged 
and left in the air; of real mummy j of human blood, sKll wium—of 
each, one ounce; of human suet, two ounces; of linseed oil, turpen¬ 
tine, and Armenian bole—of each, th'o dractois. Mix all well in a 
mortar, and keep the salve in an oblong, narrow uni,” 'With this 
salve the weapon, after being dipped in the blood from the wound, 
was to Iks carefully anointed, and then laid by in a cool place. In the 
mean time, the wound was to be duly washed with fair clean water, 
covered with a clean, soft, linen rag, and opened once a day to cleanse 
oflf punileut or other matter. Of the success of this ti-eatment, says 

tial miiramic.” Tbo sixth kind uf nitimiuy was made of corpuscles, or Bpirituai efllueuceK, 
radiated fi'om the living body; tll^ough we cannot get very dear ideas ou this head, or 
respecting tlio'manner in which they were canglit.— or, 8f/mpn- 
ihttieal J/uMmte, ahutracUd ft'om tUi Wwhi oj /voftccisus, aw/ trm^ak^ out <>J' the Latin, by 
Fernando Parkhurst. Gent. Loudon, 1653, pp. 2, 7. Qm^tod by ti>e ^onhjn (^mrkrXf/ 
Fevfew, rot. xii. p. 415. 
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tije writ® of the able vticle on Animal Magnetism, in the twelfth 
volume of thb Foreign, Qvartedy Iteview, there cannot be the least 
doubt} “ for surgeons at this moment follow exactly the same method, 
excgit anointing the weapon!” 

The weapon-salve continued to bo much spoken of on the Continent, 
and many eager clauuauts appeared for the honom- of the invention. 
Dr. Fludd, or A Fluctibus, the Bosicruciau, who ha: been already 
mentioned in a previous part of this volume, was very zealous in in¬ 
troducing it into England. He tried it with ^eat success in sevoi-al 
cases, and m wonder, for while ht’ kept up the spirits of his patients 
by boasting of the gi-eat efficacy of the salve, he never neglected those 
common, but much more important remedies, of washing, bandaging, 
&o. which the experience of all ages had declared sufficient for the 
purpose. ^ Fludd moreover declared, that the magnet was a remedy 
fur all diseases, if properly applied; but that man having, like the 
earth, a north and a* south pole, magnetism could only take place 
who?' his body was in a boreal position 1 In the midst of his popu- 
iai •/, an attack was made upon him and his favourite remedy, the 
salve ; which, however, did little or nothing to diminish the belief in 
■its efficacy. One “ Paisoii Foster” wrote a pampldct, entitled ffgplo- 
erisma Spongus; or, a Hpiinge to wi/ie away tl>« 'Weapon-Salve; iu 
which he declared, that it was as bad as witchcraft to use or recom¬ 
mend such an unguent; that it was invented by the Devil, who, at 
the last day, would seize upon eveiy person who had given it the 
slightest encouragement. “ In fact,” said Parson Foster, “ the Devil 
himself gave it to Paracelsus; Paracelsus to the emperor; the 
emperor to the courtier; the courtier to Paptista Porta; iind Bap- 
tista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of physic, yet living and pnictisiug 
in the famous city of London, who now stands tooth and nail for it.” 
Dr. Fludd, thus assailed, took up the pen in defence of his unguent, 
in a reply called Th< Sqvming of Parson Foster’s Spunge; wherein 
the Spunge-bmrer's immodest >.erriage and behaviour towards his bre¬ 
thren is detected ; the bitter flames of his danderous i sports are, by the 
shar]) vinegar of truth, corrected ami qvfte extinguishsd; ami. lastly, 
the virtuous validity of his spdnge in wiping away the weapon-sedve, is 
crushed out ami dean abolished. 

Shortly after this dispute a more distinguished believer in the 
weapon-salve made his appearance in the person of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
the sou of Sir Everard Digby, who was executed for his participation 
in tiro Gunpowder Plot. This gentleman, who, in other respects, 
was an acepmplished scholar and an able man, was imbued with all 
the extravagant notions of the ulchymists. He believed in the pliilo- 
Bopher’s stone, and wished to engage Descartes to devote his eiieigiei 
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to tlie discovery of the elixir of life, or some other means by nbicb 
the existence of man might be prolonged to on indefinite period. He 
gave his wife, the beautiful Venetia Anastasia Stanley, a dish of 
capons fed upon vipers, according to the plan supposed to have been 
.aid down by Arnold of Villeneuve, in the hope that she might there¬ 
by preserve her loveliness for a century. If such a man once took up 
the idea of tlio weapon-salve, it was to be expected that be would 
make the most of it. In his hands, however, it was changed from 
an unguent into a powder, and was called the powder of s^/mpathff, 
lie pretended that he had aciiuired’ the knowledge of it from a Car¬ 
melite friar, who had learned it in Persia or Armenia, fiw an oriental 
pliilosophcr of great renown. King James, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Buchingham, and many other noble personages, believed in 
its efficacy. The following remarkable instance of bis modp of cuie 
W!is read by Sir Keuelm to a society of lesimed men at Montpellier. 
Mr. James Howell, the well-knbwn author of the Detidrologia, and 
of various letters, coming by chance as two of his best friends were 
fighting a duel, rushed between them and endeavoured to part them. 
He seized the swoidbf one of the combatants by the hilt, wliilc, at 
the same time, he grasped the other by the blade. Being transported 
with fury one against the other, they struggled to rid themselves of 
the hindrance caused by their friend; and in so doing, the one whose 
sword was hold by the blade by Mr. Howell, drew it away roughly, 
and nearly cut bis hand off, severing the nerves and muscles, and 
penetrating to the bone. ' The other, almost at the same instant, 
disengaged his sword, and aimed a blow at the head of his antagonist, 
which Mr. Howell obsarving, raised liis wounded band with the 
rapidity of thought to prevent the blow* The sword fell on the back 
of his already wounued hand, and out it severely. “ It seemed,” 
Kvid Sir Kenolm Digby, “ as if some unlucky star ragei over them, 
that they should have both shed the blood of that dear friend for 
whose life they would have given their own, if they had been in their 
proper mind nt\he time.” Seeing Mr. Howell’s face all besmeared 
with blood from his wounded liand, they both threw down their 
swoi'ds and cmbiuced him, and bound up hie hand with a garter, to 
close the veins which were cut and hied profusely. They then con¬ 
voyed him home, and sent for a surgeon. King James, who wivs 
much attaohed to Mr. Howell, afterwards sent his own surgeon to 
attend him. We must continue the narrative in the words of Sir 
Kenolm Digby: “ It was »y chance,” says he, “ to be lodged hard 
by him; aiffi four or five days after, as I was ifiaking myself ready, 
he came to iiiy house, and prayed me to view his woupds. ‘ For I 
understand,’ said ho, ‘ that you have extraordinary remedies on such 
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oooaeicmB j and my sui^eons apprehend Borae fear that it may grow 
to a gangrene, and so the hand must be out off.’ In effect, his coun¬ 
tenance diecovered that he was in much pain, which, he said, was 
insupportable in regard of the extreme inflammation. I told him 1 
would willingly serve him 5 but if, haply, he knew the manner how I 
Could cure him, without touching or seeing him, it might be that ho 
would not expose himself to my manner of curing; bccaapo he would 
think it, peradventure, either ineffectual or superstitious. He re¬ 
plied, ‘ The many wonderful things which people have related luito 
me of your way of medicinement nRikes me nothing doubt at all of 
its efficacy; and all that I have to say unto you is comprehended in 
the Spanish proverb, Hajaae el niiiagro y hagedo Mahoma —Let the 
miracle be done, though Mahomet do it.’ 

“ Laslaed him then for any thing that had the blood upon it: so 
ho presently sent for his garter, wherewith his hand was first bound ; 
and as I called for a basin of water, as if I would wash my bauds, I 
took a handful of powder of vitriol, wliich I had in my study, and 
presoi-!' dissolved it. As soon as the bloody garter was brought me, 
I p'u it in the basin, observing, in the interim, what Mr. Howell 
did, who stood talking with a gentleman in a comer of my chamber, 
not regarding at aU what I was doing. He started suddenly, as if he 
had found some strange alteration in himself. I asked him what he 
ailed ? ‘ I know not what ails me, but I find that I' feel no more 
pain. Methiuks that a pleasing kind of freshness, as it were a wet 
cold napkin, did spread over my band, which hath taken away the 
inflammation that tormented mo before.’ I replied, ‘ Since, then, 
you feel already so much good of my medicament, I advise you to 
cast away all youi' plasters; ..iily keep the wound clean, and in a 
moderate temper betwixt heat and cold.’ This was presently repoitod 
to the Duke t>f Buckingham, and, a little after, to the king, who 
were both veiy curious to know the circumstances of the imsiiicss; 
which was, that after dinner I t. '>k the garter out of the water, .and 
put it to diy before a great . io. It was scaree dry before Mr. 
Howell’s servant ciime running, and saying that his master felt as 
mpeh burning as ever he had done, if ’’ob mom; for the heat was 
such as if his hand were betwixt coals of fire. I answered that, 
although that had happened at present, yet he should find ease in a 
short time; fer I know the reason of this new accident, and would 
provide aocoi-dingly; for his master should be free from that inflam¬ 
mation, it might be before he could possibfy return to him. But, iu 
case ho fonifd no ease, I wished him to come presently back again ; 
if not, he might forbear coming. Tlieroupon he went, and, .at the 
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instant I did put thS garter again into the water; theteupoa he 
found his master without any pain at all. To be biiffif, there was no 
cense of pain afterwards; but within fiye or six days the wounds were 
cicatrised and entirely healed.” 

Such is the marvellous story of Sir Kenehu Digby. Other prac¬ 
titioners of that age were not behind him in their pretensions, ii 
was not alwiiys thought necessary to use either the powder of sym¬ 
pathy, or the weapon-salve, to effect a cure. It was sufficient to 
magnetise the sword with the hand (the first faint dawn of the ani- 
nud theory), to relieve any pain tne same weapon had caused. They 
asserted, that if they stroked the sword, upwards with their lingers, the 
wounded person would feel immediate relief; but if they stroked it 
downwards, he would feel intolerable pain.* 

Another very singular notion of the power and capabilities of mag¬ 
netism was entertained at the same time. It .was believed that a 
spnpathetic idphalet could be made on the flesh, by means of which 
persons could correspond with each other, and communicate sll their 
ideas with the rapidity of volition, although thousands of raMes apart. 
From the aims of two persons a piece of flesh was cut, and mutually 
transplanted, while still warm and bleeding. The piece so severed 
grew to the new arm on which it was placed ; but still retained so 
close a sympathy with its native limb, that its old possessor was al¬ 
ways sensible* of any injuiy done to it. Upon these transplanted 
pieces wei-e tatooed the letters of the alphabet; so that, when a com¬ 
munication was to be made, either of the persons, though the wide 
Atlantic rolled between them, had only to prick his anu with a mag¬ 
netic needle, and straightway his friend received intimation that the 
telegraph was at work. Whatever le- i’er he piicked on his own arm 
pained the same letter on the arm of his coiTCspondeut. 

Contemporary with Sir Kcnelm Digby was the iR) less famous 
Mr. Valentine Groatraks, who, without mentioning magnetism, or 
laying claim to any theoiy, practised upon himself and othera a de¬ 
ception much more akin to the animal magnetism of the present day 
than the mineral magnctisiB it was then so much the fashion to study, 
lie was the son of an Irish gentleman, of good education and pro¬ 
perty, in the county of Cork. He fell, at an early age, into a sort of 
melancholy derangement. After some time he liad an impulse, or 
strange persuasion in his mind, which continued to present itself, 
whether he were sleeping or waking, that God had given him the 
power of curing the kuig’b evil. He mentioned this persuasion to his 

* ^cott, quoted hy Sir Walter Soot^ in the notes to tiie La^f i^fOtc hut Mu*- 

e. iU. V. xxfii* 
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wife, who very candidly told him that ho was a fool. He was not 
quite sure of this, notwithstanding the high authority from which it 
came, and determined to make trial of the power that was in him. 
A few days afterwards, he went to one 'William Maher, of Salters- 
bridgc, in the parish of Lismore, who was grievously afflicted with 
tlie king’s evil in his eyes, cheek, and throat. Upon this man, who 
was of abundant faith, he laid his hands, stroked him, and prayed 
fervently. He had the satisfaction to see him heal considerably in 
the course of a few days; and finally, with the aid of other remedies, 
to be quite cured. This success encouraged him in the belief that he 
had a divine mission. Day after day he had further impulses from 
on high that lie was called upon to cure the ague also. In the course 
of time he extended his powers to the curing of epilepsy, ulcers, aches, 
and lainebcss. All the county of Cork was in a commotion to see 
this extraoidinaiT physician, who certainly operated some very great 
benefit in cases where the disease was heightened by hypochondi-ia and 
dcprcscion of spirits. According to his own account,'* such great 
mu’i.i ! des resorted to him from divers places, that he liad no time 
to li.iiow his own business, or enjoy the company of his family and 
frier.Is. He was ol)liged to set aside three days in the week, from 
six in the morning till six at night, during which time only he laid 
hands upon all that came. Still the crowds which thronged around 
him were so great, that the neighbouring towns were not able to ac¬ 
commodate them. ^He thereupon left his house in the country, and 
went to Yonghal, toci-o the resort of sick people, not only from all 
parts of Ireland, but from England, continued so great, that the 
magistrates wero afraid they would infect tli8 place by their diseases. 
Several of these poor credulous people no sooner saw him than they 
fell into fits, and he restored them by waving his hand in their faces, 
and piaying 5ver tliem. Nay, he affimed that the touch of his glove 
had driven pains away, and, on one occasion, cast out from a woman 
several devils, or evil spirits,' vho toi-mented her day and night. 
“ Every one of these devils,” si.ys Grcatiuks, “ was like to choke her 
when it came up into her throat.” It it' evident from this that the 
woman’s complaint was nothing but by .tcria. 

The clei'gy of the diocese of Lisin./ro, who seem to have had much 
clearer iiotions of Greatraks’ pretensions than their parishioners, set 
their faces against the new prophet and worker of miracles. He was 
cited to appear in the Dean’s Court, and prohibited from laying on 
his hands for the future; but he cared nothing for the Church. He 
imagiued thkt he derived his powers direct from heaven, and con- 
• Grentraks^VecouQt of hlmsdlf, In f letter to the Ilonounible Rol^rt Boylo. 
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tiiiued to throw people into fits, and bring them to thejr senses agab, 
as nsual, almost exactly after the fashion of modem magnetisers. His 
reputation became, at last, so great, that Lord Conway sent to him 
from London, begging that he would come over immediately to cure 
a grievous headache which his lady had suffered for seveml years, 
and which the principal physicians of England had been puable to 
relieve. 

Greatraks accepted the invitation, and tried his manipulations and 
prayere upon Lady Conway. He failed, however, in affording any 
relief. The poor lady’s heacbche was excited by causes too serious 
to allow her any help, even from faith'and a lively imagination. He 
lived for some months in Lord Conway’s house, at Bagley, in War¬ 
wickshire, operating cm-es similar to those he had perfonned in Ire¬ 
land. lie afterwards removed to London, and took a"^ house in 
Linoohi’s-Inn Fields, which soon became the diAly resort of all the 
nervous and credulous women of the metropolis. A very amusing 
account of Greatraks at this time ( 1066 ) is given in the second'irolume 
of the Muedtanks St, J^rmiiond, under the title of the Irish pi-o- 
phet. It is the most graphic sketch ever m.ade of this early magiio- 
tiser. Whether his pretensions were more or less absurd than those 
of some of his successors,. who have lately made their appearance 
among us, would be hard to say. 

“ When M. de Commingos,” says St. Evremond, “was ambassa¬ 
dor from his most Christian majesty to the kigg of Great Britain, 
there came to London an Irish prophet, who passed himself off as a 
great worker of miracles. Some persons of quality having begged 
M. de Comminges to invite him to Ips house, that they might be 
witnesses of somag)f his mfraoles, the ambassador promised to satisfy 
them, as mnch to gratify his own curiosity as from courtesy to his 
friends; and gave notice to Greatraks that he would Ce glad to see 
him. 

“ A rumoun of the prophet’s coining soon spread all over the town, 
and the hotel of M. de Comminges was crowded by sick persons, who 
came full of confidence in* their speedy cure. The Irishman made 
them wait a considerable time for him, but came at last, in the midst 
of their impatience, with a grave and simple countenance, that shewed 
no signs of his bebg a cheat. Monsieur de Commhiges prepared to 
question him strictly, hoping to discourse with him on ^e matters 
that he had read of in Van Helmont and Bodinus; but he was not 
able to do so, much to Us regret, for the crowd became ^o great, and 
cripples and others pressed around so impatiently to be toe first cured, 
that the servants were obliged to use threats, and even foioe, before 
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they could establish order among thorn, or place them in proper 
ratios. 

“ The prophet affirmed that all diseases were caused by evil spirits. 
Every infirmity was with him a ease of diabolical possession. The 
first that was presented to him was a man suffering from gout and 
rheumatism, and so severely that the physicians had been unable to 
cure him. ‘ Ah,’ said the miracle-worker, ‘ I have seeii a good deal 
of this sort of ^irits when I was in Ireland. They are watciy spirits, 
who bring on cold shivering, and^jxcite an overflow of aqueous hu¬ 
mours in our poor bodies.’ Then addressing the man, ho said, ‘ Evil 
spirit, who hast quitted thy dwelling in the waters to come and afflict 
this miserable body, I oommuad thee to quit thy new abode, and to 
retuni to thine ancient habitation! ’ This said, the sick man was 
ordered t8 withdraw, sind another was brought forward in his place. 
This new comer said he was tormented by the melancholy vapours. 
In fact, he looked like a hypochondriac ; one of those persons, dis¬ 
eased m imagirration, and who but too often become so in reality. 
‘ Ai i d spirit,’ said the lidshman, ‘ return, I command thee, into the 
air;—exercise thy natural vocation ofraisiug tempests, and do not 
e.xoite any more witrd in this sad unlucky body 1’ This man was im¬ 
mediately turned away to make room for a third patient, who, in the 
Irislimau’s opinion, was only tormented* by a little bit of a sprite, 
who could not withstand his command for an instant. lie pretended 
that he recognised this sprite by some marks which were irrvisiblc to 
tire company, to whom he turned with a smile, and said, ‘ This sort 
of spirit does not often do much harm, and js always very diverting.’ 
To hear him talk, one would ve imagined that ho knew ^ about spi¬ 
rits,—-their names, their rank, their numbers, their employment, and 
all the functions they were destined to ; and he boasted of being 
much better acquainted with the intrigues of demons than he was 
with the affairs of men You <ean hardly imagine what a reputation 
he gained in a short time. <" aholics and Protestants visited hun 
from every part, all believing that power from heaven Wiia in his 
hands.” 

• After relating a rather equivocal ad. mture of a husband and wife, 
who implored Greatraks to cast out the devil of dissension which had 
crept in between them, St. Evremond thus sums up the effect he pro¬ 
duced on the popular mind: “ So great was the confidence in him, 
that the blind fancied they saw the ligtt which they did not see 
, —the deaf jimagined that they heard—the lame that they walked 
straight, andjthe paralytic that they had recovered the use of their 
limbs. An idea of health mode the sick fcigot for a while their ma- 
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ladiea; and imagination, which was not less aowe in, those merely 
diawn by curiosity than in the sick, gave a false view to the one 
class, from the desire of seeing, as it operated a false cure ou the 
other from the strong desire of being healed. Such was the power of 
the Irishman over the mind, and such was the influence of the min^ 
upon the hodj. Nothing was spoken of in London but his prodigies; 
and these prodigies were supported by such great authorities, that 
the bewildered multitude believed them almost without examination, 
while more enlightened people di^ not dare to reject them from them 
awn knowledge. The public opinion, timid and enslaved, respected 
this imperious and, apparently, well-authenticated error. Those who 
saw through the delusion kept their opinion to themselves, knowing 
how useless it was to declare their disbelief to a people filled with 
prejudice andadmuation.” * 

About the same time that Yalcntine Greatraks was thus nvtgnet- 
ininff the people of London, an Italian, enthusiast, named Fiancisco 
Lagnone, was performing the same tricks in Italy, and with Js great 
success. He had onjy to touch weak women with his hands, or some¬ 
times (for tlie sake of working moro effectively upon their famvticism) 
with a relic, to make them fall into fits, and manifest all the symp¬ 
toms of magnetism. 

Besides these, several learned men, in different parts of Furope, 
directed their attention to the study of the magnet, believing that it 
might be rendered efficacious in many diseases. Van Helmoiit, in 
particukr, published a work on the effects of magnetism on the hu¬ 
man frame; and Balthazar Gracian, aSpaniard, rendered himself famous 
for the boldness of his views on the subject. “ The magnet,” said 
the latter, “attracts i.on; iron is foxmd every where; everything, 
therefore, is under the influence of magnetism. It is only a modifi¬ 
cation of the general principle, which establishes harmony or foments 
divisions among men. It is the same agent that gives rise to sympa¬ 
thy, antipathy,,.and the passions.”* 

Baptista Porta, who, in the whimsical genealogy of the weapon- 
salve, given by Parson Foster, in his attack upon Dr. h, Fiuctibus, is 
mentioned as one of its fathers, had also gi-cat faith in the efficacy 
of the magnet, and operated upon the imagination of his patients in 
a manner which was then considered so extraordinary that he was 
accused of being a magician, and prohibited from practising by the 
court of Rome. Among others who distinguished themselves by theii 
faith in magnetism, Sebastian Wirdig and WiHiam M^well claim 
especial notice. Wirdig was professor of medicine at tno university 
• Jniroducrion tnthe Sl«3iio/Animaiilngn»tim,y‘S ItamnDupotet de BCTUievo;,p,3U 
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of Rostock ill Mecklenburg, and wrote a treatise called The New 
Medicine of the .^nnte, which he presented to the Royal Society of 
Loudon. An edition of this work was printed in 1673, in which the 
author maintained that a magnetic influence took place, not only 
hetween the celestial and terrestrial bodies, hut between all living 
things. The wliole world, ho said, was under the influence of mag¬ 
netism : life was preserved by magnetism j death was tiie consequence 
of magnetism ! 

ilfaxwell, the other entliusiast,^was an admiring disciple of Para¬ 
celsus, and hoiwsted that he had irradiated the obscurity in vvhicli too 
many of the wonder-working recipes of that great philosopher were 
enveloped. Ills works were p’inted at Frankfort in 1079. It would 
seem, from the following passage, tliat he was aware of the great in¬ 
fluence oWraagination, as well in the production as in the cure of 
diseases. “ If you wish to work prodigies,” says he, “ abstract from 
the mateiiality of beings—increase the sum of spirituality in bodies 
— rouaj the spirit from its slumbers. Unless you do one or other of 
these • ..mgs—unless yo<i can liind the idea, yoij can never perform 
any tiuug good or great.” llere, in fact, lies the whole secret of 
magnetism, and all delusions of a similar kind; increase the spiritu¬ 
ality—rouse the spirit from its slumbers, or, in other words, work 
upon the imagination — induce belief and blind confidence, and 
you may do any thing. This passage, which is quoted with appro¬ 
bation by M. Dupotet* in a work, as strongly corroborative of the 
theory now advanced by the animal magnetists, is just the reverse. 
If they believe they can work all their wonders by the means so dimly 
shadowed forth by Maxwell, wlra* becomes of the universiil fluid per¬ 
vading all nature, and which tnoy pretend to pour 'uto weak and dis¬ 
eased bodies from the tips of their fingers 1 

Early in file e^hteenth century the attention of Europe was di ■ 
rected to a very remarkable instance of fanaticism, which has been 
claimed by the animal magnetist .is a proof of their science. The 
Conmdsiomrm of St. Medard, as diey weie called, assembled in great 
numbers round the tomb of their favourite saint, the .Ta»aenist priest 
P^ris, and taught one another how to fa' mto convulsions. They 
believed that St. Paris would cure all their infirmities; and the num¬ 
ber of hysterical women and weak-minded persons of all descriptions 
that flocked to the tomb from far and near W'as so great as daily te 
block up all the avenues leading to it. Working themselves up to 
a pitch of exqitement, they went off one aft6r the other into fits, whUe 
some of thei]^, still in apparent possession of all their faculties, volun- 
• 

* IxtroducHm to Oie Sltulu o/ immal Mafnelim, p. 318 
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tarily exposed themselves to sufferings which on ordinary occasions 
would have been sulBcient to deprive them of life. The scenes that 
occurred were a scandal to civilisation and to religion—a strange mix¬ 
ture of obscenity, absurdity, and superstition. While some were 
piuying on bended knees at the shrme of St. Paris, others were shrieki^ 
ing and makjng the most hideous noises. The women ^ecially 
exerted tliemselves. On one side of the chapel there might be seen a 
score of them, all in convulsions; while at another as many more, 
excited to a sort of frenzy, yielded themselves up to gross indecencies. 
Some of them took an insane delight in being beaten and trampled 
upon. One in particular, according to* MonWgre, whose account wo 
quote,* was so enraptured with this ill-usage, that nothing but the 
hardest blows would satisfy her. While a fellow of Herculeaii strength 
was beating her with all his might with a heavy bar of iroiT, she kept 
continually urging him to renewed exertion. The harder he struck 
the better she liked it, exclaiming all the while, “ AVcll done, brother, 
well done ! Oh, how pleasiint it is 1 what good you arc doin’g me ! 
Courage, my brother, courage; strike harder, strike harder still!’’ 
Another of these fanatics had, if possible, a still greater love for a 
beating. Carr^ de Montgeron, who relates the circumstance, was un¬ 
able to satisfy her with sixty blows of a large sledge-hammer. lie 
afterwards used the same weapon with the same degree of strength, 
for the sake of experiment, and succeeded in battering a hole in a 
stone w.all at the twenty-fifth stroke. Another woman, named Son¬ 
net, laid herself down on a red-hot brazier without flinching, and 
acquired for herself the,, nickname of the Salammder; while othcra, 
desirous of a more illustrious martyrd^, attempted to crucify them¬ 
selves. M. Peleuze, in his critical histoiy of Animal Magnetim,, at¬ 
tempts to prove that this fanatical frenzy was produced b)' magnetism, 
and that these mad enthusiasts magnetised each other without being 
aware of it. As well might he insist that the fanaticism which tempts 
the Ilindoo bigot to keep his arms stretched in a horizontal position 
till the sinews wither, or his fingers closed upon his palms till the 
nails grow out of the hacks of his hands, is .also an effect of magne¬ 
tism ! ' 

For a period of sixty or seventy years magnetism was .almost wholly 
confined to Gennany. Men of sense and learning devoted their .atten¬ 
tion to the properties of the loadstone; and one Father Hell, a Jesuit, 
and professor of astronomy at the University of Vienna, rendered him¬ 
self famous by his magnetic cures. About the«year 17^1 or 1772 ho 
invented steel-plates of a peculiar form, which he applied to the naked 

* Dictimmaire des Scicncti M4dicaU8~^Axtic\^ Convulsiennairfs^ par MoatSgre. 
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body as a cura for sovcittl diseases. In the year 1774 ha communi¬ 
cated his system to Anthony Mesmer. The latter improved upon the 
ideas of Father Hell, constructed a new theory of his own, and l)e- 
came the founder of Akimai Magnetism, 

It has been the fashion among the enemies of the new delusion to 
decry Mesmer as an unprincipled ad> -nturer, while his- disciples have 
extolled him to the skies as a regenerator of the human race. In 
nearly the same words as the Rosicrucians applied to their founders, 
he has been called the discoverer ai the secret which brings man into 
more intimate connexion with his Creator, the deliverer of the soul 
from the debasing trammels of the flesh, the man who enables us to 
set time at defiance, and conquer the obstructions of space. A caie- 
ful sifting of his pretensious, and examination of the evidence brought 
forward tir sustain them, will soon shew which opinion is the more 
correct. That the writer of these pages considers him in the light of 
a man who, deluding himself, was the means of deluding others, may 
be inferred from his finding a place in these volumes, and figuring 
aii'or ■ iiie Flaraels, the Agrippas, the Borris, the BOhmens, and the 
CagliostroB. . 

lie was bom in May 1734, at Mersburg, in Swabia, and studied 
modiciue at the University of Vienna. He took bis degrees in 1766, 
and chose tlie influence of the planets on the human body as the sub¬ 
ject of his inaugural dissertation. Having treated the matter quite 
in the style of the old astrological physicians, he was exposed to some 
ridicule both then and afterwards. Even at this early period some 
faint ideas of his great theory were germinating in his mind. Ho 
maintained in his dissertation “ that the sun, moon, and fixed stars 
mutually affect each other in their orbits; that they cause and direct 
in our eai-th g flux and reflux not only in the sea, but in the atiuo- 
sphor-e, and affect in a similar manner all organised bodies through 
the medium of a subtile and mobile fluid, which pervades the uuir 
verse, and associates all things ogether in mutiml hitercoui-so and 
harmony.” This influence, he said, was particularly exercised on the 
nervous system, and produced two states, which he called inlmwion 
and remission, which seemed to him to account for the different pe¬ 
riodical revolutions observable in several maladies. When in after-, 
life ho met with Father Hell, he was confirmed by that person’s ob- 
servationB in the truth of many of his own ideas. Having causet 
Hell to make him some magnetic plates, h(^ determined to try cxperi> 
ments with them himself for his further satisfaction. * 

He tried accordingly, and was astonished at his success. The &utn 
of their wearers onerated wonders t.itb the metallic ulates. Meemirr 
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made due reports to Father Hell ofcall he had done, and the latter 
published them as the results of his own happy invention, and speak¬ 
ing of Mesiner as a physician whom he had employed to work under 
him. Mesmcr took offence at being thus treated, considering himself 
a far greater personage than F...her Hell. He claimed the invention 
as his own, avcusod Hell of a .«each of confidence, and stigmatised 
him as a mean person, anxious to turn the discoveries of others to his 
own account. Hell replied, and a very pretty quarrel was the result, 
which afforded small Mk for monels to the Uterati of Vienna. Hell 
ultimately gained the victory. Mesmer, nothing daunted, continued 
to promulgate his views till he stumbled at last upon the animal theory. 

One of his patients was a young lady, named (Esterline, who suf¬ 
fered under a convulsive malady. Her attacks were periodical, and 
attended by a rush of blood to the head, followed by doirrium and 
syncope. These symptoms he soon succeeded iirreducing under his 
system of planetary influence, and imagined he cotild foretell the pe¬ 
riods of accession and remission. Having thus accounted satisfac¬ 
torily to himself for the origin of the disease, the idea struck him that 
he could operate a certain cure if he could ascertain beyond doubt, 
what he had long believed, that there existed between the bodies 
which compose our globe an action equally reciprocal and similar to 
that of the heavenly bodies, by means of which he could imitate arti¬ 
ficially the periodical revolutions of the flux and reflux before men¬ 
tioned. He soon convinced himself that this action did exist. 'When 
trying the metallic plates of Father Hell, ho thought their efficacy 
depended on their form,; hut he found afterwards that he could pro¬ 
duce the same effects without using^hem at all, merely by passing 
his hands downwaids toJrards the feet of the patient, even when at a 
considerable distance. 

This completed the theory of Mesmer. He wrote "an account of 
his discovery to all the learned societies of Europe, soliciting their 
iuvostigtition. • The Academy of Sciences at Berlin was the only one 
that answered him, and their answer was any thing but favourable to 
his system or flattering to himself. Still he was not discouraged. 
He maintained to all who would listen to him that the magnetic 
matter, or fluid, pervaded all the universe— that every human body 
contained it, and could communicate the superabundance of it to 
another by an exertion of the will. Writing to a ffiend from Vienna, 
le Siiid, “ I have observed that the magnetic is almost the same thing 
os the eldfctric fluid, and that it may be propagated, in the same 
maimer, by means of intermediate bodies. Steel is not the only sub¬ 
stance adapted to this purpose. I have rendered paper, bread, wool, 
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silk, stones, leaihw, glass, wooiJ, men, and dogs—in short, every 
thing I touched, magnetic to such a degree, that these substances pro¬ 
duced the same effects as the loadstone on d’seased persons. I have 
charged jars with magnetic matter in the Sijne way as is done with 
electricity.” 

Mesmer did not long find his residence at Vienna as agreeable as 
he wished. His pretensions were looked upon with contempt or in¬ 
difference, and the case of Mademoiselle CEsterlinc brought him less 
fame than notoriety. He detdrmjped to change his sphere of action, 
and travelled into Swabia and Switzerland. Ii. the latter country he 
met with the celebrated Father Gassner, who, like Valentine Great- 
raks, amused himself by casting out devils, and healing the sick by 
merely laying hands upon them. At his approach, delicate girls 
fell into convulsions, and hypochondriacs fancied themselves cured. 
His house was dairy besieged hy the l"me, the blind, and the hysteric. 
Mesmer at once acknowledged the efficacy of his cures, and declared 
that tiicy were the obvious result of his own ircwly-discovcred power 
of III ■ •iietism. A few of the father’s patients wejo forthwith subjected 
to tlic manipulati- us of Mesmer, and the same symptoms were induced. 
He then tried his hand upon some paupers in the hospitals of Berne 
and Zurich, and succeeded, according to his own account, but no 
other person’s, in curing an opththalmia and a gutta seretta. With 
memorials of these achievements he r-etunred to Vienna, in the hope 
of silencing his enemies, or at least forcing them to r-espect his newly- 
acqttircd reputation, and to examine his system more attentively. 

Ilis second appearance itr that capital was not more auspicious 
than the first. He undertook to cure a hfademoiselle Paradis, who 
was quite blirrd, and subject to convulsions. .He magnetised her 
several times, and then declared that she was cured; at least, if she 
was not, it was her fault and not his. An eminent oculist of that 
day, named Barth, went to visit her, and declared that she was as 
blind as ever; while her farnil/ aid she was as mucli subject to cou- 
vulsions as before. Mesmer persisted that she was cur-ed. Like the 
French philosopher, ho would rrot allow facts to interfere with his 
theory.*' He declared that there was a conspiracy against him ; and 
that Mademoiselle Paradis, at the instigation of her family, feigned 
blindness in order to injure his reputation ! 

The consequences of this pretended cure taught Mesmer that 

* An enthosiastic philosopher, of whose name we^are not informed, had constructed a 
very 8at.iBfactr..y tlieory op some subject or other, and was not a little proud of it. “ h\tt 
the facts, my dear fi llow,’ said 1»» friend, “ llio facts do not agree with your tlicory.’’— 

« Don’t Omy ? ’ rtfilied the philosopher, shrugging hts shoulders, “ then, tatU jds pout lei 
much the worse for the facta! 
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Vienna was not the sphere for him. Paris, the idle, the debauched, 
«he pleasure-hunting, the novelty-loving, was the scene for a philo¬ 
sopher like him, and thither he repaired accordingly. He arrived at 
Paris in 1778, and begc.ii modestly by making himself and his theoiy 
known to the principal physicians. At first, his encouragement was 
hut slight; he found people more inclined to laugh at than io patron¬ 
ise him. But he was a man who had great confidence in liimsclf, 
and of a pereeverauce which no difiScultics could overcome. He hired 
a sumptuous apartment, which hcsopcued to all comers ivho chose to 
make trial of the new power of nature. M. D’Eslon, a physician of 
great'reputation, became a convert; and from that time, animal 
magnetism, or, as some called it, mesmerism, became the fashion in 
Paris. The women were quite enthusiastic about it, and their 
admiring tattle wafted its fame through every grade of society. Mes- 
mer was the rage; and high and low, rich and poor, credulous and 
unbelieving, all hastened to convince theinselves of the power of tliis 
mighty magician, who made such magnificent promises. Mesme*', 
who knew as well as uny man living the influence of the imagination, 
determined that, on that score, nothing should be wanting to heighten 
the effect of the magnetic charm. In all Paris, there was not a house 
so charmingly furnished as Monsieur Mesmer’s. Richly-stained glass 
shod a dim religous light on his spacious saloons, which were almost 
covered vrith mirrors. Orange-blossoms scented all the air of hie 
corridors; incense of the most expensive kinds burned in antique 
vases on his chimney-pieces; seolian harps sighed melodious music 
from distant chambers; ,while sometimes a sweet female voice, from 
above or below, stole softly upon the'’?i^8teriou8 silence that was kept 
in the house, and 'linsistiM upon from all visitors. “ Was ever any 
thing so ddightfidl" cried all the Mrs. Wittitterleys of Raris, as they 
thronged to his house in search of pleasant excitement; “ So won- 
detfid !” said the pseudo-philosopheis. who would believe any thing if 
it were the fashion; “ So amusing /" said the wom-out debauches, 
who had drained the cup of sensuality to its dregs, and who longed to 
see lovely women in convulsions, with the hope that they might gain 
some new emotions from the sight. • 

The following was the mode of operation : In the centre of the 
saloon was placed an oval vessel, about four feet in its longest diameter, 
and one foot deep. In this were laid a number of wine-bottles, filled 
with magnetised water, well corked-up, and disposed in radii, with 
their necks outwards. Water was then poured -into the'vessel so as 
just to cover the bottles, and filings of iron were thrown ip occiisionally 
to heighten the magnetic effect. The vessel was then covered with an 
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iron cover, pierced through with many holes, and was called the 
baqvxt. From each hole issued a long movable rod of iron, which 
the patients wore to apply to such parts of their bodies as were 
afflicted. Around this haqiia the patients were directed to sit, hold¬ 
ing each other by the hand, and pressing their knees together as 
closely as possible, to facilitate the passage of the magnetic fluid from 
one to the other. 

Then came in the assistant maguotisers, generally strong, liand- 
some young men, to pour into the patient from their flnger-tips fresh 
streams of the wondrous fluid. *fhey embraced the patient between 
the knees, robbed them gently down the spine lind the course of the 
nerves, uahig gentle pressure upon the breasts of the ladies, and 
staring them out of countenance to magnetise them by the eye 1 All 
this timojhe most rigorous silence was maintained, with the exception 
of a few wild notes on the harmonica or the piano-forte, or the melo¬ 
dious voice of a hidden opei-a-singer swelling softly at long inteiwals. 
Qradniilly the cheeks of the ladies began to glow, their imaginatima 
to hi' -me inflamed j and oflF they went, one after the other, in con¬ 
vulsive fits, Some of them sobbed and tore their hair, others laughed 
tUl the tears ran from their eyes, while others shrieked and screamed 
and yelled till they became insensible altogether. 

This was the crisis of the deUi'ium. In the midst of it, the chief 
actor made his appearance, waving lus wand, like Prospero, to work 
new wonders. Pressed in a long robe of lilac-coloured silk richly. 
embroidered with gold flowei’S, bearing in his hand a white magnetic 
rod, and with a look of dignity which would have sat well on an 
eastern adiph, he marched with solemn strides into the room. He 
awed the still sensible by his eye, and the violence of their symptoms 
duninished. lie stroked the insensible with his hands upon the eye¬ 
brows and down the spine} traced figures upon their breast and ab¬ 
domen with his long white wand, and they were restored to conscious¬ 
ness. They became calm, acfirnowledged his power, and said they 
felt streams of cold or burning vapour passing through their frames, 
according as he waved his wand or his hngers before them. 

^ “ It is impossible,” says M. Dupotot, “ to conceive the sensation 

wtiioh Mesmer’s experiments created in Paris. No theological con¬ 
troversy, in the earlier ages of the Catholic Church, was ever con¬ 
ducted with gi-eater bitterness. ” His adversaries denied the disooveiy; 
some calling him a quack, others a fool, and others a^in, like the 
Ahh6 Fiard, a man^who had sold himself to the Peril I His friends 
were as extravagant in their praise, as his foes were in their censure. 
Paris was iiKmdatcd with pamphlets upon the subject, as many de¬ 
fending as attacking the doctrine. At court, the queen expressed 
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heraelf in favour of it, and nothing else was to be he^ of in so¬ 
ciety. 

By the advice of M. B’BsIon, Mestner challenged an examination 
of his doctrine by the Faculty of Medicine. He proposed to select 
twenty-four patients, twelve of whom he would treat magnetically, 
leaving the other twelve to be treated by the faculty according to the 
old and approvid methods. He also stipulated that, to prevent dis¬ 
putes, the government should nominate certain pereons who were not 
physicians, to be present at the experiments; and that the object of 
the inquiiy should be, not how thesfi effects were produced,, but whe¬ 
ther they were really efficacious in the cure of any disease. The 
faculty objected to limit the inquiry in this manner, and the propo- 
eition fell to the ground. * 

Mesmor now wrote to Marie Antoinette, with the view of securing 
■her influence in obtaining for him the protection ofgoveniment. He 
wished to have a chfcteau and its lands givcu to him, ;^ith a hand¬ 
some yearly income, that he might be enabled to continue his e,vperi- 
ments at leisure, untroubled by the persecution of his enemies. He 
hinted the duty of govenimcuts to support men of science, and ex¬ 
pressed his fear, that if he met no more encouragement, he should be 
compelled to carry his great discovery to some other land more will¬ 
ing to appreciate liim. “ In the eyes of your majesty,” said he, “four 
or five hundred thousand francs, applied to a good purpose, are of no 
account. The welfare and happiness of your people are every thing. 
My discovery orrght to be received and rewarded with a itrrrnificencc 
worthy of the monarch to whom I shall attach myself.” The govern¬ 
ment at last offered him* a pension ^twerrty thousand frarres, and 
the cross of the 6rd(y of Pt. Michael, ir?.e Irad made any discovery in 
medicine, and would communicate it to physicians rronrirrrrtcd by the 
king. The latter part of the proposition was not agreeable'to Mesmer. 
He feared the unfavourable report of the king’s physicians; and, 
breaking off the negotiation, spoke of >.is disregard of money, and his 
wish to have hif discovery at once recogrrised by the govemmerrt. 
He then retired to Spa, in a fit of disgust, upon prdtence of drirrfcing 
the waters for the berrefit of his health. 

After he had left Paris, the Faculty of Medicine called upon M. 
B’Eslorr, for tire thir-d and last time, to r-errourree the doctrine of ani¬ 
mal nragrretism, or bo expelled from their Irody. M. B’Eslotr, so tar 
from doiirg this, declared that he had discovered rrew secrets, and soli¬ 
cited further examination. ■ A royal commission of the Faculty of 
Medicine was, in oonseqirence, appointed on the l^tlr of March 1784, 
sccotrded by another commission of the Academic des Sctences, to in¬ 
vestigate the phenomena aird repor-t upon them. The first commis- 
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siol) was compose} of the principal physicians of Paris; while, among 
the eminent men comprised in the latter, were Benjamin Franklin, 
Lavoisier, and Bailly the historian of astronomy. Mesmev was for¬ 
mally invited to appear before this body, but absented hiniself from 
day to day, upon one pretence or another. M. D’Eslon was more 
honest, because he thoroughly believed in the phenomena, wluchit is 
to be questioned if Mesmer ever did, and regularly attended the sit¬ 
tings and performed experiments. 

Bailly has thus described the scenes of which he was a witness in 
the course of this investigation, ‘^he sick persons, arranged in great 
numbers and i’a several rows around the laqwt,, receive the magnetism 
by all these means: by the iron rods which convey it to them from 
the haqvH —by the cords wound round their bodies—by the connexion 
of the thli’Tsl), which conveys to them the magnetism of their neigh¬ 
bours—and by the sounds of a piano-foi-te, or of an agreeable voice, 
diffusing the magnetism in the air. The patients were also directly 
magiic'ised by means of the finger and wand of the magnetiser moved 
slow!;«jfore their faces, above or beliind their lyjads, and on the dis¬ 
eased parts, always observing the direction of the holes. The magne¬ 
tiser acts by fixing his eyes on them. But above all, they are mag¬ 
netised by the application of his hands and the pressure of his fingers 
on the hypochondres and on the regions of the abdomen; an applica¬ 
tion often continued for a long time—sometimes for several hours. 

“ Meanwhile the patients in their different conditions pi-esent a 
very varied picture. Some are calm, tranquil, and experience no 
effect. Otlicrs cough, spit, feel slight pains, local or general heat, 
and have sw'eatings. Others agniii are agitated and tormented with 
convulsions. These convulsions are remarkable in -egard to the num¬ 
ber affected with them, to their duration and force. As soon as one 
begins to be*convulsed, several others are affected. The commis¬ 
sioners have observed some of these convulsions last more than three 
hours. They are accompanied wif’i expectorations of muddy viscous 
water, brought away by violent efforts. iSometiraes streaks of blood 
have been observed in this fluid. These convulsions are characterised 
b^the precipitous, involuntary motion of all the limbs, and of the 
whole body; by the contraction of the throat—by the leaping mo¬ 
tions of the hypochondria and the epigastrium—by the dimness and 
wandering of the eyes—by piercing shrieks, tears, sobbing, au4 im¬ 
moderate laughter. They are preceded or followed by a state of lan- 
gour or reverie, a kin^ of depression, and Sometimes drowsiness. The 
smallest sudden noise occasions a shuddering; and it was remarked, 
that the change of measure in the airs played on the piano-forte had 
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a gimt iuflucuise on the patients. A quicker motion, a livelier ine> 
lody, agitated them more, and renewed the vivacity of their convul- 
dous. 

“ Nothing is more astonishing than the spectacle of these convul¬ 
sions. One who has not seen them can. form no idea of them. Tho 
spectator is as much astonished at the profound repose of one portion 
of the patients as at the agitation of tlie rest—at the various accidents 
which are repeated, and at the sympathies which are exhibited. Some 
of the patients may be seen devq^ing their attention exclusively to 
one another, rushing towards each other with open arms smiling, 
soothing, and manifesting every symptom of attachment and affection. 
All are under the power of the magnetiser; it matters not in what 
stjvtc of drowsiness they may be, the sound of his voice— a look, a 
motion of his hand—brings them out of it. Among tlMrpatients in 
convulsions thero are always ol served a great many women, and very 
few men.”* 

These experiments lasted for about five mouths. They hail hardly 
commenced, before. Mesmer, alarmed at the loss both of fame and 
profit, determined to return to Paris. Some patients of rank and for¬ 
tune, enthusiastic believers in his doctrine, had followed him to Spa. 
One of them named Bergasse, proposed to open a subscription for 
him, of one liundred shares, at one hundred louis each, on condition 
that he would disclose his secret to the subscribers, who were to be 
permitted to make whatever use they pleased of it. Mesmer readily 
embraced the proposal; and such was the infatuation, that the sub¬ 
scription was not ouly^lled in a few days, but exceeded by no less a 
sum than one hundred and forty thiyucaud francs. 

With this forhane he returned to Paris, and recommenced his ex¬ 
periments, while the royal commission continued theirs. His admir¬ 
ing pupils, who had paid him so handsomely for his instructions, 
spread his fame over the couutiy, and cstablislied in all tho prin¬ 
cipal towns o^Frauce, “ Societies of Harmony,” for trying experi¬ 
ments and curing all diseases by means of nxaguetism. Some of these 
societies were a scandal to* morality, being joined by profligate men 
of depraved appetites, who took a disgusting delight in witnessing 
young girls in convulsions. Many of the pretended magnetisers were 
asserted at the time to be notorious libertines, who took that oppor¬ 
tunity of gratifying their passions. 

At last the commissioners published their report, which was drawn 
up by the illustrious and i^ortunate Bailly. For clearness of reason¬ 
ing and strict impartiality it has never been suipassed^ After det^- 

• liajffort des CmmUsaires, par M, Bailly. Faria, 1784* 
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pg thoTuibufi experimeuts m^de) and their results, they oamo to the 
conclusion that the only proof advanced in support of animal magnet¬ 
ism was the effects it produced on the human body-r-that those effects 
could be produced .without passes or other maguetic manipulations— 
that all these manipulations and passes and ceremonies never produce 
any effect at all if employed without the patient’s knowledge; and 
that therefore imagination did, and anim^ magnetism did not, ac¬ 
count fur the phenomena. 

This report was the ruin of M^mer’s reputation in France. Ue 
quitted Paris shortly after, with the thi-ee hundred and forty thou¬ 
sand francs which had been dubsoribed by Iris admirers, and retired 
to his own country, where he died in 1816, at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. But the seeds he had sown fructified of themselves, 
nourished ujid brought to maturity by the kindly warmth of popular 
cixrdulity. Imitators sprang up in Franco, Germany, and England, 
more extravagant than their master, and claiming powers for the now 
science -iliich its founder had never dreamt of. Among others, Cag- 
liostro lade good use of the delusion in exteudijrg his claims to bo 
considered a master of the occult sciences. But he made no disco¬ 
veries worthy to be compared to those of the Marquis de Puysegur 
and the Chovaiier Barbariu, honest men, who began by deceiving 
themselves before they deceived others. 

The Marquis de Puysegur, the owner of a considerable estate at 
Busancy, was one of those who had entered into the subscription for 
Mesmer, After that individual had quitted France, he retii’od to 
Busancy, with his brother, to try airimal magnetism upon Iris tenants, 
and cure the country people of aP .manner of diseases. He was a man 
of great simplicity and much benevolence, and no* only magnetised 
but fed the sick that flocked around him. In all the neighbourhood, 
and indeed wiJhin a circumference of tw'cuty miles, he was looked upon 
as endowed with a power almos' divine. His great discovery, as he 
called it, was made by chance, day he had magijetised his gar¬ 
dener ; and observing him to f^ into a deep sleep, it occurred to 
him that he would address a question to iiiui, as bo would have done 
to s, natural somuanibulist. He did s«, and the man replied with 
much clearness and precision. M. de Puysegur was agreeably sur¬ 
prised : he contiuucd his experiments, and found that, in tliis state 
of magnetic somnambulism, the soul of the sleeper was enlarged, and. 
brought into more intimate communion with dl nature, and more espe- 
cially with him, M. d^l'ugsegur. He founJi that all further manipu¬ 
lations were unnecessary; that, without speaking or making any sign, 
he could convey his will to Uio patAnt} that he could, in fact, con- 
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verse with him, soul to soul, without the employment any physics! 
operation whatever 1 

Simultaneously with this marvellous discovery he made another, 
which reflects equal credit upon his underetanding. Like Vdentine 
Oreatraks, he found it hard work to magnetise all that came—that 
he had not e .'en time to take the repose and relaxation which were 
iiecessaiy for his health. In this emergency he hit upon a clever e.t- 
pedient. lie had heard Mesmer say that he could magnetise bits of 
wood : why should he not be a^le to magnetise a wh^ole tree ? It 
was no sooner thought than done. There was a large elm on the 
village green at Busiuicy, under W'hich the peasant girls used to dance 
on festive occasions, and the old men to sit, drinking their vin du 
pa>/ii, on the fine summer evenings. M. de Puysegur proceeded to this 
tree and magnetised it, by first touching it with hisJisWls, and then 
retiring a few steps from it; all the while directing streams of the 
magnetic fluid from the Inanclies towind the trunk, and from the 
trunk toward the root. This done, he caused circular seats to be 
erected round it, and cords suspended from it irt all dir-ections. When 
the patients had seated themselves, tlrcy twisted the cords round the 
diseased parts of their bodies, and held one another firmly by their 
thumbs to form a direct channel of Communication for the passage 
of the fluid. 

M. de Puysegur had nowtwo “hobbies”—the man with the enlarged 
soul and the nragnetio elm. The infatuation of himself and his pa¬ 
tients cannot be better expressed tharr irr his own words. Writing to 
his brother, on the ITtb of May 1784, he says, “ If you do not come, 
my dear friend, you will not see myfxtraoidinary man, for his health 
is now almost quite restbred. I continue to make use of the happy 
power for which I am indebted to M. Mesmer. Everyday I bless his 
name ; for I am very useful, and produce many salutary eflects on 
all the sick poor in the neighbourhood. They flock around my tree; 
there were move than one hundred and thirty of them this morning. 
It is the best haqvel possible; not a leaf of it hut communicates health ! 
all feel, more or less, the good effects of it. You will bo delighted to 
see the charming picture of humanity which this presents. I have 
only one regret—it is, that I cannot touch all who come. But my 
magnetised man—my intelligence—sets me at ease. Ho teaches me 
what conduct I should adopt. According to him, it is not at all ne¬ 
cessary that I should touch everyone; a look, a gesture, even a wish, 
is sufficient. And it is one of the most ignorant peasants of the country 
that teaches me this! When he is in a crisis, I know f>f nothing more 
profound, more prudent, more clearsighted (dairvoyant) than he is,” 
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lu anothei' Ik tt«r, describing his first expcriiuout with the mag¬ 
netic tree, he says, “ Yesterday evening I brought my first patient to 
it. As soon as I had put the cord round him he gazed at the tree ; 
and, with an air of astonishment which I cannot describe, exclaimed, 

‘ What is it that I sec there V Ilis head then sunk down, and he 
fell into a peifect fit of somnambulism. At the end of an hour, 1 
took him home to his house again, when I restored him to his senses. 
Several men and women came to tell him what he had been doing. 
He maintained it was not true; Hiat, weak as he was, and scarcely 
able to walk, it would have hoen scarcely possible for him to have 
gone down stairs and walked to the tree. To-day I have repeated 
the experiment on him, and with the same success. I own to you 
that my head turns round with pleasure to think of the good I do. 
Madame'de Puvsegur, the friends she has with her, my servants, and, 
in fact, all who aie near me, feel an amazement, mingled with admi¬ 
ration, which cannot be dercribed; but they do not experience the 
half of my sensations. Without my tree, which gives me rest, and 
whicl. nil give me still more, T should be in a ^tate of agitation, in¬ 
consistent, I believe, with my health. I exist too much, if I may be 
allowed to use the expression.” 

In another letter, he descants still more poetically upon his gar¬ 
dener with the enlarged soul. He says, “ It is from this simple man, 
this tall and stout rustic, twenty-three years of age, enfeebled by dis¬ 
ease, or i-ather by sorrow, and therefore the more predisposed to be 
affected by any great natural agent,—it is from this man, I repeat, 
that I derive instruction and knowledge. When in the magnetic 
state, he is no lunger a peasant who can hardly utter a single sen¬ 
tence ; he is a being, to describe whom I cannot fad a name. I need 
not speak j I have onty to think b^ore him, when, he indanily umler- 
standa and Snaivers me. Should any body come into the room, he 
sees him, if I desire it '^but rv t else), and addresses him, and says 
what I wish to say; not indedfl exactly as I dictate to him, but as 
truth requires. When he waute to add more than I deem it prudent 
strangers should hear, I stop the flow of his ideas, and of his conver¬ 
sation in the middle of a word, and give it quite a different turn !” 

Among other persons attracted to Busancy by the report of these 
extraordinary occ\irrenoes was M. Cloquet, the Keceiver of Finance. 
His appetite for the marvellous being somewhat insatiable, he readily 
believed all that was told him by M. de Puysegur. He also has left 
a record of what he^w, and what he credited, which throws a still 
clearer light upon the progress of the delusion.* He says tlu*t the 
patients he sifw in the magnetic sthte had an appearance of deep sleep, 

* U 4h4 Study t/ Animal Magnetitm, by Bivroo Dupotet, p> 7dv 
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daring which all the physical faculties were suspended, to the advan¬ 
tage of the intellectual faculties. The eyes of the patients woto 
closed, the sense of heamig was abolished; and they awoke only at 
the voice of their niagnetiscr. “ If any one touched a patient during 
a ciisis, or even the chair on which he was seated,” says M. Cloquet, 
“it would cause him much pain and suffering, and throw hint into 
comTilsions, 'During the crisis, they possess an extraordinary and 
supeniatural power, by which, on touching a patient presented to 
them, they can feel what part of his body is diseased, even by merely 
passing their hand over the clothes.” Another singularity was, that 
these sleepers who could thus discover diseases, see into the interioi 
of other men’s stomachs, and point out remedies, remembered abso¬ 
lutely nothing after the magnotiser thought proper to disenchant 
them. The time that elapsed between their enteri\(glEo crisis and 
their coming out of it Was obliterated. Not only had the magnetiser 
the power of making himself hear d by the somnambulists, Jjut lie 
could make them follow him by merely pointing his finger at them 
from a distance, though they had their eyes the whole time completely 
closed. 

Such was animal magnetism under the auspices of the Marquis de 
Puysegur. While ho was exhibiting these phenomena around his elm- 
tree, a magnetiser of another class appeared iir Lyons, in the person 
of the Chevalier de Barbarin. This gentleman thought the effort of 
the will, without any of the paraphernalia of wands or laquets, was 
sufficient to throw patients into the magnetic sleep, lie tried it and 
succeeded. By sitting at ^hc Ircdside of his patients, and praying that 
they might be magnetised, they wemrioff into a state very similar to 
that of the persons who fell under the notice of M. de Puysegur. In 
the course of time a very considerable numlxw of magnetiaers, acknow¬ 
ledging Barbarin for their model, and called after him Barbari:iists, 
appeared in different parts, and wore,believed to have effected some 
remarkable cm-ea. In Sweden and Germany this sect of fanatics in¬ 
creased rapidly, and were called spiriiualuta, to distinguish them from 
the followers of M. de Puysegur, who were called experimetUalists. 
They maintained that all the effects of animal magnetism, which Mes- 
mcr believed to be producible by a magnetic fluid dispersed through 
nature, were produced by the mere effort of one human soul acting 
upon another; that when a connexion had once been established be¬ 
tween a magnetiser and his patient, the former could communicate 
his influence to the latter from any distance, even hundreds of miles, 
by the will. One of them thus described the blessed Bt#,tc of a mag¬ 
netic patient: “ In such a man animal instinct ascends to the highest 
degree admissible in this world. The iHairvoyaM id theh a pure ani- 
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ma], without any admixture of matter. His obscmtions arc tlioso 
of a spirit. He is similar to God: his eye penetrates all the secrets 
of nature. When his attention is fixed on any of the objects of this 
world—on his disease, his death, his well-beloved, his friends, his re¬ 
lations, his enemies—^in spirit he sees them acting; he penetrates into 
the causes and the consequences of their actions; he becomes a phy- 
sician, a prophet, a divine!”* 

Let us now see what progress these mysteries made in England. 
In the year 1788 Dr. Mainauduc, who had been a pupU, firat of Mes- 
mer and afterwards of H’Eslon, arrived in Bristol, and gave public 
lectures upon mrignetism. His success was quite extraordinary. People 
of rank and fortune hastened from London to Bristol to be magnetised, 
or to place themselves under Iris tuition. Dr. George Winter, m hie 
Hinton/of Afimnl Magnelism, gives the following list of them: “They 
amounted to one jiundrcd and twenty-seven, among whom there were 
one duke, one duchess, one marchioness, two countesses, one earl, 
one baj-Mi, three baronesses, one bishop, five right honourable gentle¬ 
men an-' ladies, two baronets, seven members of parliament, one clergy¬ 
man, two physicians, seven surgeons, besides ninety-two gentlemen 
and ladies of respectability.” He afterwards established himself in 
London, where he peifoimed with equal success. 

He began by publishing proposals to the ladies for the formation 
of a Hygeian Society. In this paper he vaunted highly the curative 
effects of animal magnetism, and took great credit to himself for being 
the first person to introduce it into England, and thus concluded; 
“As this method of cure is not confined to sex or college education, 
and the fair sex being in general, the most Empathising part of the 
'^creation, and most immediately concerned in the.health and care of 
its offspring, I think myself bound in gratitude to you, ladies, for the 
partiality you have shewn me in midwifeiy, to contribute, as far as 
lies in my power, to render yov additionally useful and valuable to, 
the community. With this yieir V propose forming jny Hygeian So¬ 
ciety, to be incoi-porated with that of Paris. As soon as twenty ladies 
have given in their names, the day shidl be appointed for the first 
ropeting at my house, when they are to pay fifteen guineas, which 
will include tlio whole expense.” 

Hannah More, in a letter addressed to Horace Walpole in Septem¬ 
ber 1788, speaks of the “demoniacal mummeries” of Dr. Mainauduc, 
and says he was in a fair way of gaining a hundred thousand pounds 
by them, as Mesmor.had done by his exhibitions in Paris. 

So much curiosity was excited by the subject, that, about thi 
same time, a lean named HoUowaJ gave a course of lectures oft ane 

* See Poreijn Reoiae ani Centinmtal vol. f. p. IM. 
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mal magnetism in London, at the rate of five gnineas fqir each pvpil, 
and I'ealised a considerable fortune. Luutherbourg the painter and 
his wife followed the same profitable trade; and such was the infa¬ 
tuation of the people to be witnesses of their strange manipulations, 
that at times upwards of three thousand persons crowded around their 
house at Hanxmemmith, unable to gain admission. The tickets sold 
at prices varyir.g from one to three guineas. Loutherbourg performed 
liis cures by the touch, after the manner of Valentine Greatraks, and 
finally pretended to a divine mission. An account of his ndracles, as 
they were called, was published in f78'), entitled A List of Sew Cures 
})er/ormed hy Mr. mui Mrs. de Lovtluirboury, of Hammersmith Terrace, 
withoitt Medicine; by a Lover of the Ijamb of God, Dedicated to his 
Grace the Archhidwp of Canterbury. 

This “ Lover of the Lamb of God” was a half-crazyj/ld* woman, 
named Mary Pratt, who conceived for Mr. and Mrs-, ae Loutherbourg 
a veneration which almost prompted her to worship them. She chose 
for the motto of her pamphlet a verse in the thirteenth chapter of *!io 
Acts of the Apostles: “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish! 
for I will work a wort in your days which ye sliall not believe, though 
a man declare it unto you.” Attemptiiig to give a religious chai-actcr 
to the cures of the painter, she thought a woman was the proper per¬ 
son to make them known, since the apostle had declared that a man 
should not be able to conquer the incredulity of the people. She 
stated, that from ChristuBis 1788 to July 1789, Dc Loutherbourg and 
his wife had cured two thousand people, “ having been made proyer 
recipients to receive divine mamtductioxs; which heavenly and divine 
influx, coming from thoTadix God, l^s Divuie Majesty had most gra¬ 
ciously bestowed xjjxon them to difffe healing to all, be they deal,* 
dumb, blind, lame, or halt.” 

In her dedication to the Ai'ohbishop of Canterbury %he imploied 
him to compose a new form of prayer, to bo used in all chui-ches and 
chapels, that nothing might impede this inestimable gift from having 
its due course. She further entreated all the magistrates and men of 
authority in the land to xvait on Mr. and Mrs. de Loutherbourg, to 
consult with them on the immediate erection of a laigc hospital, with 
a pool of Bethesda attached to it. All the maguetisers were scandal¬ 
ised at the preposterous jabber of this old woman, and De Louther¬ 
bourg appears to have left London to avoid her,—continuing, how¬ 
ever, in conjunction with his wife, the fantastic tricks which had 
tamed the brain of this peor faimtic, and deluded many others who 
pretended to more sense than she had. * 

From tins period until 1798 magnetism excited little or no atten 
tion in England. An attempt to revive the b^ef in it was made iy 





that year, but it was in the shape of mineral rather than' of animal 
magnetism. One Benjamin Douglas Perkins, an Ameticau, practis¬ 
ing as a surgeon in Leicester Square, invented and took out a patent 
for the celebrated “Metallic Tractors.” He pretended that these 
tractors, which were two small pieces of metal strongly magnetised, 
something resembling the steel plates which wei'e fiist brought into 
notice by Father Hell, would cure gout, rheumatism; palsy, and, in 
fact, almost every disease the human frame was subject to, if applied 
externally to the afflicted part, and moved about gently, touching the 
surface only. The most wondeifal stories soon obtained general cir¬ 
culation, am I the press jp’oaned with pamphlets, all vaunting the cura¬ 
tive effects of the tractors, ,Aich were sold at five guineas the pair. 
Perkuis gained money rapidly. Gouty subjects forgot their pains in 
the prcsepcc of this new leincdy; the rlieumatism fled at its approach; 
and toothachvy •ivhioh is often cured by the mere sight of a dentist, 
vanished before Perkins and his marvellous steel-plates. The bene¬ 
volo’it Society of Friends, of whose body he was a member, warmly 
•in msed the invention. Desirous that the poor, wlio could not 
afford to pay Mr. Perkins five guineas, or even Kive shillings for his 
tracinrs, should also share in the benefits of that sublime discovery, 
they subscribed a large sum, and built au hospital, called the “ Per- 
kinean Institution,” in which idl comers might be magnetised free of 
cost. In the course of a few months they were in very general use, 
and their lucky inventor in possession of five thousand pounds. 

Dr. Ilaygarth, an eminent physician at Bath, recollecting the 
influence of imagination in the cure of disease, hit upon an e.xpe- 
dient to try the real value of tlie tractors. Berkius’s cures were too 
well established to be doubted,, and Dr. Ilaygarth, without gain¬ 
saying them, quietly, but in the face of numerous witnesses, ex¬ 
posed the del^ision under which people laboured with respect to th» 
curative medium. lie suggested to Dr. Falconer that they should 
make wooden tractors, paint ihcja to resemble the steel ones, and see 
if the very same effects would not be produced. Fiv6 patients were 
chosen from the hospital in Bath, upc.i whom to operate. Foui- of 
them suffered severely from chronic rheumatism in the ankle, knee, 
wrist, and hip; and the fifth had been afflicted for several months 
with the gout. On the day appointed for the experiments Dr. Hay- 
g.vrth and his friends assembled at the;hospital, and with much 
solemnity brought forth the fictitious tractora. Four out of the five 
patients said their pains were imniedhvtejy relieved; and three cf 
tlicm said Omy were not only relieved but very much benefited. One 
felt his knee v^rmer, and said he could walk across the room. He 
tried and succeeded, although on the previous day he had not beeu 
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abb to The gouty man felt his pains diminish mpjldly, and was 
quite easy for nine hours, until he went to bed, when the twitching 
began again. On the following day the real tractors were applied to 
all the patients, when they described their symptoms In nearly the 
same terms. 

To make still more sure, the expenment was tried in the Bristol 
infirmary, a few weeks afterwards, on a man who had a iheuinatic 
affectiou in the shoulder, so severe as to incapacitate him from lifting 
his hand from his knee. The fictitious tractors were brought and 
applied to the afflicted part, one ft the physicians, to add solemnity 
to the scene, drawing a stop-watch from his pocket to calculate the 
time exactly, while another, with a pen in his hand, sat down to 
Write the change of Eymptoms from minute to minute as they oc¬ 
curred. In less than four minutes the man felt so muoh'relieved, 
that he lifted his hand seveiyl inches without-Itn^ pain in the 
shoulder! .• 

An account of these matters was published by Dr. llaygart-h, in 
a small volume entitled, Irtutgination, as a Cause and Cure oj 
Disorders, exemplified hp Fictitious Tractors. The exposure was a 
emp de grace to the grstem of Mr. Perkins. His friends and patrons, 
still unwilling to confess that they had been deceived, tried the trac¬ 
tors upon sheep, cows, and horses, alleging that the animals received 
benefit from the metallic plates, but none at all from the wooden 
ones. But they found nobody to believe them; the Perkinean insti¬ 
tution fell into neglect; and Perkins made his exit from England, 
carrying with liim about ten thousand pounds, to soothe Ids declining 
years in the good oitv.soi Peuiisylvaqia. 

Thus was ma^neflsm laughed Out of England for a time. In 
Franco tlie revolution left men no leisure for studying it. The 
SociStis de I’Harmonie of Strasbourg, and other great towns fin¬ 
gered fora while, till sterner matters occupying men’s attention, they 
were one after the other ahandonedf both by pupils and professors. 
The system, thus driven frem the &-st two nations of Europe, took 
refuge among the dreamy philosophers of Germany. There the won¬ 
ders of the magnetic sleep grew more and more wonderful eveiy day; 
the patients acquired the gift of prophecy; their vision extended over 
all the surface of the globe; they could hear and see with their toes 
and fingers, and read unkiiowu languages, and understand them too, 
by merely having the book placed on their stomachs. Ighoraiit pea¬ 
sants, when once entranced by the grand mesmeric fluid, could spout 
philosophy diviner than Pbto ever wrote, descant upon the myste¬ 
ries of the mind with more ebquenoe and truth than the profouudest 
metaphysicians the world ever saw, and solve knotty pointe of di- 
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viuity with !i8 much ease as waking men could undo their shoo- 
bucklest 

During the first twelve years of the present century little was heard 
of animal magnetism in any countiy of Europe. Even the Germans 
foigot their airy fiincies, recalled to the knowledge of this every-day 
world by the roar of Napoleon’s cannon and the fall or the establish¬ 
ment of kingdoms. During this period a cloud of obscurity hung over 
the science, which was not-dispersed until M. Deleuze published, in 
1813, his Ilistoire Critigue dm Animal. This work gave 

a new impulse to the half-forgotten fancy. Newspapers, pamphlets, 
and books again waged war upon each other on the question of its 
truth or falsehood; and many eminent men in the profession of 
medicine recommenced inquiry with an earnest design to discover the 
truth. 

The assertions made in the celebiatcd treatise of Deleuze arc thus 
summed up:* “ There is a iluidcontinually escaping from the human 
bofl 'j" and “forming an atmosphere aromid us,” which, as “it has 
no determined current,” produces no sensible effects on surrounding 
individuals. It is, however, “ capable of being directed by the will;” 
and, when so directed, “ is sent forth in currents,” with a force cor¬ 
responding to the energy we possess. Its motion is “ simiLir to that 
of the rays from burning bodies“ it possesses different qualities in 
different individuals.” It is capable of a high degree of conceutra. 
tion, “ and exists also in trees.” The will of the magnetiser, “ guided 
by a motion of the hand, severtil times repeated in the same direc¬ 
tion,” can fill a tree with this fluid. Most persons, when this fluid is 
poured into them from the body and by the will of the magnetiser, 
“ feel a sensation of heat or cold” when he passes his hand before 
them, without even touching them. Some persons, when sufficiently 
charged with this fluid, fall into a state of somnambulism, or magnetic 
ecstasy; and when in this^state, “they see the fluid encircling the 
magnetiser like a halo of ligh:-, and issuing in lumincAis streams from 
his mouth and nostrils, his liwi and hands, possessing a very agree¬ 
able smell, and communipating a particular taste to food and water.” 

•One would tliink that these “notions” were quite enough to be 
insisted upon by any physician who wished to be considered sane j 
but they foi-m only a small portion of the wondrous things related by 
M, Deleuze. He further said, “ When magnetism produces som¬ 
nambulism, the person who is in this staip aoqmres a prodigious ex¬ 
tension of all his faculties. Several of his external organs, especially 
those of sight ^nd hearing, becqme inactive; but the sensations which 

* See ibe veiy clear and dbipassionate article upon tbo subj^t ic tlie di’th volume 
(1S30) of T/a Foreign Itwiino, p. 96 ot iioq. 
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depend upon tbem take place internally. Seeing and ^bearing are 
carried on by the magnetic fluid, which transmits the impreMions 
immediately, and without the intervention of any nerves or organs 
directly to the brain. Thus the somnambulist, though his eyes and 
cars are closed, not only secs and hoars, but sees and hears much 
better than he does when awake. In all things he feels the will of 
the magnotiscr,* although that will bo not expressed. He sees into 
the interior of his own body, and the most secret organisation of the 
bodies of .all those who nmy be put m ntpport, or in magnetic con¬ 
nexion, with Iiim. Most cotnmoul^, ho only sees those parts which 
are diseased and disordered, and intuitively prescribes a remedy for 
them. He has prophetic visions and sensations, which are generally 
true, but sometimes citoucous. He expresses himself with astonish¬ 
ing eloquence and facility. He is not free from vanity. Ho'becomes 
a moi‘e perfect being of his owi^ accord for a oertaitfTmie, if guided 
wisely by the magnetiser, but wanders if he is ill-directed.” 

According to M. Dcleuze, any person could become a magnetiser 
and produce these effects, by conforming to the following conditions, 
and acting upon the following rules : 

“ Forget for a while all your knowledge of physics and metaphysics. 

“ Komove from your mind all objections that may occur. 

“ Imagine that it is in your power to -take the malady in hand, 
aud throw it on oue side. 

“ A^ever reamnfor six weeh after you have commenced the study. 

“ Have an active desire to do good ; a fii-m l)elief in the power of 
Tiagnetism, and an entire confidence in employing it. In short, repel 
ill doubts; desire succes's, and act with simplicity and attention.” 

That is to say, “ be very creduli^s; be very persevering; reject 
all past experience, and do not listen to reason,” and you are a mag- 
nctiscr after M. Heleuze’s own heart. » 

HaTOig brought yourself into this edifying state, “remove from 
the patieut all, persons who might* be troublesome to you 5 keep 
with you only the neceesaiy witnesses—a shigle person if need bo; 
desire them not to occupy themselves in any way with the processes 
you employ and the effects which result frdm them, but to join with 
you in the desire of doing good to your patient. Anange your¬ 
self so as neither to ho too hot nor too cold, and in such a manner 
that nothing may obstruct the freedom of your motions; and take 
precautions to prevent interruption duiing the sitting. Make your 
patient then sit as oomitiodiously as possible, and place yourself 
opposite to him, on a seat a little more elevated, in such a maimer 
that his knees may be betwixt yours, and your feet nV’thc side of his. 
First, request him to resign himself; to think of nothing; not to 
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I>erplex himself by CEamiuing the effects which may be produced ; to 
banish all fear; to surrender himself to hope, and not to be disturbed 
or discouraged if the action of magnetism ehould cause in him mo¬ 
mentary pains. After having collected yourself, take his thumbs 
between your fingers in such a way that the internal part of your 
thumbs may be in contact with the intenial part his, and then 
fix your eye» upon him ! You must remain from two cd five minutes 
in this situation, or until you feel an equal heat between your 
thumbs and his. This done, you will withdraw your bauds, i-e- 
moviug them to the right aud left; and at the same time turning 
them till their internal sui facc be outwai-ds, and you will inise them 
to the height of the head. You will now pLoce them upon the two 
shouldess, and let them remain there about a minute; aftemards 
drawing them gently along the anns to the extremities of the fingers, 
touching very slightly as you go. \bu will renew this pass five or 
six times, silways turning your hands, and removing them a little 
f; .m the body before you lift them. Y^ou will then place them 
above the head; and after holding them there "for an instant, lower 
them, passing them befoi’e the face, at the distance of oiie or two 
inches, dpwn to the pit of the stomach. There you will stoji them 
two minutes also, putting your thumbs upon the pit of the stomach 
and the rest of your fingers below the ribs. You will thou descend 
slowly along the body to the knees, or rather, if you can do so with¬ 
out deranging yourself, to the extremity of the feet. You will rejMiat 
the same processes several times during the remainder of the sitting. 
You will also occasionally approach your paSiicnt, so as to place your 
hands behind his shoulders, in rder to descend slowly along the spine 
of the back and the thighs, down to the knees or the feet. After 
the first passes, you may dispense with putting your hands upon the 
head, and may make the subsequent passes upon the arms, beginning 
at the shoulders, and upon t’ue^ody, beginning at the stomach.” 

Such was the process qf magnetising recomnieuHod by Beleuze. 
That delicate, fanciful, and nervous women, when subjected to it, 
should have worked themselves into convulsions will be readily be¬ 
lieved by the sturdiest opponent of animal magnetism. To sit in a 
constrained posture—be stared out of countenance by a fellow who 
enclosed her knees between his, while he made poms upon different 
p.arts of her body, was quite enough to throw any weak woman into 
a fit, especially if she were predisposed to hysteria, and believed in 
the efficacy of the treatment. It is just as evident that those of 
stronger miniia and healthier! bodies should be sent to sleep by the 
process. That these effects have been produced by these means, there 
are thousands of instances to shew. But are they testimony in fevour 
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of animal magnetism ?—do they prove the existence of ihe maguetio 
fluid ? It needs neither magnetism, nor ghost from the grave, to 
tell ns that silence, monotony, and long recumbency in cme position, 
must produce sleep; or that exmtement, imitation, and a strong ima¬ 
gination acting upon a weak body, will bring on convuMons. 

M. Beleuzc’s book produced quite a sensation in IVancc; tlie 
study was resumed with redoubled vigour. In the following year, a 
journal was established devoted exclusively to the science, under the 
title of Anmlee du Magnitime Animal: and shortly afterwards ap¬ 
peared the Bibliot/iiqVfe du Magnetime Ammed, and many , others. 
About the same time, the Abb6 Faria, “ the man of wonders,” be¬ 
gan to magnetise; and the belief being that ho had more of the 
mesmeric fluid about him, and a sti'ouger will, than most /ncu, he 
was vciy successful in his treatment. His expeiiments aflTord a con¬ 
vincing proof that imagination can operate all, and the supposed 
fluid none, of the results so confidently claimed as evidence of the 
new science. lie placed his patients in an arm-chair; told tnem to 
shut their eyes; and then, in a loud commanding voice, pronounced 
the suigle word, “ Sleep!” He used no manipulations whatever- 
had no haquet, or conductor of the fluid ; but he nevertheless succeeded 
in causing sleep in hundreds of patients. Ho boasted of having in 
his time produced five thousand somnambulists by this method. It 
was often necessary to i-epeat the command three or four times; and 
if the patient stiU remained awake, the abb4 got out of the difficulty 
by dismissing him from the chair, and declaring that he was incapa¬ 
ble of teing acted on. And it should be especially remarked that the 
magnetisers do not la/ claim to universal efficacy for their fluid; the 
strong and the healthy cannot be magnetised; the incredulous cannot 
be magnetised; those who roa*"" nuou it cannot be .magnetised; 
tliose who firmly believe in It can ne magnetised; the weak in body 
*an be magnetised, and the weak in ;mnd can bo magnetised. And 
lest, from some bause or other, individuals of the latter dassos should 
resist the magnetic charm, the apostles of the science declare that 
there are times when even they cannot be acted upon j the presence 
of one soomer or unbeliever may weaken the potency of the fluid 
and destroy its efficacy. In M. Deleuze’s instructions to a mag- 
netiser, he expressly says, “ Never magnetise before inquiidtive per¬ 
sons !"* 

Hero we conclude the .subject, as it would serve no good pur¬ 
pose to extend to greater length the history of Animal* Magnetism; 
especially at a time when many phenomena, the reality of which it 
is impossible to dispute, are duly occurring to startle and perplex the 

* Ifigtoirs ^Uigue du JUoffnetime jtnimal, p. 60. 
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most learned, impartial, and trutbdoTing of mankind. Enough, how¬ 
ever, has been stated to shew, that if there be some truth in magne¬ 
tism, there has been much error, misoonception, and exaggeration. 
Taking its history from the eommenoement, it can hardly be said to 
have been without its uses. To quote the words of BaiUy, in 1784, 
“ Magnetism has not been altogether unavailing to tj o philosophy 
which condemns it: it is an additional fact to record t>ih mg the enors 
of the human mind, and k great experiment on the strength of the 
imagination.” Over that vast iqquiiy'of the influence of mind over 
matter,—:'U inquiry which the embodied intellect of mankind will 
never be able to fathom completely,—^it will at least have thrown a 
feeble and imperfect light. It will have afforded an additional proof 
of the strength of the unconquerable wiU, and the weakness of matter 
as compared with it ; another illustration of the words of the inspired 
Psalmist, tliat “ we are fearfully Mid wonderfully made.” 





INFLUENCE OF POLITICS AND IIELIGION 


ON 'TOB 

HAIE AND BEARD. 


Bpeak with rospoct and honour 
Both of the beard and the beard’s owner* r 

Undibrat, 

Thb famous dqplai-ation of St. Paul> ‘‘that long hw was a shame 
unto a man,” has been made the pretext for many singular enact¬ 
ments, both of cItII and eodesiastical governments. The fashion of 
the hair and the cut of the beard were state questions in France and 
England, from the establishment of Christianity until the fi^entb 
century. 

We find, too, that in much-earlier times, men were not permitted 
to do as they liked with their own hair. Alexander the Great thought 
that the beards of the soldiery aflforded convenient bodies for the 
enemy to lay hold of, preparatory to cutting off their heads; and, 
with a view of depriving them of this advantage, he ordered the 
whole of his army to be closely shaven. His notions of comrtesy 
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towards as euemy were quite different from those entertained by the 
Kcuth American Indians, and amongst whom it is held a point of 
honour to allow one “ chivalrous look” to grow, that the foe, in 
taking the scalp, may have something to catch hold of. 

At one time, long hair was the symbol of sovereignty in Europe. 
We learn from Gregory of Tours, that, among the successors of Clovis, 
it was the exclusive privilege of the royal family to ■uq-e their hair 
long and curled. The nobles, equal to kings in powi^, would not 
shew any inferiority in this respgot, and wore not only their hair, 
but their beards of an enormous length. This fashion lasted, with 
but slight ehauges, till th'! tune of Louis the Lebonuaire; but his 
successors, up to Hugh Capet, wore their hair short, by way of dis¬ 
tinction., Even the serfs had set all regulation at defiance, and allowed 
their locks and l)eards to grow. 

At the time of the invasion of England by William the Conqueror, 
the Normans wore their hair very short. Harold, in his progress 
t -vards Hastings, sent forward spies to view the strength and number 
of the enemy. They reported, amongst other things, on tlieir return, 
that “the host did almost seem to be priests, because they had all 
their face and both their lips shaven. ” The &shion among the 
English at the tune was to wear the hair long upon the head and the 
upper lip, but to shave the chin. When the haughty victors had 
divided the broad lands of the Saxon thanes and franklins among 
them, when tyranny of every kind was employed to make the English 
feel that they were indeed a subdued and broken nation, the latter 
encouraged the growth of their hair, thatthpy might resemble as little 
as possible their cropped and shaven master^ 

This fashion was exceedingly displeasing to tlie clergy, and pre¬ 
vailed to a ,couBideiable extent in France and Germany. Towards 
the end of the eleventh yentury, it was decreed by the pope, and 
zealously supported by the e-;nlo8iastioal authorities all over Europe, 
that such persons as wore tong Wr should be excommunicated wliile 
living, and not be prayed for when dead. William of Malmesbury 
relates, that the famous St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was pecu¬ 
liarly indignant whenever he saw a man with long Inur. He declaimed 
against the practice as one highly immoral, criminal, and beastly. He 
continually carried a small knife in his pocket, and whenever any 
body offending in this respect knelt before him to receive his bless¬ 
ing, he would whip it out sliiy, and out off a liandfiil, and then, 
throwing itln his face, tell him to cut off all the rest, or he would 
go to hell. , ' 

But fashion, which at times it is possible to move with a wisp, 
stands firm against a lever; and men preferred to run the risk Ca 
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damnatioa to parting with the Buperflidty of their heir.. lu the time 
of Henry L, Anselm, Archbishop of Cautei-bury, found it necessary 
to republish the famous decree of excommunication and outlawry 
against the offenders; but, as the court itself had begun to patronise 
curls, the fulminations of the Church were unavailing. Henry I. and 
his nobles wore their hair in long ringlets down thoir backs and 
shoulders, au(\ became a acandalvm magnatim in the ey€s of the 
godly. One Serb, the king’s chaplain, was so grieved in spirit at the 
impiety of his master, that he preached a sermon from the well-known 
text of St. Paul before the asseiifblod court, in which he drew so 
dreadful a picture of the torments that awaited them in the other 
world, that several of them burst into tears, and wrung their hair, as 
if they would have pulled it out by the roots. Henry himself was 
observed to weep. The priest, seeing the impression he had made, 
determined to strike while the iron was hot, and pulling a pair of 
scissors from his pocket, out the king’s hmr in presence of them all. 
Several of the principal courtiers consented to do the like, and for a 
short time long hair appeared to be going out of fashion. But tire 
courtiers thought, niter the first glow of their penitence hod been 
cooled by reflection, tlrat the clerical Delilah had shorn them of their 
strength, and in less than six months they were as great sinners as 
ever. 

Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had been a monk of 
Bee; in Normandy, and who had signalised himself at Bcuen by his 
fierce opposition to long hair, was still anxious to work a reformation 
in this matter. But his pertinacity was far from pleasing to the 
king, who had fina'V truide up his mind to wear ringlets. There 
were other digrutep^ of a'inore sotous nature, between them j so that 
when the archbishop died, the king was so glad to be rid of Irim, that 
he allowed the see to remain vacant for five years. Still the cause 
had other advocates, and every pulpit in the land resounded with 
anathemas again|t that disobedient arfii long-haired generation. But 
all was of no avail. Stowe, in writing of this period, asserts, on the 
authority of some more ancient chronicler, “ that men, forgetting 
their birth, transformed themselves, by the length of their haires, info 
the semblance of woman kind;” and that when their hair decayed 
from age, or other causes, “ they knit about their heads certain rolls 
and braidings of false hair,” At last aeddent turned the tide of 
fashion. A knight of the court, who was exceedingly proud of his 
beauteous locks, dreamed ohe night that, as he ]py in bed, the devil' 
sprang upon him, and endeavoured to choke him with his own hair. 
He started in affright, and aotuidly found that he bad a |reat quantity 
of hair in his moutli. Sorelv striokon in conscience, and lookinr 
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upon the dream as a wamng from heaven, he set about the work of 
reformation, and out off his luturiant tresses the same night. The 
story was soon bruited abroad; of course it was made the most of by 
the clergy, and the knight, being a man of influence and consider- 
atiou, and the acknowledged leader of the fashion, his example, aided 
by priestly exhortations, was very generally imitated. Men appeared 
■ilmost as decent as St. Wulston himself could have wi<dn.d, the dream 
of a dandy having proved more effleaeieus than the entioaties of a 
saint. Bnt, as Stowe informs U8„“ scaroelj was one year past, when 
all that thought themselves C'mrtiers fell into the former vice, and 
intended with women in their long haires.” Hemy, the king, ap¬ 
pears to have been quite uninfluenced by the dreams of others, for 
even his own would not induce him a second time to undergo a crop¬ 
ping from priestly shears. It is said, that he was much ti-oubled at 
this time by disagreeable visions. Haring offended the Ohuieh in this 
and other respects, he could get no sound, refreshing slccn, and used 
i • imagine that he saw all the bishops, abbots, and monks of evoiy 
degree, standing around his bed-side, and threatening to belabour 
him with theirpastoi-al staves; whieh sight, we are told, so frightened 
him, that he often started naked out of his bed, and attacked the phan¬ 
toms sword in hand. Grimbaldo, his physician, who, like most of his 
fraternity at that day, was an ecclesiastic, never hinted that his 
dreams were the result of a bad digestion, but told him to shave his 
head, be reconciled to the Church, and refonn himself with alms and 
prayer. But he would not take this good advice, and it was not until 
ho had been nearly drowned a year aftcrwai^ds, in a violent storm at 
sea, tliat he repented of his evil ways, cut bis hair short, and paid 
proper deference to the wishes ot the clergy. 

In Prance, the thunders of the Vatican with regard to long curly 
hair were hiirdly mpre respected than in England. Louis VII., how¬ 
ever, was more obedient tha i his brother-king, and cropped himself 
as closely as a monk, to the g^at sorrow of all the. gallants of his 
court. His queen, the gay^ haughty, and pleasure-seeking Eleanor of 
Guienne, never admii-ed him in this trim, and continually reproached 
liim with imitating, not only the head-dress, but the asceticism of the 
monks. From this cause a coldness arose between them. The lady 
proving at last unfaithful to her shaven and indifferent lord, they were 
divorced, and the kings of Prance lost the rich provinces of Guienne 
Mid Poitou, which wore her dowry. 6he soon after bestowed her 
hand andhef possessions upon Heniy Duke of Nomandy, afterwards 
Henry II. of ^ngland, and thus gave the English sovereigns that 
strong footing in Prance which was for so many oenturies tits cause 
of such long and bloody wars between the nations. 
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Wheu the Crusades had drawn all the smart young fellows into 
Palestine, the clergy did not find it so difficult to oouviuoe the staid 
burghei-s who remained in Europe, of the enormity of long ha’r. 
Puring the abtence of Kichaid Ceeur de Lion, his English subjects 
not only cut their hair close, but shaved their fiiocs. William Eitz- 
osbert, or Lon^-board, the gimt demagogue of that day, j-cintroduced 
among the peojplo who claimed to he of Saxon origin the fashion of 
long hair. lie did this wi^ the view of making them as unlike as 
possible to the citizens and the Kcmians. He wore hio own beard 
hanging down to his waist, from whence the name by which ho is best 
known to posterity. 

The Church never shewed itself so great an enemy to the bcai-d as 
to long hair on the head. It generally allowed fiishiou to take its own 
couree, both with regard to the cli'u and the upper lip. This fashion 
varied continually; for we finu that, in little more than a centuiy 
after the time of Richard L, when beai'ffg were short, that they had 
again become so long as to be mentioned in the famous epigram made 
by the Scots who visited Loudon in 1327, when David, son of Robert 
Bruce, was married to Joan, the sister of King Edward. This epigram, 
which was stuck on the church-door of St. Peter Staugate, ran as 
follows: 

“ Ixmg beards hoartlesso, 

Painted hootls witlosse. 

Gray coats grnoelease, 

Make England thriftlesse.” 

When the Kraperoy diaries V. ascended the throne of Spain he 
had no beard. It waj not to bo expected that the obsequious para¬ 
sites who always surround a moimrch, could presume to look more 
virile than their master. Immediately all the courtisra appeared 
beardless, with the exception of such few grave old men as had out¬ 
grown the influence of .fashion, apd who had detennined to dio 
liearded as theyliad lived. Sober people in general saw this revolu¬ 
tion with sorrow and alarm, and thought that every manly virtue 
would be banished with the beard. It became at the time a common 
saying,— 

“ Desde que no hay barba, no hay mas alma.” 

We have no longer souls since wa have lost our boards. 

In France also the beard fell into disrepute after the death of 
Henry IV., from the mere reason that his succeSBor was too yoimg to 
have one. Some of the more immediate friends of the great ^oruaU, 
and his minister Sully among the rest, refused to part with tluA 
beards, notwithstanding the jeers of the new generatio»» 
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Wlio does not remember the diviaon of Ingland into the .two 
great parties of Roundheads and Cavaliers ? In those days every 
species of vice and iniquity was thought by the Puritans to lurk iu 
the long curly tresses of the monarchists, while the latter imagined 
that ihoir opponents were as destitute of wit, of wisdom, and of virtue, 
as they were of hair. A man’s locks were the symbol ot his cieed, 
both in politics and religion. The more abundant the hair, the 
more scant the faith; and the balder thp head, the more sincere the 
piety. 

Kut aii.ong all the instances *of the interference of governments 
with men’s hair, the most t .ti-aordinary, not only for its daring, but 
for its success, is that of Peter 
the Great, in 1706. By this time 
fasliiou had condemned the beard 
in ever}' other country iu Europe, 
and with a voice more potoi t than 
y ... or emperoi-s, liad banished 
it A.om civilised society. But this 
only made the Russians cling mom 
fondly to their ancient onmment, 
as a mark to distinguish them from 
foreignere, whom they hated. Pe¬ 
ter, however, resolved that they 
should be shavou. If he liad been 
a man deeply road in history, he 
might have hesitoted before he at¬ 
tempted so despotic an attack upon 
the tinie-liallowed customs and ..i-ejudices of his countrymen j but ho 
was not. lie did not know or consider the danger of the innovation ; 
he only liskliied to the promptings of his own indomitalde will, and 
his fiat went forth, mat nov only the army, but all iwiks of citizens, 
from the nobles to the serfs, i^ould shave their beards. A certain 
time was given, that people might get over the first thi'Otis of their 
repugnance, after which every man who Aose to retain his teard was 
tojay a tax of one hundred roubles. The priests and the serfs were 
put on a lower footing, and allowed to retain theirs upon payment of 
a copeck every time they passed the gate of a city. Grosit discontent 
existed iu consequence, but the dreadful fate of the Strelitzes was too 
recent to be forgotten, and thousands wlio had the will had not the 
courage to j-evolt. As is well remarked-by a writer in the Encydo- 
ymdia Britannicn, they thqu^it it wiser to cut off their beards than 
to run the idSk of incensing a man who would make no scruplfl 
• cutting off their heads. Wiser, too, than the popes and bishops of a 
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former age, he did not threaten them with eternal damnation, but 
made them pay in hard cash the penalty of their disobedience. 1 or 
mnur years, a very considerabie revenue was collected from this 
source, 'xne collectors gave in receipt for its payment a small cop¬ 
per coin, ssruck expressly for the purpose, and called the “ ioro- 
dov&'ut" or “ the bearded.” On one side it boro the figure of a nose, 
mouth, and moustaches, with a long bushy l)eard, surmounted by 
the words, "■Dmyte YyecUet,” “ money receivedthe whole encircled 
by a wreath, and stamped with t^e black eagle of Russia. On tho 
reverse, it bore the date of tho year. Every man who chose to wear 
a beard was obliged to produce this refieipt on his entry into a town. 
Those who were refractory, and refused to pay tho tax, were thrown 
into prison. 

Since that day, the rulers of modem Europe have endeavoured ts 
peiauade, rather than to force.tiu all matters pertaining to fashion. 
The Yaticmi troubles Itself no more about beards or ringlets, and men 
may become hairy as bears, if sucli is their fancy, without fear of 
excommunication ot deprivation of their political rights. Folly has 
taken a new start, and cultivates the moustache. 

Even upon this point governments will not let men alone. Reli¬ 
gion as yet has not meddled with it; but perhaps it will; and poli¬ 
tics already infitfence it considerably. Before the revolution of 1830, 
neither the French nor Belgian citizens were remarkable for their 
moustaches; but after that event there was hardly a shopkeeper 
either in Paris or Brussels whose upper lip did not suddenly become 
hairy with real or mock moustaches. During a temporary triumph 
gained by the Dutch Soldiers over the citizens of Louvain, in October 
1830, it became a Jtanding joke against tho patriots, that they shaved 
their faces clean immediately; and the wits of the Dutch arniy as- 
seiied that they had gathered moustaches enough from the denuded 
lips of the Belgians to stuff mattresses for all the sick and wounded 
in tlreir hospital. ' 

The last folly of this kind is still more recent. In the German 
newspapers, of August 1838, appeared an ordonnanoc, signed by thi 
king of Bavaria, forbidding civilians, on any pretence whatever, to 
wear moustaches, and commanding the police and other authorities 
to arrest, and cause to be shaved, the offending parties. “ Strange 
to say,” adds Le Droit, the journal from which this account is taken, 

“ moustaches disappeared immediately, like leaves from the trees in 
autumn j everybody made'haste to obey the roy^rl ordor/and not one 
person was arrested.” 

The king of Bavaria, a rhymester of some celebrity, has taken a 
good many poetical licences in his time. His licence in this matter 
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*PpGars uextber poetical nor reasonable. It »S to be honoa fiiat ho 
will not take it into his roj^l head to make his sabjects anave tneirs; 
nothing but that is wanting to complete their degradation. 
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^ Thu iiIh»vc uiigraving, showing two soldlei's of William tho Conquoror’i anny, it 
tokou from the celebrated Bayeux Tapestry.^Soo atue, p. 297 
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Of Amram’B Bi)n, in Egypt’s cril day. 

Waved round the coast, np c^rd a pitchy clond 
Of ]oeu...i^ warping on tlie eastern wind 
That o'er -he mbn of impious Pharaoh Irang 
Like xU 7 hL tmd darken'd aU the realm of Nile, 

So nun^bericsB were they. • • • • 

AU in a moment tlitvugn the glomn were seen 
Ton tbooiond banners rise into the asr, 

With orient ecdoure waviug. With them rose 
A fittest huge of spears: and thronging helms 
Appear’d, and serried shields, in thick array, 

Or depth Immoasuraldo. Paradiae Loai, 

’BEYageliaa its peculiar folly; some sobeme, project, 
or phantasy into which it plunges, spurred on eithei 
by the lore of gain, the necessity of excitement, oi 
the mere force ' ’ imitation. Failing in those, it hat 
some maduess, to which it is goaded by political o» 
religious causes, or both combined, Erery one oi 
these causes influenced the Crusades, and conspired 
to render them the most extraordinary instance npoi 
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record of the extent to which popular enthuaiaHm can be carried. 
Ciatory in her solemn page informs ns, that the Crusaders were but 
gnonmt and savage men, that their motives were those of bigotry 
unmitigated, and that tlieir pathway was one of blood and tears. 
Bomance, on the other hand, dilates upon their piety and heroism, 
and portrays, in her most glowing and impassioned hues, theirvirtue 
and magnanimity, the imperishable honour they acquired for them¬ 
selves, and the great services they rendered to Christiani^. In the 
following pages we shall ransack the stores of both, to discover the 
true spirit that animated the motley multitude who took up arms in 
the service of the cross, leaving history to vouch for facts, but not dis¬ 
daining the aid of contemporary poetry and romance, to throw light 
upon feelings, motives, and opinions. 

In order to understand thoroughly the slate of public feeling in 
Europe at the time when Peter the Hermit preached the holy war, 
it will be necessary to go back for many years anterior to that event. 
We must make acquaintance with the pilgrims of the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth centuries, and learn the tales they told of the dangers they 
had passed and the wonders they had seen. Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land seem at first to have been undertaken by converted Jews, and 
by Christian devotees of lively imagination, pining with a natural 
curiosity to visit the scenes which of all others were most interesting 
in their eyes. The pious and the impious alike flocked to Jerusalem, 
—the one class to feast their sight on the scenes hallowed by the life 
and sufferings of their Lord, and the other, because it soon became 
a generally reo'^ed opinion, that such a pilgrimage was sufficient to 
rub off the long sco^e of sins, howove* atrocious. Another and very 
numerous class of pilgrims were the idle and roving, who visited 
Palestine then as the modems visit Italy or Switzerland now, because 
it was the fashion, and because they might please their vanity by 
retailing, ou their return, the adventures they had met with. But the 
really pious foniied the great majority. Every year their numbers 
increased, until at last they became so numerous as to be called the 
" armies of the Lord.” Full of enthusiasm, they set the dangers aqd 
difficulties of the way at defiance, and lingered with holy rapture on 
every scene described by the Evangelists. To them it was bliss 
indeed to drink the clear waters of the Jordan, or be baptised in the 
same stream where John had baptised the Saviour. They wandered 
with awe and pleasure in the purlieus of the Temple, on the solemn 
Mount of Olives, or the awful Calvary, where a God had bled for sin- 
fill men. To these pilgrims every object was precious. Belies were 
,^gerly sought after; flagons of water from Jordan, or panniers of 
mould from the hill of the Crucifixion, were brought home, and sold 
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at extravagant prioos to churches and inonattilries. More apocryptfciJ 
relics, such as the wood of ths true cross, the tears of the Virgin 
Mary, the hems of her garments, the toe-nails and hair of the Apos¬ 
tles—even the tents that Paul had helped to inauufacturo—^were 
exhibited for sale by the knavish in Palestine, and brought back to 
Europe “ with wondrous cost and care.” A grove of a b rndred oaks 
.vould not have furnished all the wood sold in little ftiOrsels as rem¬ 
nants of the true cross; and the tears of Mary, if collected together, 
would have filled a cistern. ^ 

For up .i'ards of two hundred years the pilgrims met with no im¬ 
pediment in Palestine. Thi cnliglitcncd Haroun A1 Eeschid, and nis 
more immediate successors, encouraged the stream which brought 
so much wealth into Syria, and treated the wayfarers with tho 
utmost courtesy. Tho race of Fatemite caliphs—who, although in 
other respects as tolerant, were more distressed for money, or more 
unscnipulous in obtaining it, tlian tlicir predecessors of tlie house of 
A -'ias—imposed a ta.v of a bezant for each pilgrim that entered 
Jerusalem. This was a serious hardship upon the poorer sort, who 
had begged their weary way across Europe, and arrived at tho bourne 
of all their hopes without a coin. A great outcry was immediately 
raised, but .still the tax was rigorously levied. Tho pilgrims tmable 
to pay were compelled to remain at the gate of the holy city until 
some rich devotee arriving with his train, paid the tax and let thorn 
in. llobert of Normandy,' father of William tho Conqueror, who 
in common with many other nobles of the highest rank, undertook 
the pilgrimage, found on his arrival scores of pilgrims at the gate, 
anxiously expecting his coming to pay the tax for them. Upon no 
occasion was such a boon refused. 

The sums drawn from this source wore a mine of wealth to the 
Moslem governors rf Pair ?tiue, imposed as the tax had been at a 
time when pilgrimages had escomo more numerous than ever. A 
strange idea had taken possesslbn of the popular m'nd at the close 
of tho tenth and commencement of the eleventh century. It was 
universally believed that the end of the world was at hand; that tho 
thoiisand years of the Apocalypse wore near comidction, and that 
Jesus Christ would descend upon Jerusalem to judge mankind. All 
Christendom was in commotion. A panic terror seized upon the 
weak, the credulous, and the guilty, who in those days formed more 
than ninetoen-twcncieths of tho population. Forsaking their homes, 
kindred, and-occupaUon, they erov led to Jerusalem to await the 
coming of the Lord, lightendJ, as they imagined, of a load of sin 
ly their weary pilgrimagie- To increase the panic, the stars wore 
observed to fall from heaven, earthquakes to shake tho land, and 
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Tiolent hurricanes to l3ow down the forests. AH these, and more 
especially the meteoric phenomena, were looked upon as the fore¬ 
runners of the approaching judgments. Not a meteor shot athwart 
the horiaon that did not fill a district with alarm, and send away to 
Jenisalem a score of pilgrims, with staff in hand and wallet on their 
back, praying as they went for the remission of their sins. Men, 
women, and eVen children, trudged in drores to the holy city, hi 
expectation of the day when the heavens would open, and the Son of 
God descend in his glory. This ejftraordinary delusion,' hile it aug¬ 
mented the numbers, increased also the hardships of the pilgrims. 
Beggars became so numerous on all the highways between the west 
of Europe and Constantinople, that the monks, the great almsgivers 
upon these occasions, would have brought starvation witbiq sight of 
their own doors, if they had not economised their resources, and left 
the devotees to shift for themselves as th^ could. Hundreds of them 
were glad to subsist upon the berries that ripened by the road, who, 
before this great flux, might have shared the bread and flesh of the 
monasteries. 

But this was not the greatest of their difBeultios. On their arrival 
in Jerusalem they found that a sterner race had obtained possession 
of the Holy Land. The caliphs of Bagdad had been succeeded by the 
harsh Turks of the race of Seljook, who looked upon the pilgrims 
with contempt and aversion. The Turks of the eleventh century 
were more ferocious and less scrupulous tlmn the Saracens of the 
tenth. They were annoyed at the immense number of pilgrims who 
iverran the eonntiy, and still more so because they shewed no inten- 
don of quitting it^ The hourly expectation of Uie last judgment kept 
them waiting; and the Turks, apprehensive of being at last driven 
from the soil by the swarms that were still arriving, heaped up diffi¬ 
culties in their way. Persecution of every kind awaited them. They 
were plundered, and beaten with sjripes, and kept in suspense for 
mouths at the; gates of Jerusalem, unable to pay the golden bezant 
that was to procure them admission. 

When the first epidemic terror of the day of judgment began to 
subside, a few pilgrims ventured to return to Europe,their hearts big 
with indignation at tho insults they had suffered. Every where as they 
passed they related to a sympiathising auditory the wrongs of Christen¬ 
dom. Strange to say, even these recitals increased the mania for pil¬ 
grimage. The greater the danger of tho way, the fairer chance that sins 
of deep dye would be atoned for. Difficulty and^iuffering only height¬ 
ened the merit, and fresh hordes issutd from every.t(?WE and village, 
to win favour in the sight of heaven by a visit to tho holy sepulchre. 
Thus did things continue during tho whole of tho eleventh century. 
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The train that was to explode so fearfully was now laid, and there 
wanted but the hand to apply the torch. At last the man appeared 
upon the scene. Like all ■vAo have ever achieved so great an end, 
Peter the Hermit was exactly suited to the age; neither behind it 
nor in advance of it •, but acute enough to penetrate its mystery ere 
it was discovered by anj^other. Enthusiastic, chivalrous, bigoted, 
and, if not insane, not fa* removed from insanity, he was the very 
prototype of the time. True enthusiasm is always persevering and 
always el 'quent, and these two Qualities were united in no cdmmon 
degree in the person of tl.is extraordinary preacher. Ho was a monk 
of Amiens, and-ere ho assumed the hood had served as a soldier. He 
is represented as having been ill-favoured and low in stature, but 
with an" eye of surpassing brightness and intelligence. Having been 
seized with the mania of the age, he visited Jerusalem, and remained 
there till his blood boiled to see the cruel persecution heaped upon 

devotees. On his return home he shook the world by the elo¬ 
quent story of their wrongs. 

Before entering into any further details of the marvellous results 
of his preaching, it will be advisable to cast a glance at the state of 
the mind of Europe, that we may understand all the better the causes 
of his success. First of all, there was the priesthood, which, exer¬ 
cising as it did the most conspicuous influence upon the fortunes of 
society, claims the largest share of attention. Eeligion was the ruling 
idea of that day, end'the only civiliser capable of taking such wolves 
as then constituted the flock of the faithful. The clergy were all in 
all; and though they kept the popular mind in the most slavish sub¬ 
jection with regard to religious'mattcrs, they fu:mished it with the 
means of defence against all other oppression except their own. In 
the ecclesiastical ranks w;ere concentrated aU the true piety, all the 
learning, all the wisdom of Ae time; xnd, as a natural consequence, 
a great portion of power, whiebstheir very w'isdom perpetually incited 
them to extend. The people know nothing of kings and nobles, 
except in the way of injuries inflicted. The first ruled for, or more 
prqperly speaking against, the barons, and the barons only existed to 
brave the power of the kings, or to trample with their iron heels upon 
the neck of prostrate democracy. The latter had no friend but the 
clergy, and these, though they necessarily instilled the superstition 
from which they Ihemselves were not exempt, yet taught the cheer¬ 
ing doctrine that all men were eq' in the sight of Heaven. Thus, 
while Feudalism told them tiLay had no rights in this world, Eeligion 
told them thJy had evqry right in the next. With this consolation 
"they were for the time content, for political ideas had as yet taken 
no root. When the clergy, for other reasons, recommended tho 
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Crusade, the people joined in it with enthusiasm. The subject of 
Palestine filled all minds; the pilgrims’ tales of two centuries warmed 
erery imagination; and when their friends, their guides, and their 
instructors preached a war sa much in accordance with their own 
prejudices and modes of thinking, the enthusiasm rose into a frenzy. 

But while religion inspired the masses, fcother agent was at work 
upon the nobility. These were fierce and lawless; tainted with every 
vice, endowed with no virtue, and redeemed by one good quality 
alone, that of courage. The only religion they felt w'as the religion 
of fear. That and their overboiling turbulence alike combined to 
guide them to the Holy Land. Most of them had sins enough to 
answer for. They lived with their hand against every man, and 
with no law but their own passions. They set at defiance tho.sccular 
power of the clergy; but their hearts quailed at the awful denuncia¬ 
tions of the pulpit with regard'to the life to come. War was the 
business and the delight of their existence; and when they w ere pro¬ 
mised remission of all their sins upon the easy condition of following 
their favourite bent, it is not to be wondered at that they rushed with 
enthusiasm to the onslaught, and became as zealous in the service of 
the cross as tlie great majority of the people, who were swayed by 
more purely religions motives. Panaticism and the love of battle 
alike impelled them to the war, while the kings and princes of Europe 
Lad still another motive for encouraging their zeal. Policy opened 
their eyes to th^'groat advantages which would accrue to themselves 
by the absence of so many restless, intriguing, and bloodthirsty men, 
whose insolence it ifequirod more than the small power of royalty to 
restrain within dup boimds. Thus . every motive was favourable to 
the Crusades.. Every class of society was alike incited to join or 
encourage the war: kings and the clergy by policy, the nobles by 
turbulence and the love of dominion, and the people by religions zeal 
and the concentrated enthusiasm of tjvo centuries, skilfully directed 
by their only in'ctruotors. 

It was in Palestine itself that Peter the Hermit first conceived 
the grand idea of rousing the powers of Christendom to rescue the 
Christians of the East from the thraldom of the Mussulmans, andtho 
sepjilehre of Jesns from tJie mde hands of the infidel. The subject 
engrossed his whole mind. Even in the visions of the night he was 
full of it. One dream made such an impression upon him, that ho 
devoutly believed the Saviour of , the world himself appeared before 
him, and promised him aid and protection in his holy undertaking. 
If his zeal had ever wavered before, this was sufficient to fix it for 
ever. 

Peter, after he had performed all tlie penances and duties of his 
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pilgrimaffe, demanded an interview with Simeon, the Patriarch of 
the Greek Church at Jeraaalem. Though the latter waa a heretic 
in Peter’s eyea, yet he was still a Christian, and felt as acutely as 
himself for the persecutions heaped by the Turks upon the followers 
of Jesus. The good prelate entered fully into his views, and, at his 
suggestion, wrote letters to the pope, and to the most influential 
monarohs of Christendom, detailing the son'ows'of jthe faithful, and 
urging them to take up arms in their defence. Peter was not a lag¬ 
gard in the W'ork. Taking an affectionate farewell of the Patriarch, 
he retuiued in all haste to Ithly. Pope Urban II. occupied the 
apostolic chair. It was athat time far from being an easy seat. His 
predecessor Gregory had bequeathed him a host of disputes with the 
Emperor Henry IV. of Germany, and he had converted Philip I. of 
France into an enemy by his streuuous opposition to an adulterous 
connexion formed by that monarch. So many dangers encompassed 
him, that the Vatican was no secure abode, and he had taken refuge 
■ti Apulia, under the protection of the renowned Robert Guiscard. 
Thither Peter appears to have followed him, though in what spot 
their meeting took plaec is not stated with any precision by ancient 
chroniclers or modern historians. Urban received him most kindly ; 
read, with tears in liis eyes, the epistle from the Patriarch Simeon, 
and listened to the eloquent story of the Hermit with an attention 
w'hich shewed how deeply he sympathised with the woes of the 
Christian Church. Enthusiasm is contagious; and the pope appears 
to have caught it instantly from ono whose zeal was so unbounded. 
Giving the Hermit full powers, he sent him abroad to preach the 
holy war to all the nations and potentates of Christendom. The 
Hermit preached, and countless thousands answered to his call. 
France, Germany, and Italy started at his voice, and prepared for 
the deliverance of Zion. One of the early historians of the Crusade, 
who was himself an eye-witness of the rapture of Europe,* describes 
the personal appearance of tli^ Heinnit at this time. He says, that 
there appeared to be sohiething of divine in everything which he 
said or did. The people so highly revaenced him, that they plucked 
hairs from the mane of his mule that they might keep them as relics. 
While preaching he-wore in general a woollen tunic, with a dark- 
coloured mantle, which fell down to his heels. His arms and feet 
were bare; and he ate neither flesh nor bread, supporting himself 
chiefly upon fish and wine. “He ^et out,’’ says the chronicler, 
“ from whence I know not; bul are saw him passing through, the 
towns and villages,* preaohfiig everywhere, and the people surround¬ 
ing him in cfowds, loading him with offerings, and celebrating his 
^ * Qulbort da Nogent, 
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saactifcy 'trith siiclt great praises, that I nerer remember to have seen 
8U(i honours bestowed upon any one.” Thus he went on, untired, 
inflexible, and ftill of devotion, communicating his own madness to 
his hearers, until Europe was stirred from its very depths. 

■While the Hermit was appealing with such signal success to the 
people, the pope appealed with as much success to those who were 
to become thfe chiefs and leaders of the expedition. His first step 
was to call a council at Placentia, in the autumn of the year 1095. 
Here, in the assembly of the clergy, the pope debated the grand 
scheme, and gave audience to emfcsaries who had been sent from 
Constantinople by the Emperor of the East, to detail t)>e progress 
made by the Turks in their design of establishing themselves in 
Europe. The clergy were of course unanimous in support of the 
Crusade; and the council separated, each individual member of it 
being empowered to preach it to his people. 

But Italy could not bo expected to furnish all the aid required; 
wid the pope crossed the Alps to inspire the fierce and poworfid 
nobility and chivalrous population of Gaul. His boldness in entering 
the territory, and placing himself in the power of his foe King Philip 
of France, is not the least surprising feature of his mission. Some 
have imagined that cool policy alono actuated him j while others 
assert that it was mere zeal, as warm and as blind as that of Peter 
the Hermit. The latter opinion seems to be the true one. Society 
did not calculate the consequences of what it was doing. Every 
man seemed to act from impulse only; and the pope, in throwing 
himsdlf into the heart of France, acted as much from impulse as the 
thousands who resphnded to his call. A' council was eventually 
summoned to meet him at Clermont} in Auvergne, to consider the 
state of the Chi'rch, reform abuses, and, above all, make preparations 
for the war. It was in the midst of an extremely cold winter, and 
tlie ground was covered with snow. During seven days the council 
sat with closed doors, while immense crowds from all parts of France 
flocked into the town, in expectation that the pope himself would 
address the people. All the towns and villages for miles around wore 
filled with the multitude; even the fields were encumbered wjth 
people, who, unable to procure lodging, pitched their tents under 
the trees and by the way-side. All the neighbourhood presented the 
appearance of a vast camp. 

During the seven days’ deliberation, a sentence of excommuni¬ 
cation was passed upon King Philip for adultery with Bertrado de 
Montfort, Countess of Anjou, and for (’’sobedienoe to the supreme 
authority of the apostolio see. This bold step impresfed the people 
with reverence for so stem a Churcdi, which'^in the discharge of its 
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duty aiiewed itself no respecter of persons. Tlieir love and thea 
fear were alike increased, and they were prepared to listen with more 
intense devotion to the preaching of so righteous and inflexible a 
pastor. The great square before the cathedral church of Clermont 



TUU CATQEDBAL OF Cl.BRUOJIl. 

became every instant more densely crowded as the hour drew nigh 
when the pope was ^ address the populace. Issuing from the church 
in his full canonicals, surrouifUed by his cardinals and bishops in all 
the splendoui^ of Somish ecclesiastical costume, the pope stood before 
‘the populace on a hi^ scaffolding erected for the occasion, and 
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covered witli scarlet cloth. A brilliant array of bishops and cardinals 
stirroonded him ; and amon}? them, humbler in rank, but more im¬ 
portant in the world’s eye, the Hermit Peter, dressed in his simple 
and austere habiliments. Historians differ as to whether or not Peter 
addressed (ho crowd, but ns all agree that he was present, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that he spoke. But it was the oration of the 
pope that was most important. As he lifted up his hands to ensupt 
attention, every voice immediately became still. Ho began by de¬ 
tailing tha miseries endured by theijbrethron in tlie Holy Jjand; how 
the plains of Palestine were desolated by the outrageous heathen, who 
with the sword and the firebrand carried wailing into the dwellings 
and flames into the possessions of the faithful; how Christian wives 
and daughters were defiled by pagan lust; how the altars of the 
true God were desecrated, and the relics of the saints trodden under 
foot. “ You^” continued the eloquent pontiff (and Urban 11. was 
one of the most eloquent men of the day), “ you, who hear r.u, and 
who have received the true faith, and been endowed by God «ith 
power, and strength, and greatness of soul,—whose ancestors have 
been the prop of Christendom, and whoso kings have put a barrier 
against the progress of the infidel,—I call upon you to wipe off these 
impurities from the faeo of the earth, and lift your oppressed foUow- 
Christians from the depths into which they have been trampled. The 
sepulchre of Christ is possessed by the heathen, the sacred places dis¬ 
honoured by their vileness. Oh, bravo knights and faithful people! 
offspring of invincible fathers! ye will not degenerate from your 
ancient renown. Yr,will not be restrained from embarking in this 
great cause by the tender ties of wife or little ones, but will remember 
the words of the Saviour of the world himself, ‘ Whosoever loves 
father and mother more than mo is not worthy of me. Whosoever 
shall abandon for my name’s sake his house, or his brethren, or his 
sisters, or his father, or his mother, or his wife, or his children, or 
his lands, shali reneivo a hundredfold,'and shall inherit eternal life.’ ” 
The warmth of the pontiff communicated itself to the crowd, and 
jhe enthusiasm of the people firoke out several times pre he concluded 
jis address. He went on to portray, not only the spiritual but the 
temporal advantages tliat vrould accrue to those who took up arms 
in the service of the cross. Palestine was, he said, a land flowing 
with milk and honey, and precious in the sight of God, as the scene of 
thegrand events which had saved mankind. That land, he promised, 
should bo divided among them. Moreover, they should have full 
pardon for all their offences, either against God or man. Go, then," 
he added, " in expiation of y^our sins ; and gogissured, that after this . 
world shall have passed away, imperishable glory shall be joun in 
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t2ic world which is to come.” The enthusiasm was no longer to be 
restrained, and loud shouts interrupted the speaker; the people ex¬ 
claiming as if with one voice, “ Dieu le veuU ! Dieu, le vault /” With 
great presence of mind Urban took advantage of the outburst, and as 
soon as silence was obtained, continued : “ Dear brethren, to-day is 
shewn forth in you that which the Lord has said by liis Evangelist, 
f When two or three are gathered together in my nasne, there will 1 
be in the midst of them to bless them;’ If the Lord God had not 
been in your souls, you would not all have pronounced the same 
words; or rather God himself, pronounced them by your lips, for it 
was ho that put them in your hearts. Bo thej% then, your war-cry 
in the combat, for those words came forth from God. Let the army 
of the Lord, when it rushes upon his enemies, shout but that one cry, 
‘ Dieu le veull ! Dieu le vault!' Let whoever is inclined to devote 
himself to this holy cause make it a solemn engagement, and boar the 
erma of the Lord either on his breast or his brow till he set out; and 
lot .him w)io is ready to begin his march place the holy emblem on 
his shoulders, in memory of that precept of our Saviour, ‘ Ho w'ho 
does not take up his cross and follow mo is not W'ortliy of me.’ ” 

The news of this council spread to the remotest parts of Europe 
in an incredibly short space of time. Long before the fleetest horse¬ 
man could have brought the intelligence, it was known by the people 
in distant provinces; a fact which was considered as nothing less than 
supernatural. But the subject was in every body’s mouth, and the 
minds of men were prepared for the result. The enthusiastic merely 
asserted w'hat they wished, and the event tallied with their prediction. 
This W’as, however, quite enough in those days for a miracle, and as 
a miracle every one regarded it. ’ 

F or several months after the Council of Clermont, France and Ger¬ 
many presentedasingalar8}fcctaile. The pious, the fanatic, the needy, 
the dissolute, the young aad ihe old, oven women and children, and 
the halt and lame, enrolled themiblves by hundreds. In every village 
the clergy were busied in keeping up thp • xcitement, promising eter¬ 
nal rewards to those w'ho assumed the red cross, and fulminating the 
most awful denunciations against all the worldly-minded who refused 
or even hesitated. Every debtor who joined Crusade was freed 
by the papal edict from the claims of his creditors; outlaws of every 
grade were made equal with the honest upon the same conditions. 
The property of those who went was placed under the protection of 
the Church, and St. Baul and, St. Pffter themselves wore believed to 
decend from tljeir high abode, to watch over the chattels of the 
i^bsent pilgrims. Signs ^ud portents were seen in the air, to increase 
the fervour of the multitude. An aurora-borealis of unusual brilliancy 
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appeared, and tlxousands of the Crusaders came out to gaze upon it, 
prostrating themselves upon the earth in adoration. It was thought 
to be a sure prognostic of the interposition of the Most High, and a 
representation of his armies fighting with and overthrowing the infi. 
dels. Beports of wonders ■were every where rife. A monk had seen 
two gigantic warriors on horseback, ^e one representing a Christian 
and the other i\,Turk, fighting in the sky with flaming swor^^J^. 
Christian of course overcoming the Panim. Myriads of stars were 
said to have fallen from heaven, each representing the fall of a pagan 
foe. It was believed at the same tiiie that the Emperor Charlemagne 
would rise from the grave, and lead on to victory the embattled 
armies of the Lord. A singular feature of the popular madness was 
the enthusiasm of the women. Every whore they encouraged their 
lovers and husbands to forsake all things for the holy war. Many of 
them burned the sign of the cross upon their breasts and arms, and 
coloured the wound with a red dye, as a lasting memorial of their 
zeal. Others, still more zealous, impressed the mai'k by the same 
means upon the tender limbs of young children and infants at the 
breast. 

Guibort de Nogeut tells of a monk who made a largo incision upon 
his forehead in the form of a cross, which he coloured with some 
powerful ingredient, telling the people that an angel had done it 
w'hcn he was asleep. This monk appears to have been more of a 
rogue thou a fool, for ho contrived to faro more sumptuously than 
any of his brother pilgrims, upon the strength of his sanctity. The 
Crusaders every wh^ra gave him presents of food and money, and he 
became quite fat ere he arrived at Jerusalem, notwitlistanding the 
fatigues of the way. If he had acknowledged in the first place that 
ho had made the wound himself, he would not have been thought 
more holy than his fellows; but the story of the angel w’as a clincher. 

All those who had property of any description rushed to the mart 
to change it into hard cash. Lands •and houses could be had for a 
quarter of their value, whUe arms and accoutrements of war rose in 
the same proportion. Com* which had been excessively dear in anti¬ 
cipation of a year of scarcity, suddenly became plentiful; and such 
■was tlie diminution in tlie vklue of provisions, that seven sheep were 
sold for five deniers.* The nobles mortgaged their estates for mere 
trifles to Jews and unbelievers, or conferred charters of immunity upon 
the towns and commoues within their fiefs, for sums which, a few 
yearspreviously, they would hav% rejected with disdain. ' The farmer 
endeavoured to sell his plough, and the artisan his tojls, to purchase 
a sword for the deliverance of Jemsalem. ij^omen disposed of thei^ 

* Ghiibett do Nogeni. 
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trinlots for the same purpose. During the spring and summer of 
this year (1096) the roads teemed with Crusaders, all hastening to the 
towns and villages appointed as the rendezvous of the district. Some 
were on horsebaclr, some in carts, and some came down the rivers in 
boats and rafts, bringing their wives and children, all eager to go to 
Jerusalem. Very few knew where Jerusalem was. Some thought it 
.'■ftv tboesand miles away, and others imagined tha$ it was but a 
month’s journey; while at sight of every town or castle the children 
exclaimed, “Is that JerusalemP Is that the cityP”* Parlies of 
knights and nobles might be seen travelling eastward, and amusing 
themselves os they went with the knightly diversion of hawking, to 
lighten tlie fatigues of the way. 

Guibert do Nogent, who did not write from hearsay, but from 
actual observation, says the enthusiasm was so contagious, that when 
any one heard the orders of the ponUff, he went instantly to solicit ’ 
his neighbours and friends to join with him in “ the way of God,” for 
so ihoy called the proposed expedition. The counts palatine were 
full of the desire to undertlflte the journey, and all the inferior knights 
W'cre animated with the same zeal. Even the poor caught the flame 
so ardently, that no one paused to think of the inadequacy of his 
means, or to consider whether he ought to yield up his farm, his vine¬ 
yard, or his fields. Each one set about seDing his property at as low 
a price as if he had been held in some horrible captivity, and sought 
to pay his ransom without loss of time. Those who had not deter¬ 
mined upon tlie journey joked and laughed at those who were thus 
disposing of their goods at such ruinous prices, prophesying that the 
expedition would be miserable and their return worse. But they held 
this language only for a day; the next they were suddenly seized with 
the same frenzy as the rest. Those who had been loudest in their 
jeers gave up all their property for a few crowns, and sot out with 
those they liad so laughea at a few hours before. In most cases the 
laugh W'as turned against tnenfj for when it became known that a 
man was hesitating, his more zealens neighbours sent him a present 
of a knitting-needle or a distaff, lo show their contempt of him. 
There was no resisting this j so that the fear of ridicule contributed 
its fair contingent to armies of the Lord. 

Another effect of the Crusade was, the religious obedience with 
which it inspired the people and the nobility for that singular insti¬ 
tution “ The Truce of God.” At tb' commencement of the eleventh 
century, the clergy oWranoe, ajj-npathising for the woes of the people, 
but unable to djpiinish them, by repressing the rapacity and insolence 
of the feudal chiefs, endeavoured to promote universal good-will by 
* Guibert de Nogent 
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the promulgation of the famous “ Peace of God.” All who conformed 
to it bound themselves by oath not to take revenge for any injury, 
not to enjoy the fruits of property usurped from others, nor to use 
deadly weapons; in reward of which they w’ould receive remission of 
all their sins. However benevolent the intention of this “ Peace,” it 
led to nothing but perjury, and violence reigned as uncontrolled as 
before. In the year 1041, another attempt was made to so^-^u tb- 
angry passions of the semi-barbarous chiefs, and the “ Truce of Uod ” 
was solemnly proclaimed. The truce lasted from the '' Vednesday 
evening to the Monday morning of every week, in which interval it 
was strictly forbidden to recur to violence, on any pretext, or to seek 
revenge for any injury. It was impossible to civilise men by these 
means. Few even promised to become iieaceable for so unconscion¬ 
able a period as five days a week ; or if they did, they made ample 
amends on the two days left opeu to them. The truce was afterwards 
shortened from the Saturday evening to the Monday morning ; but 
little or no diminution of violence and bloodshed was the consequence. 
At the council of Clermont, Urban II. again solemnly proclaimed the 
truce. So strong was the religious feeling, that every one hastened 
to obey. All minor passions disappeared before the grand passion of 
crusading. The feudal chief ceased to oppress, the robber to plimdcr, 
the people to complain; but one idea was in all hearts, and there 
seemed to bo no room for any other. 

The encampments of these heterogeneous multitudes offered a sin¬ 
gular aspect. Those vassals who ranged themselves under the banners 
of their lord erecteJtents around his castle; while those who under¬ 
took the war on their own account constructed booths and huts in 
the neighbourhood of the towns or -Wllages, preparatory to their join¬ 
ing some popular leader of the expedition. The meadows of France 
wore covered with tents. As the belligerents were to have remission 
of all their sins on their arrival in Palestine, hundreds of them gave 
themselves up to the most tmbounded’lieeatiousness. The courtesan, 
with the red cross upon her shoulders, plied her shameless trade with 
sensual pilgrims without scruple on either side; the lovSrof goo5 cheer 
gave loose reign to his appetite, and drunkenness and debauchery 
liourished. Their zeal in the service of the Lord was to wipe out all 
faults and follies, and they had the same surety of salvation as the 
rigid anchorite. This reasoning had charms for the ignorant, and 
the sounds of lewd revelry and the voice of prayer rose at the same 
instant from the camp. * ™ • 

It is now time to speak of the leaders of the expedition. Great 
multitudes ranged themselves under the command of Peter the Her 
mit, whom, as the originator, they considered the most appropriate 
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leader of the war. Others joined the banner of a bold adventurer, 
whom history has dignified with no other name than that of Gautier 
sans Avoir, or Walter the Pennyless, but who is represented as having 
been of noble family, and well skilled in the art of war. A third 
multitude from Germany flocked around the standard of a monk 
named Gottschalk, of whom nothing is known except that he was a 
fc;-vx!i.c ol’the deepest dye. Jill these bands, which together are said 
to have aweunted to three hundred thousand men, women, and child¬ 
ren, were -nposed of the vilest rascality of Europe. Without disci¬ 
pline, principle, or true counge, they rushed through the nations like 
a pestilence, spreading terror and death wherever they went. The 
first multitude that set forth was led by Walter the Pennyless early 
in the spring of 1096, within a very few months after the Council of 
Clermont. Each man of that irregular host aspired to be his own 
master. Like their nominal leader, each w-as poor to penury, and 
trusted for subsistence on his journey to the chances of the road. 
Itoliing through Germany like a tide, they entered Hungary; where, 
at first, they were received with some degree of kindness by the people. 
The latter had not yet caught sufficient of the fire of enthusiasm to 
join the Crusade themselves, but were wdlling enough to forward the 
cause by aiding those embarked in it. Unfortunately this good under¬ 
standing did not last long. The swarm were not contented with food 
for their neoes.sities, but craved for luxuries also. They attacked and 
plundered the dwellings of the country people, and thought nothing 
of murder wbere resistance was offered. On their arrival before 
Semlin, the outraged Hungarians collected in large numbers, and, 
attacking the rear of the crusading host, slew a great many of the 
stragglers, and, taking away their arms and crosi?l's, affixed them as 
trophies to the walls of the city. Walter appears to have been in no 
mood or condition to mako reprisals; for his army, destructive as a 
plague of locusts when plunder urged them on, were useless against 
any regular attack from a deterJhined enemy. Thei>" rear continued 
to be thus harassed by the wrathful H ung arians until they were fairly 
out of their territory. On his entrance into Eulgaria, Walter met 
with no better fate. The cities and towns refused to’let him pass j 
the villages denied him provisions; and the citizens and country 
pcoide uniting, slaughtered his followers by hundreds. The progress 
of the army was more like a retreat than an advance; but as it was 
impossible to stand otill, Walter continued his course tiU he arrived 
at Constantinople whh a force r'hiefl famine and the sword had dimi¬ 
nished to oue-third of its original number, 

. The greater multituale, led by. tlie enthusiastic Hermit, followed 
close upon his heels, with a bulky train of baggage, and women and 
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children Bufficient to form a host of themselTBS. If it were possible 
to find a rabble more vile than the army of Walter the'Pennyless, it 
was that led by Peter the Hermit. Being better provided with means, 
thijy were not reduced to the ueoessity of piUage in their progress 
through Hungary; and had they taken any other route than that 
which led through Semlin, might perhaps have traversed the rouatry 
witliout molesfation. On their arrival before that ritj-ifihiyaiT^ 
was raised at seeing the arms and red crosses of their jfjvedecessors 
hanging ns trophies over the gateai Their pent-up feromy exploded 
at the sight. The eity was tumultuously attacked, and the besiegers 
entering, not by dint of bravery, but of superior numbers, it was 
given up to all the horrors which follow when victor}', brutality, and 
licentiousness are linked together. Every evil passion waa> allowed 
to revel with impunity, and revenge, lust, and avarice,—each had its 
hundred of victims in unhapfy Semlin* Any maniac can kindle a 
conflagration, but it may require many wise men to put it out. Peter 
the Hermit had blown the popular fury into a flame, but to cool it 
again was beyond his pow'er. His followers rioted unrestrained, until 
the fear of retaliation warned lliem to desist. When the king of 
Hungary was informed of the disasters of Semlin, he marched with a 
sufficient force to chastise the Hermit, who, at the news, broke up 
his camp and retreated towards the Morava, a broad and rapid stream 
that joins the Danube a few miles to the eastward of Belgrade. Here 
a party of indignaut Bulgarians awaited him, and so harassed him, as 
to make the paasaj,fe of the river a task both of difficulty and danger. 
Great numbers of his infatuated followers perished in the waters, and 
many fell un Jer tjfe swords of the Bulgarians. The ancient chroni¬ 
cles do not mention the amount of the Hermit’s loss at this passage, 
but represent it in general terms as ve^ great. 

At Nissa, the Duke of Bulgaria fortified himself, in fear of an 
assault; but Peter, having learned little wisdom from experience, 
thought it best to avoid hostilities. He passed three nights in quiet¬ 
ness under the walls, and the duke, not wishing to exasperate unne¬ 
cessarily so fierce and rapacious a host, allowed the townspeople to 
supply them with provisions. Peter took his departure peaceably on 
the following morning; but some German vagabonds, falling behind 
the main body of the army, set fire to the mills and house of a Bul¬ 
garian, w^ith whom, it appears, they had had some dispute on the 
previous evening. The citizens(Of Nissa, who had throughout mis¬ 
trusted the Crusaders, and were prepared for the worst, sallied out 
immediately, and took signal vongeauoe. The spoiLrs were cut to 
pieces, aud the townspeople pursuing the ilcMnit, captured all the 
women and children who had lagged in the rear, and a i^eat quantity 
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of baggage. Peter hereupon turned round and marched back to 
Nissa, to demand explanation of tho Duke of Bulgaria. The latter 
fairly stated tho provocation given, and the Hermit could urge no¬ 
thing in palliation of so gross an outrage. A negotiation vas entered 
into, V liieh promised to be successful, and the Bulgarians were about 
to deliver up the women and children, when a party of undisciplined 
iL "iisa acting solely upon their own suggcstion„endeavoured to 
scale the \rails and seize upon the town. I'eter in vain exerted his 
authority; •.he confusion becamc^encral, and after a short but des¬ 
perate battle, the Crusader, threw down their arms, and fled in all 
directions. Their vast host was completely routed, the slaughter 
being so great among them, as to be counted, not by hundreds, but 
by thousands. 

It is said that the Hermit fled from this fatal field to a forest a 
few miles from Nissa, abandoned by very human creature. .It would 
b ■ “urions to know whether, after so dire a reverse, 

. ■' Ilia cnpierced tircaat 

Bbarp sorrow did in fliousand pieces rive," 

or whether his fiery zeal still rose superior to calamity, and lucturcd 
tho eventual triumph of his cause. He, so lately the leader of a hun¬ 
dred thousand men, was now a solitary skulker in the forests, liable 
at every instant to be discovered by some pursuing Bulgarian, and 
cut off in mid career. Chance at last brought him within sight of 
an eminence, \fhere two or three of his bravest knights had collected 
five hxmdred of the stragglers. These gladly received the Hermit, 
and a consultation having taken place, it was resolved to gather to¬ 
gether the scattered remnants of the army. Kres were lighted on the 
hill, and scouts sent out in all ’directions for th^ fugitives. Horns 
were sounded at intervals, to make known that ftiends were near j 
and before nightfall the Meiaiit saw himself at the head of seven 
thousand men. Daring tho Rucceeding day, he was joined by twenty 
thodsand more, and with this nfiserable remnant of his force, he pur¬ 
sued his route towards Constantinople., The bones of the rest moul¬ 
dered in the forests of Bulgaria. 

•On his arrival at Constantinople, where he found Walter the 
Penny less awaiting him, he was hospitably received by tho Emperor 
Alexius. It might have been expected that the sad reverses they 
had undergone wculd have taught his followers common prudence; 
but, unhappily for them, their tur’^ulenco and love of plunder was 
not to be restrained. AlthouiH thdy were surrounded by friends, by 
whom all theiy wants were liberally supplied, they could not refrain 
/rom rapine. In vain t^se Hermit exhorted them to tranquillity; ha 
possessed no more power over them, in subduing their passions, than 
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the obscurest soldier of the host. They set fire to scyeral public 
buildings in Constantinople out of pure mischief, and stripped the 
lead from the roofs of the churches, which they afterwards sold for 
old metal in the purlieus of the city. From this time may be dated 
the aversion which the Emperor Alexius entertained for the Crusaders, 
and which was afterwards manifested in all his actions, even when he 
had to deal wi^h the chivalrous and more honourable ar^»;^whi''h 
arrived after the Hermit. He seems to have imagined tba/^he i'urks 
themselves were enemies less formidable to his power that those out¬ 
pourings of the refuse of Europe: he soon found a pret ext to hurry 
tliom into Asia Minor. Peter crossed the Bosphorus with Walter; 
but the excesses of his followers were such, that, despairing of accom¬ 
plishing any good end by remaining at their head, he left them to 
themselves, and returned to Constantinople, on the pretext ol making 
arrangements with the government of Alexius for a proper supply of 
provisiofls. The Crusaders, forgetting that they were in the enemy’s 
country; and that union, above all things, was desirable, gave them¬ 
selves up to dissensions. Violent disputes arose between the Lom¬ 
bards and Normans commanded by Waller the Ponnyless, and the 
Franks and German? led out by Peter. The latter separated them¬ 
selves from the former, and choosing for their leader one Beinaldo, 
or Beinhold, marched forward, and took possession of the fortress of 
Exorogorgon. The Sultan Solimaunwas on the alert, with a superior 
force. A party of Crusaders, which had been detached from the fort, 
and stationed at a little distance as an ambuscade, were suiprised 
and cut to pieces, aii-l Exorogorgon invested on all sides. The siege 
was protracted for eight days, during which the Christians sufi’ered 
the most acute agcuiy from the want tf water. It is hard to say how 
long the hope'of succour or the energy of despair would have enabled 
them to hold out: their treacherous leader cut the matter short by 
renouncing the Christian faith, and delivering up the fort into tho 
hands of the sultan. He was followed by two or three of his officers; 
all the rest, refusing to become Mahometans, were ruthlessly put to 
the sword. Thus perished the last wretched remnant of the vast 
multitude which had traversed Europe with Peter the Hermit. . 

Walter the Pennylcss and his multitude met as miserable a fate. 
On the news of the disasters of Exorogorgon, they demanded to be 
led instantly ag.aiust the Turks. Walter, who only wanted good sol¬ 
diers to have made a good general, was cooler of head, and saw aU 
the dangers of such a step. His three was whollyinsuffioient to make 
any decisive movement in a countiy Where the enem^ was so much 
superior, and where, in case of defeat, he b|d no secure position to^ 
fall back upon; and he therefore expressed his opinion against ad«* 
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raneinf; nntil the aniyal of reinforcements. tHiu prudent counset 
found no favonr: the army loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at 
their chief, and prepared to inarch forward without him. Upon this, 
the brave Walter put himself at their headland rushed to destruc¬ 
tion. Proceeding towards Nice, the modem Isnik, he was inter¬ 



cepted by the army of the suflan: a fierce battle ensued, in which 
the Turlcs made fearful havoc j Out of twenty-five thousand Chris¬ 
tians, twenty-two thousand were slain, and among them Cautier him- 
selfTwho fell pierced by seven mortal wounds. The remaining three 
thousand retreated upon Oivitot, where they entrenched themselves. 

Disgusted as was Peter the Hermit at the excesses of the multi¬ 
tude, who, at his call, had forsaken Europe, his heart was moved 
with grief and pity at their misfortujies. All his former zeal revived s 
casting himself at the feet of l^e Emperor Alexius, he implored him, 
with tears in his eyes, to send relief to the few survivors at Civitot. 
The emperor consented,hnd a foiw was sent, which arrived just in 
time to save them from destruction. The Turks had belmguered the 
vot. II. 22 
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place, and the Crusaders were reduced to the last-extremity. Kego- 
tiations were entered into, and the last three thousand were con¬ 
ducted in safety to Constantinople. Alexius had suffered too much 
by their former excesses to be very desirous of retaining them in his 
capital; he therefore caused them all to be disarmed, and, furnish¬ 
ing each witn a sum of money, he sent them back to thejr own 
country. ' ^ 

While these erents were taking place, fresh hordes w^re issuing 
from the woods and wilds of Gemlany, aU bent for the Holy Land. 
They were commanded by a fanatical priest, named Gottschalk, who, 
like Gautier and Peter the Hermit, took his way through Hungary. 
History is extremely meagre in her details of the conduct and fate 
of this host, which amounted to at h ast one hundred thoussmd men. 


Bobbery and murder seem to have journeyed with them, and the 
poor Hungarians were rendered almost desperate by their numbers 
and rapacity. Karloman, the king of the country, made a bold 
effort to get rid of them; for the resentment of his people had 
arrived at such a height, that nothing short of the total extermina¬ 
tion of the Crusaders would satisfy them. Gottschalk had to pay 
the penalty, not only for tlie ravages of his own bauds, but for those 
of the swarms that had,como before him. He and his army were in¬ 
duced, by some means or other, to lay down their arms: the savage 
Hungarians, seeing them thus defenceless, set upon them, and slaugh¬ 
tered them in great numbers. How many escaped their arrows we’ 
are not informed j but not one of thorn reached Palestine. 

Other swarms, under nameless leaders, issued from Germany and 
Prauce, more brcg.al and more fra’itic than nuy that had preceded 
them. Their fanaticism surpassed by far the wildest freaks of (he 
followers of the Hermit. In bands, varying in numbers from one to 
five thousand, they traversed the country' in all directions, bent upon 
plunder and massacre. They wore ^e symbol of the Crusade ^upon 
their shoulders, but inveighed against the folly of proceeding to the 
Holy Land to destroy the Turks, while they left behind them so many 
Jews, the still more inveterate enemies of Christ. They swore fierce 
vengeance against this unhappy race, and murdered all the Hebfews 
they could lay their hands on, first subjecting them to the most hor¬ 
rible mutilation. According to the testimony of Albert Aquensis, they 
lived among each other in the most shameless profligacy, and their 
rice was only exceeded by theirsuperstition. Whenever they were 
in search of Jews, they were preceded by a gdose and goat, which 
they believed to be holy, and aninmted with divine power to discover 
the reHeide of the unbelievers. In GermaS^ alone they slaughtered 
more thim n thousand Jews, notwithstanding all the offoits (ff the 
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elergy to save them. So dreadful was the cruelty of their tormentora, 
that great nnmbera of Jewa committed s^-daBtrsction to avoid Ml- 
ing into their hands. 

Again it feU to the lot of the Htmgariana to deliver Europe from . 
these pes^s. When there were no more Jews to murder, the bands 
colK** in one body, and took the old route tojiie Holy Land, a 
route 8g insd with the blood of three hundred thousand who had gone 
before, i destined also to receive theirs. The number of these 
swarms has never been stai I'd; T)ut so many of them perished in Hun¬ 
gary, that contemporary writers, despairing of giving any adequate 
idea of their multitudes, state that the fields were axAually heaped 
v/ith their corpses, and that for miles in its course the waters of the 
Danube were dyed with their blood. It was at Mersburg, on the 
Danube that the greatest slaughter took place,—a slaughter so great 
as to amount almost to extermination. The Hungarians for a while 
disputed the passage of the river, but the Crusaders forced their way 
aoi OSS, and attacking the citj’ with the blind courage of madness, suc¬ 
ceeded in making a breach in the walls. At this moment of victory 
an unaccountable fear came over them. Throwing down their arms, 
they fled panic-strikon, no one knew why, and no one knew whither. 
The Hungarians followed, sword in hand, and cut them down without ■ 
remorse, and in such numbers, that the stream of the Danube is said 
to have been choked up by their onburied bodies. 

This was the worst paroxysm of the madness of Europe} and 
this passed, he** chivalry stepped upon the scene. Men of cool heads, 
mature plkns, and invincible courage stood forward to lead and direct 
the grand movement of Eurepe upon Asia. St is upon these men 
that romance has lavished her most admiring epithets, leaving to the 
condemnation of history the vUeness and brutality of those who went 
before. Of these leaders' tbe most distinguished were Godfrey of 
Boiiillou duke of Lorraine, <tsd Kaymond couut of Toulouse. Four 
other chiefs of the royal blood of Enropie also assumed the cross, and 
led each his army to the Holy Lund; Hugh count of Vennandois, 
brother of the Bang of France; Bobert duke of Normandy, the elder 
brother of William Eufus; Eobert count of Flanders, and Bohemum 


prince of Tarentum, eWest son of the celebrated Eobert Guiscard. 
These men were’aU tinged with the fanaticism of the age, but none of 
them acted entureiy from religious-m''tives. They were ueitherutterly 
reckless like Gautier sans Avoir,serazy like Peter the Hermit, nor 
brutal like Gottschalk the Ank, but possessed each of these qualities 


in a milder fjrm; their valouKbemg tempered by caution, their reli- 
' gious seal by worldly views, anAtueir ferocity by the spirit of chivalry. 
1%ey saw whither led the torrent of the public will; and it being nri- 
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ther their wish nor their interest to stem it, they allowed themielres to 
be carried with it, in the hope that itwould lead them at laat to a haven 
of aggrandisement. Around them congregated many minor chiefs, 

, the flower of the nobility of France and Italy, with some few from 
irormany, England, and Spain. It was wisely conjectured that armies 
so nuroerons would find a difSccdty in procuring provisions ifjhey 
all journeyed by the same road. They therefore resolved to soparate; 
Cbdfrey de Bouillon proceeding through Hungary and i^ulgaria, 
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the Count of Toulouse through Lombardy and Dalmatia, mid the 
other leaders through Apulia to Constantinople, where the several 
divisions were to reunite. Tlie foi'ces under these leaders have been 
variously estimated. The Frincess Anna Comnena talks of them as 
having been as numerous as the sands on the sea-shore, &r the stars in 
the firmament. Fulcher of Chartres is more satisfactory, and exag- ^ 
gerates less magnificently, when he states, that aU the divisions, 
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when they had sat down before Moe in Bithynia, amounted to one 
hundred ^ousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand men on foot, 
exclusive of the priests, women, and children. Gibbon is of opinion 
that this amount is exaggerated; but thinks the actual numbers did 
not fall very far short of the calculation. The Princess Anna after¬ 
wards gives the number of those under Godfrey of Bouillon as eighty 
thcuii>i>ii d foot and horse; and supposing that each of the other chiefs 
led an^rmy as numerous, the total would be near half a million. 
'Ehis must be over rather than jjnder the mark, as the army of Godfrey 
(^Bouillon was confessetiiy the largest when it set out, and fulTercd 
Ifcu3 by the way than any other. 

The Count of Vermandois was the first who set foot on the Grecian 
territory. On his arrival at Durazzo he was received with every mark 
of respect and courtesy by the agents of the emperor, and his followers 
were abundantly supplied with provisions. Suddenly, however, and 
without cause assigned, the oountw'as arrested by order of theEmperor 
Alexius, and conveyed a close prisoner to Constantinople. Various 
motives have been assigned by different authors as having induced 
the emperor to this treacherous and imprudent proceeding. By every 
writer he has been condemned for soflagranta breach of hospitality and 
justice. The most probable reason for his conduct appears to be that 
suggested by Guibert of Nogent, who states that Alexius, fearful of the 
designs of the Crusaders upon his throne, resorted to this extremity in 
order afterwards to force the count to take theoathof allegiancetbhim, 
as the price of Ids liberation. Jbe example of a prince so eminent 
as the brother of the king of Prance, would, he thought, be readily 
followed by the other chiefs o^the Crusade. In the result he was wo- 
fully disappointed, as every man deserves to be who commits positive 
evU that doubtful good niay ensue. But this lino of policy accorded 
well enough with the nafronmindedness of the emperor, who, in the 
enervating atmosphere of his highly civilized and luxurious court, 
dreaded the iufiux of the haftiy and ambitious warriors of the West, 
and strove to nibble away by unworthy means the power which be 
had not energy enough to confront. If danger to himself had existed 
from the residence of the ddefs in his dominions, he might easily 
have averted it, by the simple means of placing himself at the head 
of the European movement, and directing its energies to their avowed 
object, the conquest of the Holy Land. But the emperor, instead 
of being, as be might have been, tue lord and leader of the Crusades 
which he had himjelf aided‘m no inconsiderable degree to snscitace 
by bis embiwsiek to the Pope, became the slave of men who hated ang 
despised him. Ho dotibt tbd l^xbarous excesses of the followers et 
Gautier and Peter the Hermit made him look upon the whole boay 
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of them with diigrut, bat it was the disgust of a little haind, which 
is glad of any excuse to palliate or jnstify its own itresolatloB and 
lore of ease. 

Godfrey of Bouillon traversed Hungary in the most quiet and 
orderly manner. On his arrival at Mersburg he found tiie country 
strewed with the mangled corpses of the Jew-killers, and demanded 
of the king of Hungary for what reason his people had set upcm 
them. The latt^ detailed the atrocities they had commi/od, and 
made it so evident to Godfrey that tl^ Hungarians had only* acted in 
self-defence, that the high-minded leader declared himself satisfied, 
and passed on without givmg or receiving molestation. On his arrival 
at Fhilippopoli he was informed for the first time of the imprison¬ 
ment of the count of Yermandois. He immediately sent messengers 
to the emperor, demanding the count’s release, and threatening, in 
case of refusal, to lay waste the country with fire and sword. After 
waiting a day at Fhilippopoli, he marched on to Adrianople, where 
he was met by his messengers reiurning with the emperor's refusal. 
Godfrey, the bravest and most determined of the leaders of the Cru¬ 
sade, was not a man to swerve from his word, and the country was 
given up to pillage. Alexius here committed another blunder. No 
sooner did be learn from dire experience that the Crusader was not an 
utteror of idle threats, than he consented to the release of the prisoner. 
As he had been unjust in the first instance, he became cowardly in 
the second, and taught his enemies (for so the Crusaders were forced 
to consider themselves) a lesson whit h they took core to remember to 
his cost, that they ooula'hope nothing from his sense of justice, but 
every thing from his fears. Godfrey remained encamped for several 
weeks in &e neighSburbood of Cons&ntinople, to the groat annoy¬ 
ance of Alexius, who sought by every means to extort from him the 
homage he had extorted from Yermandois. Sometimes he acted as 
if at open and declared war with the Crusaders, and sent his troops 
against them. Sometimes he refused supply them with food, 
ordered the markets to be shut against them, while at other times he 
was all ior peace and good-wiU, and sent costly presents to Godfrey. 
The honest, straightforward Crusader was at last so wearied by his 
false kindness, and so pestered by his attacks, that, allowing his in¬ 
dignation to get the better of his judgment, he gave up the country 
around Constantinople to be plundered by his soldiers. For six days 
the flames of the farm-houses around struck terror into the heart of 
Alexius; but, as Godfrey anticipated, they convinced him of his error. 
Fearing that Constimtinople itself wonld*be the next®bjgotof attack, 
he sent messengers to demand an in^Vview with Go4frey, offering at 
tile same time to leave bis son as a. hostage for his good faith. 
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fSrey agreed to meet'Mm; and, whether to put an end to theae uae- 
leaa diaaensions, or for some other un^plained reason, ho rendered 
homage to Alexius as his liege lord. • He waa thereupon loaded with 
honours, and, according to a singular custom of that age, underwent 
the ewemony of the “ adoption of honour” as son to tho emperor. 
Godire -.nd Ms brother BauJouln de Bouillon conducted themsdves 
with propo/- courteay on tMs occasion, but were not able to restrain 
the insolen o of their followers, who did not oonoeire themselves 
bound to keep any tcxins with, a man so insincere as he had ahewn 
himself. One barbarous chieftain. Count Eobert of Paris, carried Ms 
insolence so far as to seat himself upon the throne; an insult wMch 
Alexius merely resented with a sneer, but which did not induce Mm 
to look with less mistrust upon tho hordes that were still advancing. 

It is impossible, notwithstanding his treachery, to avoid feeling 
some compassion for the emperor, '"hose life at this time was ren¬ 
dered one long scene of misery by the presumption of the Crusaders, 
and his. riot altogether groundless fears of tho evil they might indict 
upon Mm, should any untoward eiroumstanee force the current of 
their ambition to the conquest of his empire. His daughter Anna 
Comnena feelingly deplores his state of life at this time, and a learned 
German,* in a recent work, describes it, on the authority of the 
princess, in tho following manner: 

“ To avoid all occasion of offence to the Crusaders, Alexius com¬ 
plied with all their whims and their (on many occasions) unreasonable 
demands, oven at the expense of great bodily exertion, at a time when 
ho was suffering severely under the gout, which eventually brought 
him to his grave. Ho Crusader who desired an interview with Mm 
was refused access; he listeu^ with the utmost^atieuce to the long- 
winded harangues which their loquacity or zeal continually wearied 
Mm with; he endured, without expressing any impatience, tho un¬ 
becoming and haughty language wMch they permitted themselves to 
employ towards him, and sevSrely reprimanded his officers when they 
undertook to defend the dignity of tho imperial station from theso 
rude assaults, for he trembled with apprehension at the slightest dis¬ 
putes, lest they might become tho occasion of greater evil. Though 
the counts often appeared before him with trains altogether unsuit¬ 
able to their dignity and to his—sometimes with an entire, troop, 
wMoh completely filled the royal apartment—the emperor held his 
peace. He listened to them at all hours; ho often seated himself on 
his throne at day-break to attend*to their wishes and requests, and 
the evening twilight saw him still in the same place. Very frequently 
he could not snatch time to riAesh hiroaclf with meat and drink. 

* U. Wilkcu’i &eicAicMe d«r Xreuzzuge, 
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Bonng many nights he oonld not obtain my repose, and was obliged 
to indvdge in an unre&eshing sleep upon his throne, with his head 
resting on his hands. Eren this slumber was contiunally disturbed 
by the appearance and harangues of some newly-arrived rude knights. 
When aU the courtiers, wearied out by the efforts of the day and by 
night-watching, could no longer keep themselves on their feet, and 
sank down exhanstcd—some upon benches and others on the floor— 
Alexius still rallied his strength to listen with seeming attention to 
the wearisome chatter of the Latins^ that they might have no occasion 
or pretext for discontent. In such a state of fear and anxiety, how 
could Alexius comport himself with dignity and like an emperor P” 

Alexius, however, had himself to blame, in a great measure, for 
the indignities he suffered; owing lo his insincerity, the Crusaders 
uistrusted him so much, that it became at last a common saying, 
that the Turks and Saracens were not suph inveterate foes to the 
Western or Latin Christians as the Emperor Alexius and the Greeks.* 
It would be needless in this sketch, which does not profess to be so 
much a history of the Crusades, as of the madness of Europe, from 
which they sprang, to detail the varioiu acts of bribery and intimida¬ 
tion, cajolery and hostility, by which Alexius contrived to make each 
of the leaders in succession, as they arrived, take the oath of alle¬ 
giance to him as their suzerain. One way or another he exacted from 
each the barren homage on which he had set his heart, and they were 
then allowed to proceed into Asia Minor. One only, Eaymond de 
St. GiUes count of Tor\ouse, obstinately refused the homage. 

Their residence in Constantinople was productive of no good to 
the armies of the cross. Biokerin^qj and contentions on the one 
hand, and the iuhnence of a depraved and luxurious court on the 
other, destroyed the elasticity of their spirits, and cooled the first 
ardour of their enthusiasm. At one time the army of the Count of 
Toulouse w'as on the point of disbanding itself; and, had not their 
leader energetically removed them aorSss the Bosphorus, this would 
have been the result. Once in Asia, their spirits in some degree 
revived, and the presence of danger and difficulty nerved them to 
the work they bad undertaken, l^e first operation of the war w%8 
the siege of Nice, to gain possession of which all their efforts were 
directed. 

Godfrey of Bouillon and the Count of Termandois were joined 
uador its walls by each host in succession as it left Constantinople. 
Among the celebrated Crusaders who /ought at’this siege we find, 
bekides the leaders already mentioned, the brave and generous 
Tancred, whoso namo and frme Imve beeit immortalised in (he • 

• Wiltsa. 
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Chtfualemme Xdberata, the valorous Bishop of Puy, Baldwin, after* 
wards Ung of Jerusalem, and Peter the Hermit, notr an almost soli* 
tary soldier, shorn of all the power and influence he had formerly 
possessed. Hilij Aslauu the sultan of Boom and chief of the Sel* 
jukian Turks, whose deeds, surrounded by the false halo of romance, 
are ian!’’.!., ’ to the readers ot Tasso, under -the name* of Soliman, 
marched to defend this city, but was defeated after several obstinate 
engagementP in which the Christians shewed a degree of heroism 
that quite astonished him. The SDurkish chief had expected to find 
a wild undisciplined moltitude, like that under Peter the Hermit, 
without leaders capable of enforcing obedience; instead of which, 
he found the most experienced leaders of the age at the head of 
armies that had just fanaticism enough to be ferocious, but not 
enough to render them ungovernable. In these engagements, many 
hundreds fell on both sides: and oa both sides the most revolting 
barbarity was practised: the Crusaders cut off the heads of the 
fallea. Mussulmans, and seat them in panniers to Constantinople, 
as trophies of their victory, After the temporary defeat of JKilij 
Aslauu, the siege of Nice was carried on with redoubled vigour. 
The Turks defended themselves with the greatest ob8tina<y, and 
•discharged showers of poisoned arrows upon the Crusaders. When 
any unfortunate wretch was killed under the walls, they let down 
iron hooks from above, and drew the body up, which, after strip¬ 
ping and mutilating, they threw back again at the besiegers. The 
latter were well supplied with provisions, and for six-and-thirty 
days the siege continued without any relaxation of the efibrts on 
ei^er side. Many tales are tolj^ of the almost snj>erhaman heroism 
of the Christian leaders—how one man put a thousand to flight; and 
how the arrows of the faithful never missed their mark. One anec¬ 
dote of Godfrey of Bouillon, roiated by Albert of Aix, is worth re¬ 
cording, not only as shewicg the high opinion entertained of his 
valour, hut as shewing the conthgious crgdulity of the armies—a cre¬ 
dulity which has often led them to the very verge of defeat, as it in¬ 
cited them to victory. One Turk, of gigantio stature, took his station 
day*by day on the battlements of Nice, and, bearing an enormous 
how, committed great havoc among the Christian host. Not a shaft 
he sped but bore death upon its point; and although the Cnuaden 
aimed repeatedly at his breast, and he stood in the most exposed 
position, their arrows fell harmless at his feet. He seemed to be 
invulnerable to attacl;; and a ^eporf was soon spread abroad, that he 
was no other Jhan the Arch ^’^nd himself, and that mortal hand 
eottld not prevail 8gatur,t him. Xl-odfrey of Bouillon, who had no 
faith ia the supernatural character of the Mussulman, determined, if 
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possible, to put an end to the dismay which was rapidly paralysing 
the exertions of his best soldiers. Taking a huge cross-bow, he stood 
forward in front'of the army, to try the steadiness of his hand against 
the much-dreaded archer: the shaft was aimed directly at his heart, 
and took fatal effect. The Moslem fell amid, the groans of the be¬ 
sieged and the shouts of Deus adjuva ! Deus adjuva i the war-ciy of 
the besiegers. , 

A.t last the Crusaders imagined that they had overcome all obsta¬ 
cles, and were preparing to take possession of the city, when, to their 
great astonishment, they saw the ilag of the Emperor Alexius flying 
from the battlements. An emissary of the emperor, named Faticius 
or Tatin, had contrived to gain admission with a body of Greek 
troops, at a point which the Crusaders had left unprotected, and had 
persuaded the Turks to surrender to him rather than to the cru¬ 
sading forces. The greatest indignation prevailed in the army when 
this stratagem was discovered, and the soldiers were, with the utmost 
difficulty, prevented from renewing tha attack and besieging the 
Greek emissary. 

The army, however, continued its march, and, by some means or 
other, was broken into two divisions j some historians say acciden¬ 
tally,* while others affirm by mutual consent, and for the conveni-, 
ence of obtaining provisions on the way.f The one division was 
composed of the forces under Bohemund, Tancred, and the Duke of 
Normandy; while the other, which took a route at some distance 
on the right, was commanded by Godfrey of Bouillon and the other 
chiefs. The Saltan of Bonm, who, after his losses at Nice, had been 
silently making great efforts to crush the Crusaders at one blow, col¬ 
lected in a very Short time all tbe*multitudinou8 tribes that owed 
him allegiance, and with an army which, according to a moderate 
calculation, amounted to two hundred thousand men, chiefly cavalry, 
he fell upon the first division of the Christian host in the valley of 
Dorylasum. It was early in the mowing of the 1st of July 1097, 
when the Crusaders saw the first companies of the Turkish horsemen 
pouring down upon them from the hiUs. Bohemund had hardly time 
to set himself in order, and transport his sick and helpless tathe 
rear, when the overwhelming force of the Orientals was upon him. 
The Christian army, composed principally of men on foot, gave way 
on all sides, and the hoofs of the Tnrkish steeds, and the poisoned 
arrows of their bowmen, mowed them down by hundreds. After 
having lost the flower of theif chivalry, the .Christians retreated 
upon their baggage, when a dreadful Slaughter took ^lace. Neither 
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women nor ohildTen, nor the riok, were (pared. Just 8» they were 
reduced to the last extremity, (Jodfrey of Bouillaii and the Comit of 
Toulouse made their appearance on the field, and turned the tide of 
battle. After an obstinate engagement the Turks fled, and their rich 
camp fell into the hands of the enemy. The loss of tlie Crusaders 
amounted t mbout four thousand men, with several ohiofs^of renown, 
among whoin were Count Bobert of Paris and William the brother of 
Tancrei Tkn loss of the Turks, which did not exceed this number, 
taught them to pursue a different ^ode of warfare. The sultan was 
far from being defeated. Wttli his still gigantic army, he laid waste 
all the country on either side of the Crusaders. The latter, who were 
unaware of the tactics of the enemy, found plenty of provisions in tho 
Turkish camp; but so far from economising these resources, they 
gave themselves up for several days to the most unbounded extrava¬ 
gance. They soon paid dearly for their heedlessness. In the ravaged 
country of Phrygia, through which they advanced towards Antio- 
chetts, they 'suffered dreadfully for want of food for themselves and 
pasture for their cattle. Above them was a scorching sun, almost 
sufficient of itself to dry up the freshness of the lend, a task which 
the firebrands of the sultan had but too surely effected, and water 
was not to be had after the first day of their march. The pilgrims 
died at the rate five hundred a day. The horses of the knights 
perished on the road, and the baggage which they had aided to trans¬ 
port was either placed upon dogs, sheep, and swine, or abandoned 
altogether. In some of the calamities that afterwards befel them, 
the Christians gave themselves up to the most reckless profligacy; 
but upon this occasion, the dissensions which prosperity had engen¬ 
dered wore all forgotten. Beligian, often disregaAied, arose in the 
stern presence of misfoitune, and cheered them as they died by the 
promises of eternal felicity. 

At length they reached Antiochetta, where they found water in 
abundance, and pastures for their e:q>irmg cattle. Plenty once more 
surrounded them, and here they pifehed their tents. Untaught by 
the bitter experience of famine, they again gave themselves up to 
luxm^ and waste. 

On the 18th of October they sat down before the strong city of 
Antioch, the siege of which, and the events to which it gave rise, are 
among the most extraordinary incidents of the Crusade. Tho city, 
which is situated on w eminence, and washed by the river Orontea, 
is naturally a very strong posjtihrt, find the Turkish garrison were 
wdl supplied with provisions t<f endure a long siege. In this respect 
the Christians were also Jortunai.l but, unlnckily for themselves, 
unwise. Iheir force amounted to three hundred Ihonsand fighting 
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men; and we are informed by Baymond d'Argilles, that they had bo 
much prorision, that they threw away the greater part of every ani- 
mal they killed, being so dainty, that they would only eat particular 
parts of the beast. So insane was their extravagance, that in less 
than ten days famine began to stare them in the face. Aftei* making 
a fruitless attempt to gain possession of the city by a cowp At ma^n, 
they, starving themselves, sat down to starve out the enemy. But 
with want came a cooling of enthusiasm. The chiefs begait^ grow 
weary of the expedition. Baldwin had previously detached himself 
from the main Body of the army, and, proceeding to Edessa, had 
intrigued himself into the supreme power in that little prmcipjdity. 
The other leaders were animated with less zeal than heretofore. 
Stephen of Cliartres and Hugh of Vermandois began to waver, unable 
to endure the privations which their own folly and profusion had 
brought upon them. Even Peter the Hermit became sick at heart 
ere all was over. When the famine had become so urgent that they 
were reduced to eat human flesh in the extremity of their hunger, 
Bohemund and Kobert of Flanders set forth on an expedition to 
procure a supply. They were in a slight degree successful; but the 
relief they brought was not economised, and in two days they wore as 
destitute as before. Faticius, the Greek commander and representa¬ 
tive of Alexius, deserted with his division under prcjlence of seeking for 
food, and his example was followed by various bodies of Crusaders. 

Misery was rife among those who remained, and they strove to 
alleviate it by a diliyent attention to signs and omens. These, with 
extraordinary visions seen by the enthusiastic, alternately cheered 
and depressed them according as they foretold the triumph or pic¬ 
tured ^e reverses of the cross. At one time a violent hurricane 
arose, levelling great trees with the ground, and blowing down the 
tents of the Cliristiaa leaders. At another time an earthquake shoi^ 
the camp, and was thought to prognosticate some great impeding 
evil to the cause of Christendom.* But a comet which appeared 
shortly afterwards raised them from the despondency into which 
they had fallen; their lively imaginations making it assume the form 
of a flaming cross leading them on to victory. .Famine was not the 
least of the evils they endured. Unwholesome food, and the impure 
air from the neighbouring marshes, engendered pestilential diseases, 
which canried them oflf more rapidly than the arrows of the enemy. 
A tliousand of them died in a day, and it became at last a matter of 
extreme difficulty to afford them l^al. To add to their misery, 
each man grew suspicious of 1^ neighbour; foa the camp was 
infested by Turkish spies, who elinveyed daily to the besieged intel¬ 
ligence of the movements and distresses of tlm enemy. WiUi a feco- 
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dly, engendered by despair, Bohemund caused two gplos, wLom he 
had detected, to be roasted alive in presence of the army, and within 
eight of the battlements of Antioch. Bat even this example failed to 
reduce their ntunbers, and the Tarks continued to be as well informed 
as the Christians themselves of all that was passing in the camp. 

The 4 ew!i of the arrival of a reinforcement of soldiers fro;n Europe, 
with an abinidant stock of provisions, came to cheep them when 
reduced to the last extremity. The welcome succour landed at 
St. Simeon, the port of Antioch, a^d about six miles from that city. 
Thitherwards the famishing 'Omsaders proceeded in tnmultnous 
hands, followed by Bobemilnd and the Count of Toulouse, with 
strong detachments of their retainers and vassals, to escort the sup¬ 
plies in safety to the camp. The garrison of Antioch, forewarned of 
this arrival, wag on the alert, and a corps of Turkish archers was 
despatched to lie in ambusc^e among the mountains and intercept 
their return. Bohemund, laden with provisions, was encountered in 
the ro' ky passes by the Turkish host. Great numbers of his followers 
were slain, and he himself had just time to escape to the camp with 
the news of his defeat. Godfrey of Bouillon, the Duke of Normandy, 
and the other leaders, had heard the rumour of this battle, and were 
at that instant preparing for the rescue. The army was immediately 
in motion, animated both by zeal and by hunger, and marched so 
rapidly as to intercept the victorious Turks before they had time to 
reach Antioch with their spoil. A fierce battle ensued, which lasted 
from noon till the going down of the sun. The Christians gained 
and maintained the advantage, each man fighting as if upon him¬ 
self alone had depended the fortune of the day. Hundreds of Turks 
perished in the Orontes, and mor8 than two thousaJid were left dead 
upon the field of battle. All the provision was recaptured and 
brought in safety to the camp, .rhither the Crusaders returned sing¬ 
ing Alleluia ! or shouting Bfwe adjuva 1 Deus adjma ! 

TKis relief lasted for some days, and, had it been duly economised, 
would have lasted mneh longer; bat, the oluef^had no authority, and 
were unable to exercise any control over its distribution. Famine 
again approached with rapid strides, and Stephen count of Blois, nc4 
liking the prospect, withdrew from the camp with four thousand of 
his retainera, and established himself at Alexandretta. The moral 
influence of this desertion was highly prejudicial upon those who 
remained; and Bohemund, the most impatient and ambitious of the 
chiefs, foresaw that,-unlefis sueefflf checked, it would lead to the 
utter failure of the expedition. It was necessary to act docwivcly; the 
Mmy murmured at the kngth <fi ^he siege, and the sultan was col- 
lectiug his forces to crush them. Against the efforts of the Crusaders 
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Antioch, might have held out for months; hut treason within effected 
that which courage without might have striven for in vain. 

Baghasihan, the Turkish prince or mnir of Antioch, had tind» 
his command an Armenian of the name of Fhirouz, whom he had 
entrusted with the defence of a tower on that part of the city wall 
which overlooked the passes of the mountains. Bohemund, by means 
of a spy who had embraced the Christian religion, and to whom he 
had given his own name at baptism, kept up a dally commnnioat.oa 
with this captaii^ and made hinf the most magnificent promises ot 
reward, if he would deliver up his post to the Chusaders. Whether 
the proposal was first made by Bohemund or by the Armenian is 
uncertain, but that a good understanding soon existed between them 
is undoubted; and a night was fixed for the execution of the project. 
Bohemund communicated the scheme to Godfrey and the Count 
of Toulouse, with the stipulation that, if the city were won, he, as 
the soul of the enterprise, should enjoy the dignity of Prince of 
Antioch. The other leaders hesitated: ambition and jealousy 
prompted them to refuse their aid in furthering the views of the 
intrigner. More mature consideration decided them to acquiesce, 
and seven hundred of the bravest knights were chosen for the expe¬ 
dition, the real object of which, for fear of spies, was kept a profound 
secret from the rest of the army. When all was ready, a report was 
promulgated that the seven hundred were intended to form an 
ambuscade for a division of the sultan’s army, which was stated to 
be approaching. 

Everything favoured the treacherous project of the Armenian 
captain, who, on ivis sol'tary watcl^Jtower, received due intimation of 
the approach of the Crusaders. The night was dark and stormy; not 
a star was visible above, and the wind howled so fxiriously as to over¬ 
power all other sounds; the rain fell in torrents, and watchers 
on the towers adjoining to that of ii^iroiui could not hear the jramp 
of the armed knights for the wind, nor see them for the obsonrity of 
the night and the disfhalness of the weather. When within shot of 
the walls, Bohemund sent forward an interpreter to confer with the 
Armenian. The latter urged them to make haste, and seize the favour¬ 
able interval, as armed men, with lighted torches, patrolled the bat¬ 
tlements every balf-hour, and at that instant they had just passed. 
The chiefs were instantly at the foot of the wall: Fhiroui let down 
a rope; Bohemund attached it to the end of a ladder of hides, which 
was then raised by the Armenians and hefd while the knights 
mounted. A momentary fear ospe over the spiritl of the adven¬ 
turers, and every one hesitated, at last Bohemund,* encouraged bjr 
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Phtrons from above, ascended a few steps on the ladder,,and was 
followed by Godfrey, Count Kobert of Inlanders, and a number of 
other knights. As they advanced, others pressed forward, until their 
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weight became, too gi:eat for'’the, ladder, which, breaking, precipi¬ 
tated abont a dosen of tlmm fe tl^csground, where they fell one upon 
the other, making a great clatter with their heavy coats of maU. For 
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a they thought that all was lost j but the wind made so loud 

a howling as it swept in fierce guats through the mountain gorges, 
and the Orontes, swollen by the rain, rushed so noisily along, that 
the guards heard nothing. The ladder was easily repaired, and the 
knights ascended two at a time, and reached the platform in aafetr. 
When sixty of them had thus ascended, the torch of the coming 
patrol was seep to gleam at the angle of the wall. Hiding them¬ 
selves behind a buttress, they awaited his coming in breathless silence. 
As soon as he arrived at arm’s length, he was suddenly seized, and, 
before he could open his lips to raise an alarm, the silence of death 
closed them up for ever. They next descended rapidly the spiral 
staircase of the tower, and opening the portal, admitted the whole 
of their companions. Eaymond of Toulouse, who, cognisant of the 
whole plan, had been left behind with the main body of the army, 
heard at this instant the signaj horn, which announced that an entiy 
nad been efiected, and, leading on his legions, the town was attacked 
from within and without. ■ 

Imagination cannot conceive a scene more dreadful than that 
presented by the devoted city of Antioch on that night of horror. 
The Crusaders fought with a blind fury, which fanaticism and suffer¬ 
ing alike incited. Mon, women, and children were indiscriminately 
slaughtered, till the streets ran with blood. Darkness increased tho 
destruction,forwhenmorning dawned the Crusaders found themselves 
with their swords at the breasts of their fellow-soldiers, whom they 
•had mistaken for foes. The Turkish commander fled, first to the 
citadel, and that becoming insecure, to the 'mountains, whither hi* 
was pursued and siain, and his grey head brought back to Antioch as 
a trophy. At daylight the massaova ceased, and the Crusaders gave 
themselves up to plunder. They found gold, and jewels, and silks, 
and velvets in abnnJance, but of provisions, which were of more 
importance to them, they found but little of any kind. Com was 
excessively scarce, and they discovefed to their sorrow that in this 
respect the. besieged bad been but little better off than the besiegers. 

Before tihey had fuue to instal themselves in their now position, 
and take the necessary measures for procuring ^ppply, the citjiwas 
invested by the Turks. The sultan of Persia hMSIbised an immense 
army, which he entmsted to the command of Kerbogha, tho emir of 
Mosul, with instructionB to sweep the Christian locusts from the face 
of the land. The emir effected a junction with Kilij Aslaun, and the 
two armies surrounded the city. ^Discouragement took complete pos¬ 
session of the Christian host, and numbers of them contrived to elude 
the vigilance of the besiegers, and^esyape t<j Count Stephen of Blois 
at Alexandretta, to whom they refated the most exaggerated tales ol ' 
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l}ie tnitet 7 l^ey had euduced, and the utter hopelemess ol contuiu- 
Uig the war Ktephett forthwith broke up Ms camp and r treat'>d 
towards Conetantiaople. On his way he was met by the Eui])eror 
iJexiuH, at the h lad of a considerable force, hastening to take po «(s- 
sion of tb > oo'iquests made by the Christians in Asia, As soon as he 
heard ot f.i- ,i voful plight, ^ turned back, and proceeded with the 
Count of Bloif n Constantinople, leaving the remnant of t,ie Crusa¬ 
ders to shift fbr themselves. 

The news of ' lis defection inewased the diseouragement at An¬ 
tioch. All the useless horses of the army had been slain and eaten, 
and dogs, cats, and rats were sold at enormous prices. Even vermin 
were becoming scarce. With increasing famine came a pestilence, so 
that in a short time but sixty thousand remained of the three hun¬ 
dred thousand that had originally invested Antioch. But this bitter 
extremity, while it annihilated the enoi gy of tho host, only served to 
knit the leaders more firmly togetlier; and Bohomund, Godfrey, and 
Tancred swore never to desert tho cause as long as life lasted. The 
former iirovo in vain to reanimate tlic courage of his followers. They 
were weary and sick at heart, and his menaces and promises were 
alike thrown away. Some of them had shut themselves up in the 
houses, and refused to come forth. Bohemnnd, to drive them to 
their duty, set fire to.the whole quarter, and many of them perished 
in the flames, while the rest of the army looked on with tho utmost 
indiffcrcnco. Bohemund, animated himself by a worldly spirit, did 
not know the true character of the Crusaders, nor understand the re¬ 
ligious madness which had brought tiicm in such shoals from Europe. 
A priest, more clear-sighted, devised a scheme which restored all their 
confidence, and inspired them wilh'a courage so wonderful as to make 
tho poor sixty tiiousand emaciatod, sick, and starving siealots put to 
flight tho well-fed and six times as numerous legions of the Sultan of 
Persia. 

Tin's priest, a native of PrcvdT.cj, was named Peter Barthelemy, 
and whether he were a knave or an enthusirst.suc both; a principal, 
or a tool in the bands of others, will .cvw remain a matter of doubt. 
Certnm it is, however, that he was tliS ricans of raising the siege of 
Antioch, and causing the eventual triumph of tho armies of the cross. 
When the strength of the Crusaders-was completely broken by their 
sufiferings, and hope had fled from every bosom, Peter came to Cpttnt 
Eaymond of Toulouse, and demandi^d an interview on matters of 
seridhs moment. How .as imme^atoly ^nUtted, He said that, B<nne 
weeks previously, at the time the Qigistiaiis were besieging Antioch, 
hejras reposing alone in htt tenl» when he w'as startled by the sliock 
of ilte earthquake which had so alarmed the whole host Throngb 
. - 21 
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rioUjJMi terror of the shook he could only ejaeukte, God help me! 
when turning round he saw two men siauding befere hiin^.whom he 
at once recognised by the halo oi glory around them as beings of 
another world. One of them speared, to be an aged man, with red¬ 
dish hair sprinkled with grey, black eyes, and a long flowing grey 
beard. The other was younger, larger, and handsomer, and had some¬ 
thing more divine in his aspect. The elderly man alone ^poke, and 
informed him that he was the holy apostle St. Andrew, and desired 
him to seek out the Count Baym«nd, the Bishop of Puy, and Ray¬ 
mond of Altapulto, and ask them why the bishop did not exliort the 
people, and sign them with the cross which he bore. The apostle 
then took him, naked in liis shirt as he was, and transported him 
through Idle air into' the heart of the city of Antioch, where he led 
him into the church of St. Peter, at that time a Saracen mosque. 
The apostle made him stop by'tho pillar glose to tlic steps by which 
tliey ascend on the south side to the altar, where hung two lamps, 
which gave out a light brighter than that of the noonday sun; ^e 
younger man, whom he did not at that time know, standing afar off, 
near the steps of the altar. The apostle then descended into the 
ground and brought up a lance, which ho gave into his hand, telling 
iiim that it was the very lance that had opened the side whence had 
itewed the salvation of the world. With tears of joy he held the holy 
lance, and implored the apostle to uUow him to take it away and 
deliver it into the hands of Count Saymond. The apostle refused, 
aud buried the lance again in the ground, commanding him, when 
the city was won from the infidels, to go with twelve chosen men, 
and dig it up agajn in the same pla^e. Tlio apostle then transported 
liim baek to his tent, aud the two vanished from his sight. He had 
neglected, ho said, to deliver this message, afraid that his wonderful 
tale would not ''btain credence from men of such high rank. After 
some days he again saw the holy vision, as he was going out of the 
camp to look for ftwd. This timf the divine eyes of the younger 
looked reprqaohfuUj^pon him. He implored the apostle to choose 
some one else mojo fitted for the mission, but the apostle refused, 
and suBofce him witix a disorder of the eyes, as a* punishment fw his 
disobedience. With an obstinacy unaccountable even to himself, he 
had- still delayed. A third time-tlie apostle and his companion had 
appeared to him, as he was in a tent with his master William at St., 
Simeon. On.^t ocoasioii St. Ajiidrew told him to bear his command 
to the Count of Toulouse not to ba|jhe in the^aters of the jorftaa- 
when, he came to it, but to cross pvef in a boat, cla4 m a shirt and 
bnacches of linen, which he should sprinklfe with the sacred waters of 
the river. Tliese clothes he was afrorwards to preserve along with 
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the holy lance. Hie master William, although he oould not see the 
saint, (hstinctly heard ihe voice giving orders to that efteot. Again 
he neglected to execute the commission, and again the saants appeared 
to him, when he was at the port of Mamistra, about to sail for C^rus, 
and St. Andrew threatened him with eternal perdition if he refiiaed 
longer. Upon this he made up his mind to divulge all that had been 
revealed to him. * , ■ f 

Tbfe C''-'nt of Toulouse, who, in all probability, concocted this 
tale with the priest, appeared struSk with the rrcitd, and sent imme¬ 
diately for tbo Bishop of Buy and Eaymond of Altapulto. Tlie 
bishop at once expressed uis disbelief of the whole story, and refused 
to have anything to do in the matter. The Count of Toulouse, 
on the contrary, saw abundant motives, if not for believing, for 
pretending to believe; and, in tlie end, he so impressed upon tJie 
mind of the bishop the advantage that might be derived 
frgm it, in working up the popular mind to its former 
excitement, that the latter reluctantly agreed to make 
sefU’oh in due form for the holy weapon. The day after 
the merrow was fixed upon for the ceremony; and, in 
the mean time, Peter was consigned to the care of Bay- 
mond, the count’s chaplain, in order that no profane 
curiosity might have an opportuniiy of cross-examining 
him, and putting him to a nonplus. 

Twelve devout men were forthwith chosen for the 
\mdertaking, among whem were the Count of Toulouse 
and his chaplain. They began digging at sunrise, and 
continued unwearied till near sunset, without finding,the 
lance; they might have dug till this day with no better 
success, had not Peter himself sprung into the pit, pray¬ 
ing to God to bring the lance to light, for the strengthen¬ 
ing an^d victory of his people., yhoso who hide know 
whore to find; and so it was with Peter, for both he and 
the lance found their way into the hoK at flBh same 
time. On a sudden he and Bayjucud tbe chaplain 
beheld its point in the earth, and Eaymond, draw'ing 
it forth, kissed it with tears of joy, in sight of the 
mnltitudc which had assembled in the church. It was 
immediately enveloped in a rich purple cloth, already 
prepared to receive it, and exhibited in this state to 
the fiuthfhl, who made the huMing rescund with their,,,, 
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flucuts of glaondfee. , ' 

• Peter had another vision the 3ai{ie'n%ht, and became from that 
day forth “ dreamer of dreams” ijt general to Iho army. He stated 
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on tke follo'wing day, that the Apoatlc Andrew ind “ the youth wHh 
the dirine aspect” appeared to him again, and directed that the 
Count of Toulouse, as a reward for his perserering piety, should 
carry the Holy Lance at the head of the army, and that the day on 
which it was found should be observed as a solemn festival throngliout 
Christendom. St. Andrew showed him at the same time the holes in 
the feet and hands of his benign companion; and he became convinced 
that he stood in the awful presence of the Eedeemeb. 

Peter gained so much credit bj'his visions, that dreaming became 
contagions. Other monks beside himself were visited by tlie saints, 
who promised victory to the host if it would valiantly hold out to the 
last, and crow'ns of eternal glory to those who fell in the fight. Tw o 
deserters, wearied of the fatigues and privations of the- war, who had 
stealthily left the camp, suddenly returned, and socking Bohemund, 
told him that they had been mfet by two a^jparitions, who, wdth groat 
anger, had commanded them to return. The one of them said, that he 
recognised his brother, who bad been killed in battle some moutus 
before, and that he had a halo of glory around his head. The other, 
still more hardy, asserted that the apparition which had spoken to 
him was the Saviour himself, who had promised eternal happiness as 
his reward if he returned to his duty, but the pains of eternal fire if 
he rejected the cross. No ono thought of disbelieving these men. 
The courage of the army immediately revived; despondency gave 
way to hope; every arm grew strong again, and the pangs of hunger 
were for a time disregarded. The enthusiasm which had led them 
from Europe burned forth once more as brightly as ever, and they 
demanded, with loud cries, to be letj against the enemy. The leaders 
were not unwilling. In a battle lay tlicit only chance of salvation; 
and although Godfrey, Bohemund, and Tancred received the story of 
the lance with much suspioion, they were too w ise to throw discredit 
upon an imposture which bade fair to open the gates of victory. 

Peter the Hermit was previous!^ sent to the camp of Eerhoghn 
to propose that thes;iuarrel between the two religions should ho 
decided by a chosen number of the bravest soldiers of each army. 
Kerbogha turned from him with a look of contempt, and saisi he 
eonld agree to no proposals from a set of such miserable beggars and 
robbers. With this unoourteous answer Peter returned to Antioch., 
Preparations were immediately commenced for an attack upon the 
enemy ^ the latter continued to,be perfeotJy well informed of all the 
proceedings of the Christian camp.. ,The citadel of Antioeh, which 
remained in their possession, overlooked the towns end the com¬ 
mander of tlie fortress could distinctly see ^1 ^l^t was passing withip- 
On the morning of the 28th of June, 1^8, a bkdr flag, hoisted 
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Hs highest tower, anuooiiced to the besieging army that the Cling* 
tiang were about to sally forth. 

The Moslem leaders knew the sad inroads that famine and disease 
had made upon the numbers of the foe; they knew that not above 
two hundred of the knights had horses to ride upon, and that the 
foot soldiers w'ere sick and emaciated j but they did liot know the 
almost incredible valour which superstition had iniosoii into their 
hearts. TJ«; story of the lanre they treated with the'tnost supreme 
eontempe, end, secure of an easy victory, they gave themselves no 
trouble in preparing for the onslaught. It is related that Kerbogha 
was playing a. game at cliess.when the black flag on the citadel gave 
warning of the enemy’s approach, and that, with true oriental cooU 
ness, he insisted upon finishing the game ere he bestowed any of his 
attention upon a foe so unworthy. The defeat of his advanced post 
of two thousand men aroused him fr^m his apathy. 

The Crusaders, after this first victory, advanced joyfully towards 
fte mountains, hoping to draw the Turks to a place where their 
cavalry would be unable to manoeuvre. Their spirits were light and 
their courage high, as, led on by the Puke of Normandy, Count 
Bobert of Flanders, and Hugh of Vermandois, they came within 
sight of the splendid camp of tlie enemy. Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Adhcmar Bishop of Buy followed immediately after these leaders, 
the latter clad in complete armour, and bearing the Holy Lance 
within sight of the whole army: Bohemund and Tancred brought 
up the roar. 

Kerbogha, aware at last that his enemy was not so despicable, 
took vigorous measures to remedy his mistake, and, preparing himself 
to meet the Christians in front, he despatched the S'Jtan Soliman 
of Bouiu to attack them in the rear. To conceal this movement, he 
set fire to the dried w'eeds and grass with which the ground was 
covered, and Soliman, taking a wide circuit with his cavalry, suc¬ 
ceed^, under cover of the in making good his position in the 

rear. The battle raged furioarly in front; thwarrows of the Turks 
fell thick as hail, and their well-trained, squ^lrons trod the Crusaders 
under their hoofs like stubble. Stil] the affray was doubtful; for 
the Christians had the advantage of the ground, and were rapidly 
gaining upon the enemy, when the overwhelming forces of Soliman 
arrived in the rear. Godfrey and Tancred flew to the rescue of 
Bohemund, spreading dismay in the Turkish ranks by their fierce 
impetuosity. The Pishop ofJPuy was left almost alone with the 
Provenfals to oppose the legions gofnmtuided by Kerbogha in person; 
blit the presence of the Holy, Lhuce made a hero of the meanest 
Mldier in his train. Still, however, the numbers of the enemy seemed 
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iatemiuable. The ChriatiaBs, attacked m every aide, began at last 
to give way, and the Turks made sure of vietojgr. 

At this mcanent a tstj was raised in the Christian host that the 
eninte were fighting on their side. The batUe-fieid was clear of the 
smoke from the burning weeds, which had curled away, and hung in 
u lute clquds of fantastic shape on the brow of the distant mountains. 
.Some imaginative zealot, seeing this dimly tlirough the dust of tlio 
lull tie, called out to his fellows, to look at the army of saints, clothed 
ill white, and riding upon white horses, that were pouring over the 
hills to the rescue. All eyes were immediately turned to the distant 
smokoj faith was in every heart; and the old battle-cry, Ood iailh H! 
God teilU it! resounded through the field, as every soldier, believing 
that God was visibly sending his armies to his aid, fouglit with an 
energy unfelt before. A panic seized the Persian and Turkish hosts, 
and they gave way in all dircetions. In vsiin Kerbogha tried to rally 
them. Femr is more contagions than enthusiasm, and they fled owr 
the mountains like deer pursued by the hounds. The two leaders, 
seeing the uselessness of further eflTorts, fled with the rest; and that 
immense army was scattered over Palestine, leaving nearly seventy 
thousand of its dead upon the field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the hands of the enemy, with 
its rich stores of com, and its droves of shoep and oxen. Jewels, 
gold, and rich velvets in abundance, were distributed among the 
army. Tancred followed the fugitives over the hills, and reaped as 
much plunder as those who had remained in the camp. The way, as 
they fled, was covered with valuables, and horses of the finest breed 
of Ai-abia hecan ) so plentiful that every knight of the Christians 
was provided with a steed. The Crusaders, in tins battle, acknow¬ 
ledge to have lost nearly ten thousand men. 

Their return to Antioch was one of joy indeed: the citadel was 
.surrendei-ed at once, and many of the Turkish garrison embraced 
the Christian faith, and the rest wdte suffered to depart. A solemn 
tlmnksgiving was c'^.red up by llus Bishop of Puy, in which the 
whole army joined, and the Holy Lance was visited by every soldier. 

Tbe enthusiasm lasted for some days, and the army feudly 
demanded to be led forward to Jerusalem, the grand goal of all their 
wishes: but none of their leaders was anxious to move;—the more 
prudent among them, such as Godfrey and Tancred, for reasons of 
expediency; and the more ambitions, such as the Count of Toulouse 
and Bohemund,for reasons of self-interest. Vioknt dissenlions sprang 
up again between all the chiefs. {Eaymond of Toulouse, who was left 
at Antioch to guard the town, had summoi^d the citadel to surrender, 
as soon as he saw that there was no fear of any attack upon the part.of 
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the Paviaas; and the other ehiefifoTUid, xiponlhcir petarn.hishimuer 
waving oa its walls. This had given great offence to Boliemnnd, 
who had stipulated the piinoipality of Antaoch as his rcwaa’d for win¬ 
ning the town in the first instaaoe. Godfrey and Tanered supported 
his claim, and, after a gte0 deal of bickering, the flag of Kaymond 
was lowered from the tower, and that of Boliemund iwisted in its 
stead, who assumed from that timo- the title of Prinw of A,ntio<&. 
llaymo-however, persisted in retaining possessioh of one of the 
city gator, and its adjacent towofti, which he held fe,'several months, 
to the gron' annoyance of Bohemund and the scandal of the army. 
The count became in eonseouonco extremely unpopular, althong^ihi* 
ambition, was not a whit more unreasonable than that of Bohemund 
himself, nor of Baldwin, who had taken up his quarters at Edessa, 
where he exercised the functions of a petty sovereign. 

The fate of Peter Barthelemy deserves to be recorded. Honours 
ifnd consideration had come thickjupon him after the affair of the 
lance, and he consequently felt bound in conscience to continue the 
dreams which had made him a personage of so much importance. The 
mis..hiof of it was, that, like many other liars, he had a very bad me¬ 
mory, and he contrived to make his dreams contradict each other in 
the most palpable manner. St. John one night appeared to him, and 
told one talc; while, a week after, St. Paul told a totally different 
story, and held out hopes quite incompatible with those of his apo¬ 
stolic brother. The credulity of tliat age had a wide maw, and Peter's 
visions must have been absurd and outrageous indeed, when the very 
men who had believed in the lance refused to s wallow any more of his 
wonders. Bohemund at last, fpr the purpose of annoying the Count 
of Toulouse, challenged poor Peter to prove the truth of his story of 
the lance by the fiery ordeal, Peter could not refuse a trial so com¬ 
mon in that age, and being besides encouraged by the count and bis 
chaplain Baymond, an early day was appointed for the ceremony. 
The previous night was sport In prayer and fasting, according to cus¬ 
tom, and Peter came forth-in the inorning”bearing the lance in his 
liand, and w^alked boldly up to the firo. The whole army gathered 
round, impatient for the result, many thousands still believing tbst 
the lanoe was genuine, and Peter a holy man. Prayera having boon 
said by Eaymond d’Agilles, Peter walked into the flames, and had got 
nearly through, when pain caused him to lose his presence of mind : 
the heat, too, affected Ins eyes, an^, in his anguish, he turned round 
unwittingly, and passed throjigh the fire again, instead of stopping 
out of it, as hesshould liavc done, »The resifit was, that he was burned 
•so severely that he nc ve/recorerod, and, after lingering for some days, 
ho expired in great agony. 
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Most of the soldiurs '(voro suffering either from wounds, disease, 
or weariness ; and it was resolved by Gtodfrey,—^the tacitly acknow¬ 
ledged chief of the enterprise,—that the army should have time to 
refresh itself ere they advanced upon Jetusaleni. It was now July, and 
he proposed that they should pass the ]|^t months of August and 
September -Within the walls of Antioch, and inarch forward in Octo¬ 
ber with renewesi vigour, and numbers increased by fresh arrivals 
from Europe. This advico was finally adopted, although the cnHiu- 
siasts of the army continued to muftuur at the delay. In the mean 
time the Count of Vermandois was sent upon an embassy to the Em¬ 
peror Alexius at Constantinople, to reproach him for his base deser¬ 
tion of the cause, and urge him to send tlin reinforcements he had 
promised. The count faithfully executed liis mission (of which, by 
the way, Alexius look no notice w'Latever), and remained for some 
time at Constantinople, till his Ami, never vtTy violent, totally evapo¬ 
rated. He then returned to Ergnce, sick of the Crusade, and deteri 
mined to intermeddle with it no more. 

The chiefs, tliough they had detenninod to slay at Anlioeh for 
two mouths, could not remain quiet for so long a time. They would, 
in all probability, liave fallen upon each other, had there been no 
Turks in Palestine upon whom they might vent their impetuosity. 
Godfrey proceeded to Edcssa, to aid his brother Baldwin in expelling 
the Saracens from his principality, and the other leaders carried on 
separate liosliHlies against them as caprice or ambition dictated. At 
length the impatience of the army to be led against Jerusalem became 
so great that the chiefs could no longer delay, and Bayinond,Tancred, 
and Ecbert ofNorgiandy marched fquyard with their divisions, and 
laid siege to the small but strong town of Mai-ali. With their usual 
improvidence, they had not food enough to last a beleaguering anny 
for a week. They -luffored great privations in eonsequence, till Bohe- 
muud came to their aid and took the town by storm. In connexion 
with this siege, the chronicler, Eayii?ond d’Agilles (the same liay- 
wond the chaplain figured in the aflair of the holy lance),- 
relates a legend in the truth of which he devoutly believed, and upon 
which Tasso has founded one of the most beautiful passages of his 
poem. It is worth preserving, as shewing the spirit of tlie age and 
the source of the extraordinary courage manifested by the Crusaders 
on occasions of extreme difficulty. " One day,” says Eaymond, “An- 
solme de Eibeaumont beheld youqg Engelram, the-son of the Count 
de St. Paul, who had been killed a. Mqjah, entef his tent. ‘ How is 
it,’ said Ansel mo to him, ‘ that yoli, w hom I saw lyinfe dead on the 
field of battle, are full of life ?’—‘ ¥oii must Icnow,’ replied Engelram, • 
• that those who fight for Jesus Christ never die.’ ‘ But whence,’re- 
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$mned Aoselme, ‘ comes that strange brightness ^at surrounds youif' 
Upon this Engclram pointed to the sky, whore Anselme saw a palace 
of diamond and crystal. ‘ It is thence,’ said he, ‘ that I derive the 
beauty which surprises you. My dwelling is there ; a still finer one if 
prepared for you, and yon shall soon come to inhabit it. Farewell! 
we shall meet again to-morrow.’ With these wordsEngelrarareturiied 
to’heaven. Anselme, struck by the vision, sent _t)*c next morning 
for the priests, received the sacrament, and although full of health, 
took a 1." jE .Vowcll of all his fricjds, telling them that ho was about 
to leave this world. A few hours afterwards, the enemy having made 
a sortie, Anr.elmc went out against them sword in hand, and was 
struck on the forehead by a s 'one from a Turkish sling, which sent 
him to heaven, to the beautiful palace that was ptopared-for him.” 

New disputes arose between the Prince of Antioch and the Count 
of Toulouse with regard to the captuto of this town, which were with 
the utmost difficulty appeased by the other chiefs. Delays also took 
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place in the psogress of the twmye es\,ecially before Arebas, and the 
' soldiery were so exasnef - todtliL they were on the point of choosing 
new leaders to, conduct them to Jernsalem. Godfrey, upon this, set 
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lire to his camp at Archas, and marcbed forward. He was ktaae- 
dlately joined by hundreds of the Proren^als of the Countof Tonlonse. 
Tlio latter, seeing the turn affairs were taking, hastened after them, 
and tlie whole host proceeded towards the holy city, so long desired 
amid sorrow, and suffering, and danger. At Emmatis they were met 
by a deputation from the Christians of Bethlehem, praying for imme¬ 
diate aid against the oppression of the infidels. The very name of 
Bethlehem, the birth-place of their Saviour, was mpeic to their cars, 
and many of them wept with joy to think they were approaching 
a spot so hallowed. Albert of Aix informs us that their hearts were 
so touched that sleep was banished from the camp, and that, instead 
of waiting till the morning’s dawn to recommence their march, they 
sot out shortly after midnight, full of hope and enthusiasm. For up¬ 
wards of four hours the mail-clad legions tramped steadfastly forward 
in the dark, and when the sifti n”ose in 'unclouded splendour, the 
towers and pinnacles of Jernsalem gleamed upon their sight. All the 
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tender feelings of their nature w'ere t<^ehed; ifo longer brutal fana¬ 
tics, but meek and humble pilgrifas, they knelt doava upon the sod,, 
and with tears in their eyes, exclaimed to one another, “ Jervialetni 
Jerusalem /” Some of them kissed the holy ground, others steetehed 
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theinsely«s at full iengdi upoa it, in or-der tiuii tkck bodies might 
come ia ooutaet with the greatest possible'extent of it, and others 
prayed aloud. The women and ehildren who had followed the camp 
fthm Europe, and shared in all its dangers, fatigues, and privations, 
were more boisterous in their joy; the former from long-iiouriahod 
enthusiasm, and the latter from mere imitation,* and prayed, and 
wept, and laughed till they almost put the more sober to the blusli. 

The 'irwt ebullition of their gladness liaving sulrided, the .army 
marched iirward and invested the city on all sides. The assault was 
almost immediately begun; hut after the Christians had lost some of 
their bravest knights, that mode of attack was abandoned, and the 
army coiaiBieneed its preparations for a regular siege. Mangonels, 
movable towers, and battering-rams, togetlier with a machine called 
a sow, made of wood, and covered with raw hides, inside of w hich 
miners worked to undermine the walls, were forthwith constructed; 
and to restore the courage and discipline of the army, which Lad suf- 
fin-cd from the unworthy dissensions of the chiefs, the latter held out 
the hand of friendship to each other, and Tancred and the Count of 
Toulouse bmbraood in sight of the whole camp. The clergy aided the 
cause with their powerful voice, and preached union and goodwill to 
the highest and the lowest. A solemn procession was also ordered 
round the city, in which the entire army joined, prayers being offered 
up at every spot which gospel records had taught them to consider as 
peculiarly sacred. 

The Saracens upon the ramparts beheld all these manifestations 
without alarm. To incense the Christians, whom they despised, they 
constructed rude crosses, and fixed them npoi^ the walls, and spat 
upon and pelted them with dirt and stones. This insult to the 
symbol of their faith raised the wrath of the Crusaders to that height 
that bravery hecanio ferocity, and enthusiasm madness. When all 
the engines of war V, ere comploled, the attack was recommenced, 
and every soldier of <he Cli^'-stian army fought with a vigour which 
tlui sense of private wrong invariably iuspii r w Every xnan had been 
personally outraged, and the knights wiTked at the battering-rams 
with as much readiness as the mear cst soldiers. The Saracen arrows 
and balls of fire fell thick and fast among them, but the tremendous 

* Guibert do No^ent relates a curioiu instance of the imitativeness of these javouile 
Crusaders. He eays that, during^ the siege of Antioch, the Christian and Saracen hoys 
used to issue forth every orening from then <town and camp in great ntunhers, under the 
cogpunid of captains CM-osen from^among themselves. Armed with sticks instead' of 
svo^ and stoees instead of arrom, thev ranged themselves in battle order, and, shout* 
Ing eaoh tlm war*ei7 of their fronntry, fft-ght with tlm utme^t dosporat.'on. Bomo of them 
lost thoir eyes, end many became criiples for life ^om the ixiijurics they received on these 
ooettfions, 
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ranu still beared against tbe walls, wh3a the best markamen of the 
host were bnwly employed in the several floors of the morable 
towers in dealing death among the Turks upcm the battlements. 
Godfrey, Eaymond, Tancred, and Eobert of Normandy, each upon 
his tower, fought for hours wjth unwearied energy, often repulsed, 
but ever ready to renew the struggle. The Turks, no longer despising 
tile enemy, defended themselves with the utmost skill and bravery 
till darkness brought a cessation of hostilities. Short was the leep 
that night in the Christian camp. , The priests offered up solemn 
prayers in tJie midst of the attentive soldiery for the triumph of the 
cross ill this last great struggle; and as soon as morning dawned, every 
one was in readiness for the affray. The women and ehildregfent their 
aid, the latter running unconcerned to and fro while the arrows fell 
fast around them, bearing water to the thirsty combatants. The saints 
were believed to he aiding their efforts, and the army, impressed 
with tliis idea, surmounted difficulties under which a force thrice as 
numerous, but without their faith, would have quailed and been 
defeated. Kayniond of Toulouse at last forced his way into the city 
by escalade, while at the very same moment Tancred and liobert of 
Normandy succeeded in bursting open one of the gates. The Turks 
flew to repair the mischief, and Godfrey of Bouillon, seeing the bat¬ 
tlements comparatively deserted, let down the drawbridge of his 
movable tower, and sprang forward, followed by all the knights 
of Ills train. In an instant after, the banner of the cross floated 
upon tlio walls of Jerusalem. The Crusaders, raising once more their 
redoubtable war-cry, rushed on from every side, and tho city was 
taken. The battle raged in the ’streets for several hours, and the 
Christians, rememft^ri ,g their insulted faith, gave no quarter to 
young or old, male or female, sick or strong. Not one of the leaders 
thought himself at libci’ty to issue orders for staying the carnage, 
and if he had, he would not have been obeyed. The Saracens fled in 
great numbers to the mosque of Soliiitau, but they had not timd to 
fortity themselves witkjp it ere the Christians w'ere upon them. Ten 
thousand persons are said to have perished in that building alone. 

Peter the Hermit, who had remained so long under the veihof 
neglect, was repaid that day for all his zeal and all his sufferings. 
As soon as the battle was over, the Christians of Jerusalem issued 
Ibrth from their hiding-places to welcome their deliverers, They 
instantly recognised the Hermit as the pilgrim who, years before, 
had sjioken to them so cloquentlybf the wrongs and insults they hod 
endured, and iiromised to stir up tl^p prfnces and people of Hui^e 
in their behalf. They clung to the.skirts of his garments in the fep-, 
TOUT of their gratitude, and rowed to remember him for ever in their 
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The grand object for which the popalar swarms of Europe had 
forsaken their homes was' now accomplished. The Moslem mosques 
of Jerusalem were converted into churches for a purer faith, and the 
Mount of CaliTiry and the sepulchre of Christ were profaned no longer 
by the presence or the power W the infidel. Popular frenzy had ful¬ 
filled its mission, and, as a natural consequence, it began to subside 
from that time forth. The news of the capture of Jcnisalem brought 
lumibers of pilgrims from Europe, and, among others, Stephen count 
nf Chartres and Hugh of Verman(^is, to atone for iheir desertion; 
but nothing like the former enthusiasm existed among the nations. 

Thus, then, ends the history of the first Crusade. For the better 
understanding of the second, it will be necessary to describe the in¬ 
terval between them, and to enter into a slight sketch of the history 
of Jerusalem under its Latin kings, the long fuid fruitless wars they 
conlinucd to wage w'ith the nnyanqniahed .Saracens, and the poor 
and miserable results which spring from so vast an expenditure of 
zeal and so deplorable a waste of human life. 

The necessity of having some recognised chief was soon felt by the 
Crusaders, and Grodfrey de Bouillon, less ambitions than Bohemund 
or Kaymond of Toulouse, gave his cold consent to wield a seoptro 
which the latter chiefs would have clutched with eagerness. He was 
hardly invested with the royal mantle before the Saracens menaced 
bis capital. With much vigour and judgment he exerted himself to 
follow up the advantages ho had gained, and marching out to meet 
the enemy before they had time to besiege him in Jerusalem, ho gave 
them battle at Ascalon, and defeated them with great loss. He did 
not, however, live long to enjoy his new dignity, being seized with a 
fatal illness when 1& had only reiigaed niqe months. To him suc¬ 
ceeded his brother, Builwin of Edessa, Tlie latter monarch did much 
to improve the condition of Jerusalem !Mid to extend its territory, but 
was not able to make a fum footing for his successors. For fifty years, 
in which the history of Jerusalem is fell of interest to the historibal 
student, the Crusaders .were exposed to fierce and constant hostilities, 
often gaining battles and territory, and as often losing them, but be¬ 
coming every day weaker and more divided, while the Saracens became 
stronger and more united to harasB' and root them out. The battles 
of this period were of the most chivalrous character, and deeds of 
heroism were done by the baudful of brave knights that remained in 
Syria which have hardly their parallel in the annals of war., In the 
course of time, however, the Christians could not jivoid feeling some 
respect for the courage, and admiration f£r the polished manners and 
advanced eivilisalion of the Saracens, so much superior to the rude- , 
ness and semi-barbarism of Europe at that day. Difference of faith 
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did not prevent tkem from forming alliances -with the dark*eyei 
maidens of the East. One of tlie first to set the example of taking 

a Paynim spouse was King 
Baldwin himself, ana these 
connexions in time became 
not only frequent, but al¬ 
most universal, among such 
of the knights as had re¬ 
solved to s^jend their lives 
inPalestine. These.Easteru 
ladies were obliged, how¬ 
ever, to submit to the cere¬ 
mony of baptismbeforo they 
could be received to tbe 
arms of a Christian lord, 
'tlieso, and their offspring, 
naturally looked upon the 
•Siu-anens with less hatred 
than did the zealots who 
conquered Jerusalem, and 
who thought it a sin de¬ 
serving the WTath of God 
lospareanimbeliever. We 
find, in consequence, that 
the most obstinate battles 
w aged during the reigns of 
ihe laterkings of Jerusalem 
wen, fought by the new and 
raw levies who from tiiiu! to time arrived from Europe, lured by the 
hope of glory or spurred by fanaticism. The latter broke without 
scniple the tnioca established between the original settlers and the 
Saracens, and drew down severe retaljplion upon many thousands of 
their brethren in the faith, whose prudence was stronger tlian-their 
zeal, and whoso cliiof closiro was to live in peace. 

Things remained in tljis unsatisfactory state till the close of the 
year 1145, whpn Edessa, the strong frontier town of the Christian 
kingdom, fell into the hands of the Saracens. The latter were com- 
mandod by Zcnglii, a powerful and enterprising monarch, and, after 
his death, by his son Nourheddin, as powerful and enterprising as his 
father. An unsuccessful attempt was made by the Counjfe^Edessa 
to regain the fortress, but Nourheddin lyith alarge army ctoe to the 
reB<'ue, and after defeating the count with gjeat slaugnter, marched 
into Edessa and caused its fortifications to be razed to the groundj. “• 
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tLttt the town might never more be a bulwark of defence for the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem. The road to the capital was now open, and con¬ 
sternation seized the hearts of the Christians. Nourheddin, it was 
known, was only waiting fora favourable .opportunity to advance upon 
Jerusalem, and the armies of the cross, | eakened and divided, wore 
not in a condition to make any available ' Osistanee. The clergy were 
filled with grief and alarm, and wrote repeated JeUe rs to the Pope 
and the soi el eigns of Europe, urging the expediency of a new Crusade 
for the ielic'‘of Jerusalem. By/arthegreaternumb'rofthepriests 
of I'ale.stine W'Tc natives of France, and these naturally looked first 
to their owr country. The solicitations they sent to Louis VII. 
were urgent and oft repeated, and the chivalry of France began to 
talk once inori' of arming in defence of the birthplace of .lesus. The 
kings of Europe, whose interest it had not been to take any part 
in the first Crusade, began to bestir themselves in this ; and a man 
apjjciired, eloquent as Peter the Hennit, to arouse tho people as that 
prf'ueher had done. 

We find, however, that the enthusiasm of the second did not equal 
that of the 'first Crusade ; in fact, the mania had reached its climax 
in the time of Peter the Hennit, and decreased regularly from that 
period. The third Crusade was less genera] than the second, and tho 
fourth than the third, and so on, until the public enthusiasm was 
quite extinct, and Jerusalem returned at last to tho dominion of its 
old masters without a convulsion in Christendom. Various reasons 
have been assigned for this ; and one very generally put forward is, 
that Europe was "wearied with eouliiiual struggles, and had beeoiuo 
sick of “ j)r(‘cipitating itself upon Asia.” M. Guizot, in his admirable 
lectures upon European civilisation, suceessfully c.'iinhats this opinion, 
and offors one of his own, which la far more satisfactory. He says, 
in his eighth lecture, ” It has been often repeated that Europe was 
tired of continually inv iding \sia. This expression appears to ino 
exceedingly incoiTeot. It is nPi possible that human beings can bo 
wearied with what they have not done —tha> the labours of tlieir 
forefathers can fatigue them. Weariness is a personal, not an in- 
lienited feeling. The men of the thirtecuth century were not fatigued 
by the Crusades of the twelfth. They were influenced by another 
cause. A great change had taken place in ideas, sentiments, and 
social conditions. The same desires and the same wants were no 
longer felt. The same things were no longer believed. The people 
refused to.believe what their ancestors wore persuaded of.“ 

This is, in/act, the Becrcf?of the euange; and its truth becomes 
^jnoro apparent as we ad v« ice in thq history of the Crusades, and com¬ 
pare the state ofihe public mind at the different periods when God* 

TOL. u. , 2! 
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frey of Bouillon, Louis VII., and liichaid I., wore cliiefs and leaders 
of’the movement. The Crusades themselves wore the means of opo. 
rating a great cluu^^ia rational ideas, and advancing the civilisation 
of Europe. In the.^|i||c^ fepdfrey, the nobles were all-powerful and 
all-oppressive, and Jl||p|8y c^oxious to kings and people. During 
their absent along with that portion of the community the deepest 
sunk in ignorance and superstitiem, both kings and people fortiiled 
themselves against the renewal of aristooraitic J;^M|^, and inprojmr- 
tion as they became free became civilised. Iti*tifc^tii(sg.thiB period 
that in France, the grand centre of the crusading ttadai^'.^c com¬ 
munes began to acquire strength, and themonarchtoposseSH^actical 
and not a merely theoretic authority. Order and comfort began to 
take root, and, when the second Crusade was preached, men were in 
consequence much less willing to abandon their homes than they had 
been during the first. Such pilgrims as hpd returned from tlio Holy 
Land came back with minds more liberal and expanded, than when 
tliey set out. Tliey had come iu contact with a people more civilised 
than thomselvoB; they had seen something moi'e of the world, and had 
lost some portion, however small, of the prejudice and bigotry of 
ignorance. The institution of chivalry had also exercised its human¬ 
ising influence, and coming bright and fresh through the ordeal of 
the Crusades, had softened the character and improved the hearts of 
tlic aristocratic order. The irouveres and trouhaiours, singing of love 
and war in strains pleasing to every class of society, helped to root 
out the gloomy superstitions which, at the first Crusade, filled the 
minds of all those who wore able to think. Men became in conse¬ 
quence less exclusively under the jnental thraldom of the juiesthood, 
and lost much of the credulity which formerly distinguished them. 

The Crusades appear never to have excited so much attention in 
England as on the continent ofEurope; not because the people were 
less fanatical than their neighbours, but because they were oecnpied 
in matters of graver interest. The English were suffering too severely 
from the recent sucopssful invasion of their soil, to have much sym¬ 
pathy to bestow upon the distresses of people so far away as the 
Christians of Palestine; and we find that they took no part in the 
first Crusade, and very little in the second. Even then those who 
engaged in it were chiefly Norman knights and their vassids, andnot 
the Saxon franklins and population, 'who no doubt thought, in their 
sorrow, as many wise men have thought since, that charity should 
begin at home. ' 

Germany was productive of more goal in the cause, and her raw 
uncivilised hordes continued to issue forth under tho banners of the 
cross in numbers apparently undiminished, when the enthusiasm hnd^ 
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long been on tlic wane in other countries. They were sunk at that 
time in a deeper slough of barbarism than the livelier nations around 
them, and took, in consequence, a longer period to free themselves 
from their prejudices. In fact, the si cond Crusade drew its chief 
supplies of men from that quarter, wh ’c alone the ex) edition can 
be said to have retained any portion of popularity. 

Such was the state of mind of Euro))e when i'jpo Etigenius, 
moved bv the reiterated entreaties of the Christians of Syria, com¬ 
missioned Ct. Bernard to prcach*a w w Crusade. St. Bernard was n 
man eminently qualified for the mission. He was endowed with an 
eloquence of the highest order, could move an auditory to tears, or 
laughter, or fury, as it pleased him, and had led a life of such rigid 
and self-denying virtue, that not even calumny could lift her finger 
and point it at him. He had rouonneod high prospects in tho 
Church, and contented himself with ' he simple abbacy of Clairvaux,' 
in order tliat he might h(jve tho leisure ho desired, to raise liis 
powerful voice against abuses wherever he fi'und them. Vice met in 
him an austere and uncompromising reprover j no man was too liiglf 
for his reproach, and none too low for his sympathy. He was just 
as well suited for his ago as Peter the Hermit had been for the ago 
preceding. Ho appealed more to tho reason, his predecessor to the 
passions; Peter the Hermit collected a mob, while St. Bernard 
collected an array. Both were endowed witli equal zeal and perse¬ 
verance, springing in the one from impulse, and in the other from 
vonviction, and a desire to inercaao the influence of tho Church, that 
great body of which lie was a pillar and an ornament. 

One of llic first converts he made was in himself a host. Louis 
VII. was both superstitious and tyrannical, and, i;. a fit of remorse for 
the infamous glauglilor he had authorised at tho sacking of Vitvy, 
ho jnade a vow to undertake tho journey to the Holy Land.* lie wa.s 
in this disposition when 3t. Bernard began to preach, and wanted but 
little’persuasion to embark in*ho cause. His example had great 
•influence upon the nobility, who, impoverished as many of them were 

* pie sacking of Vitry reflects indoUUe disgrace upon pouisVlf. His predecessors 
had liecn long engaged in resistance to the outrageous powers assumed Iiy the Popes, and 
l.ouis continued the same policy. Tile oculcsiasUcal chapter of Uourges, having eleeled an 
archbishop witiiout his cimscnt, lie proclaimed the election to be invalid, anti took severe 
and promiit measures against tlio rcffaittory clergy. Thiiiault count dc Chani}>agne 
t(«>k up arms in defenee of tho Papal authurify, and ciitrcnelicd himseif in the town 
of Vitry. Louis immediately took the field to (jiastise the rebel, and he besieged the town 
with so much vigour tliat the count was forced to surrender. Upwaids of thirteen 
hindrcd of the inhahitunts, fully onc-hiifof rjiJioin acre women and children, took rcihgo 
in the church; and ^heii tlic gates of tho cH, wore opened, and all resistance had ceased, 
Igmis inhumanly gave orders to* set fire to Hie sacred edifice, and a thousand persons 
porished in the flames. 




thousand men. At Vezelaithe monarch received the cross from the 
hands of St. Bernard, on a plaflform* elevated in sight of all the 
people. Several nobles, three bishops, and lAs queen Eleanor of Aqn^ 
taine were present at this ceremony, and enrolled themselves under 
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the banner of the cross, St. Bernard cutting up his red sacerdotal 
vestments and making crosses of them, to be sown on the shoulders 
of the people. An exhortation from tlu I’ope was rend to the multi¬ 
tude, granting remission of their a ns* to all who should join the 
Crusade, and directing that no man m that holy pilgrin .ago should 
encumber liimsclf with heavy baggage and vain superrluities; and 
that the nobles sliould not travel with dogs or falcows, to load them 
from the direct road, as had happened' to so many during the first 
Crut,..di. « 

The ooinmaud of the army was oflored to St. Bernard; but he 
wisely refused to accept a station for which his habits had unqualified 
him. After consecrating Louis with great solemnity, at St. Bonis, as 
chief of the cipoditlou, lie continued his course through the country, 
stirring uji the people wherever he w ent. So high an opinion was 
entertained of his sanctify, that hec ^.as thouglit to be animated by 
the spirit of prophecy, and 1.o be gifted with tlie power of working 
miracles. Many women, excited by his eloquence, and encouraged 
by his predictions, forsook tlicic husbands and children, and, clothing 
themselves in male attire, liastetifd to the war. St. Bernard himself 
wrote a letter to the I’opie detailing his success, and stating, that in 
several towns there did not remain a single male inliubitant capable 
of bearing arms, and that everywhere eastlcs and town.s were to he 
seen filled with women w eeping for their absent husbands. But in 
spite of this apparent entliusiasm, the numbers who really took up 
arms were inconsiderable, ni not to be compared to the swarms of 
the first Crusade. A levy of no more than tw o hundred tliousand 
men, which was the ulmost the number amounted to, could hardly 
have depopulated a country like France, to the extent mentioned by 
St. Bernard. His description of the state of the country ajipears, 
therefore, to have been much more poetical than true. 

Suger, the able MiuisUi’ of Louis, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from undertaking so long a ; Arncy at a time when his own domi¬ 
nions BO much needed his presence. But fhe*k;ing was pricked in 
his conscience by the cruiities of Vi try, and was anxious to make 
the»only reparation which the rcl’gion of lliat day considered sufli- 
cicut. H e w as desirous, moreover, of testifying to the world, that 
though he could brave the temporal power of tho Church when it 
encroached upon his prerogatives, he could render all due obedience 
to its spiritual decrees w henever it suited big interest or tallied with 
lus prejudices to d) so. Suger, Sierefore, implored in vain, and 
Louis receivoi the pilgrim's slall' tft. St. Denis, and made all prepara¬ 
tions for his pilgrimag >. • ' . 

In tho mean time St. Bernard passed into Germany, where similar 
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success attended Ms prcacLing. Tlie renown of his sanctity had gone 
before Jiiin, and ho found everywhere an admiring audience. Thou¬ 
sands of people, wlfo could not understand a word ho said, 
flocked around him to catch a glimpse of so holy a man; 
ai d the knights enrolled themselves in great numbers in the 
service of the cross, each receiving from his hands the sym¬ 
bol of <,hc cause. But the people were not led away as in 
the days of Grottschalk. We do not find that they rose in 
such tremendous masses of two and three hundred thousiuid 
men, swarming over the country like a plague of locusts. 
SI ill the enthusiasm was very great. The extraordinary 
tales that were told and believed of the miracles worked by 
the preacher brought the country people from far and near. 
Devils were said to vanish at his sight, and diseases of the 
most malignant natute to bo cured by his touch.* The 
Emperor Conrad caught at laAt the contagion from his sub¬ 
jects, and declared his intention to follow the cross. 

The preparations were carried on so vigorously under 
ike orders of Conrad, that inlcss than throe months ho found 
liimsclf at tlie head of sn anny containing at least one 
hundred and fifty thousand effective men, besides a great 
number of women who followed their husbands and lovers 
to the war. One trooj) of them rode in the attitude and 
armour of men: their chief wore gilt spurs and buskins, 
and thence acquired the epithet of the golden-footed lady. 
Conrad was ready to set out long before thcEronch monarch, 
„ . and in the month of June 1147 he arrived before Coustaii- 

riLfiltlAlS * 

BTihr. iinojde, having passed Ihrough Hungary and Bulgaria 
wilhovil otTeiiee to the inhabitants, 

Miimiel Coumenus, the Greek em])eror, successor not only lo the 
tliroiie blit to the policy of Alexius, looked with alarm iijion tlie new 
ievies w lio had come to eat up his capfial and imperil its tranquillity. 
Too weak lo refuse tlTem a passage through his dominions, loo dis¬ 
trustful of them to make them welcome when they came, and loo 
little assured of the advantages likely to result to himself from the 
war, to feign a friendship which he did not feel, the Greek emperor 
gave oflTence at the very outset. His subjoets, in the pride of su])erior 
civilisation, called the Germans barbarians; while the latter, who, if 

• Philip, Archdca«on of the'^thodral c** Liege, wrote a tlctailotl account of nil l.lic 
miracles performed hy St. Bomard during thirty-four days of mission. 1’hcy aver- 
nged ubont ten per day. The disciples of StXIJcmafcl coinplainod bitto:|jy that the people 
lloolved around their mastor in such numbers, that they jould not see half the miracles 
lit* jiorformed. Ihit they willingly trusted the eyes of others, as far as faith in the inirocics' 
went, and seemed to vie with each other whiMC credulity sliould be greatest. 
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semi-barbarous, were at least honest and straightforward, retorted 
upon the Greeks by calling them double-faced knaves and traitors. 
Disputes continually arose between the n, and Conrad, who had pre¬ 
served so much good order among hU followers during their passage, 
W’as unable to restrain their indignu ion when they nrrwed at Con- 
slanlinople. Dor some offence or other which the Greeks had gives 
them, hut which is rather hinted at than stated by the scanty histo 
riaus of i,he day, the Germans broke iiito the magailicent pleasure 
garden C'f the emperor, where he had a valuable collection of tani» 
animals, for which the grounds had been laid out in woods, caverns, 
groves, and streams, that each might follow in captivily his natural 
habits. The enraged Germans, meriting the name of barbarians that 
had been bestowed upon them, laid waste this pleasant retreat, and 
killed or let loose the valuable animals it contained. Manuel, who 
is said to have beheld thi devastatio;^ from his palace-windows with¬ 
out power or courage to prevent it, was completely disgusted with ]ii» 
guests, and resolved, like his predecessor Alexius, to get rid of them 
on the first opportunity. Tie sent a message to Conrad respectfully 
desiring Sui interview, hut the German refused to trust himself within 
the walls of Constantinople. The Greek emperor, on his part, tliought 
it compatible neither with his dignity nor his safety to seek the Ger¬ 
man, and several days were spent in insincere negotiations. Manuel 
at length agreed to furnish the crusading army with guides to con¬ 
duct it through Asia Minor; and Conrad passed over the Ilelleapont 
with his forees, the adv’anecd guard being commanded by himself, 
and the rear by the warlike Bishop of Frey.singhcn. 

Historians are almost unanimous in their belief that the wily 
Greek gave instructions to his guides to lead the anny of the German 
emperor into dangers and difficulties. It is certain tliat, instead ot 
guiding them through such districts of Asia Minor as afforded water 
and provisions, tlio;, led them into the wilds of Cappadocia, where 
neither was to be ])rocured, u-Al where they were suddenly attacked 
by the sultan of the Solji'kiaii Turks, at tho'hcad of an immense 
force. The guides, wdiose treachery is apparent from tliis fact alone, 
fled at the first sight of the Turkish anny, and the Christians were 
left to wage unequal warfare with their enemy, entangled and be¬ 
wildered in desert wilds. ToUing in their heavy mail, the Germans 
coidd make hut little effective resistance to the attacks of the Turkish 
light horse, who were down upon them one instant, and out of sight 
the next. Now in the front and now in the rear, the agile foe showered 
his arrows uppn them, entieftig tllbm into swamps and hollows, from 
.which they could only flxtricdce themselves after long struggles and 
great losses. The Germans, confounded by this mode of warfare, lost 
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all ooncoption of tho direction, they were pursuing, and went back 
instead of forward. Suffering at tfre same time for want of provisions, 
they fell an easy prey to tlieir pursuers. Count Bernhard, one of tho 
bravest kaders of the German expedition, was surrounded, with his 
whole diviejon, not one of whom escaped the Turkish arrows. The 
emperor himSelf had nearly fallen a victim, and was twice severely 
wounded. So persevering was the enemy, and so little able were the 
Germans to make oven a show of resistance, that whet) Conrad at last 
reached the city of Nice, he found tjmt, instead of hung at the hcud 
of an imposing force of one hundred thousand foot and seventy thou¬ 
sand horse, he had but fifty or sixty thousand men, and these in the 
most worn and wearied condition. 

Totally ignorant of the treachery of the Greek emperor, although 
ho had boon warned to beware of it, Louis VII. proceeded at tho 
head of his army, through Worm? and Ilatishon, tow'ards Constanti¬ 
nople. At lUtisbon, he was met by a deputation from Manuel, hear¬ 
ing letters so full of hyperbole and flattery, that Louis ia-re|)Or(cd to 
have blushed when they w'ere read to him by the Bishop of l,!ingrca. 
The object of the deputation was to obtain from the Freneh king a 
jiromise to pass through the Grecian territories in a pea(;cablc and 
friendly manner, and to yield to tho Greek emperor any eonquesl he 
might make in Asia Minor. Tho first part of the proposition was 
immediately acceded to, Imt no notice was taken of the second and 
more unreasonable. Louis marched on, and, passing through Hun¬ 
gary, pitched his tonis in tho outskirts of Constantinople. 

On his arrival, Manuel scut him a friendly invitation to enter the 
city at the head of a small train. Louis at once accepted it, and was 
met hy the emperdi at the porch of his palace. The fairest promises 
were made; every art that flattery eou’d suggest was resorted to. and 
every argumcid employed, to induce him to yield his future conquests 
to the Greek. Louis obstinately refused to pledge himself, and re¬ 
turned to his army conviueed that thu emperor was a man not to k' 
trusted. Negotiations were, however, continued for several days, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the French army. The news that arrived 
of a treaty entered into between Manuel and the Turkish suljian 
changed their dissatisfaction into Airy, and the leaders demanded to 
be led against Constantinople, swearing that they vs ould raze the 
trcaclicrous city to the ground. Louis did not feel inclined to accede 
to this proposal, and, breaking up his camp, he crossed over into Asia. 

Here he hoard, for the first tifue, of the mis^pps of the German 
emperor, whom he found in a woful plight under the walls of Nice. 
Tho two monorchs united their forces, and inarched together along 
the sea-coast to Ephesus; but Conrad, jealous, it would appear, of the'. 
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superior numbers of the French, and not liking to sink into a rassal, 
for the time being, of his rival, ■wi%drew abruptly with the remnant 
of his legions, and returned to Oon8j;«a.tinople. Manuel was all 
smiles and courtesy. He condoled .vith the German so feelingly 
upon his losses, and cursed the stupi 'ity or treachery of the guides 
with such apparent heartiness, tha.- Conrad was half'inclined to 
believe in his sincerity. 

Ijouis, marching, onward in the direction of Jer.'snleni, came up 
with an. enoraj'.-in the banks of t^ie Meander. The Turks contested 
the passage of the river, hut the French bribed a peasant to point 
out a forn lower down: crossing the river without diflioulty,-they 
attacked the Turks with much vigour, and pul them to llight. 
Whether the Turks were really defeated, or merely pretended to bo 
so, is doubtful; but the latter supposition seems to be the true one. 
It is probable that it was part of a concerted plan to draw tlie invaders 
onwards to more unfavourable ground, where their destruction might 
he more certain. If such were the sehenie, it sueeceded to the heart’s 
M isli of its projectors. The Crusaders, on the third day after their 
victory, arrived at a steep mountain-pass, on tlie summit of which 
the Turkish host lay concealed so artfully, that not the slightest ves¬ 
tige of their presence coidd bo peVoeived. “ With labouring steps 
and stow," they toiled up the steej) ascent, wlien .suddenly a tremen¬ 
dous fragment of rock came hounding down tlic preeijiices nith an 
awful crash,bearing dismay and death before it. At the .same instant 
the Turkish archers started from tlieir hiding-places, and discharged 
a shower of arrows upon tlie foot-sokliers, vvlio fell by hundreds at a 
time. The arrows rebounded harmlessly against tlie iron mail of the 
knights, which the Turks observing, took aim al their steeds, and 
horse .and rider fell down the steep into the rapid torrent which 
rushed below. Ixmis, who commanded the rear-guard, received the 
first intimation of the onslaught from the sight of the wounded and 
flying soldiers, and, not km oving the numbers of the enemy, ho 
pushed vigorously forward to stay, iiy Lis presepee, the panic which 
had taken possession of his army. All his efforts were in vain. Im- 
■raen^e stones continued to be hurled upon them as they advanced, 
bearing men and horse before them; and those who succeeded in 
forcing their way to the top were met hand-to-hand by the Turks, 
and cast down headlong upon tlieir companions. Louis himself 
fought with the energy of desperation, but had great difficulty to 
avoid falliug into tho enemy’s hands. He escaped at last under cover 
of the night, with the remnanit of li > forces, and took up his position 
before Attalia* Here h-jj restc-ed tlie discipline and the courage of 
Iiis disorganised and disheurtened* followers, and debated with his 
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captaing the plan that was to be pursued. After suffering sererely 
both from disease and famine,^it was resolved that they should 
marcli (o Antioch, which sli,'l reniainod an independent principality 
under the successors of Bohernund of Tarentum. At this time the 
sovei cigutv was vested in the person of llaymond.tlie xincle of Eleanor 
of Acpiitainc. This prince, presuming iiponhis relationship to the 
Erencli quiam, endeavoured to withdraw Louis from the grand object 
of the Crusade—the defence of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and secure 
his co-operation in extending the l^its and the pover of his princi¬ 
pality of Antio(;h. The Prince of Tripoli formed a similar design; 
but Louis rejected the oilers of both, and marelied, after a short 
delay, to Jenisalem. TJie Emperor Conrad was there before him, 
having left Constantinople with promises of assistance from Manuel 
Conracuus—assistance which never arrived, and was never intended. 

A great council of the Christain princes of Palestine, and the 
leaders of the Crusade, was then summoned, to discuss the future 
operations of the war. It wnis ultimately determined that it would 
further the cause of the cross in a greater degree if the united armies, 
in.stcad of proceeding to Edessa, laid siege to the city of Damascus, 
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and drove the Saracens from tha^ stroflg position. Hiis was a bold 
fcheme, and, had it been boldly followed Out, would have insured, 
in all probability; the success of the war. But the Cltristian leaden 
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ncTer learned from experience the necessity of union, that very soul 
of great cntei-prises. Though they |11 agreed upon the policy of the 
plan, yet every one had his own notiowb to the means of executing 
it. The princes of Autiocli and TrijK d were jealous of each other, 
and of the king of Jerusalem. The E- iperor Conrad was jealous of 
the King of France, and the King of Frimee was disgusted with them 
all. But ho had come out to Palestine in accordance with a solemn 
vow; hie religion, though it may be called bigotry, w;'.s sincere; and 
he detcrm'ned U remain to the vj.ry last moment that a chance was 
left of eitectiug any good for the cause be had set his heart on. 

The siege of Damascus was ueeordingly commenced, and with so 
much ability and vigour liiat t he Christians gained a considerable 
advantage at t he very outset. For weeks the siege was pressed, till 
the shattered fortifications and diminishing resistance of the besieged 
g,T,ve evidence that the city could not hold out much longer. At that 
moment the insane jealousy of the leaders led to dissensions that 
soon caused the utter failure, not only of the siege, hut of the Cru¬ 
sade. A modern cookery-book, ip giving a recipe for cooking a hari', 
says, “ First catch your hare, am? then kill it”—a maxim of indis- 
putahlo wisdom. The Cliristian chiefs, on this ocea.sion, had not so 
much sagacity, for tlioy began a violent dispute amoug themselves 
for the possession of a city w'hieli ^^■as still unconquered. There being 
already a prince of Antioch and a prince of Tripoli, twenty claimants 
started for the principality of Damascus; and a grand council of the 
loaders was held to determine the individual on whom the honour 
should devolve. Many valuable days were wasted in this discussion, 
the ononiy in the meanwhile gaining strength from their inactivity. 
It was at length, after a stormy' d(diboration, ligrQed that Cnnnt 
lloherl of Flanders, w ho had twice visited the Iloly Laud, should ho 
invested with the dignity. The other claimants refused to recognise 
him or to co-oporatc in th ' siego until a more <‘quil,al>le arrnnge- 
ineijft had been made. Snsp'^ion filled the camp; llic mo.st sinister 
rumours of intrigues and treachery were set afloat; and the discon¬ 
tented candidates withdrew at last to the other side of the city, and 
commenced operations on their own aci^ouut without a })rohal)ility of 
success. They were soon joined by the rest of the army. The con¬ 
sequence was that the weakest side of the city, and that on which 
they Lad already marie considerable progress in the work of demoli¬ 
tion, was left uncovered. The enemy was prompt to profit by the 
mistake, and receivfal an abundant ^tupplj of provisions, and reforti¬ 
fied the walls, Jiefore the CrusadersA^iae to their senses again. When 
this desirable event h: {l,.ened, it was too late. Saph Eddin, the 
powerful emir of Mousoul, was in the neighbourhood, at the head of 
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a large army, advancing by forced marches to the relief of the city. 
The siege was abruptly abandoned, and the foolish Crusaders returned 
to Jerusalem, having done r.othing to weaken the enemy, but every 
thing to w'eaken themselves. 

The freshness of enthusiasm had now completely subsided; even 
the meanest soldiers were sick at heart. Conrad, from whose fierce 
zeal at the outset so much might have heoii expected, was wearied 
with reverses, and returned to Europe with the poor remnant of his 
host. Louis lingered a short timo.longcr, for veryishamc, but the 
pressing solioitations of his minister Sugcr induced him to return to 
Franco, Thus ended the second Crusade. Its history is but a chro¬ 
nicle of defeats. It left the kingdom of Jerusalem in a worse state 
than when it quitted Europe, and gained nothing but disgi-ace for 
its leaders, and discouragement for nil conceimed. 

St. Bernard, who had jiropbesiod a result so difl'erent, fell after 
this into some disrepute, and experienced, like many other prophets, 
the fate of being without ht nour in his own country. What made 
the matter worse, he could not obtain it in any other. Still, how- 
e.ver, there w'(we not wanting zealous advocalos to stand forward in 
his behalf, and stem the tide of incredulity, which, unopposed, would 
have carried away his reputation. The Bishop of Freysinghen de¬ 
clared that prophets were not always able to pi-opho.sy, and that the 
vices of the Crusaders drew down tin? wratli of Ucaven upon them. 
But the most ingenious excuse ever made for St. Bernard Ls to be 
found in his life by G('oirroi do Clairvaux, where ho pertinaciously 
insists that the Crusade was not unfortunate. St. Bernard, ho says, 
had prophesied a happy result, and that result could not bo consi¬ 
dered other than happy wJiich had peopled henven with so glorious 
an army of martyrs. Gcoffroi was a cmmii.g pleader, and, tio doubt, 
convinced ft jW of the zealous; but jilain i)coi)lc, wlio wore not 
wanting even in those days, retained their own opinion, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, “ w ere ouivineed against their will.’'’ 

Wo now come to»tho consideration of the third Crusade, and of 
the causes which rendered it iieccxssary. The epidemic frenzy, which 
had been cooling ever since the issue of the first expedition, was now 
extinct, or very nearly so, and the nations of Europe looked with 
«old indifl'erenee upon the armaments of their princes. But chivalry 
had flourished in its natural element of war, and was now in all its 
glory. It eonlinued to supply armies for the Holy Land when the 
popular ranks refused to deliver up their .able-bodied sw amis. Poetry, 
wliieh, more than religion, inspiroJ the-third Cru.sadoi^was then but 
'‘caviare to the million," who ha^ other matters, of sterner import, 
to claim all their attention. But the knights and their retainers lis- 
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teiied with delight to the martial and amatory strains of the minstrels, 
minnesiingers, trouvdres, and troubadours, and burned to win favour 
in ladies’ eyes by shewing prowess in tin Holy Land. The third was 
truly the romantie era of the Orusai es. Men fought then, not so 
much for the sepulchre of Jesus and Lie maintenance of a Christian 
kingdom in the East, as to giiin glory for thomselves in ihe best and 
almost only field where glory could be obtained. T^iey fought, not 
as r.eal: *s, but a' soldiers; not for religion, but for honour: not for 
the crov n of martyrdom, but forathe favour of the lovely. 

It is m l necessary to enter itdo a detaiJ of the events by wliicli 
Saladin attained llie s.ivrri'ignty of the .East, or Jiow, aft era succes¬ 
sion of engagements, lie plant ed the IMosleiu banner once more upon 
the baltlement.s of .Joriisiilem. The Christian knights iinil popula¬ 
tion, including the grand orders of St. John, the Hospitallers, and 
till.' Templar.s, wei'e sunk in an abyss of vice, and, torn by muvorthy 
jealousies and dissensions, nere unable to resist the well-trained 
armies wliie.h the wise and mighty Saladin brought forward to crush 
them. Blit the iien .s offlieir fall created a painful sensation among 
the chivalry of Envojie, whose no’olest members wore linked to the 
dwellers in Palestine by many ties, both of blood and frieud.sbip. 
The news of the great battle of rtberias, in wliieli Saladin defeated 
the Christian host with terrilile slaughter, arrived first in Europe, 


and was followed in ijuiek sueeesi 
Salem, Antioch, Tripoli, and otlu 
clergy. The Pope (Urban Ill.) 
was so affeeted by the news llial 
lie pined away for grief, and w us 
scarcely seen to smile again, until 
be sank into the sleeji of dealli.* 
Ui8snceess.,ir,C regory VI11., felt 
tlieloss as acutely,but bad oott -u' 
strength to bcnrit,and im true tM 
all the clergy of the Christian 
world to stir up the people to 
arn'ls for the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre. William, archbishop 
of Tyre, a humble follower in the 
path of Peter the Hermit, left Pa¬ 
lestine to preach to the kings of 
Europe the miseries ho had wit¬ 
nessed, and Ifo incite them ^ the4 


n by that of the cajiliire of Jern- 
citics. l.>ismay seized upon Ihe 
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osouo. The renowned Frederick 


•Barbarossa, theempcrc^-ofCermany, speedily collected an army, and 


* James of TUtij William deNangis. 
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passing over into Syria with less delay than had ever before awaited 
a crusading force, defeated the Saracens, and took possession of the 
city of loonium. He was unfortunately cut off in the middle of his 
sueisessful career, by hnprudonlly bathing in the Cydnus * while ho 
w'as overheated, and the l)iiko of Snabia took the command of the 
ex])odition. I'lio latter did not prove so able a general, and met 
witli notliing but reverses, nllhough ]>o w'as enabled to maintain a 
footing at Antioch until assistance arrived from liunopc. 



HUSKY Jl. OP P,SOLANO, 


Henry II. of Ihiglaml ;md I’liilip Augustus of France, at the head 
of their chivalry, supportc'd the Crusade wii.h all their influence, until 
wars and dissensions nearer honu; estranged them from it for a time. 
The two kings met at Gisors in Normandy in tho month of January, 

♦ Tlie desire of compaiinp two f^rcat teiuptctl many writers f o drown Frcdcri(& 

in the river Cydnus, in which Alexander so jmprudcntly>bathed (Q. Curt. lib. iU. c. 4,6) j 
but, from tho march of the emperor, 1 rather jndge that his Sftleph Is the Cacidnus, a 
stream of less fame, but ofa longer course.-— 
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1188, accompanied by a brilliant train of knights and warriors. IVil. 
liam of Tyro was present, and expounded the cause of the cross with 
considerable eloquence, and the whole ast ;mbly bound themselves by 
oath to proceed to Jerusalem. It wiu' agreed at the same time that 
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a tax, called Saladin's tithe, and consisting of the tenth part of all 
possessions, whether landed or personal, should lie enforced over 
Christendom, upon ev wy oin who was either unable or nnw illiiig to 
assume the cToss. mielordof : v*ry foof, whether lay or eoelesiastical, 
wa.s charged to r.aiso the tithe within his own jwisdietion ; and any 
one who refused to pay his quota bee.ame by that .aet the bondsman 
and qjjsolute property of his lord. .4.1 the same time Iho grenb'st 
iudulgenoc was shewn to those who assumed the cross; no man was 
at liberty to stay tliem by proces.s of any kind, wlietlier for ileht, or 
robbery, or murder. The king of Franoe, at the breaking up of the 
conference, summoned a parliament at Paris, where these resolu¬ 
tions were solemnly ijpnfirmed, whilt Henry II. did the same for his 
Norm.an possessions at I?one», and»,.jr Kngland at Geddinglon, in 
Worthamptonsliire. To the h ords of an ancient chronicler,* “ he 
♦ Stowe. 
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held a parliament about the Toyage into the Holy Land, and troubled 
the whole land with the paying of tithes towards it.” 

But it was not England alone 
that was “ troubled" by the tax. 
The people of France also looked 
upon it with no pleasant feelings, 
and appear from that time forth to 
ha%'e changed their, indifference for 
th ■! Crusade into avtrsion. Even the 
clergy, who were exceedingly willing 
that other people should contribute 
half, or even all their goods in fur¬ 
therance of their favourite scheme, 
were not at idl anxious to contribute 
a single sous themselves. Millot* 
relates that several of them cried out 
against the impost, jiinong the rest, 
the clergy of Bheiina were called 
upon to pay their quota, but sent a 
d'-putaticn to the king, begging him 
to bo contented with the aid of th(‘ir 
prayers, as they were too poor to con¬ 
tribute in any other shape. Pliilip 
Augustus knew better, and by way- 
of giving them a lesson, employed 
three nobles of the vicinity to lay 
waste the Church lands. The clergy, 
informed of the outrage, nppliiA to the king for redress. “1 will 
aid you M ilh luy prayers,” said the motiareh. condescendingly, “ and 
will eidrrar those gentlemen to let the Church alone.” Ho did 
as he had iiromised, but in such a manner that tho nobles, who 
niiprecialed the joke, continued tliei',' devastations as before. Again 
the idergy applied fb tho king. “ What would you have of me f” 
he replied, in answer to their remonstrances: “ you gave me your 
prayers in my necessity, and I have given you mine in yours.’'- The 
clergy understood the argument, and thought it tho wiser course to 
pay their quota of Saladiii’s tithe without further parley. 

This anecdote shews tho unpopularity of the Crusade. If the 
(ilergy disliked to contribute, it is no wonder that the people felt still 
greater antipathy. But the chivalry of Europe was eager for the 
affray : tho tithe was rigorously'colletted, and armies from England, 
France, Burgundy, Italy, Flanders, and Clormany were soon in the 

* EUmem de rjlistoirt de Franat, 
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field, llie two kings wUo were to have led it wore, liowever, drawn 
ijito broils by an aggression of Bichard duke of Guieunc, better known 
as Bicbard Cceur de Lion, upon the toirii ory of the Count of Toulouse, 
and the proposed jouTney to Palestin > was delayed. War continued 
to rage between France aiM EnglaO'-i and with so little probability 
of a speedy termination, that many of the nobles, bouue. to the Cru¬ 
sade, left the two mouarehs to settle the differene‘.v .u1 their leisure, 
and prcceeded to Palestine without them. 

Deuti. at last^steppcd in and rejnoved Henry 11. from the hostility 
of his foes, and the treachery and ingratitude of his children. His 
son Bichiii-d immedii tely concluded an alliance witl^hilip Augus¬ 
tus ; and the two young, valiant, and impetuous monarehs united 
all their energies to forward the Crusade. They met with a nu¬ 
merous and brilliant retinue at Nouancourt in Hoi-mandy, where, in 
sight of their assembled chivalry, they embraced as brothers, and 
swore to live as friends and true allies, until a period of forty days 
after their return from the Holy Land. Witli a view of purging 
their camp from the follies and vices which had proved so ruinous 
to preceding expeditions, they droi.' up a code of laws for the govern¬ 
ment of the army. Gambling had been carried to a great extent, 
and proved the fruitful source of quarrels and bloodshed; and one of 
their laws prohibited any person in the army, beneath the degree of 
a knight, from playing at any game for money.* Knights and clergy¬ 
men might play for money, but no one was permitted to lose or gain 
more than tn enty sliillings in a day, under a penalty of one hundred 
shillings. The personal altendanisof the monarclis were also allowed 
to play to the same extent. Q’he penalty in their case for infraction 
was that they should be whipped naked through the army for the 
space of three days. Any Crusader who struck another and drew 
blood was ordered to have his hand cut o3’; and whoever slew a 
brother Crusader wai. oond-.mmul to be tied alive to the corpse of 
his victim, and buried with hiu«» No young women were allowed to 
follow tlie army, to the great sorrow of o.any vioieus and of ninny vir¬ 
tuous dames, who had not courage to eludi^ tlie decree by dressing in 
male,attire. But many high-mind’d and'affectionate maidens and 
matrons, bearing the sword or the spear, followed their husbands 
and lovers to the war in spite of King Biohard, and in defiance of 
danger. The only women allowed to accompany Die army in their 
own habiliments were washerwomen of fifty years complete, and any 
others of the fair se x^who had reachfSd the same age. 

These rules ]iaving been pi»mulg*ted, the two monarehs marched 
together to Lyons, who. ^ thev separated, agreeing to meet again at 

* Stratgs SpvrU and ^astimu, 
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battles a’cre the consequence, in one of which Lebrun, the farourito 
attendant of Bichaxd, lost his life. The peasantry from far and near 
came iktoking to the aid of the t(iwns]lbople, and the battle soon be¬ 
came general. Eichard, irritatcAat the.los# of his favourite, and in» 
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cited by a report that Tancred, tlie king of Sicily, was fighting at the 
head of his own people, joined the melee with Lis boldest knight s, 
and, beating back the Sicilians, atHc|:> d the city sword in hand, 
stormed the battlements, tore dowi| he flag of Sicily, and planted 
his own in its stead. This collision^.' ve great offence to the king of 
France, who became from that time jealous of Richard, and appre¬ 
hensive that his design was not so much to re-estalilish the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem as to make conquests for himself. He, how¬ 
ever, Hed hv influence to restore peace between the English and 
Sicilian j, and shortly afterwards'set sail for Acre, with distrust of his 
ally gormi ,ating in his heart. 

Ricliard remaiued bchi .d for some weeks in a state of inactivity 
quite unaccountable in one of his Icmporament. He appears to have 
had no more squabbles with the Sicilians, but to have lived an ea,sy, 
luxurious life, forgetting, in the lap of pleasure, the objects for which 
be bad quitted bis own dominions and the dangerous laxity lie was 
introducing into bis army. The superstition of his soldiers recalled 
liiiii nt length to a sense of his duty: a comet was seen for several 
successive nights, whicli was thonqht to menace them with the ven- 
gciiiico of Heaven for their delay. Shooting stars gave them sinj^ar 
warning; and a fimalic, of the name of Joachim, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, and his long hair stre^-ming wildly over his shoul¬ 
ders, went tlirough the camp, howling all night long, and predicting 
plague, famine, and every other calamity, if they did not sot out 
immediately. Richard did not deem it prudent to neglect the intima¬ 
tions ; and, after doing humble penance for bis remissness, be set sail 
for Aero. 

A violent storm dispersed his fleet, but he arrived safely at Rhodes 
with the principal part of the armament. Here he learned that throe 
of Lis ships had been stranded on the rocky coasts of Cyprus, and that 
tbe ruler of tho island, Isaac C'oinueuus, had permitted his pcojde to 
pilla|;e the unfortunate crows, had refused shelter to his betrothed 
bride, tbe Princess Bcrengai-ia, and his sister, wlya, in one of the ves¬ 
sels, had been driven by stress of weatlu r into tho port of Limis.so. 
Tho fiery monarch swore to be revenged, and, collecting all his ves¬ 
sels, bailed back to Limisso. Isaac Comnemis refused to apologise or 
explain, and Richard, in no mood to bo trifled with, landed on tho 
island, routed with great loss tho forces sent to oppose him, and laid 
the whole country under contribution. 

On his arrivsl .'■t Acre ho found the whole of tbe chivalry of 
Europe there before him. of L .signan, the king of Jerusalem, 

had long before collected <he bo’d .Rnightg of the Temple, the Hos¬ 
pital, and St. John, and bM kid siege to Acre, which was resolutely 
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Hurope. His joy was extreme on tlio arrivnl of Philip with all liis 
chivalry, ami he only waited the coming of ( ’ncur do Lion to make 
one last decisive attack upon the t.om..j When tho fleet of Kngland 
was first seen approaching tho slid; of Syria, a universal shout 
arose from the. tlhristian camp; and . hen Hieliard landed with his 
train, one louder still pierced to the very inounlapis of the south, 
where SiUadin hiy with all his army. 

It maybe, emarked ns chaj-actcri«i.!c of this Cin.siidc, that the 
Chris ,81 s and he Moslems no longer looked tinon eaeli other as 
. barhariaiis, to whom mercy was a crime. Hach host entertained the 
highest ini.niration for the bravery and magnanimity of the other, 
and, in their occasional ti aces, met upon tlie most friendly terms. 
The Moslem warriors were full of courtesy to the Christian knights, 
and had no other regret than to think that such fine fellows were not 
Maliomedans. The Christians, with a feeling precisely similar, ex¬ 
tolled to the skies the nobleness of tho Saracens, and sighed to think 
that such generosity and valour should bo sullied by disbelief in the 
rj. spel of .Tesus, But when the strife began, all these feelings dis¬ 
appeared,'and the struggle becanie mortal. 

The jealousy excited in the mind of Philip by the events of Mes¬ 
sina sl ill rankleii, and the two mouarclis refused to act in concert. 
Insleailof making a joint attack upon tho town, the French inonareli 
assailed it alone, and was repulsed. Richard did the same, and witli 
the same result. Philip tried to seduce tho soldiers of Jiicliard from 
their allegiance by tlie ofl'er of three gold pieces per month to every 
knight who would forsake the banners of England fjpr those of Franei-. 
Richard endeavoured to neutralise tho oiler by a larger one, aud pro¬ 
mised four pieces to every French knight w ho shoind join the Lion of 
England. In this unworthy rivalry their time was w asted, to the great 
detriment of the discipline and efliciency of their followers. Some good 
wa/nevcrtheless cflec'ed; f rEhc mere presence of two sueli armies 
prevented the besieged city /- 'in receiving siip^dioa, aud the iiiliahi- 
tantswere reduced by famine to tho mostwoful straits. Saladiii did 
not deem it prudent to risk a general e'jg.igemcnt by coming to their 
relief, but preferred to wait till dissension liad weakened liis enemy,' 
and made him an easy prey. Perhaps if he had been aware of the 
real extent of the extremity in Acre, h« would have changed his 
plan; but, cut ofl' from the town, he did not know its misery till it 
was too late. Afteaa short truce flic city capitulated iiixm terms so 
severe that Salad ir afterytariR refuAjd to latify them. The chief con¬ 
ditions were, tliat the i^ous woed 'f the true cross, captured by 
the Moslems in Jems- '< a, should be restored; tliat a sum of two 
hundred thousand gold pieces should be paid; aud that all the Ciiris* 
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tian prisoners in Acre shonlii bo released, togeUier with two himdred 
knights and a thousand soldiers detained in captivity by Snladin. 
Tlie easU’rii monarch, as may be wel 1 conceived, did not set much store 
on the wood of the cross, hut was nevertheless anxious to keep it, as 
lie knew its possession by the Christians would do more than a vic¬ 
tory to restore their courage. He refused, therefore, to deliver it up, 
or to accede to any of the conditions; and llichard, as ho had pre¬ 
viously threatened, barbarously ordered all the Saracen prisoners io 
his power to be put to death. ' 

The possession of the city only caused new and unhappy dissen¬ 
sions between the Christian leaders. The Archduke of Austria 
unjustifiably hoisted his flag on one of the towers of Acre, wliieh 
llichard no sooner saw than he tore it down with his own liancis, and 
trampled it under his feet. Philip, though he did not ayiii])alhiae 
with the archduke, was piqued at the assumption of llii'hard, iuul 
the breach between the two moiiarchs boeamc wider than ever. A 
foolish dispute arose at the same time between Guyof Lusigmm and 
Conrad of Montferrat for tlie crown of .Torusalem. The infcriiir 
knights w'crc not slow to imitate jho pernicious example, and jea¬ 
lousy, distrust, and ill-will reigned in the Christian camp. In the 
midst of this confusion the king of iVanco suddenly aniiouneed liis 
inlcnlion to return to his own country, llichard was tilled with 
indignation, and exclaimed, “ Eternal shame light on him, and on 
all Erance, if, for any cause, he leave this work unfinished !” But 
I’liilip was not to he stayed. His health had sullered by bis residence 
ui the East; and* ambitious of playing a first part, lie preferred to 
play none at all tlian to play second to King llichard. Leaving a. 
small detachment of Burgundiams behind., he returned to Frauee 
"with the remainder of his army; ami Cieur dc Lion, without feeling, 
in the multitude of Ids rivals, that bo had lost the greatest, be- 
ciuno painfully convinced that the annofthc enterprise Vas 
lopped ofl’. * 

After hie departure, llichard refortifiod Acre, restored the Cbi-is- 
tian vi'orsbip in the churches, and leaving a Christian giirriswi to 
protect it, marched along the sea-coast towards Asealon. Suladin 
was on the alert, and sent his light horse to attack the rear of the 
Christian army, while ho- himself, miscalculating their weakness 
since the defection of Philip, endeavoured to force them to a general 
cngiigcmeut. The rival armies met near Azotas. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which Saladin was def&ted rfiid put to fliglit, and the rood 
to Jerusalem left free for the Crusaders. » , 

-\gain discord orertod its baleful influence, and prevented Richard 
from following up his victory. His opinion was constantly opposed 
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by Ihe other leaders, all jealous of Ms briSre^ ‘feidfniheiiee ,• and the 
anny, instead of Marching to JeruSidc^-t or Oven to ASMdoh, as a’tfs 
first intended, proceeded to Jaffa, and remained in idleness Until 
Salttdiu was again in a eondition to wag. war against them. 

Many months were Spent in fruitle •.* hostilities and as fruitless 
negotiiitious. Einhard's wish was torceajitvirc Jerusalem; Imt thero 
w ere <i (Ticultics in the way, which eren liis bold spin! eould not con¬ 
quer, Fis ow,. utolcrable pridowas not tuc least caujoyf the evil; 
for H vjti. iigcd 1 iiiy a generoifc spirit, who would liave been willing 
to eo-operaie ,i itli him in all cordiality. At length it was agreed to 
march to le Holy City; but the progress made w’as so slow and pain¬ 
ful, that the soldiers murmured, aud the leaders meditated retreat. 
The weather was hot and dry, and there was little water to be pro- 
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cured. Saladin had choked up the wells and cisterns on the route, 
and the army had not seal cnough*to push fonvard amid suchprira- 
tion. At Bethlehem a counpil w^p held, to debate whether they 
should retreat Or adyancc. Eetreat was decided upon, and imme¬ 
diately commenced. 'K is said, that Richard was first led to a hill, 
whence he could obiaiu a sight of the towers of Jerusalem, and liiat 
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Iso vras so alTected at being so near it, and so unable to reliere it, that 
he bid his face beliiud his slsield, and sobbed aloud. 

The army separated into Isro divisions, the smaller falling back 
upon Jaflk, and the larger, commanded by Bichard and the Duke of 
Burgundy, retunsing to Acre. Before the English monarch had made 
all his prcpa.ations for his return to Eurojw, a messenger reached 
Acre adth the intelligence that Jaffa was besieged by Saladin, and 
that unless relieved immediately, the city would he taken. The 
French, under the Duke of Burgun(|y, were so wearied with the war 
that they refused to aid their brethren in JaflTa. Bichard, blushing 
with shame at their pusillanimity, railed his English to the rescue, 
end arrived just in time to sav'e the city. His very name put the 
Saracens to flight, so great was their dread of his prowess. Saladin 
regarded him with the warmest admiration, and when Bieliard, afier 
his victory, demanded peace, willingly acceded. A truce was con- 
eluded for three years and eight months, during w'hieh Christian pil¬ 
grims were to enjoy the liberty of visiting Jerusalem, without hin¬ 
drance or pnymentof any tax. The Crusaders wore allowed to retain 
the cities of Tyro and Jafla, with the country intervening. Saladin, 
w ilh a princely generosity, invited many of the Christians to visit 
Jerusalem; and several of the leaders look advantage of his offer to 
feast their eyes upon a spot which all considered so sacred. Many of 
them were entertained for days in the sultan's own palace, from which 
they returned with their tongnes laden w ith tlu' praises of the noble 
inlidel. Bichard and Saladin never met, though the iinprtsssion that 
they did will remain on many minds, who have been dazxled by the 
glorious fiction of Sir AValler Scott. Hut each admired the prowess 
and nobleness of si^ul of his rival, and agreed to terms far less onerous 
than either would h.rvo necept.od, had this mutual ailmiration not 
existed.* 

Tlie king of England no longer delayed Ids departure, for mes- 
eongers from his own country brouglit imperative news that hispre- 
senco was required to defeat the intrigues that were fomenting against 
his crown. His long imprisonment in the Austrian dominions and 
final ransom are too well known to bo dwelt upon. And tluis et^ed 
the third Crusade, less destructive of human life than the two first, 
but quite as useless. 

* RIchnrd left ft reimfatinn ui pHlcatmo. So iiuich terror did hii tiftiive oeension^ 
Ihftf the women ofSyrla used it to fri»?liten lu’ir chlKlren for artprwar<U. Every dis¬ 
obedient ehUd became Mill when told that Kin;? Iticlmril wun iHttldnf?. Kveu men MmriHl 
the panle that hin name crcntetl; mwl a huiAred veaVs ufterwanlw, when*»\CT a Uorac hUied 
at any ulijcct in the wny, hitt rider would exclaim, What/ dont thon think King Richard 
IftliitUohuelir* 
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The flame of popular enthusiasm now burned pale indeed, and all 
the efforts of popes and potentates we.e insuflioienl to rekindle it. 
At last, after flickering imsteadily, like a lamp expiring in the socket, 
it burned up l)rightly for one final initant. and was extin.’ui8hed for 
ever. ■ * 

The fourth Crusade, as eonnecWi with popular feeiing, requires 
little or no notice. At the death of :.>aladin, wliich,happeued a year 
after the conclqsion of his truce with lliehard of England, his vast 
empire fell to nieces. 11 is broQier Saif Eddiu, or Saplioddin, seized 
upon _ ■ ria, in he possession of which he was troubled by the sons of 
Salailli.. When this intelligeneo reached Europe, the pope, Celes- 
tino III., judged the moment fnvourahle for preaehirig a new Crusade. 
Jhit every nation in Europe was unwilling and eolil towards it. Tlie 
people had no ardour, and kings were occupied with more weighty 
matters a(. home. The only monarch of Europe who encouraged it 
was the Emperor Henrj' of Germany,under whose ausjiices t he Dukes 
of Saxony and Bavaria took the field at the head of a considerable 
force. They laiuh-d in Palestine, and found anything 1ml a welcome 
from the Christian iuh.ihitants. Under the mild away of Saladiii, 
they had enjoyed repose and toleration, and both wc-reenilangeri'd hy 
the arrival of the Germans. They looked njion them in consequence 
as ovor-odicious intruders, and gave them no cncoiiragcnient in llie 
warfare against Baphathliii. The result of this Crusade was even 
more disastrous than the last ; for (he Germans eontrived not only to 
embitter the .Saracens against the (fliristians of .Judea, Imt to lose the 
strong city of .lafl'a. and cause the destruction of nine-tenths of the 
army with which they had quitted Europe. And ^o ended the fonrili 
Crusade. 

The fifth was more important, and had a result whieli its pro. 
jeelors never dreamed of—no less than the sacking of Constantiiioplc, 
and the plai-ing of a Frcncli dynasty upon the imperial throne of the 
eastern Ca;aars. Each suceeeding pope, howerer much he may have 
ilitfered from his predecessus on other points', zealously agreed in 
one. that of maintaining by every jmssilile moans the papal ascen- 
deu«y. No seliemi! was so likely to aid in this endeavour as the Cru¬ 
sades. As long as they could persua*'te the kings and nobles of Euroj)c 
to fight and die in Syria, their own sway was secured over the irrinds 
of men at home. Such being their ohjeet, they never in<piirod w lic- 
thcr a Crusade was or was not likely to he successful, whether (lie 
time were well or j!l chosen, or Miether men and money could he 
procured in sufficient abundance.* Pope Imioeenf III. would liave 
been proud if he Could!(jve bent U • I'efraclory moiiarehs of England 
and France into so mnel' suhirisrion. But .lohn and Philip Augustus 
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vTcro both engaged. Both hud deeply offended the Church, and had 
licon laid under her ban, andjboth were occupied In important reforms 
at Jiome j Philip in bestowing iinthunitiee upon his subjects, and 
John in liaving them forced from him. The emissaries of the pops 
therefore jiii(Hl them in rain ; but as in tlie first and second Crusades, 
tlic eloquence of a powerful preacher incited the nobility, and through 
them a certain portion of the people ; I'oulque bishop of Nenilly, an 
ambitions and enterprising prelate, entered fully into the views of 
the court of Rome, and preached the Crusade wherewer he could find 
an audieiK'e. Chance favoured him to a degree ho did not himself 
expect, for he had in general found but few'proselytes, and those few 
but cold in the cause. Theobald count of Champagne had insti¬ 
tuted a grand tournament, to which he had invited all the nobles 
from far and near. Upwards of two thousand knights wore present 
with their retainers, besides a vast concourse of people to witness the 
sports. In the midst of the festivities Foulqne arrived upon the spot 
and conceiving the opportunity to Inj a favourable one, he addressed 
the multitude in eloquent language, and passionately called upon 
them to enrol themselves for the new Crusade. The Count de Cham¬ 
pagne, young, ardent, and easily excited received the cross at his 
hands. The enthusiasm spread rapidly. Charles count of Blois fol¬ 
lowed the example, and of the two thousand knights present, scarcely 
one hundred and fifty refused. The popular plirensy seemed on the 
point of breaking out ns in tho days of yore. The Count of Flanders, 
the Count of Bar, the Duke of Burgundy, and tho IVTarquis of Mont- 
ferrat brought all their vassals to swell the train, and in a very short 
apace of time an elective army was on foot and ready to march to 
Palestine. 

Tho dangers of an overland journey wen? too well underslooil, 
and the Crusaders endeavoured to make a contract with some of (ho 
Italian states to convoy them over in their vessels. Dandolo, tlio 
aged doge of Venice, offered them tlu?galleys of the KepuWic; Kut 
the Crusaders, on thefr arrival in that city, found theni.selvc8 too j)oor 
lo pay even half the sum demanded. Every means was tried to raise 
money; tho Crusaders meltod down their plate, and ladies gav^up 
their trinkets. Coutributions liierc solicited from Ihe faithful, but 
eame in so slowly as to make it evident to all eoncerned, that the 
faithful of Enropo were outnumbered by the prudent. Asa last re¬ 
source, Dandolo offered to convey^ them to Palestine at the expense 
of tho Bepublic,, iff they would previously aid in the recapture of 
the city of Zara, which had been teized^frora the Venetians a short 
time previously by the king of Hungary. ISbe Crusaders consented,, 
much to the disfleasurc of the pope, who threatened exoommumca- 
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tion upon all who should be turned aside *rom the voyage to Joru- 
aaleni. But notwithstanding the fulmfliutions of the Chtireh, the 
expedition never reached Puiesline. Ttic siege of Unra was speedily 
undertaken. After a long and bravo 'bd mec, the city surrendered 
at discrnliou, and the Crusaders w#e Vee, if tliey had ko chosen it, 
(o use thtnr swords against tlic Satfac is. But the ainbilion of the 
chiefs iiad been directed, by unforosocii circunistuiicPs, elsewbere. 

Aft or (he death of Manuel Conmenus, the Greel, ctnpire had fallen 
a I'Coy* 'utcstiii' divisions. Ili?son AlexiusII. Inwl succeeded him, 
but was m.irdered after a short reign by his uncle Androuicus, who 
seized npoi the throne. Ilia reigir also was hut of short duration, 
Isaac Angelus, a member of (lie same family, took up arms against 
the usurper, and having defeated and captured him in a pitched battle, 
had him put to death. He also mounted the throne only to l)e east 
down from it. llis brother Alexius deposed him, and to incapaeitat e 
liim from reigning, put out his eyes, and shut him up in a dungeon. 
Neither was Alexius III. allowed to remain in peaceable possession 
of the throne; the son of the unhappy Isanc, whose name also w ns 
Alexius, fled from Constantinople, and hearing that the Crusaders 
h.ac undertaken the siege of Zara, made them the most magnifieent 
offers if they would afterwards aid him in deposing his uncle. 11 is 
otfers were, that if by their menus he was re-established in his father’s 
dominion.s, he would place the Greek Cluireh under the authority of 
the Pope of Home, lend the whole force of the Greek eraiiiri' to llie. 
conquest of Palestine, and distribute two hundred thousand marks 
of silver .•miong the crusading army. The offer was necepted. w itli a 
proviso On the j)art of some of the leaders, that the)' should be free to 
abandon the design, if it met with the disn])provnl of the pope. But 
tills was not to be feared. The submisslwi of tbe seliisinatie Greeks 
to tile See of Rome wa.s a greater bribe to tbe pontiff'tban the utter 
annihilation of tbo Saracen pocjcr in Palesliuc would Imvi- b(>en. 

The Crusaders were soon in movement Ajr the iiiqierial city. 
Their operations were ski’ftuiy and courageously direeted, and spread 
sueh,diamny as to paralyse vhe elforts of the usurper to retain posses¬ 
sion of his thrcmc. After a vain renlstaiu o, he abandoned the city to 
its fate, and fled no one knew whither. 'J'lic aged and blind I.saae was 
taken from his dungeon by his subjects, and placed ufam the llircmo 
ere the Crusaders were apprised of the flight of his rival. ITis sou 
Alexius IV. was afterwards associaied with him in the sovereignty. 

But the conditions of tlj/s tret^y gave offence to the Grecian 
people, whose prelates refused to place themselves under the domi- 
ition of the See of Bonie. Alexius at first endeavoured to persuade 
his subjects to submission, and prayed the Cruss'teri to remain in 
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Ccnataiitinople until they had fortified him in the poaeesiion of a 
throne vriuch was yet far f»m secure. He soon became uspopnlar 
■with his subjects j and breaking faith with regard to the subsidies, 
he offended the Crusaders. War was at length declared upon him 
by both parties j by his people for hie tyranny, and by his foimer 
friends for his treachery. He was seized in his palace by las own 
guards, and thiown into prison, while the Crusaders were making 
ready to besiege his capital. The Greeks immediatsly proceeded to 
the election of a new monarch; find looking aboat for a, man of 
courage, energy, and perseverance, they fired upon Alexius Ducas, 
who, with almost every bad quality, was possessed of the virtues 
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they needed. He ascended the throne under the name of Murzuplili.«. 
One of his first acts was to rid himself of his youngest predecesfor— 
a broken heart had already removed the blind old Isaac, no longer 
a stumbling-block in bis way—and the yonng Alexius was soon after 
put to death in his prison. 

War to the knife was now declared between the Greeks and tlie 
Franks j and early in the spring vf the year 1204, preparations were 
commenced for an assault upon, Constantinople. The French and 
Venetians entered into a treaty Tor the division of the spoils among 
their soldiery; for so confident’were they of success, that failurfe 
never once entered into tlieir calculatio'ns. This confidence led them 
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on to riotary j while the Greeks, cowardly as (roacherous pc.'iite 
always are, were panilyscd by a forobo{|iiiK of cv .1. It has Ix en u 
matter of afto lishm at to all historians, that AJurzuphlis, wi'h the 
reputation or coun, je wliich he luul aetiuiri'cl, and the imnicu.se 
resources his dis]'- <al, ^iok no better nieasurcs to repel the onset 
of the c. us, lers- heir nunihera were as a mere handful in com¬ 
parison w'it'i hosewiiioh he could have brought nsjiiist them; and 
if they had tae,hopea of plunder to lead them on, tho Greeks had 
their homes * ■ gght for, and tlu^r very existence as a nation to pro- 
tect. After an impetuous assault, repulsed for oue day, but renowial 
with double impetuosity on a other, the Crusaders lashed tlieir vcs- 
aels against tho walls, slow every man who opposed them, and, with 
little loss to themselves, entered the city. Muranjihlis (led, and Coi<- 
staiitinoj)lc was give over to be pillaged by the victors. Tlie wealth 
they found was enormous. In money alone (here was eufFieieut to 
disi rilmte twenty marks of silver to each knight, ton to each squire 
or servant at arms, an<l five to each archer. Jewels, velvets, silks, 
and every luxury of attire, with rare wines and iViiits, and vnhiahle 
Uu . •hiiudise of every deserijitioii, also fell into their liaiuls, and were 
bought by'thc trading Venetians, at 1 the proceeds distributed among 
the army. Two thousand persona were pid to the sword; hut had 
there Iteeu loss plunder to take up the attentiou of the victors, the 
slaughter would in all probability have been nnich greater. 

Ill many of the bloody wars which detile tho jtage of hi-story, we 
find that soldiers, utterly reckless of the works of God, w ill destroy 
his. masterpiece, mail, with unsparing brutality, b-'t linger with 
respect round the beautiful works of art. They wilj slaughter women 
and children, hut spare a picture; will hew down the sick, the help- 
li'ss, and tho lioary-headed, hut refrain from injuring a tine piece 
of .scid]>ture. Tlie Latins, on their entrance into Constnntinojdc, 
rcspecle<l neither the works of God nor man, hut vented their hrnlal 
ferrtdty upon tlie one, and smLisfied their avarice npon the other. 
Many beautiful bronze statu' i. above all price ns works of art, were 
broken into pieces to lie si/ld as old metal. The finely-eliisolled 
miirWe. whicli could bo put to no such ' ile uses, was also destroyed 
with a recklessness, if jxissible. still nior.i atrocious.* 

* The followinip is a list of some of tlio works of art tiius dosiroyotl, from Nicetas, a 
eoiltem[>orary Greek author: 1st. A i-oKwaal .luno. iVum the forum of Couatantinc, the 
head of which was so larae that four horses cruld w-arcely draw it from tile place where 
ttatood to the palace. ZdoTlie statue of I’aria, ptcaoiitiiiB tlie apple to Venus. 3d. An 
immense bronre p^r mict, tTowned by •' female^ipure. which turned with llic wtnd 4th, 
The colossal slatue of iielicroohon, in hronse. which w.as lirokcn down and east into tlie 
fttmaee, Under the inner nai. .n the hotSc's hind foot on the left side, was found a seat 
wrapped in s woolten cloth. > th. A of Hercules, by liyaimaebus, of auch vaat 
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Tlie carnage being over, uud the si^oil distributed, six persons were 
ebosen from among the Franks and six from among the Tenetians, 
vlio were to meet and cleet an emperor, previously binding themselves 
by oath to select the individual best qualided among the candidates. 
The elioic§ wavered Iwtwccn Baldwin optant of Flanders and Boni¬ 
face marquis of Montferrat, but fell eventually upon the form<‘r. He 
w as straightway rolwjd in the ini|>erial purple, uiid became the founder 
of a new d 3 'uasly. He did not live long to enjoy his power, or to 
consolidate it for his successors, who, in their turn, yere soon swept, 
away. In less than sixty years the lule of the Franks at Censtanli- 
noplc w*as brought to as sudden and disastrous a termination as the 
reign of Murzupldis: and this was the grand result of theililh Crusade. 

Pope Innocent III., although he had looked with no very unfa¬ 
vourable eye upon these prticcedings, regretted that nothing had been 
done for the relief of the Holy Land; still, upon every couvenient 
oecasioi), ho enforced the iioeossity of a now Crusade. Until the year 
1213, his exhortations had no other effect than to keep the subject 
in the mind of ]*Iuropc. Fvery spring and summer, detachments of 
pilgrims eontiiiucd to set out for Palestine to the aid of their brethren, 
but not in suflicieni numbers to be of much service. These periodical 
passages were called the 2 }asmgiuiii Marili, or the passage of March, 
and tbe^>nMnyitt>»«/o/iaHw/.?, or the j>as8agc of tlic festival of St.John. 
Tlies4^ did not consist entirely of soldiers, armed against the Saracen, 
but of pilgrims led by devotion, and in performance of their vows, 
Iwaring nothing with them but their staff and llicir wallet. Early in 
the spring of 1213, a more extraordinary body of Crusaders was raised 
in Krunce and Gonaany. An immense number of boys and girls, 
amounting, accorlfing to some accounts, to thirty thousand, wei'<* 
•incited by the persuasion of tw o monks to undertake the journey to 
P;dc«tinc. Tliey were no doubt composed of the idle and deserted 
children who generally sw'arm in great cities, uui'turcd in vice and 
daring, and ready for any thing. The object of the monks seems to 
have been the atrocious one of inveigling them into slave-ships, on 
pretence of sending them to Syria, and selling them for slaves on the 
coast of Africa.* Great numbers of those poor victims wore shipped 

aimentdoas thiti Uio thumb was equal in circumthrcnce to the waist of a man. 6lb, llio 
Ash und Ilia Driver, cast by order of Au^ustuR alter the battle of Actluin,in comnu'morHtioii 
of bis having diKOovorod the poslUon of Anthony through the meant of an aas^^iivcr. 
7lh. The Wolf Buckling tho Twins ofBoinc. Slh. The GlotUatur in combat with a I4on. 
9th. The Hippopotamus. 10th. TIio Sphiiucs. Uth. AnEaglf fighting with a Serpent. 
12t)). A bcauUfbl Ktatue of Helen. 19th. A group, ^Lh a monster Bomewhat roembthig a 
bull engaged In deadly conflict with a serpeut; and many other works of art, too numerouB 
to mention. »* 

* Bee Jacob do Torogico and Alboricus. 
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at Marseilles; but tlie vessels, with tlie exception of two or three, 
were wrecked on the shores of Italy, and every soul jHTished. The 
remainder arrived safely in Africa, and v ero bought up as slaves, and 
sent off into the interior of the country. Another detaehuient arrived 
a<|Grenoa; but the accomplices in th’s 1 orrid plot havitnr taken no 
measures at tltal port, expecting the n all at Marsoilhs, they were 
induced to return to llieir homes py ( c Genoese. 

3'uller, in his quaint history of tiie Holy Warn, says that this 
Cnisude was dc-ie by the instinct of the devil; and he adds a reason, 
which nay pr. voke mirth now^ but wliich was jm. forth by tlie 
wortliy ii'stoiian in all soberness and sincerity. H ■ says, “ the devil, 
being eloyd with the niiirderini'; of men, desired a cordial of chil¬ 
dren’s blood to comf irt his w'cak stomachas epicures, when tired 
of mutton, resort to lamb for a change. 

It appears from other authors that the preaching of the vile monks 
liad sucli an ell'ect upon these deluded children, that they ran alioiil. 
the country exclaiming, “0 Lord Jesus, restore thy cross to us!" 
and that neither bolts nor bars, the fear of fathers, nor the love of 
mothers, was sulOoicnt to restrain them from jounieyiiig to Jerusalem. 

The details of these strange proceedings ar<‘ e,\eoedingly meagre 
ard confused, and none of the onteniporary writers who meuliou 
the subject have thought, it worth w hile to state the names of the 
monks who originated the seliemi-, or the fate they met for their 
wickedness. Two merchants of Marseilles, who were to have sliared 
in tin* profits, were, it is said, brought to justice for some other 
oriine, and suffered death; but wo are not infonned whether they 
divulged any eircumstanecs relating to this matter. 

Pope Innocent III. does not seem to have he.,a aware Dmt the 
causes of this juvenile Crusade were such as have been stated, for. 
upon being informed that numhors of them had taken the cross, and 
were marehiug to the Holy Laud, ho exclaimed, “ Those children are 
awake while we sleep!” lie imagined, apparently, that the mind of 
Europe was still he:.t on the .rA^overy of Palestine, and that the zeal 
of these children implicc’ a.urt of reproach upcfii his own lukewarm¬ 
ness. ^"^ery soon afterwards, ho bestirred himself with more activity, 
and lent an encyclical letter to the clergy of Christendom, urging 
them to preach a new Crusade. A-s usual, a number of advonturou.s 
nobles, who had nothing else to do, enrolled themselves with their 
rehiiuers. At a Coimeil of Lateran, which was held w'hile these bands 
w ere collecting, Innocent announce^ tltat he himself would lake the 
Cross, and lead the armies of Clirist. to the defence of his sepulchre. 
In all probabiltiy he would bifve dodo so, for he wa* zealous enough; 
hut death stepped in, dcBtr<r, his project ere it was ripe. His 
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mu wssor pncouraged tlie Crusade, tlioujfU he refused to a<'company 
it; and tlie armament eontinued in France, England, and Germany. 
No leaders of any importance joini-d it from the former countries. 
Andrew king of llungary was the only monarch who had leisunfcor 
inclination to leave his dominions. The Jinkea of Austria and Bar^a 
joined him 'vitli a eonsiderahle army of Gennans, and marching to 
Spiilatro, took ship for Cyprus, and from thence to Awe. 

The whole chuduct of the king of Hungary was ipark»?d by pusil¬ 
lanimity and irresolution. He found himself in the Ifoly Land at the 
head of a very eflieicnl army ; the Saracens w ere taken liy .•iirprisc, 
and were for some weeks unprepared to oiler any resistam-e to his 
arms. He defeated the first body sent to oppose bim, ami inarebed 
towards Mount Tabor with the intention of seizing upon an imjamtant 
fortress wbieh tlio Saracens lia.l reecmtly eonslrueted. TJe arrived 
witlwmt impediment at the mount, and might hav<! easily taken it; 
but a snddeii fit of cowardice came over him. and he returned to 
Aere without striking a blow. He very soon afliTwards abundoiied 
tlie enterprise altogether, and returned to bis own country. 

Tardy reinforcements arrived at intervals from KurojH-; and the 
Dnkc of Anstria, tiow the chief leader of the expedition, bad still 
sufficient forces at his command to trouble the Saracens very seri¬ 
ously. It was resolved by him, in council with the other chiefs, that 
the whole energy of the Crusade should be directed upon Egy])t, 
the seat of the Saracen power in its rclatioii.sliij) to l*alcMlinc, and 
from whence were drawn the continual levies that were brrmglit 
against them by the sultan. Damictta, which commanded the river 
Nile, and was one of the most iinporlant cities of Egypt, w as chosen 
as the first pointVif attack. The siege v.as forthwith commenced, 
and carried on witli considerable energy, until the Crusaders gained 
possi'ssioii ofu tower, wbiiih project<>d into the middle of tlie stream, 
mid w as looked upon as the very key of the city. 

While congratulating themselves upon this success, and wasting 
in revelry the lime w bich should have been employed in turning it to 
(uriher advantage, they received the news of the death of the w ise 
Sultan Sajihaddin. His two sons, Camhel and Colireddin, divided 
his empire between them. Syria and Palestine fell to the share of 
Colireddin, while Egypt was consigned to the other brother, who had 
for some time exercised the functions of lieutenant of tlmt country. 
Being unpopular among the Egyptians, they revolted against him, 
giving the Crusaders a finer oppotiunity for making a conquest than 
they had ever enjoyed before. But, quar^lsorae and liceutious as they 
had been from time immemorial, &ey didnotsoo that t^e favourable 
moment had come} or seeing, coUld not profit by it. -While they* 
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were reyelling or fighting among themselves under the walls of 
Domietta, the revolt was suppressed 'and Camhel firmly esta¬ 
blished on the throne of Kgypt. In conjunction with his brother 
Cohrcddin, his next care was to drive ,<lu'Christians from Vamietta, 
aiiH for upwards of three months they bent all their efforts to throw 
in supplies to the besieged, or draw n the besiegers to a general 
engagement. In neither were they • ucccssful; and the famine in 
Damietta became so dreadful, that vermin of every flescription were 
thought luxuries, and sold for exorbitant prices. A. dead dog became 
niorc V. dile tb .u a live ox in time of prosperity. Unwholesome 
fooil hro.igJit (11 di.sease. and the city could hold out no longer for 
absolute wi. it of men to defend the walls. 

Cohreddin and Camhel /^ere alike intere.sted in the preservation 
of so important a position, and, eonviiieed of the certain fate of the 
city, they opened a conferenee with the crusading chiefs, offering to 
yield the whole of Palestine to the Christians upon the sole condition 
of the evacuation of Egypt. With a l>liiidiic.sa and wrong-headediics,H 
almost incredible, these ailvnntageous terms were refused, chiefly 
Ihf 'ugli the persuasion of Cardinal Pelagiiis, an ignorant and obsti¬ 
nate faiiatb’. who urged njioii the Uuke of Austria and the Ereneh 
and Englisli leaders, that infidels never kejit their word; that their 
ofl’ers were deceptive, and merely intended to betray. The eoiifereiiees 
wore brought, to an abrupt U'riiiiinUion Uy tbc Crusaders, and a last 
attack made upon the walls of Damietta. The besieged made but 
slight resistance, for they had no hope, and the Christians entered 
the city, and found, out of seventy thousand jieople, hot three thou¬ 
sand remaining: so fearful had been the ravages o'" the twin fiend.s 
plague and famine. 

Several months were spi'ut in Damietta. The climate either 
weakened the frames or obscured tlic understandings of the Cliri.-- 
tians ; for, after their eoiKjiiesI, (hey lost al* energy, and abandoned 
thennselves more, nnserupulonslj than ever to riot and debauchery. 
John of Brienne, who by right if his w ife w as Ih* nominal sovereign 
of Jerusalem, was so disgusted .vitli the pusillanimity, arrogance, and 
dissensions of the chiefs, that In- withdrew entirely from them and 
retired to Acre, Large bmlies also ect arm d to Europe, and Cardinal 
Pelagius was left at liluTty to blast the whole enlerpriso whenever it 
pleased him. Ho managed to conciliate J ohn of Brienne, and marched 
forward with these combined forces to attack Cairo. It was only when 
he had apinxtaclied within n few' houfc’ march of that city that ho dis¬ 
covered the inadeqn.v'y of his army. ^ lie turned back immediately; 
hut the Nile hnS risen sii> " his depart me; the sluices wore opened, 
anff there was no means of i i'aching Damietta, In this strait, he sued 
VOL. ii. 26 
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for tl»e peace he had formerly spumed, ami, happily for himself, found 
lie generous brothers Camhel and Cohreddin still willing to grant it. 
Damietta was soon afterwards given up, and the cardinal returned to 
Europe. .Tolin of Bricnne retired to Aero, to mourn tho loss of his 
kingdom pmbittered against tho folly of his pretended friends, who 
hiid ruined whore they should have aided him. And thus ended tho 
sixth (Irusade. 

The severithVas more successful. Frederic II., emperor of Ger¬ 
many, had often rawed to lead his annies to the defence of Palestine, 
but was as often deterred from the journey by mattera of more press¬ 
ing importance. Cohreddin was a mild and enlightened monarch, 
and tho Christians of Syria enjoyed repose and toleration under his 
rule: but John of Brienne was not willing to lose his kingdom witii- 
out an effort j and the popes in Europe were ever willing to embroil 
the nations for tlie sake of extending their own ])owcr. No monareU 
of that age was capable of rendering more cffcctivo assistance thau 
h’roderiek of Germany. To inspire liini with moro zeal, it was pro- 
]>i)sud that ho should wed tho young Princess Violantc, daughter of 
.loliii of Brienne, and heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Ji'roderio 
consented with joy and eagemesB. The princess was brought from 
Acre to Home without delay, and her marriage celebrated on a scale 
*f groat magnificence. Her father, John of Brienne, abdicated all 
his rights in favour of his son-in-law, and Jerusalem had once more 
a king, who had not only tho will, but the power, to enforce his 
elaims. Prejjarations for tho new Crusade were immediately coni- 
mcncod, and in the course of six months tho emperor was at tho head 
of a woll-discijJincd army of sixty thousand men. Matthew Paris 
informs us, that ?n army of the same amount was gathered in Eng¬ 
land ; and most of the writers iipon the Crusades adopt his statement. 
When John of Brienne WHS in England,before his daughter’s marriage 
with tho emperor w'as thought of, praying for the aid of Henry III. 
and his nobles .to recover his lost^ingdom, he did not moet^with 
much encoimagcraeiit. Grafton, in his 0/iromcle, says, “ he departed 
again without aay great comfort.” But when a man of moro influ¬ 
ence in European politics appeared upon the scene, the English nobles 
were ns read.y to sacrifice themselves in the cause as they had been in 
the time of 0«ur do Lion. 

Tho army of Frederic encamped at Brundusium j but a pestilential 
disease having made its appearance among them, their departure wm 
delayed for several months. lit the meantime the Empress Violante 
died in childbed. John of Bri^ne, rjjio hail already repented of his 
abdication, and was licsidcs incensed against Frcdei® for many acts 
of neglect and insult, no sooncr'saw the only tie which bound thaw 
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severed by the death of his daugliter, than iie began to bestir himself, 
aod make inlorest with the pope to uttdo what ho Had done, and 
regain the honorary crown he had renounced. Pope Gregory IX., a 
man of a proud, unconciliatiiig, and rcroiigefid character, owed the 
emperor a grudge for many an act of c iaobedieneo to his authority, 
and encouraged the overtures of Jolui o ' Brienne more than he should 
have done. Frederic, however, de8pi.<.?d them both, and, as soon as 
his army was convalescent, set sail for Acre. He h.nfi not been many 
days at sea wii 'n he was himself attacked with the malady, and 
ohligc'’ I retnft ',o Otranto, fhT) nearest poi-t. G*‘ 0 gory, who had 
by this time decided in the interest of John of Brienne, c.vconiimiiii- 
cated the e iperor for returning from so holy an expedition on any 
pretext wlialcver. Frederic it lirst treat ed the oxeommuniealion with 
supreme contempt; but when he got well, he gave his holiness to 
nudcrstaiid that ho was not to be out' aged with impunity, anil sent 
some of his troops to ravage the jiapal territories. This, however, 
only made the inatter worse, and Gregory despatched messengers to 
Palestine forbiddi;ig the faithful, under severe pains and penalties, 
to hold any intereourse w ith the excommunicated emperor. Thus, 
belwcen them both, the scheme which they had so much at heart 
liaiie fair to be as effectually ruined as even the Saracens could liave 
wished. Frederic still eontinued his zeal in the Crusade, for ho was 
now king of Jerusalem, and fought for himself, and not for Ohris- 
tcndoin, or its rcpresontalivo. Pope Gregory. Hearing that John of 
Brienne was preparing to leave Europe, ho lost no time in taking his 
own departure, and arrived safely at Acre. It was lM''>e that he llr.st 
experienced the evil efifeets of excommunication. The Christians of 
Palc.stino refused to aid him in any way, and looked with distrust, if 
not with abhorrence, upon him. The Templars, Hospitallers, and 
other knights, shared at first the general feeling; but they wore not 
men to yield a blind obedience to a distant jiotoulate, especially when 
it compromised their own interj^ts. When, therefore, Frederic pro. 
pared to march upon Jorusalc u without thorn, ihey joined his ban¬ 
ners to a man. 

It is said that, previous to riuittiug Europe, the German omj[)eror 
had commenced a negotiation with tins SnUan Canihel for the restora¬ 
tion of the Holy Land, and that Oamlicl, who was jealous of the am¬ 
bition of his brother Oohreddin, was willing to stipulate to that eflect, 
on condition of being secured by Frederic in the possession of the 
more important territory of Egypt. «8ut before the Crusaders reached 
Palestine, Camhel w & relievo^ from all fears by the death of his bro¬ 
ther. He nc^rlheless 'Ji.l not tjiii v it worth while to contest with 
the Crusaders the barreuhornr'of the earth which had already been 
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dyed with so much Christian and Saracen blood, and proposed a truce 
of three years, only stipulatvig, in addition, that the Moslems shoula 
be allowed to worship freely in the temple of Jerusalem. This happy 
termination did not satisfy tlie bigoted Christians of Palestine. The 
tolerauo' they sought for themselves, they were not willing to extend 
to others.and they complained bitterly of the privilege of free worship 
allowed to their opponents. Unmerited good fortune had made them 
insolent, and they contested the right of the einpej;or to become a 
party to any treaty, as long as he yemained under tho ecclesiastical 
ban. Frederic was disgusted with his new subjects; but, as the 
Templars and Hospitallers remained true to him, ho marclied lo Jeru^ 
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salom to be crowned. All tlie churdies wore shat against him, and 
he could not even find a priest to officiate at his coronation. He had 
despised the papal authority too long to quail at it now, when it.was 
so unjustifiahty exerted, and, as there was nobpdy to crown him, ho 
very wisely crowned himself. cHe to>!>k the royal djadem from the 
altar with his own hands, and .boldly and proudly placed it on his 
brow. No shouts of an applauding populace made thb welkin ring ; 
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no hymna of praiac and triumpli rcaouiid J from tlie miniators of reli- 
gion; but a tliousand swords atiirtod from their scabbards lo testify 
that their owners would defend the Ui,w monarch to the death. 

It was hardly to be expected that i| would renounce ior any long 
period tl>o dominion of his natire lan^ »the uneasy crow n and barren 
soil of Palestine. He had seen quite -nough of his n(!W subjects be¬ 
fore ho was six months among them, and more irflpiwiant interests 
called hiir hom". Jolm of Brieiine, opcidy leagued with Pope Gre¬ 
gory • ga ust hV was actually*ein()loycd in ravaging his territories 
at the head of a papal army. This intclligonce decided his return. 
As a preliminary step, he made Uioso who had contemned his autho¬ 
rity feel, to their sorrow, tl. tt ho was their master. Ho then sot sail, 
loaded with the curses of Palestine. And thus ended the sevcntli 
Crusade, w’hieh, in spite of every ol)8taclo and disadvantage, had been 
productive of more real service to the Holy Land than any tliat had 
gone before; a result solely attributable to the bravcTy of Frederic 
and the generosity of the Sultan Candiel. 

Soon after the emperor’s departure a new eliiiniaiit slartcj for the 
throne of Jerusalem, iu the person of Alice qiuicn of Cyprus, and 
half-sister of the Mary w'ho, by Jier marriage, had transferred her right 
to John of Brienne. The gi-and military orders, how ever, clung to 
Frederic, and Alice was obliged to withdraw. 

So peaceful a termination to the Cnisade did not give iminixed 
pleasure iu Kurope. The chivah-y of France and England were un¬ 
able to rest, and long before the conclusion of the t’’uce, were col¬ 
lecting their armies for an eighth exj)cditiou. In J’alostine also the 
contentment was far from universal. Many jK^ttyMahomedan states 
in the immediate vicinity were not pariies to the truce, and harassed 
the frontier towns incessantly. The Templars, ever turbulent, waged 
bitter w ar with the sultan of Aleppo, and in the end were almost 
exterminated. So gr -at w'as tijp slaughter among them that Etirope 
resounded with the sad story 'f their fate, and»many a jiobic knight 
took arms to prevent the total destruction of an order associated with 
so nyny high and inspiring remembrances. Canihcl, seeing the pre¬ 
parations that were making, thought that his generosity had been 
sufficiently shewn, and the very day the truce was at an end assumed 
the offensive, and marching forward to .lerusalein, took possession 
of it, after routing the scanty forces of the Christians. Before this 
intelligence reached Europe a larf[e body of Crusaders was on the 
march, headed by the King «f Navarre, the Duke of Burgundy, thq 
Count do Bretagne, and Bier lead-^rs. On their arrival, they learned 
that Jerusalem had b-c . taktn, but that the sultan was dead, and 
his kingdom torn by rival claimants to the supreme power. The dis- 
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sp»«iiouk of their foes ought to have made them uaited; but, os in all 
previous Crusades, each feudal chief was master of his own host, and 
acted upon liis own responsibility, and without reference to any 
general plan. The consequence was that nothing eould be done. 
A temporaryadvantago was gained by one leader, who had no means 
of improving it j while another was defeated, without means of re¬ 
trieving himself." Tims the war lingered till the battle of Gaza, when 
the king of Navarre was defeated with great loss, and compelled to 
save himself from total destruction by entering into a hard and 
oppressive treaty with the emir of Karac. 

At this crisis aid arrived from England, commanded by Eichard 
Earl of Cornwall, the namesake of Oieur de Lion, and inheritor of 
his valour. Ilia army was strong and full of hope. They had eon- 
fideneo in themselves and in their leader, and looked like men accus¬ 
tomed to victory. Tlieir coming cliangod the aspect of affairs. The 
new sultan of Egyiit was at war with the siillan of Damascus, and 
had not forces to oppose two oneinies so powerful. He therefore 
sent messengers to meet the English earl, offering an exchange of 
prisoners and the complete cession of the Holy Land. Eiehard, who 
had not come to fight for the mere sake of lighting, agreed at oiiee 
to terms so advanlagcon.s. and beeame tlie deliverer of Palest ine witli- 
out striking a blow. The sultan of Egypt then turned his wliole 
force against his Moslem enemies, and llio Earl of Coniwall returned 
to Europe. Thus ended tlio eiglith Crusade, the most beuefieial of 
all. Olirislendoiu had no further pn-tenco for sending her fierce 
levies to the East. To all apjieiiranee tlio holy wars were at an end: 
the Christians haj entire jiossession of Jerusalem, Tripoli, Antioch, 
Edeaaa, Acre, Jaffa, and, in fai't. of .neaj-ly all Judea; and, eould 
they have been at peace among themsoives, they might have over¬ 
come, without great diflieulty, the jealousy luid hostility of their 
neighbours. A eircumstanee, as unforeseen as it was disastrous; 
hlaslod this fair prospect, and reiltumcd, for the last time, the fer- 
•our and fury of the Crusades. 

Geiigis Kluui and liis successors had 8wc)>l over Asia like ir tro¬ 
pical storm, overturning in their progress the landmarks of ages. 
Kingdom after kingdom was cast down os tliey issued, innumerable, 
from the far roeosscs of the North and East, and, among otiiers, 
the empire of Korasmin was overrun by these all-conquering hordes. 
The Korasmins, a fierce, unciviK.sed race, thuq driven fifom their 
homes, spread themselves, in thc^r turn, over the soutjji of Asia with 
fire and sword, in search of a rcsting-plape. In their impetuous 
course they directed themselves towards Egypt, whose sultan, nh- 
able to withstand the swarm that had cost tlioir longing eyes on the 
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fertile valleys of tlie Nile, endeaToureiF to turn tLcni from their 
course. For this purpose, ho sent ciriissuriea to Barbaquan, their 
leader, inviting them to settle in Palestine; and the offer being ae- 
cepted by the wild horde, they entere :i the eountry before the Chri.s- 
tians received the slightest intimation of tlieir coming. It was as 
sudden as it was overwhehuing. Onwards, like the simoom, they 
came, imrning and slaying, and were at the walls of .leruaaleiu be¬ 
fore. the iiihnW ants had time to look round them They spared 
ueitlici lii' nor) .operly; thcy*Blcw women and eliildreu and priests 
at the altar, and profaned even the graves of those who had slept for 
ages. They tore down every vestige of the Christ ian faith, and eom- 
mitlcd horrors unpiirallcled in the history of warfare. About seven 
thousand of the inliabitauts of Jerusalem sought safety in retroal j 
but before they were out of sight, the banner of the cross was boiatiul 
upon the walls by the savage foe to decoy them back. The artifice 
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w.is hut too %ii«ccs6*\d Tllo poo? fugitives imagined that help had 
arrived from another ^^i^ecti(•n,.and turned back to regain their 
homes. Nearly the whole tf them wore massaered, and tiio streets 
of Jerusalem ran with blood. 
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riio Templars, Hospitallers, and Teutonic knights forgrt their 
long and bitter animosities, wnd joined hand in hand to rout, out this 
desolating foe. They enlrenehed themselves in Jaffa, with all the 
ehivalry of Palestine that yet remained, and endeavoured to engage 
the sultan.^ of Eiui.ssa and Damascus to assist them against the com* 
moil enemy. The aid obtained from the Moslems amounted at first 
to only four thousand men, but with these reinforcements Walter of 
liriemie, the lord of Jaffa, resolved to give battle to chc Korasmins, 
The eonlliet was as deadly as despair on the one sble, and unmiti- 
giiled ferocity on the other, could iiinlcc it. It lasted with varying 
fortune for two days, when the sultan of ICmissa fled to his fortifica¬ 
tions. and Walter of Brienne fell into the enemy’s hands. The brave 
knight was suspended by the arms to a cross in sight of the walls of 
Jaffa, anil the Korasminiau leader dee.lared that he should remain in 
that position until the city .“uiVendered. Waller raised his feeble 
voiee, not, to advise siim-nder, but to command bis soldiers to bold 
out to the last. But bis gallaulry was unavailing. So great had 
been the slanghler, that out of the grand array of knights, tliero 
iiinv remained hut sixteen Hospitallers, thirty-tliree Tein])lars, and 
three 'reiiloiiie cavaliers. Tliese. with the rad ivmiiant of the army, 
fled to Acre, and tho Korasinins u ero inasb'rs of Palestine. 

Tlie sultans of Syria preferred the Christiana to this fierce horde 
for their neighl'ours. Even the sultan of Egypt began to regret the 
aid he had given to such barbarous foes, and unileil with those of 
Kmis.sa and Daninsciis to root them from the laml. The Korasmins 
annnmted to liut twenty thousand men, and were unable to resist 
the determined hostility which encompassed them on every side. 
Tiio sultans defeated them in several engagements, and the jica- 
santry rose up in masses to take vengeance upon ti'eni. Gradually 
their uunibera were diminished. No mercy was shewn them in de¬ 
feat. Barhaijuan their leader was slain; and after five years^ of 
desperate stnigglos, they were finally extirpated, and Palestine be- 
eaine once more the territory of the Mnssuhnans. 

A short time previous to this devastating eruption,LouisIX. fell 
sick ill Paris, and dreamed in the delirium of his fever that he saw 
the Christian and Moslem host fighting before .lemsalcm, and the 
Christians defeated with great slaughter. The dream made a great 
impression on his 8U]ier8titiou8 mind, and he made a solemn x'ow, 
that if ever he recovered his healtii, he would take a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. When the news of the inisfortuiTes of Palestine, and 
the awful massacres at .Terusalerfi and ^affa, arrived ift Europe, St. 
Louis remembered him of his dream. More pdbsuadcd than ever that it 
was an intimation direct from heaven, he prepared to take the cross at 
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Ihe head of liis armies, and march to the ielirerancc of the Holy 
Sepulchre. From that moment ho doffed the royal mantle of purple 
and ermine, and dressed in the sober serpe becoming a pilgrim. All 
his thoughts wore directed to the fulfill 'ent of his design, and al¬ 
though his kingdom could but ill spareSh'm. he made every prepara¬ 
tion to leave it. Pope Innocent IV. apt :anded his zeal and afforded 
him cverv assistance. lie wrote to Henry III. of Englaiid to for¬ 
ward the cause in his dominions, and called ttpon ilie clergy and 
laity all c,! Euroi 'tocontribut|^towardsit. William hongsword. 
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the celebrated Earl of Salisbury, tqpk the cross at the Lead of a great 
number of valiant knights and soldiers. But the fanaticism of the 
p(rople was nof to be awa' Aeed either in Franco or England. Great 
armies were raised, but tFe 'nasse., jr i longer sympathised. Taxation 
had been the great cooler of zeal. It was no longer a disgrace oven 
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to a l£ni(?ht if he refused to take the cross. Eulebeuf, a French 
minstrel, who flourished dbout this time (1250), composed a dia¬ 
logue between a Crusader and anon-Crusader, which the reader will 
find translatdH in Way’s Fabliaux. The Crusader uses every argu¬ 
ment to persuade the non-Crusader to take up arms, and forsake 
every thing in the holy cause ; but it is evident from the greater 
force of the arguments used by the non-Crusader, that he was the 
favourite of the minstrel. To a moat urgent solicitdlion of his friend 
(he Crusader, lie replies: ’’ 

1 read tlico right, tlioti itoidcht good 
To thin iiaiuc land I fttroight shimltl hie. 

And win H liuek with mickle blood. 

Nor ^Alno »mo foot of soli ihcrobj; 

While iiCiY dtiict'ted and fbrlom 
My wife nnd bidM-ft nre left to rnounij 
My gotKlly nianaion ruddy marred, 

A({ truatod to my dogs to guard, 
liut T, fair eouiroile, well 1 wot 
An onciont saw of pregtimit wit 
Doth bid ns keep what wo have irot; 

And troth I incHU fellow it.” 

This heing the general feeling, it is noltohe wonderedatih.itLouisIX. 
was oeeupied fully three years in organising his forces, and in making 
the noecs.siiry preparations for his departure. When all was re.idy he 
set sail for Cyprus, accompanied hy his queen, his two hrolhera, the 
Coiinl.s d'Anjou and d'Arwis, and along train of the noblest chivalry 
of Fraiua-. His third brother, the Count de Poitiers, remained be- 
hiud lo collect a-iolher corps of Cvusader.s, and followed him in a few 
months nflerw.ards. Tlie army united at Cyprus, and amounted to 
fifty thousnndinon, exclusive of the English Crusaders under William 
I/ongsword. Again, a pestilential disease made its appearance, (,o 
whiidi many hundreds fell victims. It was in consequence found 
necessary to remain in Cyprus uutil tSie spring. Louis then ciuharkcd 
for Egypt with Ids whole host; but a violent temiHist sopamU'd his 
fleet., and lie arrived before Uamietta with only a few thousand.incn. 
They were, however, impetuous and full of hope j and although the 
Sultan Mi'lick Shah was drawn up on the shore with a force infi¬ 
nitely superior, it was resolved to attempt a landing w ithout waiting 
the arrii al of the rest of the army. Louis himself, in wild impatience, 
sprang from his boat, mid waded on shore •, while Ms army, inspired 
by his enthusiastic bravery, followed, shouting the old war-ory of 
the first Crusaders, Dieu le vetk ! DiBu te veut I A panic sensed the 
Turks. A body of their cavalry attempted to bear down upon the 
Crusaders, but the knights fixed their large shields deep in the sandi 
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of tlie shore, and rested their kucos upon them, so that Uiey pro¬ 
jected above, and formed a barrier so imposing, that the 'J’urks, 
afraid to breast it, turned round and fair’y took to flight. At tlic 
moment of this panic, a false report was spread in Uio Saracen host, 
that the sultan had Imen slain. The eon'iision immodistely became 
general—the iirmite was complete: Damictta itself was abandoned, 
atid the same night the victorious Crusaders fixed their hoiid-quarlcrs 
in that cit'*. The soldiers who had been s^iparatod from their eliief 
by the toram'st urriVoJ shortly afterwards ; and Louis was iu a posi¬ 
tion to justify tlie hope, not only of the conquest of Palestine, but 
of Egypt itself. 

But loo much confidence proved the bane of his army. They 
thought, as they had accomplished so much, that nothing mom 
remained to be done, and gave tlicmselves np to ease ami luxury. 
When, by the command of Louis, they marched towards Cairo, they 
were no longer the same men ; suecess, instead of inspiring, had un¬ 
nerved them ; debauchery had brought on disease, and disease was 
aggravated by the heat of a climate to which nono of them witc ac- 
custo ned. 'Tlieir j.rogress towards-Massoura, on the road to Cairo, 
was checked hi' the Thanisian canal, on the banks of which the Sa¬ 
racens were drawn up to di.s]mte the passage. Louis gave orders that 
a bridge should be thrown across; and the operations commenced 
under cover of two eat-eastles, or high moveable towers. The Sara¬ 
cens soon destroyed them by llirowing quantities of Greek fire, tlu' 
artillery of that day, upon ihem, and Louis was forced to think (>f 
some other means'of effecting his design. A peasant agreed, for a 
considerable bribe, to point out a ford where the army might wiuh' 
across, and, the Count d’Ariois was despatched with fourteen hun¬ 
dred men to attempt it, while Louis remained to face the Saracens 
with the main body of the army. The Count d’.\rtois got safely 
ovel-, and defeated the Jetachu^v t that had been scut to oppose his 
landing. Flushed with the vic.ory, the brave -eount forgot the in¬ 
feriority of his numbers, and pursued tlio panio-strickon enemy into 
Masaoura. He wiuj now completely cut off from the aid of his bro¬ 
ther Crusaders, which the Moslems perceiving, took courage and re¬ 
turned upon him, witli a force swollen by the garrison of Missoura, 
and by reinforcements from the surrounding districts. The battle 
now became hand to hand. The Christians fought with the energy 
of desperate men, but the continwfily increasing numbers of tlie foe 
surrounded them ctnupletcly^ and opt off all hope, either of victory 
qr escape. The Count d.'ArtoiB was among the foremost of the slain i 
and when Louis arrived to the rescue, the brave advanced-guard was 
aearly cut to pieces. Of the fourteen hundred, but three hundred 
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retnainetl. Tlic fury of tlie battle was now increased tbreefold. Tke 
French ling and bis troo^ performed prodigies of ralour, and the 
Saracens, under the command of the Emir Ceccidun, fought as if 
they were delcnnined to exterminate, in one liwt deeisitc effort, the 
new Eurdpean swarm that had settled upon their coast. At the fall 
of tlie evening dews the Christiana were masters of the field of Mas- 
Boura, and flattered themselves that they were the victors. Self-love 
would not suffer them to confess that the Saracens‘ had withdrawn, 
and not retreated; but their leaffers were too wdfully eonvineed 
that that fatal field had complcteif the disorganisation of tlie Chris¬ 
tian army, and that all hopes of future conquest were at au end. 

Impressed with this truth, the Crusaders sued for peace. The 
sultan insisted.upon the immediate evacuation of Bainictta. and that 
Ixmia himself should he delivered as hostage for thofulfilment oftho 
eondition. Ilia army at onee refused, and the negotiations were 
broken off'. It was now resolved to n' tempt a retreat; but the agile 
Saracens, now in the front and now in the rear, rendered it a matter of 
extreme diflieulty, andeutotl'the stragglers in groat numbers. Hun¬ 
dreds of them were drowned in the Nile; and sickness and famine 
worked sad ravages upon those wht escaped all otliercajuialties. Louis 
liimself was so weakened by disease, fatigue, and discouragement, 
that be was hardlj' able Co ail upon his hoi-se. In the confusion of 
the flight he was separated from his attendants, and left a total 
stranger upon the sands of Egypt, sick, weary, and almost friendlosa. 
One knight, Geffry de Sorgines, alone nttmided him, and leil lilin 
to a miserable hut in a small village, where for several days lie lay 
in the hourly expectation of death. He was at last discovered and 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, who treated him with all tlie bon- 
onr due to bis rank and all the pity duo to hie misfortuijes. Under 
their care his health rapidly improved, and the next consideration 
was that of his ransom. , 

The Saracens demamled, besides money, the cession of Acre, Tri¬ 
poli, and other cities of Palestine. Louis uubesitatingly refused, and 
conducted himself with so much pride and courage that the pulton 
declared he was the proudest infidel he had ever beheld. After a 
good deal of haggling, the silltan agreed to waive these conditions, 
mid a treaty was finally concluded. The city of Damiofta was re¬ 
stored, a truce of ten years agreed upon, and ten thousand golden 
bezants paid for the release of L«uis and the liberation of all the cap- 
lives. Louis then withdrew to .Jaffa, ^nd spenf twoyearsinputting 
that city, and Cesarea, with the "Other possessions of tlie Christians in 
Palestine, into a proper state of dhfenee. He then returned to his owh 
country, with great reputation as a saint, but very little as a soldier. 
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Matthew Paris informs us that, in the year 1250, while Louis was 
in E^ypt, “ thousands of the English wore resolved to go to tlio holy- 
war, had not the king strictly guarded his ports and kept his j)cople 
from running out Of doors." When the iows arrived of the reverses 
and captivity of the French king, their lu-dour cooled ; and the Cru¬ 
sade was sung of only, but not spoken • 

In France a very different feeling uas tlie result. The news ol 
the king's capture spread eousternation through the Oountry. A fana¬ 
tic monk ‘f Citcaex suddenly apjiearcd in the villages, preaching to 
the ]>oovle .-nd auaouni-ing that the Holy Virgil!, accompanied by a 
whole army ■if saints and martyrs, had appeared to him, and com¬ 
manded him to stir up the shepherds and farm-labourers, to the de- 
ft'iue of the cross. To them only was his discourse addressed; and 
his t;loquein-e was such, that thousands flocked around liim, ready to 
follow wherever he should lend. The pastures and the eorn-tiehls 
were deserted,and the she])herds,or^tr«to^(rfv?a4.•,a8they were termeil, 
lu'ciiine at la.st so numerous as to amount to upwards of lifty ihou- 
saiiil.— Millet .says one liundred thousand men.* TheQueeii Dlanehe. 
w ho governed as regent during the absence of the king, encouraged 
at hr-1 the armies of the panto area ui; but they soon gave way to such 
vih- e.veesses Uiat flic peaceably disposed were driven to resistance. 
Itobbery. murder, and violation marked their patli; and all good 
men, a.ssisted by the government, united in putting them down. 
They w ere finally dispersed, but not before tiireo thousand of them 
hud been massacred. Many aiitbors say that the slaugh(<*r was still 
greater. 

The leu years’ truce concluded in 12(14, and St. Louis was urged 
by two powerful motives to undertake a second expedition for the 
relief of Palestine. These were, fanaticism on the one hand, and a 
desire of retrieving his military fame on the otlnm, w liidi hail .sull'ereil 
more than his parasites liked to remind him of. The i)Oi)e, of course, 
encouraged his design, and one* more the chiv alry of Euro))e began 
to bestir tliemsclves. In ISdlt!, lidward, the heir of tlioEuglish mon¬ 
archy, amioamted his determbiat'on to join the (irusade; and the 
pope ^Clement I V.) w rote to the prelab s and clergy to aid the eai^so 
by their persuasions and their revenues. In England, they agreed to 
contribute a tenth of their possessions; and by a parliamentary order, 
a twentieth was taken from the corn and movuldes of all the laity at 
Michaelmas. 

In spite of the remonstrances oT the few clear-headed stniesmen 
who surroundg^ him, urgingahe ruki that might in eonsequenee fall 
upon his then prosperous jjmgdoir, Louis made every preparation for 
' • SUmem lit rUutoirtde Framie. 
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his departure. The warlike nobility were nothing loath; andiu the 
spring of 1270, the king set soil with an army of sixty thousand men. 
He was driven by stress of weatlier into Sardinia, and while there, a 
change in his plans took place. Instead of proceeding to Acre, as ho 
originally intended, he shaped his course for Tunis, on the African 
coast. Thcjking of Tunis had some time previously expressed himself 
favourably disposed towards the Christians and their religion, and 
Louis, it appears, had hopes of converting him, and securing Ins aid 
against the sultan of Egypt. " Wliat honour would be mine,” he 
used to say, “ if I Could become godfather to this Mussulman king!" 
Filled with this idea ho lauded in Africa, near the site of the city of 
Carthage, but found that he had reckoned without his host. The 
king of Tunis had no thoughts of renouncing his religion, nor inten- 
ILoii of aiding the Crusaders in any way. On the contrary, he opposed 
their landing with all the forces that could bo collected on so sudden 
an emergency. The French, £ow over.Tnado good their first position, 
and defeated the Moslems with considerable loss. They also gained 
some advantage over the reinforcemei^ ^Imt were sent to oppose' 
them; but an infectiou^[,JlHX» 1 ii^arod in the army, and put a atop 
to all fuJpMw*f'fSto!^. The soldiers died at the rate of a hundred in 
' The enemy, at the same 1-irae, ma*de as great havoc as the 
plague. St. Louis himself was ono of the first attacked by the disease, 
ilia constitution had been weakened by fatigues, and oven before he 
left P'ranee he was unable to bear the full weight oOiis armour. It 
was soon evident to his sorrowing soldiers that their Beloved monarch 
could not long survive. Ho lingered for some days, and died in Car¬ 
thago in the fifty-sixth year of his ago, deeply regretted by his array 
and his subjects, lind leaving behind him one of the most singular 
reputations in history. He is the model king of ecclesiastical writers, 
in whoso eyes his very defects became virtues, because they wore 
manifested in furtherance of their cause. More onprejudieed his¬ 
torians, while they condemn his faiijitieism, admit that he was •en¬ 
dowed with many high and rare qualities; that ho was in no ono 
point behind his age, and in many in advance of it. 

His brother, Clxarles of Anjou, in consequence of a revolutipn in 
Si *ily, had become king of that country. Before he heard of the 
death of Louis, he had sailed from Messina with large reinforcements. 
On his landing near Carthage, ho advanced at the head of his army, 
amid the martial music of drums and trumpets. He was soon in¬ 
formed how inopportune was his''.*cjoioing, and shed tears before his 
whole army, such as no warrior would have been ash^ed to shed. 
A peace was speedily agreed iqwu with the king of Tunis, and the 
armies of France and Sicily returned to their homes. 
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So iittie favour Lad the Crusade found iix Dnglaad, that eveu the 
exertions of the heir to the throng had only c jUectod asmall force of 
fifteen hundred men. With those few trince Edward sailed from 
Dover to Bourdcaux, in the expcctatior that he would find the 
French king in tliat city. St. Louis, ho’ ever, had left a few weeks 
previously; upon which Edward followed him to Sardinia, and after¬ 
wards to Tunis. Before his arrival in Af .ca, St. Louis was no more, 
and peace had been concluded between Franco and Tunis. Ho 
determined howev ’r, not to relinquish the Crusade. Returning to 
Sicily, ill, p. ssed t' e winter in ^hat country, and endeavoured to 
augment his little ai’tiiy. In the sjiring he set ail for Paleslitie, and 
arrived in sa.'cfy at Acre. Tho Christians were lorn, as usual, by 
mutual jealousies and animo, ities. The two groat military orders 
were as virulent and as intractable as ever; opposed Uv each other, 
and to all the world. The arrival of Edward had tho eficetof ciiusiiig 
them to lay aside their. uniR'crthy contention, and of uniting heart 
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to he-urt in one last eflbrt for the deliverance of their adopted country. 
A force of six thousand cflective warriors was soon formed to join 
those of the English prince, and preparations were made for the re¬ 
newal of hostilities. The SultauBibars orBendocdar,*afierca Mam- 
luke, who had Jiecn placed on-thc thfono by a bloody ragdution, was 

. * Hills, In his lUstory, friTfs Hhe name of itltls c'fatcf ui * A1 Malek iil Dliakcr Koir 
neddis Atralfetb Inbnrs a! AH nl l^-sudokd&d ol Ssl^" 
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at war with all his neighbours, and unable, for that reason, to con- 
ccntrate his whole strcngtlj against them. Edward took advantage 
of this, and marching boldly forward to Nazareth, defeated the Turks 
and guiiifid possession of that city. This was tlie whole amount of 
liis successes. The hot weather eiigenderod disease among his troops, 
and he himself, tin- life and soul of the expedition, fell sick among 
the first. He had been ill for some time, and was slowly recovering, 
when a messenger desired to speak with him on in(iiort:ml matters, 
and to deliver some despatches intg his on n hand. Wiile liie prince 
was oiscupied in examining them, the traitorous messengej- drew a 
dagger from his licit and stahbed him in the breast. The wound I'or- 
tunati'ly was not deep, and Edward Jiad regained a portion of his 
slrength. Ho straggled with tlic assassin, and put him to death with 
his own dagger, at the same time calling loudly for assistance.* His 
attemlanls came at his call, jiud loiind him hicediiig profusely, and 
ascertained on insjieetion tliat the daggerwas poisoned. Means were 
instantly token to purify the wound, and an antidote was .sent by tlic 
(iraiid Master of vlie Templars whicli rnnoved all danger from the 
clle.els of (lie poison. Camdim, in his liistory, has adopted the more 
jiopular. anil certainly more heautifnl version of tlii.s story, whicli 
Biiya that ilio Princess Eleonora, iiT her love for her gallant hnshand. 
Slicked the poison from his wound at the risk of her own life; (o use 
(he words of old Puller, “ it is a pity so pretty a story should not he 
true ; and that so sovereign a remedy ns a woman’s tongue, anointed 
witll iln| virtue of loving afreelion.” .sliould not have performed the 
good deed. 

Edward suspected, and douhtless not without reason, that the 
assassin was cmyitoyod by the slUlan of Egypt. Hut it amounted to 
suspicion only; and by the sudden death of the a.ssa 8 sin the ])riiieipal 
clue to the diseovery of flie truth was lost for ever. Edward on Ids 
recovery, jirepnred to resume the offensive; hut the sultan, einhar- 
rassed by the dofeneo of interests wl^eh, for tlie time being, he fo;)- 
fidcriHl of more ini|)#flanee, made offers of iieaee to the Crusaders. 
Tills proof of Weakness on the part of the enemy w as eaieulated to 
render a man of Edw ard’s temperament more anxious to proiwcule 
the w ar; but he had also other interests to defend. News arrived in 
Palest ino of the death of his father. King Henry IH.; and his pre¬ 
sence being necessary in England, he agreed to the terras of tho 
sultan. Tlii'se were, that tho Christians should be 'allowed to retain 
their possessions in the Holy ISind, and that 9 . truce of ten years 

• The rewJKWlll rceosiaiSi tho iueidest wliieh^ir Wsller Seott Ills introdm-eil into 
bli' beautitUl rWanee, Tkf and ^-hioh, with t^e lieense elaimoil hjf poet* aiyl 

tomanverit, he represent-aa iiaving boadlcii King Uieliard I. 
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glionld be proolaimed. Edward tben set sail for England; and thus 
ended the last Crusade. , 

The after-fate of the Holy Land mayh.o told in a few words. The 
Christians, unmindful of their past sufferings and of the jealous neigh, 
hours they had to deal with, first broke thi truce by plundering some 
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Egyptian traders near Margat 'I'lie sultan irrrtnediately revenged the 
outrage by taking possession of Atargat. and war once more rag(!d 
beffleen the nations. Margat made .a gallant defence, but no roin- 
foreements arrived from Europe to prevent its fall. Tripoli was the 
next, and other cities in sueeeasion, until at last Acre was tho only 
city of Palestine that remained in posses«ion of the (’hristians. 

Tho Grand Master of the Templars collected together his small 
and devoted band.and with tho fl-ifling aid afforded by tho king of 
Cyprus, prepared *o defeittl to t^e death tlio last possession of his 
,o^er. Europe was dan'" to his cry for aid, the numbers of the foe 
were overwhelming, and devote i bravery was of no avail. In that 
voi. n. 27 
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dioutrons *!ego the Christians were all but exterminated. The king 
of Oypro# fled when he saw that resistance was vain, and the Grand 
Master fell at the head of his knights, pierced with a hundred wounds. 
Seven Templars, and as many Hospitallers, alone escaped from the 
dreadful carnage. The victorious Moslems then set fire to the city, 
and the rule of the Christians in Palestine was brought to a close for 
ever. ^ 

This intoliigenco spread alarm and sorrow amonp^ the clergy of 
Europe, who end(!avoured to rouse ojice more the encjgy and enthu¬ 
siasm of the nations in the cause of the Holy Xiand. But the I'opular 
mania had run its career; the spark of seal had burned its appointed 
time, and was never again to be re-illumined. Hero and there a soli¬ 
tary knight announced his determination to take up arms, and now 
and then a king gave cold encouragement to the scheme; but it 
dropped almost as soon as spoken of, to be renewed again, still more 
feebly, at gome longer interval. 

Now what u as the grand result of all these struggles ? Eurojm 
expended millions of her treasures, and the blood of two millions of 
her children; and a handful of quarrelsome knights i-etained posses¬ 
sion of Palestine for about one hundred years! Even had Christen¬ 
dom retained it to this day, the advantage, if confined to that, would 
have been too dearly purchased. But notwithstanding the fanaticism 
that originated, and the folly that conducted them, the Crusades were 
not (iroduotivo of unmitigated evil. The feudal chiefs became better 
members of society by coming in contact, in Asia, with a civilisation 
uperior to their own ; the people secured some small instalmeuts of 
ihcir rights j king^ no longer at war with their nobility, had time to 
pass-some good laws ; the human mind learned some little wisdom 
from hard oxpericneo, and, casting ofl^ the slough of superslitioii in 
which the Itoman clergy had so long enveloped it, became prepared 
to receive the seeds of the approaching llcformation. Thus did the 
all-wise Disposer of events bring gooi out of evil, and advance the 
civilisation and uliimntc happiness of the nations of the West by 
means of the very fanaticism that had led them against the Ea.st. But 
the whole subject is one of absorbing interest, and if carried fully out 
in all its bearings, would oonsumo more space than the plan of this 
work will allow. The philosophic student will draw his own conclu- 
siims; and he can have no better field for the exercise of his powers 
than tills European madness—its advantages and disadvantages, its 
causes and results. 
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THK WITCH MANIA. 


What wrath of porls. wiokfid jnfluenoo' 

Of teara, ortu»plrlij:,' wrt-tchfd mon t' afflict. 

Hath poHi^d on cartu ttdK uoyoua pestilence 
That mortal minds doth iitwnrdij infei't 
With lore of blindiiUM and of iftmrancc ? 

SpeHi«t'$ Ttar$ ^tk0 Hum, 

CbtmfryiKM. Ixan^hcrl boat her I kill her { 

Jiwttee, How now? Foihoar this violenco! 

JfotiAr Sav^rr. A crow of vinalnB-~n knot of bloody hangmon! wt to tomwit mat ' 
know not why. 

Jwtiw. Alas, neighbour Banket are job a ringleader in mischief7 Fie( toi^m 
anaged w(Hnan1 • 

Sa»kt. Woman I s elie bdi*cat, a witch) To prove her one. we no eoonor sot fire oa 
the tiiatch of her bou8e.> but in eheo'nmc ruwning, oa if the dcvli had mmt her In a 
barrel of gunporWer. • Fot'Vm Witcktff Mmmion. 

Tb« belief tliah diattmbodica spirits may be permitted to rorigit this 
world b&« ill fonadation upoa that soblimc liope of immorlality wltieh 
is at once the ebief solace and ^'latest triumph of our reason. Ercn 
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if revciati.ui did not toacli os, we feel that wo hare that within us 
W'hich shall never die; and all onr experience of this life but makes 
us cling the more fondly to that one repaying hope. But in the early 
days of “little knowledge” this grand belief became the source of a 
whole train'of superstitions, which, in their turn, became the fount 
from whence flowed a deluge of blood and horror. Europe, for a 
period of two centuries and a half, brooded upon the idea, not only 
that parted spirits walked the earth to meddle in tlufaifairs of men, 
but that men had power to summonIjvil spirits to thesr aid to work 
woe upon their fellows. An epidemic terror seized upon the nations; 
no man thought himself secure, cither in his person or possessions, 
from the macliinations of the devil and his agents. Every calamity 
that befel him ho attributed to a witoh. If a storm arose and blew 
down bis barn, it was w itchcraft; if his cattle died of a murrain—if 
disease fastened upon his lirabs,brdeatbentcred suddenly and snatched 
a liolovcd face from his hearth—they wore not visitations of Provi¬ 
dence, but the works of some neighbouring hag, whose wretcliedness 
or insanity caused the ignorant to raise their finger and point at her 
as a witch. Tlic word was uimn everytiody's tongue. France, Italy, 
Germany, England, Scotland, and tiic far north successively ran mad 
upon this subject, and for a long scries of years furnished their tribu¬ 
nals with so many trials for witchcraft, that otlior crimes were seldom 
or never spoken of. Thousands upon thousands of unhappy persons 
fell victims to tliis cruel and ahsun! didusion. In many cities of Ger¬ 
many, ns will be shown more fully in its due plaoc hereafter, the 
iverngc iiumher of executions for this pretended crime was 8i.x hun- 
ired annually, ot two every day. if we leave out the Sundays, when 
It is to be supposed that even this mndness' refrained from its work. 

A misunderstanding of the famous text of the Mosaic law, “ Thou 
sbalt not sufi'er a witch to live,” no doubt led many conscientious 
men astray, whoso superstition, warm enough before, wanted but a 
little corroboration Jo blaze out witlf desolating fury. In all ages of 
the world men have tried to hold converse with superior beings, and 
to pierce by their means the secrets of futurity. In the time of 
Moses, it is evident tlmt there were impostors who trafllekecf upon 
the credulity of mankind, and insulted the supreme majesty of the 
true God by pretending to the power of divination. Hence the law 
which Moses, by divine command, promulgated against these crimi¬ 
nals ; but it did not foUow, as Ijie sH])cr8t,itiou8 monomaniacs of the 
middle ages imagined, that the Bible establishi^ tlio existence of the 
power of divination by its edicts against those who*pretended to it. 
From the best authorities, it appears that the Hebrew word, which 
has been rendered venejiea and witch, means a poiaoner and divineress. 
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a dabWoT in spells, or fortune-teller. The modern witch was a very 
different character, and joined to hei; pec vended power of foretelling 
future CTonts that of working evil upcn the life, limbs, and {KMses* 
sions of mankind. This power was only to be acquired by an express 
compact, signed in blood, with the dev J uimself, by which the wizard 
or witch renounced baptism, and.sold his or her immortal soul to the 
evil one, without any saving clause of 'edemi)tion. 

There are so many wondrous appearances in nature for which 
science and philosophy cannot even now account, that it is not sur- 
prioin;^ (’ at, wh n natural laws were still loss understood, men should 
have attributed to supernatural agency every appearance which thigr 
could not c i horwise explain. The merest tyro now understands vari¬ 
ous phenomena which the v isest of old could not fathom. The school¬ 
boy knows why, upon high mountains, there should on certain occa¬ 
sions appear three or four suns in the firmament at once, and why 
the figure of a traveller upon one eminence should be rcpVoduced, 
inverted and of a gigantic stature, upon another. Wc all know the 
strange pranks which imagination can play in certain diseases j that 
the hyj>ochondriao can see visions and spectres; aud that there have 
been cases in which men were perfectly persuaded that they wore tea¬ 
pots. S<!ienco lias lifted up the veil, and rolled away all the fantastic 
horrors in which our forefathers shrouded these and similar cases. 
The man who now imagmes himself a wolf is sent to the hospital 
instead of to the stake, as in the days of the witch mania; and earth, 
air, and sea are unpeopled of the grotesque siiirits that were once 
believed to haunt them. 

Before entering further into the history of Witclicraft, it may be 
as well if we consider the absurd impersonation of the evil principle 
formed by the monks in tbeir legends. Wo must make acquaint¬ 
ance w'ith theyjrtWwm mobile, and understand what sort of a personage 
it was who gave the witche.s, in exchange for their souls, the power 
to tonnent their fellow'-creatyrcs. The popular notion of the devil 
was, that he was a large, ill-f vimed, hairy sprite, with horns, a long 
tail, cloven feet, and dragon s wings. In this shape he was con- 
stimtly brought on the stage by the monks in tbeir early “ miracles ” 
and “ mysteries.” In these representations he was an important per¬ 
sonage, and answered the purpose of the clown in the modern pmito- 
mime. The great fun for the people was to sec liim well belaboured 
by the saints with dubs or cudgels, and to liear him howl with pain 
as he limped off,,maimed by t!lb blow of some vigorous anchorite. 
St. Dunstan, gene, ally serred him the glorious trick for which he is 
renowned, catching luj'’ of his nose with a pair of red-hot pincers, till 
« gcK'kii uid '’Jstsnt f Us resounded with ttu cries,' 
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Some of the saints spat in Iiis face, to Lis rei7 great annoyance; and 
others dioppcd pieces off of his tail, 'which, howerer, alwa^ grew 
on again. Tliis was paying him in his own coin, and amused the 
populace mightily, for llicy all reinonihcrod the scurvy tricks he had 
played them and their forefathers. It was believed that he endea¬ 
voured to trip jieople up by laying his long invisible tail in their 
way, and giving it a sudden whisk when their legs were over it:— 
that he used to g»t drunk, and swear like a trooper, jnd bo so mis- 
cbievoins in his cups as to raise tempests and earthquakes, to de¬ 
stroy tiie fruits of tlic earth, and the bams and homesteads of true 
bchevcr.s;—that ho used to run invisihle spits into people byway 
of amusing himself in the long winter evenings, and to proceed to 
taverns and regale himself with the best, offering in payment pieces 
of gold which, on llio dawn of the following morning, invariably 
turned into slates. Sometimes, disguised as a large drake, be used 
to lurk among the bulrushes, and IriglUcn the weary traveller out of 
his wits by his awful quack. Tlie reader will remember the lines of 
ISoms in his address to the “ De'il,” which so w ell express the popu¬ 
lar notion on this point: 

•'A*' rljvurv, win<l.v, winlor uitfht, 

Tliti stikrfi Khot dowu vfi' n^ioniiu light, 

Wi* you myspr I got a fright 
Ayonl Ilio lough; 

Yc, like ara»h*bush, Mood in Mght, 

■Wi' waving sough. 

The cudgel in my uieve did shako, 

Kach hrisiled hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ nu eldritch slour, *quaIokl qiuduk!* 

Among tho springM 
Awa' yt* bquattcred, like a drake, 
thi whistling wings." 

In all tho stories circulated and beliiwed about him, ho was repre¬ 
sented as nu ugly, petty, mischievous spirit., who rejoiced in playiijg 
off all manner of fantastic tricks upon fioor humanity. Milton seems 
to have been tho first ^lio succeeded in giving any but a ludicrous 
descri]>tion of him. The sublime ])ride, w Inch is the quintessence of 
evil, was unconecived before bis time. All otlier limners made tim 
merely grotesque, but Milton made him awful. In this the monks 
showed themselves but miserable roinaneers; for their object undoubt¬ 
edly was to represent the fiend ns terrible as jKissible. Hut there ■was 
nothing grand about their Satan; op the contrary, be was a low, mean 
devil, whom it was ea.sy to circumvent, and fine fun to play tricks 
with. Bui, as is well and chrquently rcmSrkcd by a modern writer,* 

• <»u “ iH'intmulogj " in tho sijtll" volaiuo of the jFhrcyfw UecietB, * 
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the sn^iject hast also its serious side. An Indian deiiy, with its wild 
distorted shape and grotesque attitnuei appears merely ridiculous 
when separated from its accessories and viewed by daylight in a mu¬ 
seum ; but restore it to the darkness ot its own hideous temple, bring 
back to our recollection the vhrtims tli >.i have bled npou its altar or 
been crushed beneath its car, and our Sense of the ridiculous subsides 
into aversion and horror. So, while the superstiticais dreams of for¬ 
mer time? are regarded as mere speculative insaniti ■«. wo may be for 
a moment amn f 1 witli the wiJd inoohoreneies of the ]»aticnls j but 
when ,.e eile'd -hat out of these hideous miscoi'ceptions of the 
principle of evil arose the belief in witeheraft—that this was no dead 
faith, hut one operating on the whole being of society, urging on the 
wisest and the mildest to deeds of murder, or cruelties scarcely lesa 
than murder—that the learned and the beautiful, young and old, 
male and female, were devoted by it> influeuee to the staki' and tbe 
seaflbld—every feeling disappears, except that of astonishment that 
such things could he, and humiliation at the thought that the delu¬ 
sion was as lasting ns it was universal. * 

Ih-sidos tills ehi<’f personage, there was an uifinite number of in¬ 
ferior demons, who played conspifious parts in the creed of witch¬ 
craft. The pages of Bekker, Leloyer, Bodin, Delrio, and Po Lnnere, 
abound with descriptions of tho qualities of these imps, and the func¬ 
tions which wore assigned them. From these authors,—three of 
w horn were commissioners for tbe trial of witches, and who wrote 
from the confessions made by tho supposed criminals and the evidence 
delivered against them,—and from the more recent work of M. .Biles 
Garinet, the following siunmary of the creed ha- been, with great 
pains, extracted. The student who is desirous of know'ing more is 
referred to the works in question; he will find enough in every leaf 
to make his blood curdle with shame and horror: but the purity of 
these pages shall not bo soiled by any thing so ineffably humiliating 
ami disgusting as a complete «jK>8ition of them; what is here culled 
will be a sufficient sample of tlic popular boliel, and the reuderwonld 
hut lose time who should seet: in the writings of tho demonologists 
for inore ample details. He will gain nothing by lifting the veil 
which covers their unutterable obscenities, unless, like Sterne, he 
wishes to gather fresh evidence of “ what a beast man is.” In that 
case, he will find plenty there to convince him that the beast would 
bo libelled by tbe comparison. ^ 

It was tbougbt4hat the earth swarmed with millions of demons 
of both sexes, mai.y of whom, ISce tho human race, traced their 
lineage up to Adam, who after tho fall was led astray by devils, 
sMuming the forms of Icautifol women to deceive him. Theso 
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demons “ increased and niiilliglicd” among themselves with tli< moat 
extraordinary rapidity. 'Dtcir bodies were of the thin air, and they 
could pass through the hardest substances with the greatest ease. 
Tliey liad no fixed residence or abiding-place, but were tossed to 
and fro in tl'o immensity of space. WTien thrown together in great 
multitudes, they excited whirlwinds in the air and tempests in tlie 
waters, and took delight in destroying the beauty of nature and the 
inoimments of the industry of man. Although theyindl'casod among 
themselves like ordinary creatures, tfteir numbers were daily aug¬ 
mented by the souls of wicked men, of children still-born, of tt onien 
who died in childbed, and of persons killed in duels. The whole air 
was supposed to be full of them, and many unfortunate men and 
women drew them by thousands into their mouths and nostrils at 
every inspiration; and the demon.i, lodging in their bowels or other 
parts of their bodies, tormented them with pains and diseases of 
every kind, and sent them frightful dreams. St. Gregory of Nice 
relates a story of a nun U'ho forgot to say her henedicite mid make 
the sign of the cross beflfee slic sal down to supper, and wlio in eoii- 
sequunee swallowed n demon conrealed amongthe loaves of a lettuec. 
Most pt'rsons said the mimbcr of »the80 demons was so great that 
they could not be eotuited, but Wicrus asserted that they amounted 
to no more than aeven millions four hundred and five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-six; and that they were divided into seventy- 
two companies or battalions, to each of which there was a prince or 
captain. They could assume any shape they pleased. "When they 
w ere male, they were called incubi; and when female, sueeubi. 
They sometimes ifiade themselves hideous; and at other times tlicy 
assumed shapes of sucdi trauseendenl loveliness, that mortal eyes 
never saw beauty to compete with theirs. 

Although the devil and his legions could appear to mankind at any 
time, it wa.s generally understood that he preferred the night beta een 
Friday and Saturday^ If Satan himlclf appeared in human shape, 
he WHS never perfectly and in all respects like a man. He was cither 
too black or too white, too large or too small, or some of his iiinha 
were out of proportion to the rest of his body. Most eommoulj his 
feel were deformed, and he was obliged to curl up and conce.al his 
tail in some part of his habiliments ; for, take what shape he would, 
he could not got rid of that encumhnuiee. He sometimes changed 
himself into a tree or a river; and^upon one occasion he transformed 
himself into a barrister, as we learn from Wierusybook iv. chapter 9 . 
In the reign of Philippe le Bel, ke appeared to a monk in the shape 
of a dark man riding a tall black horse, tlfbn as a friar, afterwards 
as an ass, and finally as a coach-v.hccl. Instances are not rare in 
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which b> th he and his inferior demons have taken the form of hand¬ 
some young men, and, successfully concealing their tails, have mar¬ 
ried beautiful young women, who have had children by them. Such 
children were easily recognisable by tladif continual shrieking, by 
their requiring five nurses to suckle theni, and by their never grow¬ 
ing fat. 

All these demons were at the comnitind of any individual nho 
would give up his immortal soul to the prince of evil f<'r the privilege 
of enjoyinf: taeji t Tvioes for a stated period. The whai d or witch 
could Boi.a vbem fc execute the most difficult missions: whatever 
the witch coDimanded was performed, exc.ei)t it was a good action, 
in which case the order was disobeyed, and evil worked upon herself 
instead. 

At intervals, according to the pleasure of Satan, there was a 
general meeting of the demons and a’l the wiUihes. This meeting 
w as called the Sabbath, from its taking place on the Saturday or iin- 
aiediatcly after midnight on Fridays. These sabbaths were sometitnes 
aeld for one district, sometimes for another, and once at least every 
year it was held on the Brocken, or among other high momitains, as 
a general sabbath of the fiends for the whole of Christendom. 

The devil generally ohoss a place where four roads met as the 
secno of this a-ssembly, or if that was not convenient, the neighbour¬ 
hood of a lake. Upon this spot nothing would ever afterwards grow, 
as the hot feet of the demons and witches burnt the principle of fecun¬ 
dity from the earth, and rendered it barren for ever. When orders 
had been once issued for the mooting of the sabballi, all the w izards 
and witches who failed to at tend it were lashed by demons with a rod 
made of serpents or scorpions, as a punishment for tlieir inattention 
or want of punctuality. 

In Franco and England the witehes were supposed to ride uni¬ 
formly upon broomsticks; but in Italy and Spain, the devil bim.self, in 
the shape of a goat, used to tranaport them on his back, which length¬ 
ened or shortened according to t'.< number of wAcbes be was desirous 
of accommodating. No witch, wuen proceeding to th© sabbath, could 
get oit by a door or window, were she to try ever so much. Their 
general mode of ingress w as by the keyhole, and of egress by the 
chimney, up which they flew, broom and all, with the greatest case. 
To prevent the absence of the witches from being noticed by their 
neighbours, some inferior demon was commanded to assume their 
shapes and lie in th«ir beds, feigning illness, until the sabbath was 
over. c • *, 

. When all the wizards and witches had arrived at the place of 
rendezvous, the infernal ce-emouies of the sabbath began. Satan, 
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having assumed his favourite shape of a large ho-goat, vitlMa face in 
front and another in his haunches, took his seat upon a throne i and 
all preHcnt. in succession, paid their respects to him, and kissed him in 
Ills face behind. This donc,Se appointed a master of tlie ceremonies, 
in co^lpn^y with whom he made a personal examination of all the 
wizards and witches, to see wliethor they had the secret mark about 
them by which they were stamped as the devil’s own. This mark 
was always insensible to pain. Those who had not }»3t been marked, 
received the mark from the master of the ceremonies, the devil at 
tlie same time bestowing nicknames upon them. This done, they all 
began to sing and dance in the most furious manner, until some one 
arrived who was anxioue to be admitted into their society. They 
were then silent for a n hil<!, until the new-comer had denied his sal¬ 
vation, kissed the devil, spat upon the Bible, and sworn obedience to 
him in all things. Tliey th''u liegaii dancing again with all their 
might, and singing tliese words, 

" Alct^rcinos, Alef^enios! 

<ju8 g(mt« VH tondxuot l‘* 

In the. course of an hour or two they generally became wearied 
of this violent exercise, and then they all sat down and recounted the 
evil deeds they had done since thoir last meeting. Those who had 
not been malicious and mischievous enough towards tlxeir fellow- 
ercatures, received personal chastisement from Satan himself, who 
flogged them with thorns or scorpions till they were covered with 
blood, and unable to sit or stand. 

When this ceremony was concluded, they were all amused by a 
dance of toads. Tbousands of these creatures sprang out of the earth, 
and standing on their liind legs, danced, while the devil played the 
bagpipes or the truuiprt. These toads were all endowed with the 
faculty of speech, and entreated the witches to reward them with tho 
flesh of unbaptised babes for their exertions to give them pleasure. 
Tho witches promised compliance, devil bade them rcmenlbt^r 
to keep their word', and then stamping his foot, caused all the 
toads to sink into the earth in an instant. Tlie place being thus 
eloai’ed, preparation was made for the banquet, where all nitmner 
of disgusting things were served up and greedily devoured by the 
demons and witches; although the latter were sometimes regaled 
with choice meats and expensive wines from golden plates md 
crystal goblets; but they wore never thus favoured unless they had 
done an cilraordinary number of evil deeds since the last period of 
meeting. ; • • 

After the feast, they began dancing sgaiu; but sutflt as had no 
relish for any more exercise in that way, amused themseiees by mock* 
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ing the L "ily sacrament of hajitism. For this imvpose, the toads were 
again called up, and sprinkled with filth} water; the doril making 
the sign of the cross, and all the witches calling out, •' In nvvihw 
Palricd, Arayueanu Fetrica, ayora! tyo-aFahniia, juuando 
yowe ynits yousita!” whieli meant, ‘ In the name of I'utrick, 
I’etrick of Aragon, now, now, all our ills are over!" 

When the devil wished to be pnrticuiarly amused, he made the 
witches strip ofl‘ their clothes and dance before liini, Vach with a eat 
tied round her i and anothersdangling flom her body iu form of 
a tail. T ilt, the c ek erew, they all disappeared, and the sabbath 
was ended. 

This is a snuimary of the belief w hich prevailed for numy centuries 
nearly all over Europe, and wlneli i.s fur from eradicated even at this 
day. It was varied in some, respects in several countries, but the 
main points were tiic same in Franco, (i 'rinany, Greift Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and the fai- iSorth of Kuroiie. 

The early annals of I'riince abound with stories of supposed sor¬ 
cery, but it was not until tlio time of (tlmrlemagne that the crime 
acquired any great imporlanee. " Thi.s monarch," says M. Jules 
Garinct,* " had several times given order, that all necromancers, as¬ 
trologers, and witelies should he driven from Ills states; but us tlio 
number of criiiiiiiaks augmented ilaily, be found it neecssary at last 
to resort to severer measures. 1 n coiisequonce, be published several 
edicts, which way be found at leugtli in the Capitulaire de Jialuae, 
By these, every sort of uiugie, enehimlmeiit, and witchcraft was for¬ 
bidden ; and the punishment of deatli decreed against those who in 
any way evoked tlie. devil, compounded love-philtors afilieted either 
mail or woman with barrenness, troubled the atmosphere, e-veited 
tempests, destroyed the fruits of the earth, dried up the milk of 
cows, or tormented their fellow-creatures with sores ami diseases. 
All persons found guilty of exercising thc'se e,\eerahle arts wen’ to 
bo executed immediately ipon i iuvii tioii, that the earth might he 
rid of the burden and curse of tl e’.r jiresouco; tfnd those oven wlio 
consulted them might also he puiii.shed with death.”t 

After ibis time, prosecutions for wilchcraft. are continually men¬ 
tioned, especially by the French liistoriaus. It was a crime imputed 
with so much ease, and repelled with so much ditlieuHy, *lhat the 

* IliiioWt de la Magie en Frauee. Koix dc la hcuoiulc riu.‘C» p. 29. 
t M. Michaud, in his llietot'y qf the M. Guin^cu^, in Wn LUerarg <\f 

Half, and some other criti<s(, have objected to Thaku*:; pmn, limt he hu« idtrilKitcd to the 
Crusaders a belief in ma^c, w^i^:h did exist tst tlul time. If these critics hud referred 

•10 the edicts of Cluirteuiai^c, tUvy would have sAn tliat Tasso was right, and that a dis> 
posUlon too eager to spy out injpfrfecUons in mgreat work was 1ca<Uug thenisulves into 
errcff. 
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powerful, whenever they wanted to ruin^the weak, and c(^d fix no 
other imputation upon them, had only to accuse them of witchcraft 
to ensure their destruction.. Instances in which this crime was made 
the pretext for the most rie'ent persecution, botli of individuals and 
of communities, whose real offences were purely political or religious 
must be familiar to every reader. The extermination of the Stedinger 
m 1234, of the Templars from 1307 to 1313, the execution of Joan 
of Arc in 142fl, and the unhappy scenes of Arraj in 1459, are the 
most prominent. The first of the^e is perhaps the least known, hut 
is not among the least remarkable. The following account, from 
Dr. Kortilm’s interesting history* of the republican confederacies of 
the middle ages, will shew the horrible convenience of imputations 
of witchcraft when royal or priestly wolves wanted a pretext for a 
quarrel with the sheep. 

The I’riesltoders, inhabiting the district from the Weser to the 
Zuyderseo, had long been oelehiatod for their attachment to freedom 
and their successful struggles in its defence. As early as the eleventh 
century they had formed a general confederacy against the encroach¬ 
ments of the Normans and the Saxons, which was divided into seven 
ivelanda, holding annually a diet under a large oak-tree at Aurich, 
near the Upstalboom. Here they managed their own affairs, without 
the control of the clergy and ambitious nobles who surrounded them, 
to the great scandal of the latter. They already had true notions of 
a representative government. The deputies of the people levied the 
necessary taxes, deliberated on the affairs of the community, and per¬ 
formed, in their simple and patriarchal manner, nearly all the fimc- 
tlons of the rejjrcsentutive assemblies of the present day. Tinally, 
theArebbishop of Bremen, togetherwith theCount of Oldenburg and 
other neighbouring pot entates, fomied a league against that section 
of the Frieslanders known by the name of the Stedinger, and suc¬ 
ceeded, utter harassing them and sowing dissensions among them for 
many years, in bringing them und^r the yoke. But the Stedinger, 
devotedly attaohodsto their ancient laws, by which they had attained 
a degree of civil and religious liberty very uncommon in that age, did 
not submit without a violent struggle. They arose in insurrection 
in the year 1204, in defence of the ancient customs of their country, 
rcfusedlw pay taxes to the feudal chiefs or tithes to the clergy—who 
Lad forced themselves into their peaceful retreats—and- drove out 
many of tlieir oppressors. For a period of eight-and-twenty year* 
the brave Stedinger continued fhe struggle sin|(lc-handcd against the 
forces of the Archbishops of Bremeuiand the Counts of Oldenburg, 
and destroyed, iu tlie year 123^ the strong castle of Slutterberg, neai^ 
* 4«r/lrtUtidl»^k$nS^d9 «» MUUMter, Ton Dr. F. korti^Q. 1937* 
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Delmentiv/wt, built by tbeilatter nobleman aa a position from which 
he could send out Lis maraadem to plunder and destroy the posses¬ 
sions of the peasantry. j 

The invincible courage of these pooifpeop-e proving too strong for 
their oppressors to cope with by the ordinary means of warfare, the 
Archbishop of Bremen applied to Pope G"'*gory IX. for hie B])irilual 
aid against them. That prelate entered cordially intc the cause, and 
launching forth his anathema gainst the Stedingerheretics and 
witches,,c if. uraped U1 (rue believers to assist in their extermination. 
A large body of thieves and fanatie.s broke into their i ountry in the 
year 1233, kili ng and burning wherever they went, and not sparing 
either women or children, Uic siek or the aged, in their rage. The 
Stedinger, however, rallied in great force, routed their invaders, and 
killed in battle llieir lender, Count Burckhardt of Oldenburg, with 
many inferior chieftains. 

Again tlie pope w as applied to, and a crusade against the Stedinger 
was preaclicd in all that part of Germany. The pope WTotc to alt the 
bishoiw and leaders of the faithful an exhortation to arm, to root out 
from the land those abominable witches and wizards. " The Sted- 


inger, ' said his holiness, “ seduc-'d By the devil, have abjured ail the 
laws of God and man, slandered the Church, insulted the holy sacra¬ 
ments, consulted witches to raise evil spirits, shed blood like water, 
taken the lives of priests, and eoneoeted an infernal scheme to projia- 
gate the worship of the devil, whom they adore under the name of 
Asmodi. The devil appears to them in different shapes,—sometimes 
as a goose or a duck, and at otliers in the figure of a pale black-eycd 
youth, with a melancholy aspect, whose embraer fills their hearts 
with eternal liatred against the holy Cliurch of Christ. This devil 


presides at their sabbaths, when they all kiss him and dance around 
him. lie then envcdopcs them in total darkness, and they all, male 
ami female, give them.seivcs itp to the grossest and most disgusting 
debauchery." * 

In consequence of these Jitters of the popJ, the emperor of Ger- 
mat^, Frederic 11., also proiiounced Lis ban against them. The 
Bishops of Katzebourg, Lulteek, Osnabriiek, Munster, and Minden 
took up arms to exterminate them, aided by the Duke of Brabant, 
the Counts of Holland, of Cloves, of the Mark, of Oldenburg, of Eg- 
mond, of Dicst, and many other powerful nobles. An army of forty 
tliousand men was soon collected, which marched, under the com¬ 
mand of the Dukeof Brabijpt, into the country of the Stedinger. The 
latter mustered vigorcusly <n defence of their lives and liberties, but 
oould raise no greater forci', incli'ding every man capable of bearing 
arms, than eleven thousand man, to cope against the overwhelming 
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numbers of their foe. Tliey fought with^he energy of de pair, but 
nil in Tain. Eight thousand of them were slain on the field of battle; 
the whole race was exterminated; and the enraged conquerors scoured 
the country in all dircotiouV slcsw the women and children and old 
men, drove- away the cattle, tired the woods and cottages, and made 
a total waste of the land. 

Just as absurd and ofiectual was tlie charge brought agaiijst the 
Templars iu 1307, when they had rendered themselves obnoxious to 
the potentates and prelacy of CliVistendom. Their wealth, their 
power, tlicir pride, and their insolence had raised up enemies on 
every side; and every sort of accusation was made against them, but 
failed to work their overthrow, until the terrible cry of witchcraft 
was let loose upon tliem. This elTeeled its ohjeet, and the Templars 
w ere extirjiated. Tlicy were aeeuspcl of having sold their souls to the 
devil, and of celebrating all file infernal mysteries of the witches’ 
sabbath. It was pretended that, when they admitted a novice into 
their order, they forced him lo i-tnounco his salvation and curso 

Jesus Christ; that they 
then made him submit to 
many unholy and disgust¬ 
ing eereinouies, and forced 
him to kiss the superior on 
the cheek, the navel, and 
the breech, and spit three 
times upon a crueilix; that 
all the members were for¬ 
bidden to have eonr exion 
with women, but might 
givetliemselves upwithout 
restraint to every spooios 
of unmentionable debauch¬ 
ery; that when by any 
mischance a Templar in¬ 
fringed this order, itrtd a 
child was born, the whole 
order mot, and tossed it 
about like a shutllecook 
from one to the other until 
it expired; that they then 
roasted it by a slow fire, 
aqd with too fat which 
trickled from it anointed the hair and beard of a large image of the 
devil. It was also said that when one of the knights died, his body 




was bun into a powder, q iJ then mixed wit’’ wine and dniuk by 
every member of tbo order. Kiilip IV., ’vlio, to exercise Lis own 
implacable Latrocl, invented, to all pro^’ ility, the greater part of 
these charges, issued orders for the iinm .lirito arrest of all tbel'em- 
plars in his dominions. The pope afterivaids took np thecinse with 
almost as mneli fervour as the king of Fra ; ! 0 ; and m every part of 
Europe the Templars wore thrown into pr son, and th. 'r goods and 
estates coulisvatcd. Hundreds of them, nhen put to tiu ”.ick, con¬ 
fessed oven i’le moet oreposterous of tlie charges against (lunn, and 
by so doing ini -easea the popular clamour and the hopes of their ene- 
inics. It is true that, when removed from the rack, they denied all 
they had previously confessed) hut this circumstance only incroused 
the outcry, and was numbered as an additional crime against tliem. 
Tlicy were considered in a worse light than before, and conilemncd 
forthwith to the flames as relapsed here'-ics. Fifty-nine of these un¬ 
fortunate victims were‘all burned together by a slow fire in a field in 
tlic suburbs of Paris, protesting to the very last moment of their lives 
their innoeenee of the crimes imputed to them, and refusing to accept 
of pard 'I upon eondition of acknowledging themselves guilty. Simi¬ 
lar scenes were' enacted in the provimHi..; and for four years liardly 
a monlh passed without witnessing the execution of one ot more of 
these unhappy men. Finally, in 1313, the last scene of this tragedy 
elosod by the burning of the Grand-Master, Jncgiies de Molay, and 
his companion Gay, the commander of Normandy. Any thing more 
atrocious it is impossible to conceive,—-disgriieeful alike to the moii- 
arch who originateil, Ike iiope who supported, and the agi' wliieb 
tolerated the monstrous iniquity. That the malice . f a few could 
invent such a charge is a humiliating thought for the lover of 
his species; but that millions of mankind should credit it is still 
more so. 

The e.xeeution of Joan of Arc is the next most notorious example 
whicu jbistory affords us of the impute tion of witchcraft against a poli¬ 
tical enemy. Instances of similar persecution, iS which this crime 
was 'node the pretext for the gratification of political or religious 
halrt-'l, /::tight be multiplied to a great extent. But it is better to pro¬ 
ceed at once to the considcratiou of the bull of Pope Innocent, tlic 
torch that set fire to the long-laid train, and caused so fearful an 
explosion over the Christian world. It will bo necessary, however, to 
go back for some years anterior to tljat event, the better to under¬ 
stand the motives that influenced the Church in the promulgation of 
that fearful document. * *, 

* Towards the close of the fourteenth and beginuing of the fifteenth 
century, many witches were oumed in different parts of Europe. As 
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a nataral conaoqne&ce of the severe peraeontion, the crim or (he 
pretenders to it, incrcuscd. Those who foknd themselves u«eused and 
threatened with the jienaltip, if they happened to be persons of a bad 
and malicious disposition, Vished they had the power imputed to 
them, that they might be revenged upon their persecutors. Numer. 
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ous instances are upon record of half-crazed persons being found niut- 
tcriug the spells which wc.rc supposed to raise the evU one. When 
religion and law alike recognised the crime, it is no wonder that the 
weak in reason and the strong in imagination, especially when they 
were of a nervgus teinperaincut, fancied themselves endued with the 
terrible powers of whicli -all the world were si>cakiiig. The belief of 
their neighbours did not lag behind their ovrn, and execution was the 
si)ecdy consequohee. 

As the fear of witchcraft increased, the Catholic clergy strove to 
fix the imputation of it upon those religious sects, the pioneers of the 
lleformation, who‘began about tliis time to be formidable to the 
(’Imreh of Home. If a charge of heresy could not ensure their de- 
slnictioii, that of sorcery and witchcraft never failed. In the year 
1460, a devoted congregation of the Waldensos at Arras, who used to 
rt'pair at night to worship God in their own manner in solitary }>lace«, 
fell victims to an accusation of sorcery. It was rumoured in Arras 
that in the desert places to which they retired the devil appeared be¬ 
fore them in human form, and read from a large book bis laws and 
ordinances, to which they all promised obedience ; that he then dis¬ 
tributed money and food among them, to bind them to his service?"*-' 
which douc, they gave themselves up to every species of lewdness tad 
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debaucS 'ry. TJponthcs( ’umours gevernli^i-editablc persons m Arras 
■were seized and imprisoned, together trifb a number of decrepit and 
• idiotic old women. The rack, thatconv nientinstrament for waking 
the accused con fess anything, was of co,) »e put in reciuisition. Mon- 
strclet, in his (dironicle, says that they'll.ore tortured uniil some of 
them admitted the truth of the whole ac usntions. and said, besides, 
that they had seen and recognised in their nocturnal, isemblies many 
persons. f j iink , many prelates, seigneurs, gorerno,.- of hailliagcs, 
anil mayor; of i.n,, s, being snob names as the c.raminerb had them¬ 
selves suggested to the victims. Several who had been thns in formed 
against were thrown into prison, and so horribly tortured, that reason 
lied, and in their ravings of pain they also confessed their midnight 
meetings with the devil, and the oaths they had taken to servo him. 
Upon these confessions judgment was pronounced. The poor old 
women, as usual in such cases, were hanged and burned in the market¬ 
place ; the more wealthy delinquents were allowed (o escape upon 
payment of large sums. It was soon after universally rdcogiiiscd that 
these trials had been conducted in the most odious manner, and that 
thejiniges had motives of private vengeance againslmany of themore 
influential persons w ho bed been imidlcatcd. Tlie parliament of Paris 
afterwards declared the senteniro illegal, and the judges iniquitous ; 
but its arret was too late to be of service even to those who had paid 
the fine, or to punish the authorities who had misconducted them¬ 
selves, for it .vas not delivered tintil thirty-two years after the execu¬ 
tions had taken place. 

In the mean time, accusations of witehoraft spread rapidly in 
France, Italy, and Germany'. Strange to say, the' although in the 
lirst instance cliiefly directed against heretics, the latter were as firm 
believers in the crime as even the Catholics themselves. In after 
times we also find that the Lulhcraus and Calvinists became grealer 
witeh-burners than ever the Ilomanists Imd been, so dcejily was Iho 
prejudice rooted. Evoiy othe% point of belief was in dispute, but 
that was considered by every ; ent to lie as w*ll established as the 
authenticity of the Scriptures cr the existence of a God. 

i.i.t at this early period of the epidomio the persecutions were 
directed by the heads of the Catholic Church. The spread of heresy 
betokened, it was thought, the coming of Antichrist. Florimond, in 
his work concerning Antichrist, exposed the secret of these prose¬ 
cutions. He says: “ All who have aflbrded ns some signs of the 
approach of Antiehrwt agree that tSe increase of sorcery and witch¬ 
craft is to distinguish 'Ac meJancholY period of his advent ; and was 
ever age so afflicted as ohrs f The seats destined for criminals in 
our courts of justice are blackened with persons accused of this guilt. 

TOt. II. 2S 
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There arc not judges enough to try them. \ Our dungeons gorged 
with them. No day jmsH(!S tliat we do not render our tribunals bloody 
by the dooms which wo jjr'fcouneo. or in which we do not return to 
our homes diseouiitenancedlnrl territied at the horrible confessions 
whi(h we liavc heard. And* he devil is aeeounled so good a master, 
that we cannot commit so gi’cat a number of his slaves to the fliunes 
but what there jihall arise from their ashes a sutficient number to siij)- 
jdy their place.” * 

h'lorimond hero spolce the general 0 ])inion of the Church of Rome; 
but. it never suggested itself to the mind of any person engiiged in 
these trials, that if it were indeed a devil who raised up so jrmny new 
witches to till the phiees of those' consumed, it wa.sno other Ilian one 
in tlu'ir own employ—the devil of j)oi'.seenliou. But so it was. 'J'he 
more they burned, the mori! tliv^y found to burn, until it Iieeame a 



?onimon prayer with women in the luimbler walks of life, that they 
might never live to grow old. Tt was sufficient to be aged, poor, and 
half-crazed, to ensure death at the stake or the scaffold. 
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In t.,e year 1487 tlieie waa a severe sform in Switicrland, which 
laid waste the country for fourmilosaroi- id Constance. Twowretched 
old women, whom the popular voice^'j ,•! h ag accuRod of witchcraft, 
were arrested on the preposterouB chaT ,'c 'f having raised '. ’ue tempest. 
The rack was displayed, and the two ji' )r creatures were extended 
upon it. In reply to various questions from their ' rmentors, tL<‘y 
owned ii' tiicir agony that they wore in the constant of meeting 
the devil: that J- v had sold their souls to him; anu that at their 
comma ul iu had .aised the tempest. Upon this in.iane and blns- 
pUeraous charge they were condemned to die. In the criminal regis¬ 
ters of Constance tliere i lands against the name of each the simple 
but significant pnrasi", ■* run viHa ei cumhuHa." 

This ease and hundreds of others were duly reported to the eecle- 
siastisal powers. There happened at that lime to be a pontiff at tin 
head of the Church who Lad givmi much of Lis attention to the suh 
ject of witchcraft, and who, with the intention of rooting out llu 
supposed crime, did more to increase it than any other man that ever 
lived John Ikptisl Cilio, elected to the papacy in 1'18,5, under the 
designation hf Jnno'ciit VIIT., wa.st',ncerely alarmed at the iiumhi'r 
of w itches, and launched forth his terrible manifesto ngaiiist Ihcm. In 
bis celebrated bull of 1488, ho c.allod the nations of Jliiropc to the 
rescue of the Church of Christ uiion earth, imperilled by the arhsof 
Satan, and set forth the horrors that bad reached his ears; how tlint 
numbers of both sexes hud intercourse with llie infernal liemis; how 
by their sorceries they afflicted both man and beast; how they 
hligliled the marriage-bed, destroyed the birtlis o*” women and the 
increase of cattle : and how they blasted the com on the ground, the 
grnpe.s of the vineyard, the fruits of the trees, and (ho herbs of the 
field. In order that criminals so atrocious might no longer pollute 
the earth, he ai)pointed inquisitors iu every country, armed with tho 
apitttolie power to convict aud^mni.sh. 

Itwasriow' that the W'VVcA A'jnjn, jiroperlyso called, may be said 
to have fairly eommcni^cd. Immedialelv acluss ofimm sjjrang U]) in 
E>it j e. who made it the sole business of their lives to discover mid 
burn the witches. Sprenger, in Germany, was tho most oelehrated 
of these national scourges. In his notorious woi'k, the Malleus Male- 
Jkarum, ho laid down a regular form of trial, and appointed a course 
of examination by which the inquisitors in other countries might best 
discover the guilty.. The questiorfi, which were always enforced by 
torture, were of the i,.oft nlwnrd and disgusting nature. The inqui¬ 
sitors were required to ask vhe susfioctod whether they had midnight 
meetings with tho dovilP wh.ther they attended the witches’ sabbath 
on the Brocken P whether they had tlieir familiar spirits P whether 
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they could raise whirlwinds and call dc>wn the lightning P and 
whether they had had sexual intercourse with Satan? 

Straightway the inquisitocs set to work: Cumanus.in Italy,burned 
forty-one poor women in onp\»rovince alone; and Sprenger, in Ger 
many, bnrnoJ a number whiwi can never be ascertained correctly, 
but wliich, it is agreed on all hands, amounted to more than five 
hundred in a ye4r. The great resemblance between J-he confessions 
of tlie unhappy victims was regarded as a new proof of the existence 
of the crime. Hut this is not astonishing. The same questi‘,ns from 
tlie Maliens Multfirarum were put to them all, and torture neverfailed 
to educe the answer required by the inquisitor. Numbers of people, 
whose imnginations were lilled with these liorrors, went further in the 
way of confession tlian even their tormentor's anticipated, in the hope 
that they would thereby he savcil from the rack, and put out of their 
misery at once. Some eoufcssi d that they had had children by the 
devil; but no one who had ever been a mother gave utterance to such 
a front ic imagining, even in the extremity ofher anguisli. The eliild- 
leas only confessed it, and wore burned instauter as unworthy to live. 

For fear tlie zeal of the enemie.s of Satan should cool, successive 
))opos appointed new commissions. *■' One was apjiointed by Alexander 
VI. in 1491, another by Leo N. in 1521, and a third hy Adrian VI. 
in 1522. They were all armed with the same powers to hunt out and 
destroy, and executed tlieir fearful functions but too rigidly. In 
Geneva alone five hundred persons wore burned in the years 1516 and 
1516,nnder the title ofProtestant witches. It would apjiear that their 
chief crime was heresy, and their witchcraft merely an aggravation. 
Bartolomeo do Spina has a list still more fearful, lie informs us 
Hull in the year 1524 no less than a thousand persons sufl'ercd death 
for witchcraft in the district of Como, and that for several years after¬ 
wards the average nunihor of victims exceeded a hnrulrod annually. 
One inquisitor, llcmigius, took great credit to himself for hav'ug, 
during fifteen years,•convicted and burned nine hundred. 

In France, about the year 1520, fires for the execution of witches 
blazed in almost every town. BauiEUS, in bis Dialogues of Wjf ehcs, 
lays they were so numerous that it would be next to impossible to 
tell the number of there. So deep was the thraldom of the human 
mind, that the friends and relatives of tBo accused parlies looked on 
and approved. The wife or sister of a murderer might sympathise in 
his fat e, but the wives and husba.jds of sorcerers and witches had no 
pity. The trutli is, tliat pity waa dangqi-ous, for it was thought no one 
could have compassion on tho'sufferings of a witch who was not a 
dabbler in sorcery: to have wept for a witch would have insured 
the stake, lu some districts, however, the exasperation of the people 
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broke oi *;, in spite of superstition. The inquisitor of a rural town¬ 
ship in Piedmont burned the victims so .■’ontifuDy and so fast, that 
there was not a family in the place wiii h did not lose a member. 
The people at last arose, and the .ii^nii. itor was but U?.' happy to 
escape from the country with whole I mi.i. The archbishop of the 
diocese jiroceeded afterwards to the trial of such as tl- inquisitor had 
left in prison. 

Some of the e' arges were sq utterly preposterous that, the poor 
wreiehe. wl -e at o..co liberated; others met a harder, but the u.sual 
fate. Some of them were accusett of having joined the wilehes' danco 
at midnight under a blasted oak, where they had been seen by credit¬ 
able pcojilc. The husbands o. several of these w omen (two of whom 
were young and beautiful) swore positively that at the lime stated 
theirwives were comfortably asleep intlieir arms; but it was all invaiii. 
Their word was taken, but the archbisJiop told tliem they hud been 
deceived by the devil and their 
own senses. It was true they 
might have had the semhluuce 
of their wives in their beds, but 
the originals were far away at 
the devil’s dance under the 
oak. The honest follows were 
confounded, and their wives 
burned forthwith. 

In the year 1561, five poor 
women of Verneuil were ac¬ 
cused of transforming them¬ 
selves into cats, and in that 
shape attending the sabbath 
of the fiends—prowling around 
Satan, who presided ovc- tlieir 
in the form of a goat, and danc¬ 
ing, to amuse him, upon his 
hra'’ They were found guilty, 
and bumod.* 

In 1664, three wizards and 
a witch appeared before the 
Presidents Salverl and B’Av- cuicLLs, u. 

anton: they coiifesaod, w'hen 
extended on the raci, Uiwttliay 

anointed the sheep-pensinfernal unguents to kui the sheep; 
that they attended the sab. ath, where they saw a great black goat, 

• Bodin, ; Gsriuct, p, 126; Anii-dmon d€ Strelitr, p. 366, 
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whioli upoke to them, and made them kiss him, eaub holding a lighted 
eondle in his iiaud nhile lie performed the ceremony, 'rhej^were all 
executed at Poictiers. • 


Iti 1671 the celebrated soberer Trois Echellcs was burned in the 
Place dcGrSve in Paris. He c<Vfessed, in the presence of CharlesIX., 
and of the Marshals de Montmorency, De Jtetz, and the Sieur du 
Mazille, pjiysieiiyi to the king, that he could i)erforra the most woii- 
d(;rful things hy the aid of a devil to whom ho had solo himself. He 
rieserihed at great length the saturnalia of the fiends," the sacrifices 
which they offered up. the debaucheries they committed With the 
young and handsome witches, and the various modes of preparing 
the infernal unguent for blighting eattle. He said he had upuards 
of twelve hundred aeeompliecs in the erimo of witchcraft in various 
parts of Praiiee, whom he iiaim .1 to the king, and many of whom 
wiTc afterwards arrested and suffered execulion. 


At Hole, two years aftervvanls. (lilies (iavnier, a native of Lyons, 
was indicted for being aluiip-gafut. (jrman-wolf, and for prowling in 
that shape about the country atiiight todevour little cbihlroii. The 
indictment against him, as read by Heuri tlaimis, doctor of laws and 
eotinsellor of the king, was to the c‘I'ect that he, Gilles Garjiior, had 
seized uj)on a iittlo girl, twelve years of age, whom he drew into a 
vineyiu-d and there killed, partly with his teeth and partly nilh his 
hands, seeming like wolf's paws; that from thence lie trailed her 
hleeding body along the ground with his teeth into the wood of La 
Serre, where he ate the greatest portion of her at one meal, and 
carried the remainder homo to his wife; that upon another oeeasiim, 
eight days before tbo festival of All iSaiuts, bo was seen to seize an¬ 
other child in his teeth, and would have devoured her hud she not 


been rescued by the country people, and that the said child died a 
few days afterwards of the injuries he had iiidieled ; that tiftoeii days 
after the same festival of All Saints, being again in the shape o,f a 
wolf, ho devoured a boy thirteen ycats of age, having previously toi ii 
oll'hislegiuidtliigh with his teeth, and hid them away for his breuk- 
fiisl on the morrow. He Was furthermore indicted for giving w ny to 
the siunc diabolical and tmiiatural propensities eveu in his shape of a 
mail; ami that he had strangled a boy in a wood with the intention 
of eating him, which crime ho would have effected if ho had not bccu 
seeu by the neighbours and prevented. 

Gilles Gamier was put to ther^ek after fifty witnesses had deposed 
against him. He confessed every thing that wria laid to his charge. 
He was thereupon brought back into the presence of hit j udges, when 
Hr. Camus, in the name of the parliament of Hble, prpnounoed the 
following sentence: 
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«■' I’cing that Gillee Ganiipr lias, hy f'le toslimony of crcJiblo 
«itnessi , and by his own s|iont.anooa8 ct ni'oasion, boon proved guilty 
of the iilHiiuiiiable crimes of lyeautUr >y and vvitelieraft, this court 
condemns him, the said (lilies, to bi bis Jay taken in a cart from 
this si»ot to the place of execution, act, j npanied by the executioner 
(infii/re cxA-uteur de la liaiitv Jastice)] icre he. by the said execu¬ 
tioner, shall be tied to a stuki'and burned alive, ai..’ Umt his ashes 
be then scattered to the winds. The court further condemns him, 
tin- ss'.d Giiles, *hc coats of Miis prosecution. 

“ Given .'t D6ie, this 18th ihiy of Janmiry 1573. " 

In 1578. the parliament of i’ari.s was occupied for several days 
with the trial of a wan .lamed .Jacques Kollcl. lie also w as found 
ijuilly of being a loujt-t/tirou, and in that shape devouring a lit tie boy. 
He was burnt alive in the Place de (Jreve. 

In 1579. so much alarm wa-s exc’ted in the neighbourhood of 
Mcluu by the increase of witches and /oiip-i/amus, that a council was 
held to devise some measures to stay the evil. A decree was passed 
that all witches and eon.sultors with w itches should lie punished w ith 
death : and not only t ho.se, but fortune-tellers and eon jurors of every 
kind. The parliament of Itouen took up the .same question in Ihe 
following year, and deei'ced lha.1 Ihe po.ssession of a (/I’imuhr, or hook 
of spells, was sufficient evidence of witchcraft, and that all persons 
ou whom such hooks were found should In' burned alive. Three 
councils wore hold in difl'erent purls of J'Vance in the yiair ISHII, all in 
relation to the same subject. The jiarliamoid. of Hordcaiix issiicj 
strict injunctions to all curates and clergy whalever lo use reilouhhsl 
efforts to root out the eriiiie of witchcraft. I'hc pi, banieiit of Tours 
was equally perciiiplory, and feared the judgments of an offended (lod. 
if all these dealers with the devil were not swept from the I'aeo of I he 
laud. The parliament of Rheiina was partienlarly severe against the 
noucurs d'aigiiiUeUc, or " tyers of Ihe knot”—people of bolli sexes 
who took pleasure in pivventing lb.; eonsmmmition of marriage, that 
they might eouiiteraet the ccmmanil of God lo»our first parents to 
iu'-reasc and multiply. This parlimncni h<>ld it to be sinful to wear 
amu>- .s to preservo from witchcraft; and that this ]irac( ice wight not 
be continued within its jurisdiction, drew up a form of exorcism, 
which would more effectually defeat the agents of the devil, .and put 
them to flight. 

A case of witchcraft, which created a great sensation in its day, 
occurred in 1588, at^i village in the mountains of Auvergne, about 
two leagues from Api hoii. ‘A genljeman of that place being at his 
window, there passed a faic.id of his who had hw-n out hunting, and 
who was then retaming to iii» ov n house. The gentleman asked his 
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fricnil wliat sport ho had had; upon which the latter informed him 
that he had been attacked^n the plain by a large and sar^c wolf, 
which lie had shot at withouS wounding, and that he had then drawm 
out liis hunting-knife and cuftoff the animal’s fore-paw as it sprang 
upon his neck to devour him.^ The huntsman upon this put his hand 
into his bag to pull out the paw, but was shocked to find that it was 
a woman's hand,,with a wedding-ring on the finger. The gentleman 
immediately recognised his wife’s ring, “ which,” says the indictment 
against her, “ made him begin to suspect some evil of her.” He im¬ 
mediately wont in search of her, and/ound her sitting by the fire in 
the kitchim, with her arm hidden underneath her apron. Ho tore off 
her apron with great vehemence, and found that she had no hand, 
and that the stump was even then bleeding. She was given into 
custody, and burnt at lliom, in i>roscnci' of some thousands of spec¬ 
tators.* 


In the midst of these executions, rare were the gleams of mercy. 
Few instances arc upon record of any acquittal taking place when tho 
crime was witcherafl. The discharge of fourteen persons by the par¬ 
liament of Paris, in the year 1589, is almost a solitary example of a 
return to reason. Fourteen pcrsor.s condemned to death for w itch- 
craft appealed against the judgment to tho parliament of Paris, which 
for political reasons had been exiled to Tours. The parliament named 
four commissioners—Pierre Pigray, the king’s surgeon, and Messieurs 
Lcroi, Kenard, and Falaist-au, the king’s physicians—to visit and 
examine these witches, and see whether they had the mark of tho 
devil upon them. I’igray, who relates tho eircum.slaiiee in his work 
on Surgery (boii. vii. chap. 10), says the visit was made in presence 
of two eCunsellors of the court. The wi<ehos wore all stripped 
naked, and the physicians examined their bodies very diligently, 
pricking them in all tho marks they could find to see whether they 
were insensible to pain, which was always considered a certain proof 
of guilt. They were, however, -verg sensible of the pricking, and 
some of them called out very lustily when the pins wore driven into 
them. ‘•'VVe found them,” continues Pierre Pigray, “to he very 
poor, stupid people, and some of them insane. Many of thoni were 
quite indiff'erent about life, and one or two of them desired death as 
a relief from their suirerings. Our opinion was, that they stood more 
in need of medioine than of punishment; and so wo reported to tho 
parliament. Tlicir case was thereupon taken into further eousidera- 
tiou ; and the parliament, after mature counsel amongst all the mem- 


• Tablior. See slio Boguvt, 2>itvmn aitr taa Sareiara ; and M. Julop Garinct, dliaialra 
ie la r> 
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berg, ordered the poor creatures to be sent to their homes, without 
inflietin,; any punishment upon them." 

Such was I he dreadful slate of Ital' Germany, and France during 
the sixteenth century, which was far ^ro.a being the w orst crisis of 
the popular madness with r<-gnrd to w iehcraft. Let us see what was 
the state of England during the sain * period. The lleformation, 
which in its progress had rooted out 8(' many error* stopped short at 
this, tiie greatest error of all. Luther and Calvin wore as firm be¬ 
lievers i’ witehci ift as Pope Ilinocent himself; and their followers 
shewet. themselves more zealous persecutors than the Komanists. 
l>r. Ilulchioson, in his work'on "Witchcraft, asserts that the mania 
manifested itself lah-r in England, and raged with less vijuletico 
than on the continent. The first assertion only is true; for though 
the persecution began later both in England and Scotland, its pro¬ 
gress was as fearful as elsewhere. 

It was not until more than fifty years after the issuing of the bull 
of Innocent VITI. that the higislaturc of England thought fit to make 
any more severe enaetnients agaiust sorcery than those already in 
o])( ration. The statute of 1511 was the first that specified the par- 
tieu’ar crime of witchcraft. At a l.iueh earlier period many persons 
had Bull'ered death fur sorcery, in addition to other oirences: but no 
exeeiitions took place for attending the witebes' sabbath, raising 
tempests, afflicting rattle with barrenness, and all the fantastic; trum¬ 
pery of the continent. Two statutes w ere passed in 1551; the fir.st 
relating to false prophecies, caused mainly, no doubt, by the imposi¬ 
tions of Elizabeth Parton, the holy maid of Kent, in 15;M; and the 
second against conjuration, w itcheraft, and sore rv. lint even Ibis 
enactment did not consider witeberaftas j>eiial in itself, and only con¬ 
demned to death those who, by means of spells, incaiitutions, or con¬ 
tracts witli tile devil, attempted the lives o[ their neighbonrs. The 
statute of Elizabeth, in 1603, at last recognised witchcraft us a crime 
oi" the liighe.st magnitude, wL^i cr exerted or not to the injury of tlie 
livi'S, limbs, ami posse-ssioi s o* lUc community. From that date the 
persecution may be fairly sail to have commenced in England. It 
r<'..jitd its climax in the early part of the seventeenth century, which 
was the hottest period of the mania all over Europe. « 

A few eases of witch persecution in the sixteenth century w ill 
enable the reader to form a more accurate idea of the progress of this 
great error than if he plunged at once into that busy period of its 
history when MaUhew Hopkins*aud his coadjutors exercised their 
infernal calling. Stvoral iastaacfs occur in England during the lat¬ 
ter years of the jcign,oi Elizabeth. At this time the public mind 
had become pretty famaiur with the details of the crime. Eishop 
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tfcwell, in his sermons before her majesty, used constantly to con 
elude them by a forvciit i)^.iyer that Bhoimightbo preserred froin 
witches. Upon one iiccusiol, in 1598, his words were, “It may 

please your grace to understand 
lliat witches and sorcerers with¬ 
in these last fotir years are mar¬ 
vellously increased within this 
your grace's realir. Your grace’s 
subjects pine awry even unto 
the death ; their colour fadeth -- 
th^lr flesh rottelh—their speech 
is benumbed—their seuses are 
bereft! I pray God they may 
never ]iraetiso further than upon 
the snhjed !'' 

Hy degrcje.s, an epidemic terror 
Ilf n itehcruft sjircad into the vib 
luges. In pro|iortiou as the doc¬ 
trine of the J’nritans took root, 
tliis dread increased, and, of 
course, brought perseeutiou in 
its train, nio Cliurch of Eng. 
land has claimed, and is entitled 
to tlm merit, of having been leas 
intlmmecd in these matters tiian any other sect of Christians ; but 
slill they were tainted with the superstition of the age. One of the 
most flagrant insl^neos of cruelty and delusion upon record W iis (;oii- 
simmialed under the authority of the Ohurch, and eommemoi'ated 
till a very late period by an annual lieiure at the University of 
Cainhridge. 

This is tlie eelohrated case of the witches of Warbois, who wei’c 
executed about thiriy-tvvo years sifter the passing of the statute of 
Elizabeth. Although -in the interval Imt ft-w trials are recorded, 
there is, unfortunately, hut loo mneli evidence to shew the extreme 
lerigdi to which the jiopular jirejudice w as carried. Many women 
lost their lives in every part of England without being brought to 
trial at all, from the injuries received at the hands of the people. 
The number of these can never be nseortaiued. 

The ease of the witches of Warbois merits to be detailed at 
length, not only from the imporlaSiee attached *^d it for so many 
years by tbo learned of the University , but from the singular 
absurdity of the evidence, upon w’liiehmen, aensiblc in all other re-, 
speots, could condemn their fellow'-creaturcs to the seaflbld. 
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The principal actorii in this strange dr;-ma wore the families oi 
Sir Samuel CroTimell and a Mr. ThrogC prton, both gentlemen of 
landed properly near Warbois in the e inty of Uuntingilon. Mr. 
Throgmorton had several daughters, sn c.dest of tvlioin .Mistiiass 
Joan, was an imaginative and nielaueho'v girl, whoso head vta.s lllli-d 
with stories of ghosts and witches. lTp< • one <<oi .isiou siie eimiieed 
to pass the cottage of one Mrs., or, as shi vvas called,, !oilier ciainnel, 
a very aged, a very poor, and a very ugly woman. Aloiher Simmel 
was sif*^ii’j t her < lor knitting,* with a black cap upon her head, 
when this .>ify young Indy passed, and taking her eyes from her 
work she Ira ked steadfastly at liei. Miistress Joan immediately 
fancied that she felt sudeten p uns in all her liinh.s, and from that day 
forth never ceased to tell Iut sisters, and every body about lur, that 
Motber Samuel had bew itched her. 'J'he> other eliildreii took uji 
the cry, and actually frightened tliem.selvos into Ills whenever tliey 
pas.sed within sight of this tiTi-ihie old woman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Throgmorton, not a w liit wiser than their children, 
beliciod all the absurd taler they had been told ; and laidy tVom- 
well, a gossip of Airs. I’hrogmorton, made hersi'lf very actice in the 
bu.siiuss, and determined to bring the witch to the ordeiil. The 
sapient Sir Samuel joined iu the scliemo; and the children, thus 
encouraged, gave loose reiii-s to their imagiuutious.w hieli seem lo have 
been of the liveliest. They soon invented a w hole host of et il spii il.s, 
and names for them besides, whieli they said were sent hj' Mother 
Samuel to torment tliem continually. Seven sjiirits espccadly, they 
said, were raised from hell by this w icked woman lo Ihrow them into 
fits ; and as the children were actually subject to their luotlier 
and her eommeres gave the more credit to (he story. 'I'he names 
of these, spirits were, “ hirst >Sinaek,” “ Second Siuaek," “ Third 
Smack," “Uliic," “Catch," " llarduaiue," and “I’luek.” 

'I'hroginorton, the father, was so pestered by tlie.se idle fancies, 
and yet so well inclined to bej*'ve them, that ho marched valiantly 
forth to the hut where ArotlierSi inuel re.sided tfllh her Imsbuud and 
dau"’ ter, and dragged her fonably into his own gri.und.s. Lady 
Cromwell, Airs. Throgmorton, and the girls were in waiting, armed 
with long pins lo prick the witch, and see if tlnw could dwiw blood 
from her. Lady Cromwell, who seems to have been the most violent 
of the party, lore tlm old woniun’s cap oil' her head, and plucking 
out a handful of her grey hair, gave it to -Mr.s. Throgiitprton to burn, 
as a ebarm which wr«ld preserve tliem all from her future machina¬ 
tions. It was no wonder tWal the^poor creature, subjected to this 
rough usage, should givw vent to ejj involuntary curse upon her tor¬ 
mentors She did so, and her .ui'so was never forgotten. Her hair 
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howorcr, was supposed to a grand spsei^c, and she was allowed to 
depart, half dead w ith tei?^or and ill-usage. For more than a year 
tlie families of Cromwell and Throgmorton continued to persecute 
her, and to assert that her imps afflicted them with pains and fits, 
turned Ihc milk sour in thc^x pans, and prevented their cow's and 
ewes from bearing. In the midst of those fooleries. Lady Cromwell 
was taken ill a^d died. It was then remembered that her death 
had taken place exactly a year an^ a quarter since she was cursed 
by Mother Samuel, and that on several occasions she had .dreamed 
of the witch and a black cat, the latter being of course the arch¬ 
enemy of mankind himself. 

Sir Samuel Cromwell now conceived himself bound to take more 
energetic measures against the sorceress, since he bad lost bis wife by 
her means. The year and a quarter and the black cut n ere proofs 
positive. All the neighboiurs had taken uj) the cry of witchcraft 
against Mother Samuel; and her personal appearance, unfortunately 
for her the very ideal of ijhat a witch ought to be, increased the popu¬ 
lar suspicion. It would appear that at last the poor woman believed, 
even to her own disadvantage, that she was what every body repre¬ 
sented her to be. Being forcibiy brought into Mr. Throgmorton’s 
house, when his daughter Joan was in one of her customary fits, she 
was commanded by him and Sir Samuel Cromwell to expel the devil 
from the young lady. She was told to repeat her exorcism, and to 
add, “ As I am a witch, and the causer of Lady Cromwell’s death, 
I charge thee, fiend, to come out of her!” She did as was required 
of her; and moreover confessed that her husband and daughter w'ere 
leagued witli lu't in witchcraft, and had, like her, sold their .souls to 
the devil.* The whole family were immediately arrested, and sent to 
Huntingdon to pnson. 

The trial was instituted shortly afterwards before Mr. Justice 
Fenner, when all tlie crazy girls of Mr. Throgmorton’s family gave 
evidence against Mother Samuel and her family. They were all three 
put to the torture, the old W'oman confessed in her anguish that 
she was a witch : that she had cast her spells upon the young Is'liea; 
and that she had caused the death of Lady Cromwell. The father 
imd daughter, stronger in mind than their un^rtunatc wife and 
parent, refused to confess any thing, and asserted their innocence to 
the last. They wore ail throe condemned to ho hanged, and their 
bodies burned. The daughter, vho was young and good-looking, 
excited the pity of many persons, and she was aavised to plead preg¬ 
nancy, that she might gain at least a respite from death. The poor 
girl refused proudly, on the ground that sheVould not be accounted 
both a witch and a strumpet. Her half-witted old mother caught at 
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the idea o*’a few weeks’ longer life, and ass. rted that ehe was preg¬ 
nant. Thecourt was convulsed with lau' iter, in which the wretched 
victim herself joined; and this waa a con .ted an additional pro<(f 
that she was a witch. The whole fam.lj were executed 'n the 7tli 
of April, 1693. 

Sir Samuel Cromwell, as lord of the maner, received the sum of 
401. out of (he confiscated property of the Samuels, ' hich he turned 
into a rent-ebsTj,- of 40*. yearly, for the cudowrrieut of an annual 
sermon ..r. 'cture ipon the enormity of witchcraft, and this ease in 
particular, to be preached by a doctor or bachelor of divinity of 
Queen’s Col.ege, Cambridge. I have not been able to ascertain the 
exact date at which ihi.s ai imal lecture was discontinued; but it 
apjicars to have been preached so lute as 1718, when Dr. Hutchinson 
published his work upon u itcheraft. 

To carry on in proper chronological order the history of the witch 
delusion in the British isles, it«ill bo necessary to examine into w hat 
was taking place in Scotland during all that part of the sixteenth 
century anterior to the accession of Janies VI. to the crown of ling- 
land. We naturally expect that the, Scotch—a people renowneil from 
the earliest times for their powers of imagination—should he more 
deeply imbued with this gloomy suiierstition than their neighbours of 
the south. The nature of tlieir soil and climate tendeil to encourage 
the dreams of early ignorance. Ghosts, goblins, wraiths, kelpu-s, and 
a whole host of spiritual beings, were familiar to the dwellers by the 
misty glens of the Highlands, and the romantic streams of the I-siiv- 
lands. Their deeds, whether of good or ill, w ere enshrined in song, 
and took a greater hold upon the imagination beei-ase “ verse had 
sanctified them." But it was not till the religious refomKrs began 
the jiraetiee of straining Scripture to the severest extremes that the 
arm of the law was called U])(m to punish witehcraft as a crime prr sc. 
V cat Pope Innocent VUl. had done for Germany and Pranee, the 
lueaeUers of thelteformationd'd ibr the Scottish people. AViteheraft, 
instead of being a mere article of faith, beeamo enrolled in the slat iite- 
lo' ' ,/nd all good subjects and true Christians were called upon to 
take arms against it. The ninth parliament of Queen Mary passed 
an act in 1563, w hieji decreed the punishment of death against witches 
and consulters with witches; and immediately the whulc bulk of the 
people were smitten with an epidemic fear of the devil and his mortal 
agents. Persons in the highest ra#ks of life shared and encouraged 
the delusion of tin’ vulgar. Man_y were themselves accused of 
witchcraft; and noble lad As were Siewn to have dabbled in mystic 
arts, and proved to the'w irld that if they were not witclica, it was 
not for want of the will. 
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Among t!u! ilaincs whoiofiune notorious for ondoavourj^ig toeffect 
tlioir wiokerl ends by tliodkvil’a aid may be mentioned the celebrated 
Lady Bnecleiigli of Branxbolmo (familiar to all the readers of Sir 
Walii^r Seott), tbo Countess of Jjotbian, tbc Countess of Angus, the 
fiouiiless I)'" Atlioll, Lady K4rr, the Countess of Huntley, Eupbemia 
Macalzean (tbo daugb((T of Lord CliftonLall), and Lady Fonlis. 
Among (lie celebrated of (he otiicr scxwlio wcreacct!.'odof wizardism 
n as Sir Lends Ballantync, the Lord Justice-Clerk for Scotland, n bo, 
if wc may believe Scot of Scol,s(iirvet, “desalt by curiosity nith a 
narlock called Bicliard (rrahaine,’’ and prayed 1dm to raise the devil. 
I'lii! warlock consented, and raised him in propriA personA in the 
yard of his house in the Canongatc, “ at sight of him the Lord 
JiLstiee-Clerk was so terrified, (hat he look sickness and thereof died.” 
By such idle rejiorts ns (hesc did tin; envious ruin the reputation of 
(hose they hated ; though it would ap])enr in this rase that Sir Lewis 
had been fool enough to make (ho attempt of which he was aceused. 
and that (he siieeess of the experiment nas (he only apocryphal part 
of the story. 





Tlic enemies of John Knox fpvonted a similar tale, which found 
ready credence among .the Eoman Catholics, glad to attach any stigma 
to that grand scourge of the vices of their Church. It was reported 
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timthc and liis RMrotary went info the ehiirchynrd of St. Andrew’* 
with the'intent to raise ‘'some sanotes^ ' but that, by a inislake in 
(heir conjurations, they raised the pre .t ii'’nd himself instead of tin; 
saints they wished to eonault. The ]' 0 [iular rumour •id<led, that 
Knox’s secretary avas so frifthtened 8’ > ‘ie great horn.«, goggle eyes, 
and long tail of Satan, that he wont mad, and shorily afterwards 
died. Ki'ox himself was ')uilt of sterner stuif, a d was not to bo 
frightetied. ^ 

Tlic . 1 ; t ham tliat oeeurs in the records of the High Court of 
.Iiistieiary ot ',)! isuns tried or executed for witeherafi, is thatof .Tanet 
Ilowinan in 1572, nine years afler the ]>a.ssii)gof t.hi) aet of Mary. No 
jiartienlars of lu'r crimes are .'iven, and ag.ainsl her name Iheri- only 
stands the words, “oonviet and brvnt.” It is not, however, to be 
iriferreil, that in this interval no trials or oxeeulions took iilaee ; for 
it ajii>cars, on the anthorily of doeninents of unquestioned antheiili- 
eity in the Advor-ates’ Library at Ediidiiirgh,* that the l*nvy t snineil 
made a praetica’ of granting oommissions to resident gentlemen ami 
jiiiii Uers in every jiarl of Scotland to examine, try, and execute 
vvilehes w ithin their ow n ])arishes. .No records of tho.oe n'lm suffered 
from I he senleuee of those (rilmm.l.s have been preserved; but if popu¬ 
lar Irailition may be believeil even to the amount of one fourth of its 
asserlions,their nuinix-rwas fearful. After the year 1572, the entries 
of exeeutions for witeliernft in the records of the High t.’oiirl lieeome 
more frequeiil, but do no! average more than one jier aiuium,— 
nuolher proof ihat trials for this olfeneewere in general enlrusted to 
the local magi,straey. The latter ajqiear to havo ' 'd('red w itches to 
tlie stake wilh as little eompunelion, and after as suininary u mode, 
us modern justices of the peaia' order a ])oacher to the, slocks. 

As dames VJ, advanced in manhood, he took groat interest in Ihe 
witch trials. One of them e.sp<'eially—that of Gellie Duncan, Dr. 
Fi, II. and their aeeoiiu liees, ■■i iln- year 1591—engrossed his whole 
attention, ami no douht sugg(*, ‘d in some degr<'(; the famous work 
on Demonology, which he wrot.e ijiortly afterwards. As these w itches 
liid ,ade an attempt upon his own life, it is not surjirisiiig, vvitli his 
habits, that he should liavo watched ihc ease closely, or beeoino 
strcngtliened in Ids prejudice and superstition by its singular details. 
No other trial that could he sclce.ted would give so fair an idea of the 
delusions of the Scottish people an this. Whether we consider the 
uuniber of victims, tin* .absurdity oletlic evidence, and the real villaiiy 
of some of the. pevsA s implicated, it, is ovjually extraordinary. 

, Gellie Duneau, the prii < witch Bi these proceedings, was servant 
to the deputy bailiff of Iri lont, -tkmall town in Haddingtonshire, 

• Fanifii Stvlew, vol, vi. p. 11, 
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about ten miles from Euinburgh. Though neither old nor ugly (ae 
witches nsuallv were), but »ung and goodslooking, her neighbours, 
from some suspicious parts of her behaviour, had long considered her 
a wikh. She had, it appears, some pretensions to the healing art. 
Some euros which slie effected were so sudden, that the worthy bai¬ 
lin', her master, who, like lus neighbours, mistrusted her, considered 
them no less thjn miraculous. In order to discover the truth, he 
put her to the torture; but she obstinately rofusedHo confess that 
she had dealings with the devil. ItVas the popular belief tliat no 
witch would confess as long as the mark whieli Satan liad i)ht upon 
her remained undiscovered upon her body. Somebody present 
reminded Uk; torturing bailie of this fact, and on examination, the 
devil’s mark was found upon the throat of poor Gellie. She was put 
to the torture again, and her fortitude giving way under the ex¬ 
tremity of her anguisli, she confessed that she was indeed a witch— 
that she had sold her soul to this devil, and cfl'eetod all her cures by 
his aid. 'J'his was something new in the witch creed, according to 
w Inch, the devil delighted more in la 3 'ing diseases on than in taking 
them off; but Gellie Duncan fared no better on that account. 'I'bo 
torture was still applied, until sho liaJ named all her aecompliees, 
among whom were one Cunningham, a rc]>uted wizard, known by 
the name of Dr. Fian; a grave and matroD-Uke witeh. immed Agne.o 
Sampson; Eupbemia Macalzean, the daughter of liord CliftonJiall, 
alreadj'mentioned, and nearly forty other persons, some of whom 
wore the w ivos of respectable individuals in the city of Edinbrirgh. 
Every one of these persons was arrested, and the whole realm of 
Scotland throw'v into commotion by the extraordinarj' nature of the 
diselosur.'S which were anticipated. 

About two j'ears previous to this time, James had suddenlj- left his 
kingdom, aiul proceeded gallantly to Denmark, to fetch over his bride, 
the Princess of Denmark, who had been detained by contrary wea- 
Jier in the harbour of Upslo. Aftej remaining for some months in 
CojHuihngen, ho set‘sail with his ;^ont>g bride, and arrived safely in 
Leith on the Ist of May, 1590, havmg experienced a most boisterous 
passage, and been nearly wrecked. As soon as the arrest of Gellie 
Duncan and Finn became known in Scotland, it was reported by 
every l>ody who pretended to be well-informed, that these witches 
and their associates had, by the devil's means, raised the storms 
which had endangered the lives of the king and (lueen. Gellie, in 
her torture, had confessed that such was the fact, and the whole 
kingdom waited aghast and open-mouthed for the corrqboration about 
to be ihmisbed by the trial. 

Agues Sampson, the “ grave and matron-like” wiich implicated 
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Gkllie Zhinean, was put tt> the horrib}^ tAri are of thepillincinkis. 
She laid tare all the secrets of the sister kji'. before she had auflered 
an hour, and confessed that Gellic Duncan,' r.Fian, Marian Lineup, 
Euphemia Macslzean, herself, and upwards of two hur .red witches 
and warlorVs, used to assemble at midnight in tho h-h of North 
Berwick, where they met the deril; tnat thev had plolh'.! there to 
attempt the kint/r, .ifej that they were incited to this by tho old 
fiend hli'. ,.ei. who . ad asscrteij with a thunderiiig oath, that James 
was tho greatest enemy he ever had, and that there would bo no peace 
for the devil’s -Uildren upon earth ’iniil he were got rid of; that tho 
devil upon these occasions always liked to have a little music, and 
that Gellie Duncan used to play a reel before him on a trump or 
Jew’s harp, to which all tho witches danced. 

James was highly flattered at the id' s, that the devil should have 
said that he was the greatest enemy he ever had. lie sent for Gellie 
Duncan to the pahaec, and made her play before him the same reel 
which she had played at the witches’ dance in the kirk. 



VOBTUttK or TUB BOOTS. 


Dr. Fian, or rather Cunningham, a petty srhoolmasler of Tra» 
nent, was put to the ioHurc.among, the rest. lie was a man who 
Jiad led an infamous life, wa. a compJUndor of and dealer in poisons, 
and a pretender to magic.* Lhongii ‘not guilty of the preposterous 
crimes laid to his charge, there is so doubt that he was a sorcerer in 
vot. 11 . 29 
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will, though not in deed, ^d that he deserved aU th'* misery he en¬ 
dured. When put oi the 'rack, he woul^ confess nothin;^ and held 
out so long unmoved, that the severe tortu e of the hoots was resolved 
upon. He endured this till exhausted nalure could boar no longer, 
when insersibility kindly 8t^p})ed in to his aid. When it was seen 
that he was utterly powerless, and that his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth, he was released. Bestorativos were administered; 
and during the first faint gleam of-.retuming consciousness, he was 
prevailed upon to sign, ere he well knew what he was about, a full 
confession, in strict accordance with those of Gellic Duncan and 
Agnes Sampson. He was tlien remanded to his prison, from which, 
after two days, he managed some how or other, to escape. lie was 
soon recaptured, and brought before the Court of Justiciary, James 
himself being present. Fiau now denied all the cireuinstauces of 
the writleu confession which he had signed; whereupon the king, 
enraged at his “ stubborn wilfulness,” ordered him once more to the 
torture. His finger-nails were riven out with pincers, and long nee¬ 
dles thrust up to the eye into the qiiick; but he did not wince. He 
was then consigned again to the hoots, in which, to quote a pamphlet 
published at the time,* ho eontinued “ so long, and abode so many 
blows in them, that his legs were cruslud and beaten together us 
small as might be, and the bones and ficsb so bruised, that the blood 
and marrow spouted forth in great abundance, whereby they were 
made unserviceable for ever.” 

The astonishing similarity of the confessions of all the persons 
implicated in these proceedings has often been remarked. It would 
appear that they actually endeavoured to cause the king’s death by 
their b]>c11b and sorceries. Fian, who was acquainted with all the 
usual tricks of his profession, deceived them w ith pretended appa- 
ritiojis, BO that many of them w ere really convinced that they had 
seen the devil. The sum of their confessions was to the following 
effect: 

Satan, who was, of ooursc, a groat foe of the reformed religion, 
was alarmed that King James should marry a Protestant princess. 
To avert the coaaequeaces to the realms of evil, he had determined 
to put an end to the king and his bride by raising a storm on their 
voyage home. Satan, first of all, sent a thick mist over the waters, 
in the hope that the king’s vessel might be stranded on the coast 
amid the darkness. This failing, Dr. Fian, who, from his superior 
scholarship, was advanced to the dignity of th^ devil’s secretary, was 
commanded to summon all the witches to meet tffeir master, each, 
one sailing on a sieve on the high seas. 

* Kenofrom Scstltiid, iwUtrisg iKt SammiUs t\ft ef Dr, JIm, 
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Ob All HallowmaB Eve, they assemblad 1.0 the number of upwarda 
of two hundred, including Gellie Dancim Agnes Sampson, Euphomia 
Macalzean, one Barbara.! fapier, and st i warlocks; and each em¬ 

barking in a riddle or sio^'e, they sailed ■' over the ocean very sub¬ 
stantially.” After cruismg about for "'t-'ai'. time, they met with the 
fiend, bearing in his claws a cat, wUita iiad been previously drawn 
nine times through the fire. This he delivered toon^ 'fthe warlocke, 
telling him to cast it into the sea and cry " Hola!” 'J’nis was done 
with ii'l ( ,* tnrjfcy, .ud imraodiAely the ocean became convulsed, the 
waters hiseca loudly, and the waves rose mouiitaius high, 

“ Twigtins tb'iir «rmg to the Jan^rolourcil heaven.” 

ITtc witclica sailed gallantly through the tempest they had raised, and 
landing on the coast of Scotland, took their sieves in ( heir hands and 
marched on in procession to the haunted kirk of North Berwick, where 
the devil had resolved to hold a preaching. Gellie Duncan, llu' musi¬ 
cian of the party, tripped on before, playing on her Jew’s harp and 
singing, 

" Cnmmcr, go ye before, cumiacr, go ye; 

" Cif ye will not go befow, camnier, let me I” 

Arrived at the kirk they paced around it wHherskim, that is, in reverse 
of the apparent motion of tho sun. Dr. Eian then blew into the key¬ 
hole of the door, which opened immediately, snd all the witches en¬ 
tered. As it was pitch-dark, Fian blew- with his moutli upon tho 
candles, which immediately lighted, and the devil was seen occupying 
tho pulpit. He was attired in a black gown and hat. and the witches 
saluted hiili by crying “ All hail, masUw!" His body was hard, like 
iron; his face terrible, his nose like tiic beak of an eagle , he had 
great burning eyes ; his luuids and legs were hairy; and Im bad long 
claws upon his hands and feet, and spake with an ewccdingly gruff 
voice Before commencing his sei-mon he called over tlic names of 
bis Congregation, demanding n'Ug'hcr they Imd been good servants, 
and what success had atteuded vheir operations agaiust tho life of tlie 
king '"’d his bride. 

Gruy Meill, a crazy old warloc.k, who acted as beadle or door¬ 
keeper, was silly enough to answer “ that nothing ailed the king yet, 
God be thankedupon which the devil, in a rage, stepped down 
from the pulpit and boxed his ears for him. He then remounted and 
commenced the preaching, comman^ng them to be dutiful servants 
to him and do all thf evil they could. Euphemia Macalzean and 
Agnes Sampsor, bolder thsn*the regt, asked him whether he had 
brought the image or piotiiT- of Hkig James, that they might, by 
priokinr it, cause pains and diseases to fall uuou him. “ The father 
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of lies” spoke truth for onee, and confessed thatheliad forgotten it j 
upon which Euphemi% Macalzcan upbrai<^ed him loudly fir his Caro- 
1, >snoB8. The devil, however, took it a,l in good part, although 
,Agnes Sampson and several other women let loose their tongues at 
him immediately. When they had done scolding, he invited them all 
t^ grand entertainment. A newly-buried corpse was dug up and 
divided among them, which was ail they had in the way of edibles. 
He was more liberal in the matter qf drink, and gave them so much 
excellent wine that they soon became jolly. Gellie Duncan then 
played the old tunc upon her trump, and the devil himself led off the 
dance with Euphemia Macalzcan. Thus they kept up the sport tUl 
the cock crew. 

Agnes Sampson, the wise woman of Keith, as she was called, 
added some other particulars in her confession. She stated that, on 

a previous occasion, she luid 
raised an awful tempest in 
the sea by throwing a cat 
into it, with four joints of 
men tied to iis feet. She 
said also, that on tlioir grand 
attempt to drown King 
.Tames, they did not meet 
with the devil after cruising 
alimit, hut that he had ac¬ 
companied them from the 
first, and that slio had seen 
him dimly' in the distance, 
rolling himself before them 
over the great waves, in 
shape and size not unlike a 
huge haystack. They, met 
with a foreign ship richly 
laden with wines and other 
good things, whicli thiy boarded, and sunk after they had drunk all 
the wiue and made themselves quite merry. 

Some of these disclosures were too much even for the abundant 
faith of £ing James, and he more than once exelaimcd, that the 
witches were like their master, “ extreme lyars.” But they confessed 
many other things of a less preposterous nattire, and of which they 
Were no doubt really guilty.. Agnc^ Sampsda said sbe was to have 
taken the king's life by anointing his linen w ith a strong poisop. 
Grellie Duncan used to threaten her neighbours by saying she would 
send the devil after them; and many persons of weaker minds than 
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usual were frightened into fits by her, tnd rendered subject to them 
for the r<*iaaindor of their lives. I)r. ifm also made no scruple in 
aiding and abetting murt er, and would 3 id any person of an enemy 
by means of poison, win could pay aim nis fee for it. siluphcmia 
Macalzean also was far from beiiigpurc- There is no doubt that she 
meditated the king’s death, and used . ri.ih means to compass it as tlio 
euj)erstiuon of the age directed. She was a devoted '.artisan of Both* 
well, who was -censed by many of the witshes as having consulted 
then 1 on p-jiio' of the king% death. They were all found guilty, 
and sentenced to be hanged and burned. Barbara Napier, though 
found guilty upon other counts, was acjuilted upon t lie charge of 
having been present at the gt -at witch meeting in Berwick kirk. Tim 
king was highly displeased, and threatened to have the jury indicted 
for a wilful error ujion an assize. They acoordiiigly reconsideivd their 
verdict, and threw themselves upon the king’s inci'cy for the fault they 
had committed. Jaraes was satisfied, and Barbara K apier was hanged 
along with Gellie Duncan, Agnes Sampson, Dr. Fian, and five-anj- 
tweiity Olliers. Euphemiw >racal/,ean met a harder fate. Her con¬ 
nexion with Ihe bold and obnoxious Botliwell, and her share in poison¬ 
ing One or two individurls wlio had stood in lier way, were thought 
deserving of the severest punishment the law could inflict. Instead 
of the ordinary sentence, directing tlio oriniinid te> be first strangled 
and then burned, the wretched w'oman was doomed “ to bo bound to 
a stake, and burned in asbes, i/uici; to the death.” This cruel sen¬ 
tence was executed on the 25lh of June, 1691. 

Tliese trials had the most pernicious consequences all over Scot¬ 
land. Tim lairds and ministers in their districts, • rmed with due 
power from the privy council, tried and condemned oid women after 
the most summary fashion. Those who still clung to the aneient 
faith of Borne w ere the severest suflerers, as it was thought, after the 
dis'-losures of the fierce enmitv liorno by the devil towards a Protes- 
taili king and his Protestant iv^f;, that all the Catholics were leagued 
with the powers of evil to work woe on the reahft of Scotland. Upon 
a ver- moderate calculation, it is presumec(, that from the jiassing of 
the aft of Queen Mary till the accession of James to the throne of 
England, a period of thirty-nine years, the average number of execu¬ 
tions for witchcraft in Scotland was two hundred annually, or upwards 
of seventeen thousand altogether. For the first nine years the number 
was not one quarter so great; but towards the years 1590 to 1593, the 
number must havolv'cn more than four hundred. The case last cited 
was one of an extraordinary cUaraetet. The general aspect of the trials 
’ will be better seen from 4lis^ of If ibel Gowdie, which, as it would be 
both wearisome and disgusting .0 go through them all, is given w • 
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fkir gpecitnen, although it took plnco at a date aotnewliat later than 
the reign of Jameg. This \ft>inan, wearied.of her life by thnpersecu* 
tions of her neighbours, voluntarily gave I erself up to justice, and 
made a confession, embodying the whole Wf/tch-creed of the period. 
Sh< was undoubtedly a monomaniac of the most extraordinary kind. 
She said that she deaerved tp bo stretched upon an iron rack, and 
that her crimes could never be atoned for, even if she were to be 
drawn asunder by wild horses. She named a long lijt of her asso- 
ciates, including nearly fifty women Snd a few warlocks. They dug 
up the gi'aves of unchristened infants, whose limbs were serviceable 
in their enchantments. When they wanted to destroy the crops 
of an enemy, they yoked toads to his plough, and on the following 
night Satan himself ploughed the land with his team, and blasted it 
for the season. The witches had power to assume almost any shape; 
but they generally chose eithtv that of a cat or a hare, oftoest the 
latter. Isabel said, that on one occasion, when she was in this dis¬ 
guise, she was sore prt'sscd by a pack of hounds, and had a very nar¬ 
row escape with her life. She reached her own door at last, feeling 
the hot breath of the pursuing dogs at her haunches. She managed, 
however, to hide herself behind a che-st, and got time to pronounce 
the magic words that could aloue restore her to her proper shape. 
They were: 

*'Harc? liwe! 

Gotl solid thee caro! 

I am in A hurc’s iikenese now; 

But I siuUl be a woman o^en now I 
Horo! hare! 

God Bond thee care!" 

If witoUes, wlion in this sliapis M-ere bitten by the dogs, they always 
retained the marks in their human form ; but she had never heard 
that any witch had been bitten to death. "W hen the devil appointed 
any general meeting of the wittihes, the custom was that they should 
proceed through the dr mounted on broomsticksy or on com or bean* 
•traws, pronouncing as they went: 

Unroe and pattock* horse and go, 

Hone and poUaU, ho! ho! ho t*' 

They generally left behind them a broom or a three-legged stool, 
which, when placed in their beds and duly charmed, assumed the 
human shape till their return. This was done thrt the neighbours 
might not know when they were absent. 

She added that the devil furnished his favourite witches with ser¬ 
vant imps to attend upon them. These imps wore called, “ Ih« 
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Boarinfi^ Iiion,” "!I3»ief of Hell,** “ Waii-njioa-Herself,” “ Hanltng 
Boarer,” “ Care-for-Naught,” &o., and w ro known by their liveries, 
■whieli were generally yelij)w, sad-dan, s a green, pea-green, or grass- 
green. Satan never calleijlthe witofaes by 'be names they lm:i received 
at baptism; neither were they allowed in his presence, to to desig¬ 
nate each other. Such a breach of the infernal etiqneHe assurecUy 
drew down his most severe'displeasure. But as some ■ iesignation was 
necessary, he jre-baptised thorn in their own blocrt ;>y the names 
of“Abt ..‘dTiSUn “ Over-lhc-dike-with-it,” “Baise-the-wind,” 

“ Bickhi-ncaiest-tlic-wind," “ Bailer-tliem-down-Maggy,” “ Blow- 
Kale," and si h like. The devil himself was not very particular what 
name they called liim, so ihat ■< was not “ Black John.” If any wifeli 
was unthinking enough to utter these words, he would rush out upon 
her and beat and buHet ber unmercifully, or tear her flesh with a 
wool-card. Other names he did nol care about; and once gave 
instructions to a noted warlock that whenever he wanted his aid, he 
w'as to strike the ground three times and exclaim, “ Rise up, foul 
thief!' 

I pon this confession many persons wore executed. So strong 
was file popular feeling, that no one once accused of witchcraft was 
acquitted; at least, awiuittnls did not average one in a hundred trials. 
WiU'h-finding, or witch-pricking, became a trade, and a set of merce¬ 
nary vagabonds roamed about the country provided with long pins to 
run into the flesh of supposed criminals. It was no unusual thing 
then, nor is it now, that in aged persons there should be some spot 
on the Viody letally devoid of feeling. It was the object of thewitch- 
prieker to discover this spot, and the unhappy wigh »’bo did not bleed 
when pricked upon it was doomed to the death. 11 not immediately 
cast into prison, her life was rendered miserable by the persecution 
of her neighbours. It is recorded of many poor woineii, that the 
annoyances they endured in this way wore so excessive, that they pre- 
fCt ced death. Sir Geovge Mack* nzie, the Lord Advocate, at t he time 
when witch trials were so fcc'fl.ent, and himsujf a devout believer in , 
the crime, relates, in his Orio,inal Law first published in 107S, some 
reuiivrkable instances of it. He says, '■ 1 went, when I was a justicc- 
depute, to examine some women who had confessed judicially; and 
one of them, who was a silly creature, told me, under secrecy, that 
she had not confessed because she w as guilty, but being a poor crea¬ 
ture, who wrought for her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she 
knew she should^starve, for no peWon thereafter would either give her 
meat or lodging, atm tiiat nU men would beat her and set dogs at ber, 
and that, therefore, she desired out of the world; whereupon 
she wept most bitterly, aitii upon her knees called God to witness to 
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wlAt she eaid.’’ Sir George, though not wholly, ei’rated aborc the 
prejudices of his agi,- upon this subject, wus clear-sighted enough to 
see the danger to society of the undi^ encouragement given 

to the .riteh prosecutions. He 
, was convinced that three-fourths 
of them were unjust and un¬ 
founded. He says in the work 
already quoted, that the persons 
n<lio wore in general accused of 
this crime were poor ignorant 
men and women who did not 
understand the nature of the 
accusation, and who mistook 
their own superstitious fears for 
witchcraft. One poor wretch, a 
weaver, confessed that he was 
a warlock, and being asked 
why, he replied, because “ho 
had seen tlie devil dancing, 
like a fly, about the candle!" 
A simple woman, who, because 
she was called a witch, believed that she was, asked the judge upon 
the bench whether a person might be a witch and not know it? 
Sir George adds, that all the sup]> 08 ed criminals were subjected to 
severe torture in prison from their gaolers, who thought they did God 
good service by vexing imd tormenting them; “ and I know," says 
this humane and enlightened magistrate, “ that this usage was the 
ground of all their confession; and albeit the poor miscreants can¬ 
not prove this usage, the actors in it being the only witnesses; yet 
the judge should bo jealous of it, as that which did at first elicit the 
confession, and for fear of w hich they dare not retract it." Another 
author,* also a firm believer in witchcraft, gives a still more lamcfil- 
. able instance of a woman who preferred execution as a witch to live 
on under the imputation. This woman, who knew that throe others 
were to be strangled and burned on an early day, sent for the minister 
of the parish, and confessed that she had sold her soul to Satan. 
“ Whereupon being called before the judges, she was condemned to 
die with the rest. Being carried forth to the place of execution, she 
remained silent during the first, second, and third prayer, and then, 
perceiving that there remained no more but to risq.ai’d go to the stake, 
she lifted up her body, and, with a loud voice, cried (jut, ‘ Now all 
you that see me this day, know that I am upw to die os a witch, by 
* iKOMU'Ie Wori4 Duewred, hf tho Her, Q, Siaolaiir, 
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my own confession; and I free all men, et loially the ministers sAd 
magistrates, of the guilt of my blood. I*i ..teit wholly upon myself. 
My blood be upon my oru head. And. ns must make answer to' 
the God of heaven presen’iy, I declare 1 am aa free of wit. hcruft as 
any child. But, being delated by a nvri .hms woman, nrd put in 
prison under the name of a witch, d'sowned by my husband w)d 
friends, and aeeing no ground of hope of ever coming ou* '■.gain, I made 
up that confet^El'X. *o destroy my own life, being weary of it, and 
choosing .auer to ,;e than totlivc.’” As a proof of the singular 
obstinacy and blindness of the believers in witches, it may be stated 
that the minisicrwho relates this story only saw in the dying speeeli 
of Iho unhappy woman an ao litional proof that she was a witch. 
True, indeed, is it, that “ none are so blind as those who will not 
see.” 

It is lime, however, to return to Janes VI,, who is fairly entitled 
to share with Pope Innocent, Sprenger, Bodinus, and Matthew Hop¬ 
kins the glory or the odium of being at the same time a chief enemy 
and rhief encourngcr of witihcrafl. Towards the close of the si.v- 
teenth century, n)nny learned men, both ou the continent and in tlio 
isles of Britain, had endeavoured to disabuse the public mind on 
this subject. The most celebrated were Wienis, in Germany; Pietro 
d'Aponc, in Italy; ami Ilcginald Scot, in England. Their works 
excited the attention of the zealous James, who, mindful of the 
involuntary eom))liirient which his merits had extorted from the 
devil, was ambitious to deserve it by still continuing “ his greatest 
cnciiiie.” In the year 1597, he published in Edinburgh his famous 
treatise on Beiuonology. Its design may be gathi o d from the fol¬ 
lowing passage in the introduction: “ The fearful ahonnding,” says 
the king, “ at this time and in this country of these detestable slaves 
of the devil, the witches or enchanters, hath moved me, beloved 
res Isr, to despatch in post this following treatise of mine, not in any 
wise, as I protest, to servo for a «ivOw of mine own learning and in¬ 
gene [ingenuity j.but only (moved of conscience) Ipu press thereby', so far 
as I n. to resolve the doubting ficertsof luaiiy.both that such assaults 
of Satan are most certainly practised, and that the instrument thereof 
merits most severely to be punished, against the damnable ojtinioiis of 
tw’o, principally in our age; whereof the one called Scot, an English¬ 
man, is not ashamed in public print to deny that there can be such 
thing as witchcraft, and so maintains the old error of the Saddncees in 
denying of spirits# -v other, calloJ! Wierus, a Gerraitii physician, sets 
out a public 8 oology loi' al' rtvesc crafts-folks, whereby procuring for 
tttem impunity, he plainly betrayf himself to have been one of that 
profession.” o^er parts ct this treatise, which the author hod 
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pA into til* form of a dialojme, to “ make it more pleasant said ftrale." 
he says: " Witches ought (to be put to death, according to the law of 
God, the civil and imperial law, and the Tmuicipal 'awof aJf Christian 

nations: yea, to spare the 
me, and not strike whom 
God bids strike, and so se¬ 
verely punish in no odious 
a treason sgainst God, is 
not only unlawful, hut 
doubtless as great'a sin in 
the magistrate us wasSanl’s 
sparing Agag.” lie says 
also that the crime is so 
aboniinahle, tliat it may la? 
proved by evidence 'whicli 
would not be received 
against any other ofl’ond- 
ers,—young children, who 
Knew not the nature of an 
oath, and i)ersons of an 
ill famous character, being 
sufDcient witnesses against 
them; hut lest tlie inno- 
eont should ho accused of 
a crime so diffieiilt to be 
iirtno acquitted of, he recom¬ 

mends that in all cases the 
ordeal should bo resorted to. Ho says, “ Two good helps maybe used: 
the one is Ibe finding of their mprk, and the trying tlie insensibleuess 
thereof; the other is their floating on the water,—for, as in a secret 
niurlher, if the di-nd carcass ho at any time thereafter handled by the 
murtherer. it v ill gush out of blood, as if tlie blood were crying*to 
Heaven for revengt^ of the murtherer (God having appointed that 
secret sujiematural sign for trial of that secret unnatural crime), so 
that it appears that God hath appointed (for a supernatural sffgn of 
the monstrous impiety of witches) that the water shall refuse to re¬ 
ceive them in her bosom that have shaken off them the sacred water 
of baptism, and wilfully refused tlie benefit thereof;—no, not so 
much as their eyes are able to shed tears (threaten and torture them 
as you please), while first they repent (God no^paimitting them to 
dissemble their obstinacy in so )}orribld*B crime); albuit. the women- 
kind especially, be able otherwise to shed tears at everj' light occasion ’ 
when they will, yea, although it were dissembling like tKe crocodiles.” 
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"Wken aacli doctrines as these wlbe >penly promnlgated by the 
highest a'olhority in the realm, and in promulgating them, flat¬ 
tered, but did not force the public oi'inion, it is not surprising that 
the sad delusion should have increased imd multiplied until the race 
of srizards and witches replenished die c ."th. The reputation which 
he lost by being afraid of a naked swc-j, he more t‘ an regained by 
his courage in combating the devil. The Kirk shened itself a most 
zealous c'Mjunr, 'specially diying those halcyon days when it was 
not at issue wiih tlio king upon other matters of doctrine and prero¬ 
gative. ' 

On his accession to the throne of England in lCi03, James came 
amongst a people who had heard vr ith admiration of his glorious deeds 
against the witches. He himself left no part of his ancient prejudices 
behind him; and his advent was the signal for the })er8ecution to 
burst forth in England witli a fury equal to that in Scotland. ] t had 
languished a little during the latter years of the reign of Elizabeth ; 
but the very first ])arliament of King James brought forward the sub¬ 
ject. James was flattered by their promptitude, and the aid passed 
in lf04. On the second reading in the House of Ijords, the bill 
passed into a committee, in which were twelve bishops. By it was 
enacted, “ That if any person shall use, practise, or exercise any con¬ 
juration of any wicked or evil spirit, or shall consult, covenant with, 
or feed any such spirit, the first offence to be imprisonment for a 
year, and standing in the pilloty once a quarter; the second ofleiK'o 
to bo death.” 

The minor punishment seems but rarely to h .vc been inflieted. 
Every record that has been preserved mentions that t«ie witeliee wero 
hanged and burned, or burned, without the previous strangling, 
“ alive and quick.” During the whole of James’s reign, amid the 
civil wars of Lis successor, the sway of the Long Barliameut, the 
us 4 ..rpation of Cromwell, and tin reign of Charles II., there was no 
abatement of the persecution «tf at any time raged with Joss vini- 
leneo, it was when Cromwell and the Independents were masters. Dr. 
iSaetiaiy Grey, the editor of an edition of” Hudibras," infonns us, in 
a note to that work, that he himself perused a list of three thousand 
witches who were executed in the time of the Long Parliament alone. 
During the first eighty years of the seventeenth century, the number 
executed has been estimated at five hundred annually, making the 
frightful total of forty thousand. «Some of these eases deserve to be 
cited. The greafm .jority resemble^closely those already mentioned; 
but two or tWoe of them let in a n*w light upon the popular super¬ 
stition. * * 

Every one has heard of tho " Lancashire witches,” a phrase now 
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nged t j compliment the ladieg of that county for their betvltoliing 
beauty; but it is not every one who has heard the story jn which it 
originated. A villanous boy, named Uobinson, w:tg the chief aetor 
in the tragedy. Ho confessed many yeaija afterwards that ho had 
been suborned by his father and other persons to give false evidence 
against the unhappy w itches whom he brought to the stake. The 
time of this famous trial was about the year 1634. This boy llobinson, 
whoso father was a w ood-cutter, residing on the bdWers of Pendle 
Forest, in Lancashiro.spread abroad many rumours agaiustone Mother 
Dickenson, w horn he accused of being a witch. These rumours com¬ 
ing to the ears of the local magistracy, the boy was sent for and 
strictly examined. Ho told the following extraordinary story without 
hesitation or prevaricaliioii, and apperently in so open and lioncst a 
manner, that no one who hearu him doubled the trulh of it. Ho 
said, that as he was roaming about in one of the glades of the forest, 
amusing himself by gathering blackberries, he saw two greyhounds 
before him, which he thought at the time belonged to some gentle¬ 
man of the neighbourhood. Being fond of sport, he proposed to have 
a course j and a hare being started, ho incited the hounds to run. 
Neither of them would stir. Angry at the beasts, be seized hold of a 
switch, with which he was about to punish them, when one of them 
suddenly started up in the form of a woman, and the other of a little 
l>oy. He at once recognised the woman to be the witch Mother 
Dickenson. She offered him some money to induce him to sell his 
soul to the devil; but he refused. Upon this she took a bridle out of 
her jwcket, and :ihaking it over the head of the other little hoy, he 
was instantly b rned into a horse. Mother Dickenson then seized 
him in he • arms, sprang upon the horse, and pl.acing him before her, 
rode with the swiftness of the jtrind over forests, fields, bogs, and 
rivers, until they came to a largo barn. The witch alighted at the 
door, and, taking him by the liand, led him inside. There he saw 
seven old women pulling nt seven haUers which hung from the roof. 
As they pulled, large pieces of meat, lumps of butter, loaves of bread, 
basins of milk, hot puddings, hlai-k puddings, and other rural dainties, 
fell from the halters on to the floor. While engaged in this charm, 
they made such ugly faces, and looked so fiendish, that he was quite 
frightened. After they had pulled in this manner enough for an 
ample feast, they set-to, andjtmwcd, whatever might be said of the 
way in which their supper pfocured, that their epicurism was a 
little more refined than that of the Scottish wit«^ie&, who, according 
to Gellie Duncan’s confession, feasted upbn dead men’s flesh in the old 
kirk of Berwick. The hoy added, that as soon as supper was ready, 
many other witches came to partake of it, several of whom he named. 
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In ccm»eqnpnce of this story, many jicrsons were an'eBted,%nd 
the boy ilobiason was led about fl»r* ehurch to church, in order 
that he miRht point out to the offioeP by diom he was accompanied 
the hags ho had seen in the barn. Aitt getlier, about twenty persons 
were thrown into prison j eight ob th' 'u were condemned to die, in¬ 
cluding Mother Dickenson, upon this evidence alcne, and executed 
accordingly. Among the wretches who concocted C.'s notable story, 
not cne' as e.ut brought to justice for his pcrjuiy; and Kobiuson, 
the fat ner ,'aiaed considerabWsums by threatening persons who wore 
rich chough to buy off e-xposure. 

Among tun ill-weed 1 which flourished amid the long dissensions 
of the civil war, Matthew Bopkins, the witch-finder, stands eminent 
in his sphere. This vulgar fellow resided, in the year lfi44, at the 
town of M anningtree, in Essex, and made himself very conspicuous 
in discovering the devil’s marks upon several unhappy witches. The 
credit he gained by his skill in this instanoc seems to have inspired 
him to renewed exertions. 1 n the course of a very short time, when- 
ovi " a witch was spoken of in Essex, Matthew Hopkins was sure to 
ho present; aiding the judges with his knowledge of “ such cattle," 
as he called them. Aa liis reputation increased, ho assumed the title 
of "'Witch-finder General,” and travelled through the counfies of 
Norfolk, Essex, Huntingdon, and Sussex for the sole pnrposcof find¬ 
ing out u it ehes. I n one year he brought sixty poor creatures to the 
pfake. The test he commonly adopted was that of swimming, so 
highly recommended by King .Tames in his Demrmnlogit. The hands 
and feet of the suspected persons were tied tog< !kt crosswise, the 
thumb of the right hand to th(! toe of the left foi.t. and vice versa. 
They were then wrapped up in a large sheet or blcnkc), and laid 
upon tlicir baeks in a pond or river. If they sank, their friends and 
relatives had the poor consolation of knowing they were innocent; 
1: t there was an end of tl .'te: if they floated, which, when laid 
carefully on the water, was ^ ..erally the case, there was also an end 
of them; for they were deemed guilty of ttitchcraft, and burnctk 
a<. .. jrdingly. 

Stnothcr test was to make them repeat the Lord’s prayer and 
creed. It was affirmed that no witch could do so correctly. If she 
missed a.word, or even pronounced one incoherently, which in her 
trepidation it was most probable she would, she was accounted 
guilty. It was Ib.t ught that witches could not weep more than three 
tears, and thos* oj y from the left eye. Thus the conscious inno¬ 
cence of maay persons, w ufoh gavj Oiern fortitude to bear unmerited 
.torture without flinchin;,, was construed by their unmerciful tormen¬ 
tors into proofs of guilt. In some districts the test resorted to was 
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to .weigh the eulprit against the church Bible. If the suspeott-J witch 
proved heavier than the Bible, she was set at liberty. This niode 
was far too humane for the witch-finders by profession.^ Hopkins 
always maiutained that the most legitimate modes were pricking and 
swimming. i 

Hopkins used to travel through his counties like a man of consi¬ 
deration, attended by hut twJ assistants, always putting up at the 
chief inn of the place, and always at the cost of the authorities. His 
charges were twenty shillings a towa, his expense of living while 
there, and his carriage thither and back. This he claimed whether 
ho found witches or not. If he found any, he claimed twenty shillings 
a head in addition when they were brought to execution. For about 
three year.-) he carried on this infatnous trade, success making him so 
insolent and rapacious that high and low became his enemies. The 
llev. Mr. Gaul, a clergymank, of Houghton, in Huntingdonshire, 
wrote a pamphlet impugning his pretensions, and accusing him of 
being a common nuisance. Hopkins replied in an angry letter to the 
functionaries of Houghton, stating his intention to visit their town; 
but desiring to know whether it afforded many such sticklers for 
witchcraft as Mr. Gaul, and whether they wene willing to receive and 
entertain, him with the customary hospitality, if he so far honoured 
them. He added, by way of threat, that in case he did not receive a 
satisfactory reply, “he would waive their shire altogether, and betake 
himself to such places where he might do and punish, not only 
without control, hut with thanks and recompense." The autliorities 
of Houghton were not much alarmed at this aw'ful threat of letting 
them alone. They very wisely took no notice either of him or his 
letter. 

Mr. Gaul describes in his pamphlet one of the modes employed by 
Ilopkius, which was sure to swell his revenues very cousiderably. It 
was a proof even more atrocious than the swimming." He says that 
the “ \Vitch-fiudcr General ” used to take the suspected witch and 
.place her in the middle of a room, upoh a stool or table, closs-legged, 
or in some other imeasy posture. If she refused to sit in this man¬ 
ner, she was bound with strong cords. Hopkins then placed peik'ons 
to watch her for four-aud-twenty hours, during which time she was 
to be kept without meat or drink. It was supposed that one of her 
imps would come during that interval and suck her blood. As the 
imp might come in tlm shape of a wasp, a moth, a fly, or other in¬ 
sect, a hole was made in the door''or window to let it enter. The 
watchers w'cre ordered to keep a- sharp iook-out, and rndeavour to 
kill any insect that appeared in room. 7f any fly escaped, and 
they could not kill it, the wtmaix was guilty} the fly was her imp, 
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and she was eentenced to be burned, an. twenty shillings went ftito 
the poelifc's of Master Hopkins. In . is manner be mode one old 
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woman coiifess, Imause four flics had appeared in the room, that she 
was attended by lour inijis, iia^ed “ Ileinazar” “ Pyc-wackett," 
“ Peck-in-tLe-cK^ n ' and "^Grizel-Greedigut.” 

* Thu Ulufttrothrti, repre«futuir MatUu w ^lopktna cxAmiiilnff two witches who «r« 
confeuing to him the nana'H of choir ImiMf and famiiltuni, ia oopied irom Cauifiakt^a 
ICmoMV ^Sttforkalh Ptetom, 17M, rhare it i< takoa from an eitmaaly rue print. 
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^It if eoaiKilmg to tiiink tlut thw impootoi perifhfid in his oim 
Baaru. Mr. Gaul’n ezposafe and his own n^>acify weakened his in¬ 
fluence among the magisiMtes; and the populace, who began to find 
that not even the most virU ous and innocent were secure from his 
poraeciitiuil, looked upon him with undisguised aversion. He was 
besot by a mob at a village in^Sufiblk, and accused of being himself 
a wiaard. An old reproach was brought against him, that he had, by 
means of sor er^, cWated the devil out of a certairf memorandum- 
book, in which he, Satan, had cnterffi the names bf all the witches 
in ICogland. “ Thus," said the populace, “ you find out witches, not 
by God’s aid, but by tlie devirB," In vain he denied his guilt. The 
populace longed to put him to his own test. He was speedily 
strii>ped, and his thumbs and toes tied together. He was then placed 
in a blanket, and cast into a pond. Some say that he floated, and 
that he was taken out, tried, and e.\ecntcd upon no other proof of 
his guilt. Others assert that he was drowned. This much is positive, 
that there was an end of him. As no judicial entry of his trial and 
execution is to be found in any register, it appears most probable that 
be expired by the hands of the mob. Butler has immortalisod this 
scamp in the following lines of his Uudihra^ : 


“ Halil not tills present Parlinmait 
A llpaer to tlic devil sent, 

Kiill.v enipower'il to treat alirm 
Ftiuliiia revuited witciies out? 

And lias lie not wiUdii a >onr 
llaiig'd tliroeseore oi llieiii in one slilrr? 
’Irfjme onlv for not boini; drimii'd, 

And some for sitting uliove irroimd 
W'liolu da>8 and iiitflits u|Hin lluiir hreocltes. 
And feellnir paiii, w«ni haiiir’d for witolist* 
And some for putting knavish tricks 
Upon grreea geese or turkey eliicks; 

Or pigs that suddenly deceased 
Of griehi unnatural, as he guess'd; 

Who pcovi*d himself at length a witch, 

And made a rod for his own bioeeh.” 


In Scotland also w itch-finding became a trade. They w,ero known 
under the designation of “common prickers,” and, like Hopkins, 
received a fee for each witch they discovered. At the trial of Janet 
Peuston, in 1640, the magistrates of Dalkeith “ esm od tTolm Einoaid 
of Tranent, the common pricker,, to cxeicise his craft upon her. He 
found two marks of the devil's njaking; fovshe could not fed the 
pin when it was put into either of the smd marks, nor aid the marks 
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Meed when the pin wag taken ont affain When ifae was agked w^icre 
ehe thought the pins were put in hoi*I ^he pointed to a part of hch 
body distant from the real place. The ■ v,-eve pins of thro, inches m 
length.”* 

Those common prickers became at 1- sc so numcro - that they were 
coiisih vcil nuisances. The judges refuged to take heir evidence; 
and in 16/8 th'- "rivy council of Scotland condescciid/d io hear tho 
coin', I:'- .. if t.ii ) nest woman who had hecn indecently exposed by 
one of tb'. ni, antPexpressed tlS-ir opinion that common prickers were 
common ch' its. 

But sncli an opinion w ii? not formed in high places before bun- 
dreds of innocent persons had fallen victims. The parliaments had 
encouraged the delusion both in I'higland and Scotland: and by 
arming these follows with a sort of authority, had in a manner forixal 
the magistrates and ministers forooeive tlicir evidence. Tlic fah? ol 
one poor old gentleman, ,,ho fell a victim to the arts of Hopkins in 
1616, deserves to he recorded. Mr. lands, a vciieralile clerg.vivian, 
upvurds of seventy years of age, and who luid been rector of J'r.-mi- 
lingliam, iii Suffolk, for fifty yeai’g, excited suspicion that ho was a 
wiv.ard. Being a violent royalist, he was likely to meet w ilh no sym¬ 
pathy at that time; and even his own )inrialdoiiers, whom ho had 
sei'ved so long and so faithfully, turned their barks upon him as .soon 
as he was a/ eused. Blaced under the hands of Hoi/kins, who knew 
so well how to bring Uie r<"fraelory to eonfession, the old man, tho 
light of wbo.so intellect had become somewhat diimnod from age, 
eorife.ssed that he was a wizard. He said lie had ' so imps that con¬ 
tinually excited him to do evil: and llial one day, when ho was 
walking on the sea-coast, one of tliein )irorn))ted him to exj "ess a w ish 
that a ship, whose sails wiTc just visilde in the di-stauce, might sink. 
He consented, and saw the Acssel sink before bis eyes. He was, 
u) u this eonfession, tried ai.d t ondemned. On his trial, the flamo 
o(*reason burned up as brightly us over. lie denied all that had I>cen 
alleged against him, and cross examined Ilopkitis w ith great tact and ‘ 
sei iry. After his eondemnation. he hegg/'d that the funeral scrrico 
of th^ (Ihnreh might he read for liim. 'J'he re<|ucat was refused,and 
ho rei>euted it for himself from memory as he was led to the scaffold. 

A pooiwwoman in Scotland was executed upon evideneo even loss 
strong than this, John Bain, a common pricker, swore that, as he 
passed her door, he heard her tijjking to the devil. She said, in 
defence, that it foolish practii-e she had of talking to herself, 

and several of her noighbouTs corrjboral.cd her statement; but tho 
evidence of the pricker was received. He swore that none ever talked 
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to Iftcmgeire* who wore not witches. The devil's mark being ftiuod 
Upon her, the additional testimony of her guilt was deemed oonclu- 
airo, and she was “ convict and brynt." * 

From the year 1C52 to 1C82, these trials diminished annually in 
number, aud a<!quittal8 were oy nq means bo rare as they had been. 
To doubt in witchcraft was no longer dangerous. Before country 
justices, condemnations on the most absurd evidence still continued; 
but when the judges of the land had to charge the jwu', they took 
a more humane and philosophical vic*^. By dograes, ^he educated 
classes (coniprisod in those days withiu very narrow limits) openly 
expressed their unbelief of modem witchcraft, although they were 
not bold enough to deny its existence altogether. Between them and 
the believers in (be old doctrine fierce arguments ensued, and the 
sceptics were designated Saddueees. To convince them, the learned 
and Beverend Joseph Glanvil wi-otc his well-known work, Saddaois- 
1HUS Triiimpfintus, and Tin Culleriiou of Jielniious ; the first part 
intended us a philosophical iinjuiry into wilehcraft, and the power of 
the devil “ to assume a mortal shape:” the latter containing what he 
considered a muHiiude of well-ailtlientiealed modem instances. 

But though ]tro- 
gress was made, it 
was slow. In IBfJl, 
the venerable Sir 
.Matthew Hale eoii- 
donined two wo- 
nu-n, named Amy 
Duuy andltoscCul- 
Iciider, to the stake 
at St. Edmonds- 
bujy, upon evidence 
tlie most ridiculous. 
Tlicse two old wo¬ 
men, whose ugliness 
gave their neigh¬ 
bours the first»idca 
that they were 
witches, went to a 
shop to purchase 
MS MATTuiiw luus. hciTings, aud were 

H'ofpscd. Indignant 

at the prejudice against them, they were not sparing o^ their abuse. 
Shortly afterward, the daughter of tlip herring-dealer fell sick, aud a 
cry was raised that she was bew itched by the old women ho had be^i 
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refugee! the herring. This girl w» gubjeot to epileptic fiM. To 
discover tlio guilt of Amy Duny auu'^lotio Cullouder, tin. girl’s eyes 
were blinded closely with a shawl, and the witches were commanded 
to touch her. They dUd so, and she ■• . I'/i immediately seized with a fit. 
Upon this evidence they were sen!, lo prson. The girl was after¬ 
wards touched by an indijQerent person, and the ‘orcc of her imagh 
nation was so great, that, thinking it w?3 again *ho a itches, she fell* 
('.on r ■ a • !ob vt fit as before. This, however, was not received in 
favour ji’ t)ie mscused. * 

The f llowing extract, from the published reports of the trial, 
will shew Ibc sort of evidence which was received: 

“ Samuel Pacoy, of Lcystoff (a good, sober man), being sworn, 
said that, on Thursday the 10th of October ]a.st, his younger daugh¬ 
ter, Deborah, about nine years oKL was suddenly taken so lame that 
sho could not stand on her legs, ai.d so continued till the 17th of 
the same month, when the child desired to be carried to a bank on 
itm oast side of tbo house, looking towards the sen; and, while she 
I .'S silling there, Amy Duny came to this examinant’s house lo buy 
some heirings, but was denied. Then she came twice more, but, 
being as often denied, she went away diseontented and grumbling. 
At ibis instant of time, the child was taken with terrible fits, com¬ 
plaining of a pain in her stomach, as if she was pricked with pins, 
shrieking out with a voice like a whelp, and thus continued till tho 
Siith of (he same month. This examinant further snitU, tliat Amy 
Dimy, having long had the reputation of a witch, and his child 
having, in tlic intevv.ils of her fils, constantly r .cd out on her as tlic 
cause of lier disorder, saying, that tho said Amy did appear to her 
and friglit her ; he himself did suspect the said Amy I i he a witch, 
and charged her wllli being tlie cause of his ehild’s illness, and set 
her in the stocks. 'J'wo clays after, Ids daughter IClissaboth was taken 
vith such strange fi.s, that Ih.'y could not force opim her mouth with- 
*out a taj): and the youi gm child being in the same condition, they 
used to her the same remclj?. Both .-jhildrAi grievonsly comphiincfl 
.at Amy Duny and another woman, whoso habit and looks they 
described, did appear to them and torment them, and would ctv out, 

• There stands Amy Duny! Tlicre stands BoseCidlcnder!' the other 
person yylio afilietod them. Their fits were not alike. Sometimes 
they were lame on the right side ; sometimes on the left; aAd some- , 
times so sore, ‘Jiat they could not boar to be touched. Sometimes 
they were perjet 'y well in ether respects, but they could not //ear; ■ 
at other tir'cs they cotud hot *ee.^ Sometimes thc'v lost their speech 
for one, two, and out* .or eight 4ay» together. At times they had 
iwocming fits, and, when they could speak, were taken with a fit of 
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coiijflung, and vomited and crooked pins; and ooeo a groat 

twopenny nail, witk above foriy pins; which nail he, the examinant, 
saw vomited up, with many of tlio pins. Tlic nail and pins were 
produced in tlie court. Thus the children continued for two months, 
during whicJi time the examinaju often made ftiein read in the New 
^'irestanient, and obsi^rved, when they camo to the words Lot'd Jesit/t^ 
or Chnsi, they could not pronounce fhem, hut fell into a fit. When 
tliey came to tl.. w<trd Satan, or rfey/7,Jtbcy would and sny, 

• This bites, hut inake.s me speak riglit well.’ rinding Itis cliildren 
thus tormented withoutho]>cs of re<‘overy,he sent them to liis sister, 
Margaret Arnold, at Yannoutli, being willing to try whether idiango 
of air would help them. 

“ Margaret Arnold was tlio ncxi witness. Being sworn, she said, 
Ihul about tlie 3<)th of November, nizahetk and Deborah Bailey 
came to lior lionso with her brother. mIio told borwliat bad Jiap- 
]x*ned, and that he thought his children bewitched. Slie, tills e\- 
aminaiit, did not much regard it, supposing the children had pl.iyed 
trieks, and put tlio pins into their mouths themeelves. tShc. there¬ 
fore took all the pins from tlioir eh Ihes. sen ing them wiili llireail 
instead of pinning them. But, no(w:t]istan<?ing, tliey raised, at 
times, at least thirty pin.s in her prcHenee, and luid terrible fits ; in 
which fHs they would cry out upon Amy Duny and Kose Cullender, 
saying, that they saw them and lieiinl them threatening, as before; 
that they saw things like mice running about, the house; and one 
of them eatelied one, ami threw it into the tire, wliicli made a noiso 
like u rat. Anolher fcime the younger child, being out of do<>r.s. a 
thing like u beo would have forced itsiOd' iute her mouth, at nhich 
the eluld rai. Hcreamiiig into the house, and before this examinant 
could come ut her, fell into a Or, and vomited a twopenny nail, with 
a broaxl head. Aflcr tliat, this examinant askeil tlm ehilil how she 
came by this nail, when she answcr<‘d, ‘The bee brouglit the nail, 
and fori'ed it into my mouth.* At olheii.timca the eldest child told 
this c-xaiuinunt that she saw Hies bring her crooked pins. 81ie would 
then fall into a iit, and vomit such plus. One time tlio said child 
said she saw u mouse, and crept under the table to look for it; and 
afterwards, the ehild seemed t<» put aonietliing into her apron, say¬ 
ing, ‘ She had eaught it.’ Sho tlien ran to the tire, and threw it in, 
*oa whieh there did oppeay to this <*xaiuinanl .something like a flash 
(s? gunpowilei's although she docs owp she saw nothing in the child's 
hativ^. Once llie child, being speechless, but o(hcr.v;jsdverY sensible, 
ran np and dovin llie house crying. ‘Hudi! hush!' ns If she haa 
seen poa\lry; hut this exatuinaal ?aw nothing. At last the cliild . 
catched a t aomelUing, and threw it into the lire. Afterwards, wheu 
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llie cliild could speak, this exomi. .iit asked her w hut sh* saw at 
(he ti'iic ? She answered (hat si saw a duck. Another time (he 
yjuiij'i st chilli said, after a ilti (h it Amy Duny had hern with her, 
and tempted her to drown herself, "r cut her thro.'', or otherwise 
de-stroy licraelf. Another time the; '>olh cried out '.poiiAniyl'iiny 
and Ifoae Cullender, sayinc, ‘ AVhy don't youeoni ■ ymrselves? Wiiv 
do you send your imps to torment ns!''” 

T' • ce't .i ‘cd Sir Tlimnas Urowii, the author of I'lihiitr F.i'rors 
wiH a'le exifttiiiied as a 
w itni’,s.s iiiiin the (rial, 
llciiis; desired to {live Id • 
ojiiuion of fill' three per¬ 
sona in court, he said he 
wa.s clearly of 0 |iiiiion that 
they were hew itched. He 
said tliere had lately l)eeu 
.lisi'overy of witehcN ia 
i ’i iimark, who u.sed tlie 
st.mi! way of tormeiitiii^ 
persons, hy convey iiij; 
ei'oolied pins, needlo.s, and 
nails into their bodies. 

That he thoiif'ht, in such 
eases, the devil acted vtjion 
human bodies by natural 
means, namely, by e\eit- srow*. 

in;; and stirring u]) the 

Bupcrahnndnnt himiovira ; he did afflict them in a more surprising 
manner by the sanio diseases their hoilies were usually subject to; 
♦hat these lits might ho natural, only raised to a great degree hy tins 
^..ubtlety of the. devil, co-ope aliug with the malice of these wilehes. 

Tlie cvidei'co heiiig eenjuded, Sir Mathew llalc addres.sed tlip 
-■'ley. He said, lie would wave rcijeafing the evideiieo, to jirevent 
anj mistake, and told the jury there were two things they had to 
inquire into. First, Wliether or not tliese ehildreii were hew i(ehed ; 
secondly, Wlicllicr these women ilid bewitch them. He saiil, he did 
not in the h ast doubt there were witches; first, Beennse Ihif Sefip- 
tures nllirmed it: secondly, Because the wisdom of all nations, par¬ 
ticularly onr ow.n, liad iirovided laws against witelierall, vvliich im¬ 
plied tiici” l.efii of ,4 crime. He desired them strictly to 
observe till evidence, and hepged of Ood to direct their hearts in 
.the weighty concern Ahoy l .id ia hand, simw, to condemn the inno¬ 
cent and let the guilty go free ju-e both an abomination to the Lord. 
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The jury then retired, ai«i in about half an hour returned a 
verdict of guilty upon all the indictments, being thirteen in jiumber. 
The next morning the children came with their fathi r to the lodgiugg 
of Sir Matthew Hale, very well, and quite restored to their usual 
health. Mr. Picey, being ashed at' what time their health began to 
•.improve, replied, that they were^quitc well in half an hour after the 
conviction of the prisoners. ' , 

Majiy attempts were made to indue/ tlie unfortunate women to 
oonfess their guilt; but in vain, and they were both hanged. 

Eleven trials were instituted before Chief Justice Holt for witch¬ 
craft, between the years 1694 and 1701. The evidence was of the 
usual character; but Holt appealed so suooessfully in each case to the 
common sense of the jury, that tlioy were every one acquitted. A 
general feeling seemed to pervadp the country that blood enough had 
been shed upon those absurd charges. Now and then the flame of 
persecution burnt up in a remote district ; but these instances were 
no longer looked upon as mere matters of course. They apjjenr, on 
the contrary, to have excited much attention; a sure proof, if no 
other were to be obtained, that they were becoming unfrequent. 

A ease of witchcraft was tried in T( 11, before Lord Chief .Tustico 
Powell; in which, however, the jury persisted in a verdict of guilty, 
though the evidence was of the usual absurd and contradictory cha¬ 
racter, and the enlightened judge did all in his power to bring them 
to a right conedusion. The accused person was one Jane Weiiham, 
Imtter known as the tV itch of Walkerno; and the persons w ho were 
alleged to have stifTcred from her witchcraft were two young women, 
named Thome ancl Street. A witness, named Mr. A rihur Chauney, 
deposed thaf hehsd scon Ann Thorne in several of her fits, and that 
she always recovered upon prayers being said, or if Jane Weiihuiu 
came to her. He related, that ho had pricked the prisoner several 
times in the arms, but could never fetch any blood from her; that' 
he had seen her vomit pins, when there were none in her cloUies or 
within her reach; and that he had preserved several of them, which 
he was ready to produce. The judge, however, told him that vas 
needless, as he supposed they mere ervoJeed pins. 

Mr. Francis Bragge, another witness, deposed, that strange 
“ cjikes ” of bewitched feathers having been taken from Ann Thorne's 
pillow, he was anxious to see them. Ho went into a room where 
some of these feathers wore, and took two of the cakes, and compared 
them together. They were both of a circulc.r figure, something larger 
than a crown piece; and he observed that the small feathers were 
placed in a nioe and curious order, af equal distances from each other,' 
making to many radii of the circle, in the centre of which the qudU 
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end» t f the feathers met. Ho oo^tr ^the number of these feffthors, 
and fourjii them to be exactly thir^- « o m each cake. He afterwards 
endeavoured to pull off two or three jf them, and obsoi vcd that they 
were all fastened together by a sort ^.f viscous mnttt>'% which would 
stretch seven or eighf times in a t-.i.'ead beioro it ''roke. Having 
taken off several of these feathers, iie removed the viscous mutter 
witli his ftnFjrs, and found iiiuler it, in the centre, <ome short hairs, 
hlac?- di '1 grey matted togojlicr, which ho verilyWieved to he (^at'a 
hair. He also said, that Jane ‘Wcnhaia • onfessod to him that she 
had b(5wi; ;hed the pillow, and luul ])ractiaed w'itchcraft for .sixteen 
years. 

The judge interrupted tlie witness at this stage, and suiil, he 
should very luudi like to see an oi.ehanled featlier, and seemed to 
wonder when he was told that none of those strange cakes had been 
preserved. His lordship asked the witness why ho did not keep one 
or two of them, aiul was iurorined that they had all been liiirnt, iu 
order to reliev e tlic bcwilelied person of the pains she sud'ered, winch 
could not he so well efl'eeted by any other means. 

A man, named Thomas Ireland, dojKised, that hearing several 
times a groat noise Ol c.als crying and sereaiuing iihnut his Iioiise, Int 
went out and frightened them away, anil they lUl ran towards tho 
cottage of .lane Wenham. One of them he swore positively hud a 
face very like Jane Wenham's. Another man, named Uiirvillo, gav** 
siniilar evidence, and swore that he had often seen a eat with .Jane 
AV’ouham’s face. Upon one occasion he was iu Ann Thorne’s eham- 
her, when several cals came in, and among the*, the eat above stateil. 
This witness would have favoured tho court wi'h a iimch longer 
statement, hut was stoppe.l by the judge, who said be had lieanl 
quite enough. 

The prisoner, in her did'enee, said nothing, hut tlml " she w as a 
• clear woman.” The leamei’ jiidg,; then summed up, leaving it to 
tho jviry to determine whether such evidence as tliey had heard was 
• flicientto take away the prisoner’s life upon the indietmeut. AftA- 
a l<)ug deliberation they brought iu their verdict, tliat she was guilty 
upon tho evidence. The judge then asked them whether they found 
her guilty upon the indictment of conversing with the devil in the 
shape oT a cat P The sapient foreman very gravely answered, “Wo 
find her guilty of //*«/.” Tho learned juilge tlien very nduelantly 
proceeded to wW sentence of ^eath; but, by hi.s persevering oxer- 
dons, a pordoft vhis at l-.^st obtained, and tlio wretched old woman 
was set at liberty. • 

In the year 1718, a wi-man* and her daughter—the latter only 
nine wars of age—were hanged at Huntingdon for selling tiieir souls 
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to tit; derll, and raising a storm by pulling off tbeir stookihgs and 
making a lather of soap. Tiiil appears to have been tl^Jast judicial 
exeuutiOu in England. From that time to the year iW^, fke popu¬ 
lace raised at intervals the old cry, and more than once endangered 
the lives of poor women by dragging them through ponds on suspi¬ 
cion ; but the philosophy of tUo.sc who, from their position, sooner or 
‘ later give the tone to the opinions and morals of the poor, was silently 
working a eure for*lho evil. The fear of xvitches ceased to he epide¬ 
mic, and became individual, lingering ofdy in minds fettered h\ inve¬ 
terate prejudice or brutalising superstition. In the year the 
p(*nnl statute ‘f James I. was finally blotted from the statute-book, 
and suffered no longer to disgrace the advaiieiiig intelligence of the 
country. Pretenders to witchcraft, fortune-tellers, conjurors, andall 
their train, were liable ordy to the eonmionininiahmentof rogues and 
im])OBtorB—imprisonment and the pillory. 

In Scotland, the delusiim also assumed the same phases, and was 
gradually estinguislied in the ligiit of civilisation. As in England, 
the 2>vogrcS8 of improvement wa.s slow. Dp to the year, ItKio, little 
or no diminution of the mania was pi reeiilihle. In 1643, the (renenil 
Assembly recommended that the jsr’vy council should institute a 
standing commission, composed of any “ understauding gentlemen or 
magistrnk's," to try the witches, who were stated to liave increased 
enormously of late years. In 164K. an act was passed, confinnatory 
of the original statute of Queen Mary, cxjdaiuing some points of the 
latter which were doubtful, and enacting severe penalties, not only 
against witches thei,isclvce, but against all who covenanted with 
them, or souglit ijy their means to i>ry into the secrets of futurity, or 
cause any cvjl to the life, lands, or limbs of their neighbours. For 
the next ten years, the poimlar madness upon this subject was perhaps 
more furious tlian ev<T; upwards of four thousand persons suffered 
for the crime during that interval. This was the consequence of the 
act of })arlinment and the unparalleled severity of the magistrates 
the latter frequently c&nplaiiicd tliat tor two "witches they burned 
one day, there were ten to bum the nest: they never thought that 
they tlicmselvcs were the cause of the iucrcaso. In a single circuit, 
held at Glasgow, Ayr, and Stirling, in 1659, scvcnU'on viuhappy crea¬ 
tures were burned by judicial sentence for trafficking with Sajtan. In 
one day (November 7, 1661), the privy council issued no less than 
fourteen commissions for trials in the i)rovinces. Next year, the vio¬ 
lence of the j>ersccution seems to have abated. F’roni 1663 to 1668. 
although “the understanding gentlemen'hud magistral ?8” already 
mentioned continued to try and condemn, the High Court of Jus- ^ 
ticiary had but one offender of this class to deal with, and she w as 
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acquitted. James Welsb, a common pric k. r, was ordered to ’ e pdb- 
licly whipped through tlic streets of Edinht rgh for falsely ac.'using a 
woman of ttitehcraft ; a fact wliieh flor.? oroves tl>at the superior 
court sifted the evidence in these cases with n-uoU more care and 
severily than it had done a few yes’-a pieviously. Tie, enlightened 
Sir George Mackenzie, styled by Dry den “ the noble wil of Seoliand,” 
Inlimirrd Iotq I' ..roduee this rule into court, that Ihe confessions 
of the e helu ^ m. l bo held of litth worth, and that the evidence 
of the prickerf, audtothcr interested persons should he reeeived with 
disli'ust and j .dousy. Tliis was reversing the old praetice, and saved 
many innocent lives. Thong'i a firm believer both in<«neient and 
modem wileheraft. he could not shut Ids eyes to the atrocities daily 
eomraitted under the name ofjiisliee. In his work on the Criminal 
l,a\v of Scotland, published in ItiTtt. he says, “ From the horridness 
of this crime. I do conclude tliat.of all others, it reipiires Iheelearesl, 
relevancy and most convincing ]>rohature; and 1 comlenm, next to 
the I'iielies theiiiselves. thos, cruel ami too forward judgi'S who burn 
persoi... by thousands as guilty of this crime.” Jii the .»ame year. 
Sir .Tchu Clerk plnmply refused to serve as a comnussioner on irirds 
for wileheraft allegiug way of excuse, “that ho was not him¬ 
self good conjuror emaigU to bo duly qualitied.” 'I'he views eiitm-- 
tained by Sir (ireorge Mackenzie were so favourably received by the 
Lords of Session, lliat he was deputt'd, in IfiSO, to report to them on 
the cases of a number of poor women who were then in prison await¬ 
ing their trial. Sir George stated that there w as no evidemm against 
them whatever but their own eonfessiona, whid' e re absurd and 
contradictory, ami draw n from them by severe tortur*. Tliey were 
immediately discharged. • 

For the next sixteen y<‘ara the liord-s of .Session were unoeeupied 
with trials for w itchcraft. Not one is entered upon the record. Hut 
in 1 jh7 a case occurred which eiiualled iu absurdity any of those that 
signalised the <lurk reign of Ifiwf Janu s. A girl named Christiana 
Sliaw eleven years of age, the (laughter of John ,Shaw of Bargarran, 
was subject to fits; and being of a spiteful temper, she accused her 
maid-servant, w ith whom she had frequent quarrels, of bowilchiiig 
her. Her story unfortunately was believed. Encouraged to tell all 
the persecutions of the devil which the maid had sent to torment her, 
she in t.hc end eoneocted a romance that involved twenty-one persons. 
There was no other evidence against Jhem hut the fancies of this lying 
child, and the couft'SuiouB w hich pain had extorted from them ; hut 
upon this no loss than live woircn.were condemned before Jjord 
iBagtyre and the rest of the co. imiasioners, apjiointed specially by 
the privy council to try this case. They were burned on the Green 
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at Paisley. The warlock of the party, one John Beed, who waa also 
condemned, hanged himself in prison. It was the genojgl belief in 
Paislej' that the 4evil had strangled him lest ho should have revealed 
in his last moments too many of the unholy secrets of n iteheraft. 
This trial cceited considerable disgust in Scotland. The Her. Mr. 
Bell, a contemporary writer, observed tliat, in this business, “ persons 
of more goodnees and esteem than most of their cajumuiators wore 
defamed for witches.” He adds, tint the persoijs chiefly to blame 
were •' certain ministers of too much forwardness and' absurd credu¬ 
lity, and topping professors in and about Glasgow.”* 

After this trial, there again occurs a lapse of seven years, when 
the subject was painfully forced upon public attention by the brutal 
cruelty of the mob at Pitfenween. Two w'omen were accused of hav¬ 
ing bewitebed a strolling Ixjggar who was subject to fits, or who pre¬ 
tended to b(' so, for the jiurpose of e-'icifing (mmmiseration. They 
were cast into jirison and tortured iinlil they eonfes.sid. One of tliem, 
named Janet Cornfoot, contrived to escape, but was brought back to 
Pittenwmen next day by a party of soldiers. On Iicr approach to the 
town she was unfortunately met by a furious mob, composed princi¬ 
pally of fishermen and their wives, who seized upon her with the in¬ 
tention of swimming her. They forced her away to the sea-shore, 
and tying a rope around her body, secured the end of it to the mast 
of a fishing-boat lying alongside. In ibis manner they ducked her 
several limes. When she was half dead, a sailor in the boat cut away 
the rope, and the mob dragged her through the sea to the beach. 
Here, as she }i<y ij dito insensible, a brawny nifBau bxik down the door 
of Ills but close by, .-ind placed it on her back. The mob gathered 
largo stones from the beaeli and i>ile(l them upon her til! the wrefehed 
woman was pressed to death. No magistrate made the slightest at¬ 
tempt to interfere; and the soldiers looked on, delighted spectators. 
A great oulcry was raised against this culpable remissuess, but no 
judicial inquiry waaset on foot. This happened in 1704. 

'J'hc next case we hear of is that of Klspcth llule, found guilty of 
witchcrail before Lord Anstmtlier, at the Dumfries circuit, ip 1708. 
She was sentenced to be marked in the check with a red-hot iron, 
and banished the realm of Scotlainl for life. 

Again there is a long interval. In 1718, the remote county of 
Caithness, where the delusion remained in all its pristine vigour for 
years after it had ceased elsewheve, was startled from its propriety by 
the cry of witchcraft. A silly fellow', .named William Montgomery, 
a carpenter, had a mortal antipathy to eats; and somehow or other, 
these animals generally chose his back-yartl as the scene of their eat- 

• Preface to X<mp'« c<^tod by Sharpe, • 
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terwauling?. Ho puiszled his brains fom. ^ng tiino to know why h?. 
abore all hh^neighbours, should be so p- ojjred. At last he ramo to 
the sage conclusion that his tormento-s Wore no cats, but witches. 
In this opinion ho was supported by lu" i iaid-servant, n Im swore a 
round oath that she had ofion heard the .obressid cats talking toge- 
tJior in human voices. The next time th? unlucky lai> >it's assciubled 
in his haek-i'rrd^ the valiant cai-jic^tcr wa- on the i^le’ fc. Arming 
himself 'v\a 'n sxe, i dirk, and % broadswtird, he rualu'd outnuioiig 
them. One ol thlera he wounded in the back, a 8e(toncl in the liip, 
and the log o. a third he iiiaiinod with his axe; hut he could not 
capture any of them. A few d -ys afterwards, two old wffiiien of tlic 
parish died; and it was said, that when their bodies were laid out, 
there appeared upon the hack of one tlic mark as orareeeut. woioul. 
and a similar sear upon the liip of the other. Tin' eiir])euter and his 
maid were convinced that they were tlie very eats, and the w hole 
county repeated the same story. Ever>- one wnis upon flic lonk-ont 
for ptroofs corroborative; a very remarkable one was soon dis<‘<iveretl. 
Nanny Gilbent, a wrekdied old creature of upwiisda of seventy years 
of age, was found in In^d with her log liroken. As .sin: was ugly 
enough for a witch, it was^asserted that she also was one of the eats 
that had fared so ill at the hands of the car))outor. 'I'he latter, w hen 
iuformod of the popular suspicion, assertcil that he distinctly remem- 
hcrod to have struck one of the eats a blow with tlm hack of his 
broadsw ord, which ought to liave broken her leg. Nanny was im¬ 
mediately dragged from her bedandthrownintopris -n. Keforeslie 
w as put to the torture, she exiJaiuedin a very natiir.;! ; .i,d iulellij'ible 
manner how she had broken her limb ; hut this aceoimirdid not give 
satisfaction. The professional persuasions of tlu; torturer mtide her 
toll V. different tale, and she confesseil that she was indeed a w iteli, 
and 1 ad been wounded by Monkroniery on the night slated ; thattho 
two old women recently deceased -'ere witches also, hesides about a 
score of others whom she named. iThc poor ercatiijc sutlcrcd so nmeh 
by fh omoval from her own home, and ilie tortures inflicted upon 
her, that she died the next day in prison. Ifappily for the persons 
she bad named in her confession, Duudas of Arniston, at that time 
the king's advocate-general, wrote to the shoritr-depute, one Cajilaiii 
Boss of Tjittlddcan, cautioning him not to proceed to trial, the “thing 
being of too great dillii-ulty, and beyond the jurisdiction of an inferior 
court.." Dundas himf IT examined the jireci'guitiou w ithgreat care, 
and was so convinced of the ujter folly of the whole case, that ho 
qpashed all further procjed'U s. • 

We find this same 8herifl'-depni.e ofCaithness very acti ve fouryeara 
afterwm^g in another trial for witche”aft. In spile of the wammg ha 
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received that all such cases were to be tried in fUture by the 
superior courts, be coiidomned to deatli au old woman at Dornoch, 
upon the ehnrffo of bcwiteliing the cows and pigs of htr neighbours. 
This poor creature wa.s insane, and actually laughed and clapped her 
hands rt sight of “ the honniojire” that « as to coiisunic her. She 
hiid a daughter who was lame both of her hands and feet, and one of 
tlie charges brought agaiu.st her was, that she hail used this daughter 
as a poiij in Ifcr excursions to joui the devil’s sahlflith. and that (he 
devil himself had shod her, and prJdueed lamoitess.* 

This was the last execution that took place; iii Scotland forwitch- 
craO. penal statutes were repealed in 173(5; and, as in Eiiglaiid, 
nhip)niig, the pillory, or imprisonincnt, were declared the future 
punishments of all pretenders to inagie or >vitc.hc.raft. 

Still for many years after tills the superstition lingered both in 
England and Scotland, and*in some districts is farfrom beingcxtinct 
even at this day. But hefurc we proceed to (raeo it any further than 
to its legal extinction, w e have yet to see the frightful havoc it made 
in continental Europe from the eornmcnccraent of the seventeenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. France, (Jennany, and Snit- 
aerland wore the countries wliicli sulfere.l most from the epidomio. 
The number of victims in these countries during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury has already been mentioned ; but at tlie early jmrt of the .seven¬ 
teenth. the immber.s are so great, especially in Germany, that n ere 
they not to be found in the ollleial records of the tribunals, it would 
be idmosl impossible to believe that mankind could ever have been 
so maddened and deluded. To use the words of the learned and in¬ 
defatigable Burst,* “ the world seemed to be like a large madhouse 
for witches and devils to play their antics in.” Hatan n .is l)clu*ve-l 
to be at every body's call to raise the w hirlwind, draw down the light¬ 
ning, blight the productions of the earth, or destroy tlie health and 
jiandyse the limbs of man. This belief, so insidtiug to the inaiesty 
and benefiocuce of the Creator, was shared by the most pious minis- 
ters of religion. Those nlio in tfu sir morning and evening prayers 
nekiion lodged the one true (rod, and praised him for (he blessings of 
tlie seed-time and the harvest, iiei'C couviuced that frail humanity 
could enter into a compai-t with the spirits of hell to subvert bin laws 
and thw art all his merciful intentions. Successive popes, from Inno¬ 
cent d'Ul. do« nward.s, promul,gated this degrading doidriiie, which 
spread so rapidly, that society seemed to be divided into two great 
factions, the bowitcliing and (he bewitched. ■ 

The commissioners named by Iimoeeul A^lII. vO prosecute the 
witch-triak in Germany were, Jacob Sprenger, so notorious for. his 
* Zau&erifiilulikek, Thiel 5. 
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TToric on domoricloity, entitled the Malleua icatum, of Hammer* 
to knock down Witehea i Henry Instifor,':i ’earned juriseoiwidt; 
and the Bishof of Strasburgh. Bamberg. 'iVeve.'i, Cologne, fader- 
born. and Wiirzbiirg, were the chief aeala (i' .hocoinmUaione.'s. who, 
during their Im'S alone, condemned to Ih ' -iiakcs ni a very nuHleralo 
calculation, upwards of three thousand vii liins. Th- iiniidier of 
witches so itit r'a-- ' that new eomnsissioucri wm' cc-.ti o -illy ap¬ 
pointed i.: t I iia^v. ranee, and .Switzerland. In Spifin and i’orttt- 
gal the Inijnisiti'ai al#ne took cogRisanee of the v inie. Jt la intpos- 
siblo to search t! records of those dark, but now lia)>pily iion-eNisting 
tribunals; but tlie mind recoils ilh allright even to firm/ „uess of 
the multitudes who perished. 

The mode of trial in the other eounlrie« is niore'ensily sscertained. 
Sprenger in Germany, and Bodimis and flelrio in France, have left 
hnt too aini)le a record of the atroeitieb committed in lln^ nmeh- 
abu.scd names of justice and religion. Bodimis, of great ri-jmte and 
aiithorifv in the seventeenth <• iilury,says, "The trial of Ihisoflenec 
must not be eijudueted like other crimes. Whoever adlnovs to the 
ordinary course of justice perverts tlie .spirit of tiie la«. luith divine 
and human, fie who is aeei..ied of sorcery should never he aeijuilled, 
unless the nniliec of the prosecutor he clearer than tliesnn ; for it i.s 
.so dillieult to hring full proof of this seo/et crime, that out of a 
million of •w ili'ln's not one would he convicted if the nsiial eonrse 
were followed!" Jlenri flogud, a wileh-linder, wlio styled himself 
" The (Jrand .Imlge of Witches for the Territorv of .St. Claude.” drew 
up a code for the guidance of all person.s engaged ir .h" w itch-trials, 
eonsi.siiiig of seventy artii’les. ipiitc as cruel as the eode^f Bodimis. 
fit this document he atlirins, that a mere su.spieion of wii'heraft 
iustitie.s the iiinm di.ate arrest and lovliireof tin-suspected person. Jf 
the p'isoiier muttered, looked on the gvo'ind, and did not shed any 
tears^ all these w ere jirools i>osili\ ‘ .'f guilt I In all eases of wileli- 
eraft, t he evidence of the ehilu cin;hl to !)c t aketi against its parent; 
atidp' oils of notoriously bad ehan'cter. aMir)Ugh*not to be believed 
upon I nciroatli.s on the ordinary occasions of dispute tJiat might arise 
betw ('eii man and man, « ere to be believed, if tliey swon* that any per¬ 
son had hew itched them ! Who, w hen he hears that this diabolical 
doctrine was Uie universally recei\;eil opinion of the ecelesiastieal and 
civil authorities, ean wonder that thousands upon thousaml.s of un- 
hap]iv per-ons .shoulo o'- brouglit to ^le slake? that Cologne should 
for uiaiij vi'iirs horif its three b’mrtred witches atinually ? the district 
-jf Bamberg its f.mr hundred r Jfun !n\jerg, Geneva, Baris, Toulouse, 
Lyoas, and other ciiics, Uicir twe hiirglrcd .f 

A few of these trials may lie cited, taking tlicm in the order of 
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p'iority, as they occurred in different parts of the Conuinont. lii 1596, 
an old woman residing in a village near Constance, angry at not being 
invited to share the sports of the country people on iijjday of public 



rejoicing, was heard to mutter something to lierseif, and was after¬ 
words BO( n to proceed througli the fleids towards a liill, vvlierc she wns 
lost sight of.. A violent th\ii\der-storm arose ahont. two himrs after¬ 
wards, w hi(di wet the dancers to the skin, and did consider.ihle damage 
to the plantations. I’liis woman, suspected before of witchcraft, was 
seized and imprisoned, and accused of having raised the slorni, by 
filling a hole with wine, and stirring it about with a stick. She was 
lortnred till she confessed, and was burned alive the next evening. 

About the same time two sorcerers in Toulouse were accused of 
having dragged a crucifix about the stroeta at midnight, stopping 
at times to spit upon and kick it, and uttering at intervals an exor¬ 
cism to raise the devil. The next day a hail-storm did.considerable 
damage to the erops; and a girl, the daughter of a shoemaker in the 
town, remembered to liave heard in the niglit the execrations of the 
wizards. Her story led to their arrest. The nuial means to produce 
confession were re.sorteJ to. The w izards owned that^they could raise 
tempests whenever they pleased, and named several persons whopos“- 
fessed similar powers. Tlicy were hanged, and then burned in the 
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market-i)!Ki!o, aiul sovcn of Ihn peiions *’oy had monlioiiod (hared 
the sanio late. , * 

Hoppo and Stadlin. two noted wiiard ■■ of < icrmany, were exeeiiled 
ill 1599. TIkt- implieatod twenty or thir-y witcheg, W'ho w ait aliout 
eanihiH women to miBearry, lirinifing do . 1 (ho liglitUinj; >1 heaven, 
and making maidens bring forth toad.-. 'J’o this htfi' V fa't several 
girls were found to swear most positivwy . Stadlin ec- 'essed tliat he 
had killed foter . ants in the woirji of one woman. 

llouinns Htphlj praises the*oxer!ions of a wileli finder iianied 
H iiler, in Frnnoc, wfio prosecuted so many tliat he could not caleulato 
them. Some of these witches could, by a singlo wort! cause• -'•■Iq (,o 
fall down deatl; others made w omen go a ith child three jdiars instead 
of nine months ; n hile olheiw, hy eertnin invocations and eerenionies, 
could turn the faces of their enemies upside down, or twist them round 
to tlieir hacks. Altliough no witness w.. ’ ever proeursd who saw ]ier- 
sons in this horrible state, (lie witidics confessed that they had the 
povierand exercised it. Nolhingmorewaswanliiig to ensure the stake. 

A t Amsterdam a crazy girl confessed that she could cause sterility 
ill cattle, ntid bewiteli pigs and poultry, hy merely repeating tlio magic 
words 'fin-iiig nnrl Shnriri Inturius! She was hanged and burned. 

not her woman in the same eitj. named Komejis van Punncraiid, 
was arrested in conseijuence of some dig<.'lo 8 ures the former liad made. 
A witness came forward and swore that She one day looked through 
the window of her lint , and saw Tfornelis sitting befoi-e a fire muUer- 
iiig something to till’ del'll. SheHiis sure itwaslothedevil, heeanse 
she heard him answer her. Sliortly afterwards .•■elve hhick eats 
tiseeiided out of the tlooi’. iiml dama-d on their h; ai jegs arouml the 
witch for the sjiacc' of iihont half an hour. They then Vanished with 
a horrid noise, and leaving a disngrecahio smell '.cliinil tliVni. She 
al-O was hanged and Inirued. 

'( Ikraherg, in Ih varia, Ih" executions from (he year IClo (0 
IfWt) were at the rate of ahou a hundred annually. One woman, 
su.spoefed of witchcraft, was siaizcd heeanse, lyiving immoderately 
pr: 'd the heauty of a child, it iiad shorlly afterwards fallen ill ami 
died. *8110 confessed upon the rack that, the devil had given her Ihe 
pwer lowork evil upon those she hated, hy-speaking words in their 
praise. If she s.aid with unwonted fervour, " VV hut a .s( roiig man !" 

What a hhrely woman!" " A\^iat a sweet child!” the devil iimler- 
slood her, and afflicted tlicm w'iih diseases immediately. It is fjiiile 
unnecessary to sltjt ^ho end of tlsis poor creature. Jlany woinen 
were executed for censing sismge substances to lodge in the bodies 
,pf those who offendf d t’w :n. Lil.sVif wood, nails, liair, egg-shells, 
bits of glass, .<:lireds of linen and woolien cloth, ptdiblcs, and evrm liot 
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eiridon and knives, were the articles generally clioscn. These wore 
believed to remain in th6 body till the witches confessed or were 
executed, when they were voided from the bowels, or by the mouth. 



noal 1 ‘ils, or cars. M l'i<lcrn jiliyaicia tia have often bail eases of n similar 
deseriiition under (heir rare, ulierc girls have snalloucd needles, 
which have been voided on the arms, legs, and other parts of the 
body. Hut the science of that day could not account for these phe¬ 
nomena otherwise than by the jiovve’’ of the devil; and orcry needle 
swallowed by a servant-maid cost an old woman her life. Nay, if no 
more than one sulIcreJ in eonseqtience, the district might think itself 
fortunate. The commissioners seldom stoppeil* short at one victim. 
The revelations of the rack in most cases implicated Ifidf a score. 

Of all the records of the witch-trials preserved for the wonder 
of suci cediug ages, that of AViirzburg, from 1(527 to is the 
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most frightful. Hauher, who has pr served this list in his jtkta et 
Srrijifa Mitijicn, says, in a note lit (li 'oi :l, that it is (hr from com¬ 
plete, ani that lliorc wore a groat n^lul.^ ollior burnings ‘ numerous 
to specify. This rceon'l, which rolat -> to the city oiii' , and not to 
the province of Wiiriburg, conta’us li.i- nan-ea of one ioiiulrcd and 
fifty-seven persons who were burned n two yea in tweuty-nino 
burnings, nvere-ing from five ts^^ix at a time. Tiic i d comprises 
thr o 1. v-etior . four innkeepers, three common conncilmen of 
Wiirxbu.g, •‘•"orteen vicars of the cathedral, ihe burgi'niasti-r's lady, 
an ayiMlu f ry’s wife and daughter, two chorister* of the eatliedral, 
(idbcl Babeiin, the prettie.'* girl in the town, and tl* "rtife, the two 
little son.s. and the daughter of the eonneillorStolzenborg. Ilieh and 
|)oor, young and ohl. sufl'ered alike. W the si-vcnili of these ri-corded 
burnings, the victims are deaeribed as a wandering boy, twelve years 
of age, and four strange men and women found sleoiiing in the 
market-place. Thirty-two of the whole number appear to have oeen 
Vagrants, of both sexes, »lio, failing to give a satisfaetory aeeomit 
of tiunnsejves. were aeeused and found guj/ty of wilelieraft. 'J'he 
niii.dier of children on Ihe list i.s horrible to think U|)Oii. The thir¬ 
teenth and Court cent 1/ burnings eomjirised four jiersons, who are 
stated to have been a little maiden nine years of age, a mnidmi still 
less, her sister, their mother, and theii;aunl. a pretty young woman 
of twenty-limr. At the eighteenth burning, the victims were two 
boys of twelve, and a girl of fifteen; at (he nineteenth, the young 
heir of the noble house of Itotenliahn, aged nine, eul two other hoys, 
one aged ten. aud the otl*cr twelve. Among otbj ■ dri(‘s appear llio 
names of Baunaeh, lac fattest, and .‘^ti'inaeher, tliegichest burgher 
in Wurzburg. What tended to keep ti]) the delusion in tUi.r uuhtippy 
city, and, indeed, all over Kurope, was the number of hypoelioudriae 
a*>d diseased persons who eanie voluntarily forward and made con- 
le.,sion of witcheruft. Severn' of the victims in the foregoing list 
Ifnd only themselves to blam> tor their fate. Many, again, ineluding 
the lymtheeary's wife and daughter aheady mfutioried. pretended to 
SOI eery, and sold poisons, or attempleii. by means ofeb.irms and in- 
cantAions, to raise the devil. But throughout all this fearful neriod 
the delusion of the criminals was ns great as tliat of th(‘ judges. 
Depraved jwrsons, who in ordinary times would have liecn thieves or 
murderers, added the desire of sorcery to their depravity, sometimes 
with the hope of acquiring power^over their fellows, and sometimes 
with the hope of .* curing 'mp’imty in lliis world by tlie pTOteetiou 
of Satan. t‘ le of the perlons -leeuted at the first burning, a jiro- 
stitute, was he.irj rcimaimg 'he tj-xoreism which was supposed to 
have the power of raising th j arch enemy in the form of a goat 
voi. Jt. . '31 
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This preciout specimnn of hiynan folly has been preserrod by Horst 
in his Zauherlihliothelc. I ( ran as follows, and was to be repeated 
slowly, with many ceremonies and w^rinjjs of the hand: 


" JsoUo, 3}acb(»^ Mae:otte,,Baphia, 

• Vai^oili Heneclie Anmi Magoz, Adomator 
Ra[*liucl Immanuel tfhristns, Tetragrammaton 
Agra Jod Loi. Kiinig! f Cunig I" 

• '» * 

The last two words were uttered quiokiy, and within soj't of scream, 
and were supposed to bo highly agreeable to Satan, who loved to bo 
called he did not ap])oar immediately, it was necessary to 

repeat a further exorcism. The one in greatest repute was as follows, 
and was to bo read bn(.'kwards, with the exception of the last two 
words: 


“Anion, Lallo, Sabol*-;, Sado, Palor, Azirl 
Adonai Sado Vagoth /Vgra, Jod, 
liaphra! Komml Koiam!” 


When the witch wanted to get rid of the devil, wlio was somotimes 
in the habit of jtrolongijig his visits to an unconseionable length, she 
had only to repeat tho following, also backwards, when he generally 
disapjicared, leaving behind him a sulTocatini* smell: 

*'ZoUiflnoll» Ilooiti bonus Vngtdlta 
riisos sothci' oscoh unions Ih'oUctiuh 
Dax! Komro I Koram!” 


This nonsensical jargon soon became known to all the idle and foolish 
boys of Germany. Many an unhappy urchin, who in a youthfid 
frolic liad ripeated»it, paid for his folly'tlie penalty of his life. 
'Three, whose rf&cs yeri* burncil ‘dlvr at. 

AVnvzburg'^fgj*!»^^^j|^ offence. Of course every other boy in the 
ei y ’oci^ convinced of the power of the charm. One 

ooy confessed that ho would willingly have sold himself to the devil, 
if he covdd have raised him. for a good dinner and cakes every day el 
Ills life, and a pony to„ride upon. Thjs luxurious youngster, instead 
of being horsewhipped for his folly, was hanged and burned. 

The small district of Lindheim was, if possible, even moro^oto- 
rious than WUraburg for the number of its witch-burnings. In the 
year 1C33 a famous witch, named Pomp Anna, who could cause her 
foes to fall sick by merely looking at them, was diseVered and 
burned, along with three of her companions. Every year in this 
parish, consisting at most of a theusand persons, the average num- 
her of cxccmtions was five. Between the year? Il360 and 160-1, the 
number consumed was thirty. If the executions all dver Gcmmny 
had been in this frightful proportion, hardly a family could ipve 
escaped losing one of its members. 
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lu 1027, a ballad entitled the n Zeitnug, or tlie ff’iMes' 

GasfiiU, was very popular iu (Jcrmuii;It detailed, ii<, ording to the 
title-page of a copy printed at Smal.; d iu 1027, “ An aeoeunt of the 
reinarktihle events which took pin e iu t'lmiconia, Hanihorg, and 
Wilrzlmrg, with those wretches who, 'Vom avnrie • or ambition, have 
sold tliemselvea to the devil, u.,d I’.ow t! ey had thei reward at laet^ 
le nusi. II 1 to be siiu); •■Ithe tune of Dorylliea.” The euifer- 
ing' i-’f' I e * iteues at the stjke'ire explaino''. in ii.«ith great minute¬ 
ness, the pt>et>laxing extremely witty wlieii he acserines die horrihlo 
oontortioiis of jiainuj.on their eountenanees, and the shej,,Ji hat rent 
the air when any one of mon. than common guilt tfas hurned alive. 
A trick resorted to in order to force one witch to eoufess, is told in 
this doggrel as an excellent joke, '.s she obsiimil.ely refused to own 
that she was iu league with the po .ers of evil, (he eemmissioners 
suggt‘.sted that the hangman should dress himself in a liear's skin, 
with the horms, tail, and all the el-eeteras, and in this form )'en<'trate 
I o her dungeon. Tin' noman, in tin’ darkness of her cell, could 
not detect the imposture, aided 'S it was ity her own superstitious 
fears. She thought she was aetiially in the presence of the prince of 
hell; and when she A as told to keep up her courage, and (hat she 
should he relievetl from the jmwer of her eiioniies, she fell on her 
knees boftirc the .supposed ilcviJ, and swore to dedicate herself here¬ 
after, body and soul, to his serviee. (Jermany is perhaps the only 
country iu Europe where the delusion was so great as to have made 
such de(est.ablc verses as tlii-se the favourites of Im |ieople ; 


‘ Mail uluclit fill llciikmkmNtlit 
Za ihr iu ^n'lnuirui^ u'unlor, 

Dfn man lull klcWet ntoht, 

Mit oinor lliimhaute, 

AIb yf' nn' dt-r Toiifol wHr; 

Als Ihni di Lirut anduhmiUt 
Mc.ut'^ i.ir ll’ilil Kani dal.CT 

Sic sprafli* K ilim 
Wio Ittost da mit-h m> laii^ 

In dftr Obrijickclt Hamk’ ? 

llitf mir uuB ihren Zwang*. 

Wit* dn mir ha^l vorliciHseu, 

Ich bin ja eben didn, 

Thn rak'li iftiH dcr Anpit c-ntruiKMCn 
O liotHitei- Ibililc mem !*’• 

• 

• Thays^Qi a hamg'flftii's a. down to hrr hi her priaon; they clothed him pro- 
perly in a boar*, •••kin, a» if ho w '•o the Umi, when the witch «aw, she tbunght 

he was herfaTniliar. She^iuibt-i him jaick!^, “Why brwt (itou left xnc «o hmff in the 
ma^stmtos' ha ds 9 Help mo out of their power, as ttiou liast promised, and 1 wlU be 
aloua. Help mo from Uilo ..Offabdi, C tlioii dearest devU [(mt lover^ mine 1** 
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This rare poet adds, tliai ineiakiag such an appeal to the hang¬ 
man, the witch ncTcr imagined the roast that was to be made of her, 
and puls in, by way of parenthesis, “ was not that fine fun \-Aaa»i<u 
tearfiir tin Spiel /” As feathers thrown into tbip air shew how the 
wind blows, so this trumpery balladf serves to sliew the current of 
popular feeling at tho time of its oonmosition. 

All readers of history are familiarwith the celebrated^trial of the 
Marechalc d’Ancre, who was executed iii Paris in the year 1617. 
Although witchcraft was one of the accusations brou^t r^ainst her, 
the rcaPIWIlISfo which she suffered was her ascendency over the 
mind of Mary oOlcdicis, and the consequent influence she exercised 
indirectly over the unworthy king, Jjouis XlII. Her edachman gave 
evidence that she had sacrificcu a cock at midnight in one of tho 
churches, and others swore thej had seen her go secretly into the 
house of a noted witch named Isabella. When asked by wbat means 
she bad acquired so extraordinary an influence over tlie mind of tbe 
Queen Mother, she replied boldly that she exercised no other power 
over her than that whieh% strong mind can always exercise, over the 
weak. She died with great firmness. 

In two years afterwards, scenes faC more hoVrihle than any that 
had yet taken place in France were enacted at Labourt, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees. The parliaifient of Bourdeaux, scandalised at the 
number of witches who were said to infest I-aliourt and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, deputed one of its own members, "the noted Pierre de 
1‘Ancrc, and its president, Espaignel, to inquire into the matter, with 
full powers to punish the offenders. Tlicy arrived at Labourt in 
May 1619. Dc l^nert! wrote a book setting iorth* all his great deeds 
in this balllo against tho powers of evil. It is full of obscenity and 
absurdity, but the facts may he relied on as far as they relate to the 
number of trials and executions, and the strange confessions which 
torture forced from the unhappy criminals. ^ 

* Del’Anere states nsci reason why so siany witches were to be found, 
at Labourt, that the country was mountainous and sterile! He dis¬ 
covered many of them from (heir partiality to smoking tobacco.^ It 
maybe inferred from this that lie was of the opinion of King James, 
that tobacco wa.s the “ devil’s weed.” When tbe commission first 
sat, the number of persons bronglit tt< trial was about forty a day. 
Tlie acquittals did not average so many as five per cent. All the 
wit<di«s confessed that tlmy had beoi present at tho ^reat Domdaniel, 
or Sabbath. At these satunialia the devil sat upon a large gilded 
throne, sometimes in the form of a goat; sometimes as I gentleman, 
dressed all in black, with boots, Bjiurs, and sword ; and T.e»y often as 
a shaoeless mass, resembling the trqnk of a blasted tree, seen indii- 
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tinctlj im i thi di- kness. Tliey gcusirally proceeded to the Dorn- 
daniel, rid ag >a spits, pitchforkk! or broomsticks, and on their 
jrriral int iiVcd with the fiends in every 8j)ecie8 of debauchery. 
Upon on' oic sion‘hey had had the audaciiy ton debrato this festival 
in the very h irt the city of Bourdeaux. Tlic throne of the arch 
fiend' IS placed in the middle of the Place dc GklliciUiC nd the 
whole . par was covered with Sthc multitude of witches sad wizards 
who flock<'J to it from far and near, some arrivfhg oven from distant 
Scotland.* | 

A.ftcr two hondred poor wretchcii had been hanged and burned, 
there seemed no diminution in the number of crijjiinalii^ be tried. 
Many of the latter were asked upon the rack what Satan had said 
when he found that the commiasiocCTS were proceeding with such 
severity ? The general reply was, lh.it he did not seem to care mncli 
about it. Some of them asserted •that they had boldly rcjiroiu'lied 
him for suffering the execution of their friends, saying, “ Out ujiou 
I'u,faille fiend! ihy jieimiiue was that they should not die! Looh', how 
thou hast kept thy word! They lave been hiinicd, and are a heap <f 
ashes!" Upon these occasions he w'as novi'r olfended: he would 
give orders that thas.iorts <4 m Uoindaniol should cense, and pro¬ 
ducing illusory fin's that did not burn, he encouraged them to walk 
through, assuring them that the (irojl’ghtcd by the executioner gave 
no more pain than those. They woidd then ask him where their 
friends were, since they had not suffered; to wliieli the “ Father of 
Lies ” invariably replied, that they were happy a far country, and 
could see and hoar all that was then passing; and tlm', if they 
called by name those they wished to converse w ilk, they might hear 
their voices in reply. Satan then imitated the voifcs of tho de- 
ftinct witches so successfully that they were all deceived. Having 
■ nswered all objections, the orgies recommenced and hasted till tho 
cock crew. 

Be TAncro was also very zealous in tho trial of unhappy mono- ^ 
.niacs for the crime of ly’f'anthropy. Se^iral who were arrestAl 
eoifcssed. without being tortured, that they were weir-wohes, and 
thill at night tliey rushed out among the flocks and herds killing and 
devouring. One young man at Besan^on, with the full consciousness 
of the tvvful fate that awaited him, voluntarily gave himself up to 
the Commissioner Espaigncl, and confessed that ho was the servant 
of a strong fiend who was ki^wn by the name of “Lord of the 
Forests:” hydii; powu ho was transformed into the likeness of a 
wolf. Tlia " ls)rd')f ibe^'orists^” assumed the same shape; but was 
much larger, fiercer, e.nd stwngCT. They prowled about the pastures 
together at midnight, strangling the watch-dogs that defended the 
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folds, amd killing more skoop than they could devour. Ho felt, he 
»nid, a fierce ph’nsure in these Vxeursjoiis, and howled in excess of 
joy as ho tore with his fangs the warm flesh of the sheep ajundcr. 
This youth w'as not alone in iliis lion id confession j many others 
voluntarily owned that they « ere weir-ico/vex, aisd many more were 
forced )iy torture to make the sm \e avowal. Sueh criminals were 
thought to he ton atrocious to ho Ifana^'d first and then burned ; they' 
Were generally seiitcTieed to he hiirne\ alive, and their *shes to he 
sealtored I o the w inds. tiravo and loarnell doctors of ijivinity openly 
suslaiin-d the jKwsibility of these transformations, relying mainly 
u|)nn the" IWSRiry^f Kehuchadiiezzar. They could not imagine why, 
if In' had been an ox, modern iiieu could not become wolves by 
lliviiie permission and the jiovver of the devil. They also contended 
tliat, if men should confess, it wa.s evidence enough, if there had 
been no other. Ilclrin mention* that one gentleman accused of 
lyeanlhropy was ]iul to the torture no less than twenty times ; hut 
still he would not eoiifess. An inUixiealiiig draught was theu given 
him, ami under its inllue^e he eonfessed that ho was a loeif-wo/f. 
llclrio riles this to show l5io extreme eijuity of tho commissioners. 
They never burned any body till he eoi^fessed; jud if one course of 
torture, would not sulllce, their patience was not exhausted, and they 
tried him again and again, creij to the twentieth time! Well may 
we e.velaim, when such atrocities have been committed in the name 
of religion, 

tgiol lion, qni-1 lisvo oer.le ci, L-ruaulv, 
tJiK’ injustc fiimir qu’amie la pistio ” 

« 

0 . 

'I'lie trial o/tlie nnhapiiy Urhain (irandier, the curate of liOudun, 
for bewitching a number of girls in the convent of the Ursuliuos in 
that town, was. like that of the Mardeliale d’Ancre, an aeoiisation 
resorted to by his enemies to ruin one ag.ainstwhom no other cbai-go 
^ could he brought so readily. This noted alliiir, which kept Praneo 
it? commotion for inonlBs, and the trift- character of which was 
know n even at that time, merits no more than a passing notice in 
this place. It Aid not spring from the ejiidemie dread of sorcery thl-n 
so prevalent, bnt was carried on by wretched intriguers, wlio had 
sworn to have the life of their foe. Such a charge could not bo 
refuted in 1(134; the aeetised could not, as Bodintis expresses it, 

“ make tho malice of the prosecutors more clear than the sunand 
his own denial, however intelligible^ lionest, and ,8t»aightforward, 
was held as nothing in refutation of the'testimorfy of ,.the crazy 
women who imagined themselves bewitched. The more absurd and 
contradictory tlieir assertions, tho, stronger the argument employed 
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by liis caemi‘'s that tho devil was in hem. He was burnedjilive, 
under eireutiisl anees of great cniojky » i 

A siiigiilar instance of the epidei ii. fear of witelierafl occurred at 
LiHe, in 1639. A pioup but B>)t vcv) sane lady, named Antoinette 
Boxirignon, founded r school, or Aos.in that city. t)iie day. on 
entering the schoolroom, she imn'-ineil that she Sio.- a great nninber 
of little hlech ■'ooels flying abouV 'te‘*heac!3 of tto chil lreu. In great, 
a'arm n, tSi h' ■' pupils of she had seen, wtOi-ning them to Ite- 
warcofiue/l vj^ chose inip^were hoveringaoout them. Thefimlish 
w’om*i eot. inned daily to repeat the same storj’, audbacan and his 
power boeai.ie the only sul/.'et of conversation, not only hoi , "enlhe 
girls themselves, hnt between them luid their instructors. One of 
them at this time ran aw ay from the school. On being brought baeli 
and interrogated, she said she had e.ot run away, hut had been cur¬ 
ried away by the devil; she wasa wiseh,and had been one sinee the 
age of seven. Some other little girls in the sehool went into tils at 
tills aunonneemenl. and. on their recovery, confessed that they also 
were witches. At lost tho whole of them, to the nuinber of fifty, 
worked upon each other’s imaginations lo^such a degree that they 
also ronfcBSod that I’uey wer " witehes—that they attended the 
Domdauiel, or meeting of tho Uends—that they could ride through 
the air on broomsticks, feast on infants’ flesh, or creep through a 
keyhole. 

The citizens of Lillj were astounded nt those disclosures. The 
clergy hastened to investigate the matter; many of them, to their 
credit, ojicnly cxpre.ssed their opinion that the I'hole affair was an 
imposture—not so tho majority; they streuuoflsly Insisted that the 
confessions of the children were valid, and tliat it was necessary to 
make an example by burning them all for wite.hcs. The poor parents, 
..larmcd for their offspring, implored the examining Capuchins with 
tears in their eyes to save the ir young lives, insisting that they were 
‘hewitehed, and not bewitehirg'. This opinion also gained ground in 
111 town. Antoinette Bourignon, who had jmt these alisiml notions* 
into the heads of the children, was accused of wilcheraft, and ex¬ 
amined before the oouneil. The circumstances of the case seemed so 
uul'uvonrablc towards her that she would not slay for a second exami- 
nalioii. Disguising herself as she best could, she hastened out of Lille 
and escaped pursuit. If sh^ had remained four hours longer, she 

* k yerj graphlt) i '',i>uut of tlic t'xccution of this utifortunato i^cntlumun in fo bo 
found ill tbe '‘Otnanr'^ of M. Alftcd dc Vigny, cutitlod Cinq Mart: but if tiio 

render kyt a fu .^u accurajto dctful of all tlie ctrcumtflunoeft of ono of ilic iiiosi 

extraordinary tixais upon rccs n., he is reff^yred to a work publiabcd anonymously, ai 
ijrtut4srdam«in 1603, entitled SUtoirg det Diahln de Xo«d»a, ou dt Ut Pottestiofi dtt 
gisuHt VrmliHttt tid* la CondemrKttUtn ef ivt Sttpplice d’Vrlain Orandier, 
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wouIflUmTobecxibunuftl by judicial sentence as a witch and a heretic* 
It is to be liopeil that, where At she went, she learned the danger of 
tampering with ynuthfiJ inieds, and w'as never again entrusted with 
the nianageineiii of children. 

The Duke of Brunswick and the JSleclor of.Jffenz were struck with 
the great cruelly exercised in tlu torture of suspecti'd persons, and 
•convinced, at the same time, thal nit righteous judge would consider 
a cotifp-ssion e.xlorli’d by pain, and coXtradictory in itsel>,i«i suflicient 
evideiicctojunlify theexecutiouof any accused persc|U. It is related 
of the Duki' of Brunswick that he invited two learned Jesuitsto his 
hcmac,'^*Bo wer^jknown to cnU'rfain strong opinions upon the subject 
of witchcraft, with a view of shewing them the cruelty and absurdity 
of such practices. A w oman lay in the dungeon of the city accused of 
witchcraft, and the duke, having given previous instructions to the 
odieiating torturers, went witlf the two .lesuits to hear her confes¬ 
sion. By a series of artful leading questions the jioor croatiiri', in 
(he extremityofher anguish, was induced to confess that she had often 
allendcd the stililiath of the fiends upon (lie Brocken ; that she had 
Seen two Jesuits there, who had made themselves notorious, even 
among witches, for their aboniinalioijs; lliati she liad seen them 
as.suiiie (he fonn of goats, n'olve.s, and other animals; and that many 
noted witclics had home tluyi, live, six, and seven children at a 
hii th, w ho had heads like toads, and legs like spiders. Being asked 
if the Jesuits were far from her, she replied that they were iu the 
room beside her. The Duke of Bnmswiek led his astouuded friends 
away, and explained the stratagem. This Was convincing proof to 
both of them thjjl thousands of ^lersons had Buffered unjustly ; they 
know their own Intioeenec, and shuddered to think what their fate 
iiiighl have been if mi eneiny instead of a friend had put such a con¬ 
fession into the inoulh of a erimiiial. One of these Jesuits wan 
J'redcrii'k Sjiee, the author of the (Utuiio Cnminalis, published in 
1(*31. This work, exposing the horrors of the witch-trials, had a' 
•most salutary effect ih Gormany; Sl'houbrunn, Archbishop and 
Kleelor of Mens, abolished the torture entirely within his dominions, 
and his example was imil.ated by the Duke of Brunswick and OVlter 
]«>teiilnles. Tbo number of Bup))i)aed witches immediately dimi¬ 
nished, and the violenee of the mania began to subside. The Elector 
of Brandenburg issued a rescript, in iSol. with respect to tlieeaseof 
iLniia of Kllerbrock, a supposed w itch, forbidding the use of torture, 
and stigmatising the swimming of witches as nikuwjust, <tuc1, and 
deceitful h-st. * ‘ 

This was the beginning of the dawn after the long-protracted 
darkness. Tho tribunals no longer condemned witches to execution 
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by hundred* in a year. Wurzburg, the ;• i .nd theatre o“i ho bnrniygs, 
burned but one where, forty years uri > *)udy, it had burned three 
score. Fnun 1060 lo 1070 the ejector.d cJiambera, in .ill parts of 
Germany, constantly commuted’thc sc .^ nco of death I'li.'scd by the 
provincial tribunal* into impriBon|uoiit lor liOj, or miri.'ing on the 
cheelc. 





A truer pliiiosopliy had i.'radnally disabused' the public mind, 
la-arned men freed themselves rom the trainiiielx of a debasing su¬ 
perstition, and governments, D*tli civil and ecclesiastical, repressed 
the opular delusion they bad ft* long eneourii;*lMl, The jmriiainent 
of JS'orriiandy condemned a number of women to death, in the year 
]C70,*on the old ehurge of riding mi broomstieks to the Domdanicl j 
but Ia>uis XIV. commuted tbe sentence into liaiiislimcut for life. The 
parliament remonstrated, and sent the king tlie following remarkalilo 
rcipicst. The reader will perfiiips be glad to see this document at 
length. It is of in.j irlanco, as the last cllbrt of a legislative assembly 
to uphold this grea errer, and the arguments they used and the 
instances they quoted are tn tbe liigliest degree euriou*. It re- 
»fleets honour upon the nyemory of Loui* XIV. that he was not swayed 
by it. 
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“BEQUEST (j' THE PAULIAMKNT OF EOUKN TO THE BINO, IN 1070. 

“SiKE, —ICmboWoiiod liy tlic authority whieli your«najesty has 
comuut(<‘<l iu(u onr IkukIs i'l flic province of Norniiuicly, to try and 
puui.-'U oiri’iiccs, mid more particularly (lioSE.*ofrericc8 of Iho nature of 
witclicr.ift, ■Hliioli tend to tlie dcstruetioii of rclij'ioii and the ruin of 
nations, we. your parliaiuent, renJou-Htrate humbly with your majesty 
U]iou(‘erfain eatsf.sof this kind whiMi|^ave been latc]y*brought before 
US. We ( (iniiol permit llie letter addressed by' ytur rtiajest^’s com- 
nianil to the allorney-gencral of this district, for the reprieve of ecr- 
(ain'^rsons condemned to death for witchcraft, and for the, stuyins 
of ]iroeeediiigs ill several other cases, to remain unnoticed, and with¬ 
out remarkiiif; upon the eonsequeiicc.s which may ensue. There is 
also a Idler from your seeret.iry of state, dcelariug your majesty’s 
intention to eomniute tlie pnnisliuieiit of these eriminals into one of 
jierpetual haiiislimeiit, and to sulmiit hr the opinion of the jirocureur- 
Seiieriil, and of the most learned mimibers of the parliament of Paris, 
whether, in the matter of witelirraft, tlie jurisprudence of the parlia¬ 
ment of lloueii i.s to be folloived in profereiieo to that of tlie parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, and of the other pwliamenth of the kingdom which 
judge dill'erently. 

" Altliougli by the ordimwiecs of the kings your predecessors, par- 
llaun iits liave been forbiildou to pay any attention to Icflres de cachet; 
we, lunortlidess. from the knowledge wliieb wo have, in eonimou 
with till' whole kingdom, of the care bestowed by your majesty for 
tlie good of 1 1 , iir subjects, and I'rom the sutimissioii and obedience to 
your eommaiukiieiils wliieii wo have always mauifeslcd, have stayed 
all i>r()ee<'(liiigs, in eoiifoniiily to your orders ; hoping that yournia- 
je.'ly. eonsidering the importance of the crime of witelieraft, and the 
eouseipienees likely to ensue from its impunity, will he graciously 
jileast-J to grant us oiiec more your permissioii to continue the trials, 
ami execute judgment upon those fo|iud guilty. And as, since wo 
received tlie letter of yonr seerotai’y of state, xve liavc also been made 
acijuaiiiied 11 ilk ilie determination of your majesty, not only to,com- 
imite the snitciiee of death passed upon these xvitehes into one of 
perpetual banishment iVoin Uie province, but to re-establish them in 
t he possession of their goods and cliiilitels, and of their good fame and 
flmraelsT, your jiarliament have thought it their duty, onoocasiouof 
these erimes. the greatest whicli^meii can eomiuit, to make you 
aiapiabited with the general and uniform feeliiltrs of the peojile of 
this province with regard to then); it being, moreover,’a question in 
which are eoiieerncd the glory of Ood and ihfirelicfof your suffering 
subjects, who groan under theirdears from the threats and menaces of 
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tkis sort of pi-rsons, aad who foci the cSfcts jf them erei# day iu the 
mortal and exvrwrdiuary maladies which > •laek them, lad the sur¬ 
prising damage and loss of their possessicnj 

“ Your majesty knows well tliat there' no crime saojieosoil to 
the commands of God as wiichcnift, which iestrovsthowery ibnnda- 
tion of religion, and draws s'trunge aboniiia^ ions after <.. ■ it is for 
this reason, s'lV, ththe Scriptures# rHitoun 'C the p-jii-ilnnent of 
death agair^l s, and that Jjh Ch\ireh and the holy fathers 

have fultniiiatod.1. ui| .natheraas? and that canonical decisions have 
one and all oecri ed llio most severe ],uniahmeuia, to deter ftom this 
crime; and that the Cluircli of I'.'ance, animated ))y the pictyof''.c 
kings your predecessors, has expressed so great a horroi*!it it, tlial, 
not judging the punishment of ])erpelual imprisomueul, the highest 
it has the power to inflict, sulllc.iently seve'-e, it has left such criminals 
to be dealt wit It hy the secular ])Ower. • 

“ If. lias becu tlic general feeling of all nations that such criminals 
ought to be condemned to dcalli, and all the ancients were of tlie 
same opinion. ■ The laiv of the ‘ Twelve Tables,’ wliieli was tiie prin- 
,cipal of tbe lloman laws, ordains (he same jmntshment. All juris¬ 
consults agreed in it, as wt^ is tbe W' stitutions of the empi'rors, and 
more especially those of (Jonstaiit ine and 'I’lieodosins, wlio, mil iglitened 
by the Gospel, not only renewed the same pnuishment, Imt also de- 
jirivod, expressly, all persons found guilty of witclicraft of tlie right 
of appeal, and declui'ed tliem to be uiiw < irtby of a prince’s mercy. A nd 
Charles Vlll., sire, inspired by the same sentiment'', passed that 
beautifuland severe ordinance (cede belle et severe ord^'H. .wiwj, which 
enjoined the judges to pniiish witches aceori^ng to*the exigencies ol 
the case, under a penally of being tlicmselves lined or iin*)ri.sonod, or 
dismissed from their olllco ; and decreed, at tlio same time,“that all 
persoi s who refused to denounco u witch, should he iiunishcd as ai;- 
eomplices; and that all, on the co’ cary, who gave evidence against 
one‘should bo rewarded. • 

“ }' iu> these considerations, l^rc, and in the OKccntloii ofso holy 
an ordinance, your parliaments, by tlieir decrees, proportion tbcii' 
puuishuft'iits to the guilt of the oll’cndei-s ; and your parliament of 
Kormandy has never, until the present time, found that its j/rnctice 
was different from that of other courts ; for all Iheliooks w hich Iri'at 
upon this matter cite an infinite number of deerees (amdemning 
witches to lae bunit, or Voken on the wheel, or to other puuislinieuts. 
The following are «xa> .plc.s --In tTio time of Chilpcric, as may bo 
seen in Gregory, of Tdiire, b. v*. o. 35 of his Jlislori/ of J/'rance, all the 
dterees of the parliament 4 f Paris pasSed according to, and in con¬ 
formity with, this ancient jurisprudence of the kingdom, cited by 
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J|mbert, inWiis Judicial Traciiee; all those cited by Monstrelet, in 
1450, agaiilit the witches of Artois ; the decrees of the same parlia- 
tnent, of til} 13th of October 1673, against Mary le J’ief, native of 
Saiimur; clf the 21st of«)ctober 1596, against the Sienr de Beaumont, 
who pleSdeS, in liis defeuee, that he had only sought the aid of the 
devil for 4110 purpose of mbewitching 'tlie afflicted and of curing 
diseases; of the 4th of Juty 160C, against Francis du Hose; of the 
20th of duly 1582, against Abcl^c la Hue, native o&Coulommiers; of 
the 2iid of October 1693, against Ilduascau and l^s daughter; of1608, 
against anotlier llousscau and one Peley, for witchcraft and adoration 
of-the devil at the Sabbath, under the figure of a ho-goat, as confessed 
b}' tliem; title decree of dtli of February 1015, against Lcclcrc, who ap¬ 
pealed from the sentence of the parliament of Orleans, and who was 
condemned for having attended tlve Sabbath, and confessed, as well 
tts two of his aecoraplicos, wlio died in prison, that lie had adored the 
devil, renounced his baptism and his faith in God, danced (he witches’ 
dance, and offered up unholy sacrifices ; the decrees of the Gth of May 
1610, against a man named Legcr, on a similar accusation; the par¬ 
don granted by Charles IX. to Trois Eclielles, upon condition of re¬ 
vealing Ilia accomplices, but aflcrward.s revoked for renewed sorcery 
on bis part; the decree of the parliament of Paris, cited by Mornoc 
ill 1695; tlie judgments passed in consequence of the commission 
given by Henry IV. to the Sicur do I’Ancre, councillor of the par- 
lianiciit of BourJeaux ; of the 20lh of Marcli 1619, against Etienne 
Aiidibert; those passed by the chamber of Nerac, on the 26lb of Juno 
1620, ngaiust several witches; those passed by the parliament of Tou¬ 
louse in 1577, as'eited ty Gregory Tolosanus, again.st four hundred 
persons aceu.sed of this crime, and who were all marked with the sign 
of the devil. Be,sides all these, we luiglil recal to your majesty’s re¬ 
collection the various decrees of the jiarliamcnt of Provence, especially 
in the case of Gaiifrfdy in 1611; the decrees of the parliament of 
Dijon, and tliose of tlie parliament of Jiennes, following the example 
of the eomleiiinalioii of the Man hal de Kays, who wa.s burned in 
lltl, for the crime of witchcraft, in presence of tlie Duke of Brit¬ 
tany ;—all ibeac e,\amples, sire, prove that the accusation of witch- 
crall lia.s always been punished with death by the parliaments of your 
kingdom, and justify the uniformity of their practice. 

“ Tlic.se, sire, arc the motives upon which your parliament of Nor- 
ninnily lias acted in decreeing the punishment of death against the 
j)orsons lately brought before i£ for this criraq. slf it lias happened 
tliat, on any occasion, these parliamtSits, and the piyliament of Nor¬ 
mandy among the rest, have condemned jrhe gai!t 3 ’ to a less punish- 
ment than that of death, i^ was for the reason that, their guilt wu 
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not of the deepest dye: your majesty, (ui.’ ho lings ytjlr prcdece#- 
sors, haring left fall liberty to the rant u^ ti.biinals to^hom they 
delegated Uk administration of justice, tf' decree suehlmnislimciit 
as was warranted by the erldcnet^'broagl i ia^foio theiiiX 

" After so many aulho^4ies, and jmnWiiiients orJa'ced i v human 
and divim laws, we humbly supplieafe »’,>ar majesly . ■ fellect once 
mori“ uDor ’■he-i . w lordinary result? which proceed t-v)ui tli«‘mulc- 
Tolencc 01 tl’i.- ?Vt‘i t’ peoj)le; 0 (j the deaths from unli oven diseases, 
which are >fto I’Uiefconseqnenec of tbeir menaces, on the l-ss of the 
goods ami chattels of you/ subieeta, on the proofs of gtiilt eontinually 
afforded by the insensibility of the marks upon the aeejisod, on (he 
sudden transportation of bodies from one plaeo to anothi'r, on the 
sacrifices and noelurnal assemblies, arni other facts, corroborated by 
the testimony of ancient and modern anthers, and verified by so many 
eye-witnesses, composed partly of ace^nitpliees, and partly of p<-ople 
who had no interest in the trials beyond the love of truth, and {•on- 
firmed, moreover, by (he confessions of the accused parties themselves; 
and that, sir;*, with so miieh agreenie..t and conformity between the 
different cases, t hat the nv 4 ignorant persons ednvieted of tliis eriine 
have spoken to the same dircumstn., ;os, and in nearly the s;une words, 
as the most celebrated .authors who have written about it, all of which 
may he easily proved to your majesty’s sgjlsfaction by the records of 
various trials before your parliaments. 

“ These, sire, are trutjis so intimately bound up with tlie prin¬ 
ciples of our religion, that, extraordinary although t hey he, no person 
has been able to this time to call them in question. If some have 
cited, in opposition tc> these truths, the pretc-nlled ganon {>f tJic 
Council of Ancyre, and a passage from St. Augustin, in treatise 
upon the Spirit and the Soul, it has been without foundation; and it 
would be easy to convime youi majesty that neither the one nor the 
other ought to he accounted of euy authority; and besides tlmt the 
canon, in this sense, would he rOntrary te the opinion of all siic^iced- 
ing eooncils of the Church, CarSinal Baronius iSid all leamcil com- 
menta^ws agree that it is not to be found in any old edition, lu 
eff'ect, in those editions wherein it is found, it is in anotlier language, 
and is in direct contradiction to the twenty-third canon of the same 
council, whwh condemns sorcery, according to all preceding consti¬ 
tutions. Even supposing that this canon was really promidgated hy 
the Council of Ancy.we must o^iserve that it was issued in the 
second century, wl^-i the principal attention of the Church was 
directed to thS destruction Sf paganism. For this reason, it eon- 
‘demnstliat class of women who said Aey could pass through the air, 
and over immense regions, with Dian^^and Herodias, and enjoins all 
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jt.'pac'lio.rs tl loat'li the falsehood of such an opinion, in order to deter 
peojilo fn«£ the ■norsliij/of these false divinities; but it does not 
ijiicslion fit jiower of tlio devil over the human body, which is, in 
fad, iiruvedVby the holy Gospel oV Jesus Christ himself. And witli 
regard, sire, to the protei'ded •passage of ^1'. Augustin, everybody 
tnows dial it wjus not written by him, because the writer, whoever 
lie was, cites Boetius, who died more than eighty years after the time 
of St. Augustin. Besides, there Vs ill more conviifeing proof in the 
fad, that the same father o.stalilislies the trutlifof diteheraft in all 
his writings, and more particularly in his Cily of God; and in his 
first voliimp,, (juestion the 25th, wherein he states that sorcery is a 
emntnuuion betw ecu man and the devil, which all good Christians 
ought to look upon with horror. 

“ Taking all these things into consideration, sire, the ofliei>r.s of 
your parliament hope, from (he justice of your majesty, that you will 
he graciously pleased to receive the humble remonstrances they have 
taken the liberty to make. They are compelled, for the acquittal of 
(heir own eonseicTiees and in di.scharge of their duty, to make known 
to your majesiy, that the ileerees they passed against the sorcerers 
and witehes brought before them wi're passed after a mature didihcra- 
lion on (lie part of all tho judge.s present, and that nothing has lieen 
done therein which is not tuiformnlde to (he universal jurisjirudenee 
of the kingdom, and for the general wclftu’e of your luaje.ely's siih- 
jeets, of whom there is not one who can .say that he is secure from 
the malevolence of such criminals. Wo, therefore siqiplieate your 
majesty to sultiT us to cany into etii'et (He seiiteiiees we passed, and 
t(' proceed wihh the trial of the other persons aeciised of the same 
crime; cud tluit the piety of your uuijesi.y^ will not suffer to he intro- 
dueed during your reigii au opinion eontrory to the principles of that 
holy religion for which yon have always employed so gloriously Imth 
yonr cares and your arms." 

Louis, as we have already mentioned, paid no attention to this 
appeal. The lives of the old women were spared, and prosecutions 
for mere witchcraft, unconneetod with other offences, were diseon- 
tinned throughout France. Ini 680 an act was passed for the punish¬ 
ment, not of witches, but of prel-enders to witchcraft, foirtune-teliers, 
divineresscs, and jioisouers. 

Thus the light broke in xq^n Germany, France, England, and 
Seoiland about the same time, gradually growhyf 'clearer and clearer 
till the middle of the eightecnfji century, when witchtraft was finally 
n'ckonod amongst exploded dogtrincs, and 'the belief ip it oonfiuod to 
the xittermost vulgar. Twico, however, did the madness btirst forth 
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^ain as fu'-ioiis, wliiln it lasted, as PTei- l^.,i. il'lio first tffiie 

in Sweden,i^ 1669,and the second i.i <nuiin^^.) a.to.y 171.9. Both 
these inatan.’es merit particular n'j.niion. Tlio firatijj "Sr-.^i'thB moat 
extraordinary nimn rci ird, ' 
and for atrocity and nh.sur- 
<li(y i.s unsurpassed in tho 
annal? o*". ".y n y i. 

It havi.iy* ’■en ’•e])orted ■ 

to the K .ig Svviden that 

tho littlo vilhitio of Monra, 
ill I ho province of Oahv^arlia, 

M\is trouhlod excociliiij^ly 
.witli witches, he appointed 
a eoiTJinission of clergy and 
laymen to iraee the rmnour 
to Hh Kouree, with full 
powers lo punish the guilty. 

On the 12lh of August ]('(((*». 
the eoTiimissioners arrive l in 
the hewitehed village, itf the 
great joy of the credulous 
inhahitants. On the follow¬ 
ing day the whole jiopMla- 
tion, amounting to tnrei* 

tlumsand perRons. nssemhled in the clmveh. A sen.um was ]»re«ehed, 
“iloelaring the niiserahh‘ ease of those people ihnti^sun'ejed tlieiusidve^s 
to he delu<led by the devil,” and fervent prayer wa.s l•!Ier(•^l nj> that 
(jod would rc'Uiove Die scourge from among them. • 

The wliole assembly then adjourned to the rector’s house, filling 
ivli ihe street before it, when the \tng’s eornmissioti was read, charging 
e^ery person wlio ]<ue\v nnylhrig of the vitcljcry lt> come forward 
and 'h‘clare the truth. A passioj^ '*f tear.'. Sf'izedjiipoii the iniiltttude; 
men, ^^olnen, and cliildrcn began to vvoej> ami Hoh. and all promised 
to divulge what they hail heard or knew. Tn this frame of mind 
they \\ere dismissed to tlu*ir l»oinc.‘’. On tlie following <lay tliey 
were again ealled together, when the depositions of fi(‘veral jmt.^oiih 
were taken* piihliclv before tluti nil. The reeult was that ftevmty 
persons, inelmling fifteen children, wore taken into eusUxIy. JVnm* 
luTS also were arr^^si* d in the ncigWiouring district of Klfdalo. Being 
put to the torture, t*.ey all c'^pfeespii their guilt. They said they used 
to to a gra^cl-pit, tiiat Jay lurd l^j’ tlie cross-way, %vhere fliey put 
a wst upon their heads,'and dunertV “ round and round and round 
fcbout/’ They then went to the cro^-way, and called three times 
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uji#n tlic df'vlj; the first time in a low still voice; the second, some* 
what louder I and the thifd, very loudly, with these words, “Ante¬ 
cessor, e(mie|nnd carry us to Bloekula!” This invoijfition never 
failed to hriulhim to their view. He f'euerally appuared as a little 
old man, in a ^;y coat, with red ipid blue stoekings, with e.teeodingly 
long garter.< He had besides a very high-crowued hat, with bauds 
of many-coloured linen enfofdccf about it, and a long red beard that 
hung down to Ids middle. ^ f 

The first question he put to them was, whethfr they would servo 
liim soul and body? On their answering in the affirmative; he told 
them to mak^‘ ready for the journey to Hloekula. It was uecessary^ 
to procure, in the first place, “ some scrapings of altars and filings of 
church clocks.” Antecessor then gave them a horn W'ith some salve 
ill it, whereaiththcyiinointeJ themselves. These preparations ended,' 
he lirought beasts for theniHo ride upon,—horses, asses, goats, and 
monkeys; and giving tluuii a saildle, a hammer, and a nail, uttered 
the word of eommaiid, and iiw sy they went. Nothing stopjied them. 
They flew over eliiirelies, Iiigli walls, rocks, and mountains, until they 
came to the green ineVlow where llloektila was sifiiafed. Upon these 
oecasions they carried as many eliil^ren with them as they could; for 
the devil, they said, “ did jilague and whip tlicm if they did not pro- 
■••iire him children. in8onlUc^J that they had no peace or quiet forhini.” 

Many parents corroboraled a part of this evidence, stating that 
their eliildren had rci>ealcdly told them that they had been carried 
away in the night to Bloekula, where the devil had beaten them 
black and blue. They had seen ,tlie inarfoi in the morning, but they 
soon disappeared. Vine lb tie girl was examined, who swore positively 
that she vyas carried through the air by the witebes, and when at a 
great height she uttered the holy name of Jesus. She immediately 
fell to the ground, and made a great hole in her side. “ The devil, 
however, picked her up, healed her side, and carried her away to 
Bloekula.” She added (and licr nvifhcr conlirmed her statement), 
that slie had till that day ” an exceeding great pain in her side.” 
This was a elencher, and the nail of conviction was driven home to 
the heart.a of the judges. 

The place called Bloekula, w hither they were carried, was a large 
Iwuse, w ith a gate to it, “iu a delicate meadow, whereof they could 
see no end.” There was a very long tabic in it, at wbieh the witches 
eat down; and in other rooms “ there were very lovely and delicate 
beds for them to sleep upon.” * » 

-After a number of ceremonies had Keen perfdrme4,1^ which they 
bound tbomselves body and soul to the service of Antecessor, they 
sat down to a feast composed p( broth, made of eolewoYfs and bacon. 
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ottracal, broad and butter, nidk an^ el- • so. ij.Thi- de-Li always fcjok 
tLo chair, and aoraetimes played # t.i.’m op tl i hain or the fiddle 
while they .w ere eating. dinner iney'Slmoed i>|a ring, somo- 

linies naked and somefmes in* their el ■thea, curslnf siui swearing 
all the time. Seme oftho woineii;idd .1 particulari/'oo 'lorriblcand 
too obscene for repetition. 

Onee * dc i 'rotended to bt^.ield, that he niiiht seo whether 
his peojile ri*!? ••ttc l him. IJiicy matautly set ujfa ioud wail, and 
wept till- ' t<'os eiicli for him ; at which he was so ideas, that ho 
junijied'iip among them, and hugged in his arms those who had been 
most obstreperous in their sori-ow. 

Such were the principal details given by the children, aud corru- 
horated by the eonfe.ssions of the fn'l-grown wilehes. Anything 
more absurd was never before stated in a court of justice. .Vlany of 
the accused contradicted themselves fflbst palpalily; Imttlie coniinis- 
sioniTs gave no heed to discrepancies. One of Ihcin, the parson of 
the liistrict, stated, in tho course of the inquiry, that on a particular 
night, which' lie inoutioned, he had been afflicted wilh a lieadachc so 
agonising, that ho could not account for it Jtherw iso than by sup¬ 
posing he was bcwitcilMl. In d.; ;t, he thought a score of witches 
must have been dancing on the crown of his head. 'J'his announce¬ 
ment excited great horror among the ^ious dames of the auditor, 
who loudly expressed their wonder that tho devil should have power 
to hurl so good a man. . One poor witch, who lay iu the very jaws of 
death, eonfessed tliat she knew im well the cause jf the minister’s 
headache. Tho devil had'sent her with a sledge-hammer and a large 
nail to drive into tho good man’s skull. .Sk» had liamjK.ered at it for 
some time, but the skull was so enormously rtiX’, that sljo iiiadii no 
impression upon it. Every hand was held up in astonishment. The 
pious minister blessed God that Irs skull was so solid, and he beennn* 
renowned for his thick head eli the days of Ills life. "Whether tho 
witch intended a joke docs notwppcar, Inn, she was looked upqu as a 
crimiual more than usually atftjcious. Seveiil^ persons were eon- 
demne.l to death on these so awful, yet so ridiculous confessions. 
Tweufy-three of them were burned together in one fire in tJm village 
of Molira, in the presence of thousands of delighted spectators. On 
the following day fifloen cliildrc^ were murdered iu the same manner, 
offered up in sacrifice to the bloody Moloch of superstition. The 
remaining thirty-twu 'we.ro executed at the neighbouring town of 
Fabluna. Besides hese, iifty-six children wore found guilty of 
witchcraft in a minor degre.tT ard sentenced to various punishments, 
•iupb as running the gasintlet, imprisonment, and public whipping 
once a -week for a twelvemonth, 
rot. II. 
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^ng aftcilthc occurronoo of this case, it was cited as oue of the 
most com-inciXg proofs upoh record of the prctolcnce of witchcraft. 
■When men wWi to nonstruct or support a theory, how fjiey torture 
facts into thoiii sorvici 1 The lyingVhimsies of a few sick children, 
encouraged'by 1 lolisli parents, and drawn out by superstitious neigh¬ 
bours, were, siiificiont to sot a country in a ilamc. If, instead of coin- 
missioiici’s as deeply sunk in the" slough of ignorance as the people 
they were sent amongst, there had been deputed a f-.w men firm in 
courage and clear in understanding, how diflerenb would have been 
the result! Some of the poor children who were burned would have 
been sent to infirmary; others would have’been well flogged; the 
credulity of the parents would have been laughed at; and the lives 
ofsi'yenly persona spared. The belief in ^\ itchcraft remains in Sweden 
to this day ; but happily the annals of that country present no more 
such instances of lamentable aberration of intellect as the one just 
cited. 

Ill New England, about the same time, the colonists wore scared 
by similar stories of the antics of the devil. All at once afear seized 
upon llie multitude, and supposed criminals were arrested day after 
day, in suidi numbers that the prisens were found too small to con¬ 
tain them. A girl named Goodwin, the daughter of a mason, who w'as 
hypochondriac and subject tp fits, imagined that an old Irish w'oman, 
named Glover, had bewitched her. Her two brothers, in whoso con- 
slitutions there was apparently a predisposition to similar fits, w'cut 
off in tlio same w'ay, crying out that the devil and dame Glover were 
tormenting them. At times their joints were so stiff’ that they could 
not be moved,; while at-others, said the neighbours, they were so 
flexible, f Ijat th(' bones appeared softened into sinews. The supposed 
witch was seized, and as she could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer with¬ 
out making a mistake in it, she was condemned and executed. 

Put the jiopular excitement was not allayed. One victim was not 
enough; the jieoplo waited agape for'now disclosures. Suddenly two 
hysterio girls in another family fell into fits daily, and the cry of 
•w ilchcraft resounded from one end of the colony to the other. The 
feeling of sufi’oeation in the throat, so common in cases of hysteria, 
was said by the patients to be caused by the devil himself, who had 
stuck balls in the windpipe to ohoke^ them. They felt the pricking of 
thorns in every part of the body, and one of them vorniW needlef 
Tlic ease of those girls, who w^rc the daughter and niece of a Me 
Pan-is, the minister of a Calvinist chapel, excited so much attention, 
that all the weak women in (he colony began to fancy themselves 
similarly affiieted. The more they broodenhon it, the more convinced 
they became. The contagiomof this mental diaeate was u great as 
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if it Lad Lean a pestilence. One aiW: tit' oAe'' tl^ women fainted 
away, asserting on their recovery tuat (Lay Idw seen 'he spectres of 
witches. ■’.Vherc there were three or f ur girls ii^ Jtniily, they so 
worked each upon the diseased imagineiion cf the ,«thir, thattliey 
fell into fits five or sis times in ^ Cay, Some re&l' .1 tuat the devil 
himself apiwared to them, bearing* .% his hand a pai eh.nent-roll, and 
promisi* ,4 'ha| S^t ,ey would sign .in agreement, tr8j;sferring to him 
tlieir immjrMJ ' toil >, they should be immediately relieve ' from fits 
and all l..e i’*3 of %he flesh. Others asserted that they saw witches 
only, w£o made them similai promises, threatening that they should 
never bo free from aches and poius till they had agreed <.o beeonio t lie 
devil’s. When they refused, the witches pinched, or bit, or pricked 
them with long pins and needles. More than two hundred persons 
named by those mischievous visionaries were throivn into prison. 
They were of all ages and conditions of life, and many of them of 
exemplary clianieler. No less than nineteen were condemned and 
executed before reason returned to the minds of the colonists. Tlie 
most aorriblo part of this lamentable history ts, that among the vie- 
tims there was a little oh Id only f e years old. Some women swore 
that they had seen it repeatedly In company with the devil, and that 
it had bitten them often with its little ‘ecth for refusing to sign^B, 
compact with the evil one. It can hardly increase our feelings of 
disgust and abhorrence w hen we learn that this insane community 
actually tried and executed a dog for the same ofiTv ee! 

One man, named Cory, stoutly refused to plead to the pi-epos- 
terous indictment against him. As was the practice in rach cases, ho 
was pressed to death. It is told of the slieriiT of New^nglaud, who 
superintended the execution, that when this unhappy man thrust out 
his t 'jngue in his mortal agony, ho seised hold of a cane, and crammed 
it back again into the mouth- ,Tf ever there were a fiend in human 
form, it was this sherifif: a man^who, if the truth wore knowi^ per¬ 
haps ’'lumed himself upon hie pigty—thought howas doing God good 
service, and 

" Hoped to merit hetren br maUas; earth s hell/’ 

« 

Arguing still in the firm belief of witchcraft, the bereaved people 
began to inquire, when they saw their dearest friends snatched away 
from them ky these wide-spreading accusations, whether the whole 
proceedings were not ’arried on by the agency of the devil. Miglit 
not the great eneng b .ve p it falsevtestimony into, the mouths of the 
witnesses, or might sot the w itnesscs be witches themselves? Every 
man who was ^ danger of losing hk wife, his child, or his sister, 
^braced this .doctrine with evidity.* The revulsion was as sudden 
as the first frenxy. All at < mce, the colbnists were convinced of their 
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orr9r. '1 Uo judges put a stop to the prosecutions, eveuj of those who 
had confesaedUheir triiilt. The latter were no sooner at liberty than 
they retracte(| all they Ijiid said, and the greater number hardly re¬ 
membered ^lio'^vowata whitJi agonyliad extorted from them. Eight 
persona, who hiiU been fried and fondemuedfwere set free; audgra- 
diiall v girls ceased to have fits and to talk of the persecutions of the 
devil. The judgo who had eoiulehinpd the first criminal executed on 
this cliarge, was'so smitten with si:grow and humiliat^im at his foll^, 
Cnat he sot apart the nnuiversary of that day as ope of-solemn pem- 
tencf. and fasting. He still clung to the belief in witchcraft;* no new 
liglit had biyken in upon him on that subject, but, happily for the 
community, the delusion liad taken a nurciful turn. The whole 
colony shared the feeling; the jurors on the dilfereiit trials ojienly 
expressed their penitence in the churches; and tliosc who had suf¬ 
fered were regarded as the Victims, aud not as the aecomplices of 
Satan. 

It is related that the Indian tribes in New England were sorely 
puzzled at the infatuation of the settlers, and thought them cither a 
race inferior to, or raoie sinful Ilian tlie French colonists in the 
vicinity, amongst whom, us they rs'inarked,;;**the Great Spirit sent 
no w itches.’' 

••• Itcturning again to tliotiontinont of Europe, wo find that, after 
the year 1080, men became still wiser upon thissubjecl. For twenty 
years the populace wore left to their belief, but governments in general 
gave it no aliment in the shape of executions. The edict of Louis XIV. 
gave a blow to the suiievstitioe, from which it never recovered. 
The last exeii'ition in tlit Protestant cnritons,of Switzerland was at 
Geneva, wi 1052. .The various potentates of Gcniiany, although they 
could not stay the trials, invariably commuted tlie sentence into 
imprisonment, in all eases where the pretended witch was accused of 
pure witchcraft, uncouuoi-ted willi anyoflier crime. In the yearl701. 
'rho«ia8!u.s, the learned professor at Che U niversity of Halle, deliver ed 
his inaugural thcBi8’'i)c Orimiiie Ma^ia, which struck anotherblow at 
the falling raoniitcr of popular error, But a faith so strong as that 
in witchcraft was not to bo eradicated at once; the arguments of 
learned men did not penetrate to the villages and hamlets ; but still 
they achieved great lhing.s; they gendered the belief an unworking 
faith, and prevented the supply of victims, on which for W many ages 
it had battened and growm strong. 

Once more the delusion brote out; like a,wild boast wounded to 
the death, it eoUeoted all its remaining energies for ^le final convul¬ 
sion. which was to show how mighty it Ijad once been. Gerroanv, 
which had nursed the frigl^ful error in its cradle, tended it on ita 
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dpath-bcd, and Wiirzburg, the sceife c ■^) i laBy' arders on the same 
pretext, was destined to I ■ tlie socne of tlieJjwt. Th|it it tiUKlit lose 
■no portion of its bad renown, tljc last: i .nier wi^ la, ^rarvoious as Ihn 
first. Tljis case offers a great resetuWa loo to ih .t ' th* witches of 
Mohra and New England, except In the numberj^o/ if a vietiuis. It 
happened «o Jat s the year 1749,», • the a.stonishnient and disgust of 
the rent ..1 ■'% ifi 
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.* 'A number of young n diucu in a jonvent at WUrzbuig fancied 
theDMclTCS bowitebed; Ihnj fj it, bite all hysteric subjccU, a sens© of 
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euflSbation in the throst. TJiey went into fit* repeatedly: and one 
of them, who ewallowod needles, evacuated them at abBceaaos, 
w hioh formed yTaiffcront parts of thp body. The cry of toroeiy waa* 
raised, and a ywing woman, named Maria ^nata Sanger, was ar¬ 
rested on tlic.ch»ge of having leajfued with»the devil to bewitch five 
of the young ladies. It was sjrotiii on the trial that Maria had been 
frcfiuently seen ^ clamber over the convent-walls in^e shape of a 
pig—-that, proceeding to the cell r,'bhe used to drink‘llie bpst wiiiB 
till she was intoxicated, and then start suddenly i4> inherow^ form. 
Other girls asserted that she used to prowl about the i>3of liko a cat, 
and often penetrate into their chamber, and frighten them by her 
dreadful howllngs. It was also said that she had been seen, in the 
sliapo of a hare, milking the cows dry in the meadows belonging to 
the convent; that she used to, perform as an actress on the boards of 
Drury Lane Theatre in London, and, on the very aamo night, return 
upon a broomstick to Wurzburg, and afflict tho yoting ladies with 
pains in all their limbs. Upon this evidence she W'as condemned, and 
burned alive in the myket-place of Wtlrzburg. 

Here ends this frightful catalogue of murder and superstition. 
Since that day, the belief in witclibraft haef fled from the populous 
nhodcs of men, and taken refuge in remote villages and districts too 
*^ld, rugged, and inhospitaWe to afford a resting-plaee for the foot 
of civilisation. Rude fishers and uneducated labourers still attribute 
every phenomenon of nature which they cannot account for, to tho 
devil nod witches. Catalepsy, that wondrous disease, is still thought 
by ignorant gOBBip8,U) be the w ork of Satan; and hypochondriacs, 
uninformed !)y science of the nature of theirmalady, devoutly bcliovo 
in the reality of their viaions. The reader w'ould hardly credit tho 
extent of tho deluaion upon this subject in the very heart of England 
at this day. Many nn old woman leads a life of misery from tho un¬ 
feeling insults of her neighbours, who raise the scornful finger and 
hootii^ voice at her,,becauBe in her Jecrepitude she is ugly, spiteful, 
perhaps insane, and realises in her personal appearance the descrip¬ 
tion preserved by tradition of the witches of yore. Even in the peigh- 
bourhood of great towns the ‘taint remains of this once widely-spread 
contagion. If no victims fall beneath it, the enlightenment of the 
law is all that prevents a recurrene* of scenes as horriiVas those of 
tho scvcntecnlli century. Hundreds upon hundreds of witnesses 
could be found to swear to absurdities as great os ^ose asserted by 
tho infamous Matthew Hopkins. , *« 

In the Animal Jicffis/or for 1!60, an instance of the Belief in witch¬ 
craft is related, which shews howAUperstitiofi lingers. A. dispute arose 
in the little village of Glen, in Bciee«ters1>ire, between two old women. 
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each of whom vahementl” aociuicu the other of witchcraft. Th^uar- 
rol at ladt ran *o high that a challenge Ensued, and they both agreed 
to be tried by the ordeal of awimmiiig^? 'fhey acoorJiugly stripped to 
their shifts—procured some ihcn, wl(ff> tied their’thumbs snd great 
toes together, oross-wise, and thgp, wiih a jartt)r"\j(8abont their mid¬ 
dle, suffered themselves tr be thrown into a pM of tfater. One of 
them sank immediately, but the ht'iSr . mtinued /;! ugjjliug a short* 
time upon tits surface of thc^wjter, wjiieu the ite b deeniing on infal¬ 
lible sign (ff hei^ guilt, pulled her out, .md insish^' !hat she should 
immediably in. ..i. »ch ah her acotai. ilioes iu the craft. .She accord¬ 
ingly toid iTien; t-ittt, in tlie neigubouring village of Burton, there 
were several oi J Women as “ much witches as she wa/” TTappily for 
her, this negative information was deemed sufficient, and a shulent 
in astrology, or “ white-witcU,” noming up at the time, the mob, by 
bis direction, proceeded forthwith to®urton in search of ail tho do- 
linquents. After a little consultation on their arrival, they went to 
the old woman's house on whom they had fixctl tho slrongiwt siisjii- 
cion. The poor old creature on their approach locked the outer door, 
and from tho window of an upstairs room alkcd what they wanted. 
They informed her thiit slie wp charged of being guilty of w iUdi- 
craft and that they were come to d ick her; remonstrating with her 
at the same time upon t he necessity of^ubmission to the ordeal, tb • 
if she were innocent,, all the wor' ' might know it. Upon herpersist- 
ing in a positive refosid to come down, they broke open the door and 
carried her out by force to a deep gravel-pit full of water. They th'd 
her thumbs and toes together and threw her into the water, where 
they kept her fer cevoral minutes, drawing Ifer on), ;ind in two or 
three times by the rope rouivd her middle. NoJ being s^lc to satisfy 
themselves whether she were a w itch or no, they at last let her go, 
or, more properly speaking, they left her on tho bank to walk homo 
by herself, if she ever recovered. Next day they tried the saipe cx- 
'^eriment upon anotlter womsn, and afterwards upon a tlii»d; but 
fo. '.unately, neither of the i ibtims lost her life from tliis brutality. * 
Many of the ringleaders hi t.ij outrage were kpprehended during 
the \feek, and tried before the justices at quarter-sessions. Two of 
thi.. were sentenced to stand in tho pillory and to bo imprisoned 
for a month; and as many ii| twenty more were fined in smali 
sums for tlie assault, and bound over to keep the peace for a twelve- 
month. 

“So late as l-hw year 1785,"*says Amot, in his collection and 
abridgment of Criiiinal Trthh in Scotland, “it was tlio custom among 
I the sect of Seceder tocead from tfie pulpit au annual confession of 
•iha, national and to-rsomd; amongst tlie former of which was pan< 
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tinul»Jy inentionc-d tJiB ‘ H<>i>cal by parliament of the ^penal statute 
acainet wiUhca, contrary to (lie express laws of God.’ ’ 

Many houses ^re still to iiu found in Eiiglimd with the horse-shoe 
(the grand preservative against witchcratt) nailed against the. thresh¬ 
old. If any ovoJhwise philosophca should a^tfiuipt to remove them, 
the chauees are that he would hav^inore broken bones than thanks 
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for his intorfiTonco. Lei any man w alk into Cross Street, Hatton 
<Tnr<U*n, «ntl from llu'iiot* into lUectiing-licart jfarti, and loam the, 
talcs Btrtl told and bcli^-ved of one hon|o in that neighbourhood, and 
Jie will ask himself in astonishinent if such things ean be intho nine¬ 
teenth century. Tho witchcraft of Lady Hatton, the wife the 
famous Sir Christoidicr, sti rcn*>wnt‘d for his elcgiud dancing in tho 
days of KIiBabeth, is as devoutly believed as tho Gospels. Tho room 
is t*'ho seen whore the devil soizA'd her after the expiration of the con- 
irrt<‘T he had made with her. and bore her away Iwdily to the pit of 
Tophet; tho pump against w hich V* dashed her is still pomtod out, 
and the spot where her heart was found.^fter hc*tad tom it out of 
her boRoin with his iron claws, lia#s rccaived the name ^f Bleeding- 
heart Yard, in eonfirinatiou of (hg story. Vfhethcr tUg hoi*HC-shop ' 
•till remains \ipon the door of tile luiuntod house, to keep away other 
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witches, is nncertain. / former .nmato relates that, “ ab mt titeuly 
years ago, moro than oa old woman* begged for admittance re¬ 
peatedly, to satisfy thcmselres that it w,-i« in its proper place. One 
poor creature, apparently insaAc, and othed in rags, came to the 
door with a tremendous double-knpclj, as 1^ id a8.*'i|^ of a fashionable 
footman, pud walked stVa'ght along' tb.i paasiigi to the horse-shoe. 
Great was the wonderment of the mml.c , tspc-eialiy rfhen the woman 
spat upon thWiorse-shoe.BiK^ejpressed her sorrs# that ‘heconld do 
no harn' while it|'cmained (Here. Attei spitting ti, in, and kicking 
it sgcsi mu H a.n, she coolly tti acd round and Jt-A the house, 
witliout ss) 'ij ' a cord to any body. Tliis poor creature perhaps 
intended a jdke, but the probability is that she imagi""d herself 
a witch. Ill Saffron Hill, where she resided, her ignorant neigh¬ 
bours gave her that character, and looked upon lier with no liltle 
fear and aversion.” * 

M ore than one example of the popular belief in witchcraft occurred 
in the. neighbourhood of Hastings so lately as t he year 1830. An aged 
woman, who resided in the Hope-walk of that town, was so repulsive 
in her appearance, that she was invariably accused of being a witch 
by all the ignorant piaiplo who jenew her. She was bent completely 
double; and though very old, her e_ e wa.s unusually bright and ma¬ 
lignant. She wore a red cloak, and si^iporled herself on a erulK .; 
she was, to all outw ard appears, ec, the very beau ideal of a witch. 
So dear is pow er to the human lieart, that this old wonlan actually 
encouraged the popular superstition; she took no pains to remove 
the ill inipTC.ssion, but sexuned to delight that she, old and miserable 
as she was, could keep in awe so mauy«happfor atul stronger fel¬ 
low-creatures. Timid girls crouched with fear yhen tijpy met her, 
and many would go n mile out of their way to avoid her. Like 
the witches of the olden time, she was not sparing of her curses 
against those w ho offended her. The child of a woman who resided 
V ithin two doors of her was afflicted with lameness, and thosnolhci 
cf stanlly asserted tin t the«woman had bdVi’itched her. All the 
neighhours credited tlie hde. it was believed, too, that she could 
assuifio the form of a oat. Many a Imrmlcss puss has been hunted 
aV. . 'St to the death by mobs of men and lioys, upon the supposi- 
lion that the animal would sta^ up before them in the true shape ol 
Mother — -. 

In the same town there resided a fisherman, who w as the ol^ecl 
of unceasing pcrsceulion, because it was said that he had sold him¬ 
self to the 4e’^il.' It was •currently reportt’d that he could creef 
, through a keyhole, mi that lie had made a witch of his daughter, 
ill order that he might lu.vc the morp power over Ids fellows. It wai 
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sliojDelieved that he could sit on tho points of pins and needle* and 
fed no fmiii. His lirother ffihermen put him to this test whenevci 
tlioy had an opportunity. In the alehouses which ho frequented, 
they often placed' long needles in the'oushions of the chairs in such a 
inanner that he \;uld not fail to pjerce himsdf when lie sat down. 
The result of'those experiments tended to confirm their faith in hU 
1 supernatural powers. It was i&so?Uj(l that ho never flinched. Such 
was the popular fiSeling in the fashii^^le town of Hastings a few 
years ago t very probably it is the same now. f ' 

In the north of England, the superstition lingers to an almost in- 
coDociTable extent. Lancashire abounds with witch-doctors, a set ol 
quacks who pretend to cure diseases inflicted by the devil. The prac¬ 
tices of these worthies maybe judged of by the following oase.reportcd 
in tho Herifbrd Rtformer of the ^rd of June 1838. The witch-doctor 
alluded to is better known by flic name of the cunning man, and has 
a largo practice in the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. Accord¬ 
ing to the writer in the Rtfurmer, the dupe, whoso name is not men- 
tionod, had been for about two years afflicted with a painful abscess, 
and had been iirescriboll for without relief by more than one medical 
gontlcinaa. lie was urged by sometof his friends, not only in his 
own viUage but in neighbouring ones, to consult the witch-doctor, as 
•tiwy were convinced ho was under some evil influence. He agreed, 
and sent his wife to tho cunning man, wlio lived in New 8t. Swithin’s, 
in Lincoln. ' She was informed by this ignorant impostor that her 
husband's disorder was an infliction of the devil, occasioned by his 
next-door neighbours, who had made use of certain charms for that 
purpose. Ftob) tho description he gave of the process, it aiqiears to 
be the siimcjis that employed by Dr. Eian and Gellio Duncan to work 
woo upon King James. Ho stated that the neighbours, instigated by 
a witch, whom he pointed out, took some wax and moulded it before 
the Are into tlio form of her husband, os near as they could represent 
him i ibog thefi pierced tho image wit.li*pina on all sides, repeated the 
Lord's Prayer backwards, and ofiTeivtl prayers to the devil that ho 
would fix his stiugs into the person wliom that figure represented, in 
like mniiiior as they pierced tWith pins. To counteract the cfi'ects 
of this diaboUoal process, the witch-doctor prescribed a certain medi¬ 
cine, and a charm to bo worn next tlig body, on that part,where tho 
disease principally lay. Tho patient was to repeat the 109lh and 119th 
Psalms every day, or the cure woul^ not be cffcctua]. The fee which 
ho claimed for tliis advice was a guinea. * 

So efficacious is faith in the cqre of.any malady, that the patieiui 
actually felt much better after a tljree weeks’ ajourse of this preacrip- 
tion. Tho notable charm whiolwthc quack had given was afterwards 
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opened, end found to W la piece of parchment oovered with |0me 
cabalistic characters and of the phOiets. 

The ne?t-door neighbours were in great alarm that the witch¬ 
doctor would, on the solioitatidn of th* recovering patient, employ 
some means to punish tfvem for thqjr pr - ten 'ed wj*'icn>,!f. To oscaiw 
the inflictim, they feed *ai.othcr cunning niiln, ifi Notfciughamshire, 
who told them of a similar charm* ■vlHi»ii would pratorvo them from 
all the nialic(?of their cnemie|. ^The writer ccocludcs by saying that 
" the do<',tor,*not after lie had boon tous consult 1.1 rote to say, 
that ho*b" ' disi >crod that lur, puti at was not a£3* teil Uy Satan, as 
ho had iinagix sd, mit by God, and aould continue more or leas in 
the same stats till his life’s end." ^ 

An impostor carried on a similar trade in the neighbourliood of 
Tunbridge Wells about the year 1830. He had been in practice for 
several years, and cliarged enormous tbes for his advice. This fellow 
pretended to be the seventh son of a seventh son, and to bo endowed 
in rx)n8eqtience with miraculous powers for the cure of all diseases, 
but especially of those resulting from witchcraft. It was not only 
the poor who employed him, but huHcs who fode in their narriuges. 
He tt as often sent for from a dislanoo of sixty or seventy miles by 
these people, who paid all his expcn.. 0 s to and fro, besides rewarding 
him handsomely. Ho vas about eighty years of age, and his 4 ’''- 
tremely venerable appoai-ance aio-. d his imposition in no sliglit degree. 
His name was Okoy or. Oakley. 

In France the superstition at this day is oven more prevalent than 
it is in 3?ngland. Garinct, in his history of Magic and Sorcery in that 
country, cites upwai'ds of twenty instances wlifeh oqpurred between 
the years 18ft6 and 1818. In the latter year up less tlyin three tri¬ 
bunals were occupied with trials originating in this liuiuiliating 
belief: we shall cite only one of tliem. .lulian Hesbouvdes, aged fifty- 
three, a mason, and inhabitant of the village of TliilouxC, near Jlour- 
deaux.was taken suddenly ill,*in the month of January 1818 • As ho 
did not know how to account lifr his maiady, ht^suspected at last tliat* 
he was bewitched. He con.mumcated this suspicion to his son-in-law 
Bridtcr.aud they both went to consultn - ort of idiot, named Boudouin, 
who passed for a conjurer or whiie-wUch. This man told them that 
Dcsb mrdps was certainly bewjtchcd, and offered to accompany them 
to the bouse of an old man named llcnard, who, be said, was un¬ 
doubtedly the criminal. On the ijight of the 33rd of .laiiuary all three 
prooceded etealfhi^ to the dwelling of Benard, and accused him of 
afflicting peasons with diseases by Jhc aid of the devil. Desbourdcs 
ffll on his knees and earnestly entreated to bo restored to his former 
health, promising that he would take no measures against him for 
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the (jril li« had done. Tlic old mau denied in the atrongeat ienn* 
that he was a wizard ; and when Desbourdca still pressed him to re¬ 
move the spell froni him, he said he knew nothing about th» spell, and 
refused to roiiiore it. The idiot Boudouin, the white-witch, now inter¬ 
fered, and told hi^'ompanions that »o relief fpf the malady could ever 
Ik! prwnred until the old man con^ssed his guilt. To force him to 
.. confession they lighted some sticks of sulphur which thewhad brought 
with thorn for the purpose, and placet^h^m under the ora man’s noser 
In a few inonieiits he fell down suffocated and apparently lifeless. 
Tlioy wci'<! all greatly alarmed; and thinking that they had kilfed the 
iriari, they carried him ont and threw him into a neighbouring pond, 
hoping to wake it appear that he had fallen in accidentally. The 
pond, l.o« ever, was not very deep, and the coolness of the water re¬ 
viving the old man, ho opened his eyes and sat up. Dosbourdcs and 
Uridier, who were still waiting*on the bank, were now more alarmed 
tlian la'fore, lest be sliouhl recover and inform against them. They 
therefore waded into the pond, seized their victim by the hair of the 
head, beat him sevorel;^, and then held him under water till he was 
drowned. 

Tlnry were all three apprehendedsru the clJarge of murder a few 
day s afterwards. Desbourdes and Bridier were found guilty of aggra- 
■ vah (I nianshiugbter only, and sentenced to be burnt on the back, 
mid to work in the galleys for life. Tlie white-witch Boudouin was 
acquitted ou tlio ground of insanity. 

M.Uarinet further informs us that Franco, at the time ho wrote 
fl818), was overrun a race of fellow s who’made a trade of casting 
out devils, and finding out Witches. He adds alSo, that many of the 
priests in tlu‘ rurnl wlistriek encouraged the superstition of their 
parishioners by resorting frequently to exorcisms w henever anyfoolish 
persons took it into their heads that a spell had been thrown over 
them. He roconmiended, lus n remedy for the evil, that all these. 
, exorcist*, whether lay or clerical, shoiTld bo sent to the galleys, and 
Telt assured that the number of witcTies would then very sensibly 
diminish. , 

Many other instances of thiS lingering belief might bo cited both 
in France and Great Britain, and indeed in every otlicr country in 
Europe. So deeply rooted are some emirs, that ages cannet remove 
them. The poisonous tree that once overshadowed the land may lie 
cut down by the sturdy efforts of s*ge8 and pliUosqphers; the suu 
may shine clearly upon spots where vengmous tilings once nestled 
in security an4 shade; but still tJie eatangled roots ate stretched 
beneatli the surface, and may be found by tkdse w ho dig, Anotho* 
king like dames I. might make Item vegetate i^aiu j and more mi*- 
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chievoiis utill, luiutUer Pope like Innocent VIIT. niislit rn!e<%the 
decay ing roots to strengtli and revdure, S* ill it is consoling to think 
that the delirium has passed away; he raging ma'lness has given 

place to a uiildcr follj’! and tliat vo nay now connl W units the 
votaries ot’ a snperstitiot) which in ro -i/iei afp^'. ughcrod its victims 
uy tens of thousands, atid its v(. tafies oy milfiSiha. 
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JP/UMfo, T)»« like wiw novcr read of. 

Jifepkanc. In roy judgiuent« 

To iiff that but hoar it, *twili a]>pettl> 

' A inoflt iinposttible fhbh'. 
l^icaro. Troth, I’ll tell you, 

And hricrty as 1 can, by what degrees 
They fell into this madocss .—of Milan. 

The atrocious syeti-iu of poisoning by poisons so slow in their opera* • 
, tion as to make tho viqfim appear, to ojdinary observers, as if dying 
Irom a gradual decay of nature, has been practised in all ages. IThose 
who are curious in the matter may refer to Beckmann on secret 
poisons, in his ffietoiy of Inventions, in which he has collected 
several inatan<:es of it from tho Greek and Homan writers. Early in 
the sixteenth eentury, the crime seem* to have gradually increased, 
till in the serenternth it spread over Europe like a pestilence. It 
was often exercised by pretended wikhes and sorcerers, and finally 
became a branch of education amongst ^1 who laid any claim to 
magicid and supernatural arts. In tho twtfnty-firstyearof AenryVin. 
an act was passed rendering it high treason. TThose foood g^iy rf 
it were to be boiled to doa^. * 
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One of the first iii p int ofdute, and hardly second to any in^int 
of atrocity, is the murder by this mcajfs of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
wliich dispmood the court of Jam#B in the year 1013. A slight 
sketch of it will be a fitting infrodu^i ,, to the h isfory of the poison* 
ing mania, which was*Bo prevalept in France id Italy fifty years 
later. ' 

Eobort Kerr, a Sco* tish youth* w{h • arly taken notieo of by James , 
I., and loaded with honours^forno otlier reasoi* dti ' thr world could 
ever discover th^ the beauty of b's person. Jatoi.N, even iu his own 
day, vsr ’uap' '.js d of being addi( led to the most. boniinablo of all 
oflenocs; anf iSk> more we examine his history now, the stronger the 
suspici* n bfomes. However that may bo, the handUbue '^Cerr, lend¬ 
ing his smooth check even in public .to the disgusting kisses of his 
royal master, rose rapidly in favour. In the year 1613, ho was made 
I/ord High Treasurer of Scotland, and created an English peer by the 
style and title of Viscount Kochester. Still further honours were in 
store for him. 

In this rapid promotion he had not boon without a friend. Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the king’s seorctary—ifho np])ears, from some 
throats in his own letters, to have been no better than a pander to the 
vices of the king, and privy to liis dangerous secrets—exerted all his 
backstair influence to f rward tlie prqjnotion of Kerr, by u horn* he < 
was doubtless repaid in some waj or other. Overlmry did not confine 
bis friendship to this—;if friendship ever could exist between two such 
men—but acted the part of an entremettcur, and assisted Eochesterto 
carry on an adulterous intrigue with the Lady Francis Howard, the 
wife of the Earl of .Ebs,cx. This womanjwas a'persop of violent jras- 
sious, and lost to all sense of shame. Her hus^j .ml was in her way, 
and to be freed from him she instituted proceedings for a divorce, on 
grounds which a woman of any modesty or delicacy of feeling would 
die rather than avow. Her scandalous suit was successful, and was 
’no sooner decided than preparations on a scale of thegreatcsVmagni- 
licence were made fov her mati'ngo with Lonf Eochester. ' 

Sir Thomas Overbury, "vi.o had willingly assisted his patron to 
intrigue with the Countess of Essex, s' ems to have imagined that his 
marriage with so vile a woman might retard his advancement. He 
acco "dinj^y employed all his jpfluence to dissuade him from it j but 
Eochester was bent on the match, and his passions were ns violent as 
those of the countess. On one occasion, when Overbury and the 
viscount were walking in the gallery of Whitehall, Overbury was over¬ 
heard to saji “ Well, my l8rj), if you do marry that base woman, you 
wiH utterly ruin y.,ur honour and yourself. You shall never do it 
itith my ad’vico or consent j and if ypu do, you had beet look to stand 
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fast.” iloohcsier flung from him in a rage, excJaimiagwith an oath, 
" I will bo eren with you for IhiH.” These words were the death* 
warrantor the unfortunalo Orerbury. Ho had mortally wounded the 
pride of J{oche«t(*r in inainuating that by hU (Overbury means ho 
might be lowered in the king’s favour ; and b^ had endeavoured to 
curb the burntug^iassionH of a ItoarUeBS, dissolute, and reckless man. 

Overbury’s imprudent remo^isttancos w'cre reported to the couzi* 
tess; and from tlial moment she also vowed the most deadly vengeance 
against him. With a fieiidi Ji hy]:^^^^;fisy, however, botii con- 
vciiled their intentions j and Overbury, at the solieftation of Inches- 
fer. was appointed ambassador to tlie court of liussia. This ap])arcnt 
favour was but^he first step in a deep and deadly plot. Rochester, 
]»re(rndiug to be warmly attacbed to tJio interests of Overbury, 
advis(‘d him to refuse the embassy, wliieh ho said was but a trick to 
got him out of the way. Ha promised at the same time to stand 
between him and any evil eousequenoes which might result from 
Jus refusal. Ovorbury fell into the snare, and declined tlie embassy. 
James, oflended, immediately ordered his committal to the Tower. 

lie was now in safescimtody, and his enemies had opjiortunity to 
eomnicnee tlie work of vengeance. The first tljing liochester did was 
to procure, by his influenee at court, the dismissal of the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, and the ni)poiniment of Sir Jervis Elwos, ojjc of his 
creatures, to the vacant post. This man was but one instrument ; 
and another being necessary, w'as found in Richard AVeslon, a fellow 
who had formerly been shopman to a druggist. lie was installed in 
th(^ oflice of under-keeper, mid as aueii htvd the direct custody of 
Ovorbury. So far tJl was favourabh^ to the designs of tlie conspi¬ 
rators., ‘ 

In the i(‘.caiitimc tho insiilious Roehe.ster wrote tU(5 most friendly 
leiU^rs to Ovorbury, requesting him to b<‘ar his ill-fortune patioiitl>% 
and promising that his imprisonment shoiiM not bo of long duration; 
for tiiu^ his friends were exerting theipsolves to soften the king'.sdis-* 
pleasure. Still preU*r.ding the oxtreipe ofsymjjathy for him, he foL 
lowed up the letters by presents of pastry and other delicacies, which 
could not- be pnxnmHl in thq Tower. These articles were att poi¬ 
soned. Occasionally, preecnta of a similar deser^tion were sent to 
Sir Jervis Klwes, w ith the understanding that thtfse articles were not 
poisoned when the}' were uu.*iecom|fllnied by letters: of^tlioso the 
uiifortunaU* prisoner never tasted. A woman named Turner, who 
had formerly kept a house of ill-fa^ie, and who had more 1^^ once 
lent it to further the guilty intercourse o41lochesl#r and Lady Essex, 
w os the agent employed to proeuw) the poisons. They i^er© prepared 
by l>r. Vortuau, aprotonde*! fortune-teller oT I.ambeth, assist^ by * 
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an apotUocary named Fi mklin. iJoth these persons know forirliat 
purposes the persons weic aeoded, and fmp’oyed their skill in mix¬ 
ing them in the pastry and other edible in such small quantities as 
gradually oo wear out the coustitutiem ■ . their victim. Mrs. Turner 
regularly iurnislied tlso poisoned arti l''s .,0 ih- indor-kreper, who 
placed them before Overi,.iry. I^ot ou:y his l^d^mthis drink was 



poi. aid. Arsenirfiwas mixed wiih tlie .salt lie ato, .and ciuitliarides 
with lUe pepper. All this time his health deelined sensibly. Daily ho 
grew weako^ and weaker; and with a sickly appetite craved fir sweets 
and jellies. IJochestcr eontimied to e.ondole with him, and aiitici- 
pated all his want* lit this respect,"sending him almndancc of pastry, 
andoecasiona^y pertridges afld other game,and young pigs. With the 
fauce for the game, Mr^ Timur m*xeil n ijuantily of cantliarideg, 
and poisoned" the pork wan luiiar-e.'^'.lie. .\s slnteil on the triali 
voi.. 11 .gS 



*XTEAO*©I»AKT POPUttB DEWSIOlJ*. 

Orq^lrary took in this nuinner poison enough to have poisoned twenty 
mens but his constitution was strong, and ha still lingered. Frank, 
lin, the apothecary, confessed that he prepared with Dr. Forman 
seven different sbrts of poisons, via aquafortis, arseniO! mercury, 
powder of diamonds, lunar-caustic, great spiders, and caatharides. 
Overbury held oil so long that Kochester became impatient, and in 
% letter to Lady Essex, expressed bis wonder that tilings were not 
tooncr despatched. Orders were immediately sent by Mdy Essex to 
the keeper to finish with the victim dt dhoo. Overhury had not been 
all thi.a time without suspicion of treachery, although he apuears to 
have had no idea of poison. He merely suspected that it was in¬ 
tended to conflbe him for life, and to set the king still more bitterly 
ngaiasl him. In one of his letters ho threatened Eooliester that, un¬ 
less ho were speedily liberated, ho would expose' his viJlany to (lie 
world. He says, “ You and I, ere it be long, will come to a ])ublio 
trial of another nature.” * * ■» “ Drive me not to extremi¬ 
ties, lest I should say somelhing that both you and I should re- 
pent.” * * * “WhethiT I live or die, your shame shall never 
die, but ever remain t«- the world, to make you the most odious man 
living." * # * “I wonder much you ^ould neglect him to 
whom such secrets of all kinds have passed.” * * * “Be these 
tie' fruits of common secrets, common dangers P” 

All these remonstrances, and hints as to the dangerous sfecrets 
in his keeping were ill-calculated to servo him with a man so reck¬ 
less as Lord llochester: they were more b'kely to cause him to bo 
saerifieed tlian to be saved. Eoehester njipears to have acted as if 
he thought so. H<» doul^tlosa employed the pmrdercr’s reasoning, 
that ‘‘dead men tell no tales,” when, after receiving letters of this 
description'', he complained to his paramour of the delay. "Weston 
was spurred on t» consummate the atrocity; and the patience of all 
])articB being oxhausted, a dose of corrosive sublimate was adminis- 
tcreil^to him in October 1C13, whifh put an end to his sufferings, 
after he liad boon for si-x mouths their hands. On the very day 
of his death and before his body was cold, he was wrapped up care¬ 
lessly in a sheet, andJmried .without any funeral ceremony ia a pit 
within the preeints of the Tower. 

Sir Anthony 'Weldon, in his Oouri ani Character of James I., 
gives a somewhat different account bf the closing scene'of this tra¬ 
gedy. Ho says, “Franklin and "Weston came into Overbuiy’s cham¬ 
ber, and found him in infinite loPmont, with contention between the 
strength of nature and the working of dho poison; and it being very 
Uko that nature bad gotten the bdtter in this contention, by tlm 
IbrusUng out ol" boils, btotches, and blains, they, fearing it miglii 
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cotni> to light by tho judgment of physiciane, the foul play that had 
been offered him, coiiae&i,ed to stifle him vilh the bed clothesrivhl^ 
accordingly was performed; aad so er >(.i his miserable life, with the 
assurance of the oonspirators'ihatlie.'d hjpj the poison; none think* 
ing otherwise than these two murde: era.' 

The sudden dcatt., «hc ind^ent iiost*' of ifto funeral, and tho 
non-holding of au inquest upon Ito fco' ■atrenjjjthoMed tiio suspicions 
that were«.float. Bumour, instead of whispe-ip,, bewail to spealc 
out; .undthe relatives of tncMcccaaei openly px) a'sseil their belief 
that tbeir kii ' *i!.n had boon nmi -cred. But Bo<!'ie«t<T was still all 
powcrfol .-t - at!, and no one dared to utter a wor'l to his discredit. 
Shortl - afterwards, Lis marriage with the Counhess E.sscx was 
celebrated with tho utmost splendour, the king himself being present 
at the ceremony. 

It would seem that Overbury’s knowledge of .Taines’s character 
w'aa deeper than Bochesbw had given him credit for, and that iie 
had been a true proplict when he pri dieted that his marriage w'ould 
eventually estrange James from his minion. At Ihi.s time, liow over, 
Boeiioster stood higher tlian ever in tlie rnjral favour; but it did not 
laj! long—conscience, tlial busy monitor, was at work. 'I'ho longue 
of runiodr was jiover still; and Boehesler, who had long boon a 
guilty, became at last ■- w retched luau. lli.s cheeks lost (heir rolour, 
—his eyes grew dim, and hi beearuo moody, c-areless, and melan¬ 
choly. Tho king, seeing liirn thus, took at length no pleasure in his 
society, and began to'look about for an jther favourite, (ieorge Vil- 
liors, Duke of Buckinjdmm, was tho man to his mind ; quick-witted, 
handsome, and unscri’pulons. The two latter qualiiies alone w ere 
Buflieient to reeoinineud him to James I. In j!-!>j)(Trtion as^ the in¬ 
fluence of Iloehester deolinecl, that of Buckingham riici'eased. A 
falling favourite has no friends; and rumour wagged her tongue 
against liochcster louder and more pertinaciously than evcir. Anew 
favourite, too, generally endgavoura to hasten by a kick the full of 
.'le old one; and Bi-ckinghjjc'. anxious to work the complete rui»* 
of his forerunner in tho kmg’-> good graces, encouraged the relatives 
of Sic Thomas Overbury to prosecute their inquiries into the strange 
U wath of their kuMman. 

James was rigorous enough in tho punishment of ofl'enees when ho 
was not Bitnsclf involved. Bfe piqued himself, moreover, on his dex¬ 
terity in unravelling mysteries. TJic affair of Sir Thomas Overbury 
found him congcipal occupation, lie set to work by ordering the 
arrest of Sij JerWs Elwcs.* Jaiuc.s, at lhi.s early stage of the prooecd- 
ings, does not see, tc^havo Tieen llwarc^that Boehestcr was so deeply 
'anplicatedc Strui V with iiorroratthealrocioussystemofslowpoisou* 
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iBg, king Sent for all the judges. Accord'ng to Sir Anthony Wel- 
dan, he knelt down in the midst of them, and said, " My lords the 
judges, it is lately conu! to my hearing that j'ou have now in 
examination a business of poisoning.* Lord! in w hat g miserable 

(rendition shall this 
"kingdom bo (the only 
famous nation for hos¬ 
pitality in'tho world), 
if ouf taWes should 
become such a snare, 
as that none could 
eat without danger of 
life, and that Italian 
custom should he in¬ 
troduced among us! 
Therefore, my lords, 
I (•hnrg(! you, .as you 
will unawor it at that 
great and dreadful day 
df judgment, that you 
DVKB OK BtiKisoiixa. examiiic it strictly 

. without favour, afl'ee- 

tion, or partiality. And if you shall spare any guilly of this ei'ime, 
Gods curse light on you and your posterity) and if I spare any 
that are guilty, God’s curse light on me and my postcrily for 
over'.” 

The impree«iioii /ell hut too surely upon the devoted house o. 
Stuart.' Tin,- soUmv oath was broken, and God's curse did light 
upon him and his ]>o8terity!' 

The next person arrested after Sir .TervisKlues, was AVeston. the 
under-keeper; tlien Franklin and Mrs. Turner; and lastly the Karl 
and Coantoss of Somerset, to « hieh dignity Jloehestcr hail been ad¬ 
vanced since the dcatl” of Overhury. * 

"VVeston wa.s first brought to trial. Public curiosity was on the 
stretch. Nothing else was talked of, and the court on the day of 
trial was crowded to siUfocation. The Slote reiaf* report, that Ixird 
Chief Justi(!o Coke “laid open to the Jury the baseness and coward- 
liuesB of poisoner.^, who attempt that secretly against whi^ there is 
no means of preaervmtion or defeinu' for a man’s life ; and how rare 
it was to hoar of any poi.soning in Kngland, so detSstabh; it was to 
our nation. Hut the ilevil had taught (liSors to b(? cunniug in it, so 
that they can p(.iisoii in what distance of space they please, by con¬ 
suming the naticum caliJiini, vr fiumidum radicale, in'one montH, 
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two or three, or iuo»e» as tliey list, whicJi llit^y four manner of waj s 
do execute, viz hauatut ffnatu, odor^, anu <*on^eicfif.'‘ 

When the indictinoi!ct wjia 
read over, Weston made no 
other rejily than “ Iford have 
mercy i.pon me ! have 

mercy upon me!” C n beiiitf 
asked howlin' \vo\ild bo 
he rtfiit-ed t-' ^^irow luinself 
• Uir 3 0 /*' his eountrx', 
and (lecla>4t the 1u'\voul<l bti 
trie<l .» 3 ' Tod alone. In this 
he })eraiaU*d for some ti> u*. 

The fear of the dreadful pu¬ 
nishment for eonTumaey^ in¬ 
duced him at len^dh to plead 
“Not guilty,” and take his 
trial in duo c<.>ur«(‘ c/f law. 

All tJie eireuiustaiKN's npiinst him were^'ull^' j»roved, uiid he nas 
found gujlty and oxl-cuted at 'fyhurn. Airs. Ttirrier, Fruuklin. and 
8ii Jervis Klvves were also brought to trial, fouiul guilty*, and exe¬ 
cuted hetvvecn the 19^ u of Oc* ' >ber mid the 4th of J)ecenjber dt>15 ; 
but the grand trial of the Eurl and ("ountoss of Somerset did not 
take place till the mopth of May ftdlowiug. 

On the trial of Sir .Jervis Ebvea, cinnimstancea had transjiired, 
shewing a guilty knovvAidge of the poisoning on ilie part of the J’kirl 
of Northampton, vh(‘ umrlc of X>ady Somerset, mid fiie chief falconer 
Sir Thomas Monaon. The former wa.s dead; but Sir 9'honfks Alon* 
son was arresUni and brought to trial. It?*pponred, lioNVcrcr, tJiat 
he wjui too dm»ger<;us a man to be brought to the aeatfold. Ho knew 
too many of Iho odiou.s secrets of James I., an<l his dying speech 
might contain diaclosnrcs \vhH*h w ould coioproinise the king. •To con^ 
oeal old guilt it waa neceasart lo incur new: the trial of Sir Thomas 
Monsoiiwas brought to an abrupt conclusion,andhirnself set at liberty. 

• • 

'Ihc V'^iiishmunt for ttic contumacioun was cxprcxHisl by tho words onere^J^igonif ft 
fume fty the first wns irii'ant, t)iat the rulprit slxiult] be ettcmlcd ou his hack on the 
grrottud, aiid^weigbts pincod over ids hedy, ({-rtiduutly incrcAsed, urity lie expired. 8ome- 
cinicM the punUhini'iit was not rxiri><><>f) to this tenitth, and the vioOni btdn^ir allowed to 
ruoirt'er, tuulerweiit tbi- second portion, whn-li consistoil in his stmiditit; naked 

in the oiH'n air, for^ eertahi «pa<v. In tl# aj;:bt of all the ih^opli*. The Ihinl, or jrame. 
was more dreadful, the •statute Myiiifr, ’‘'i'hat he was t«> W preserved with the coarsest 
bread that coi^d be |h>t and wiue^ out <>r the next sink* or puddle, t<i (Ihi place of 
ex«'>caliun{ and Uiut d.;, he^had wuUr h« shouiv^ltavo no bread, and lhat day he had 
l^ad he sbot^d have .. * veute and in (Ids torment he was to 1in(f<>r as long as natv« 
Would bold oot. * 




SOO EXTlULOBDUfABT roFVLiS, BB1C8XONS. 

Already James liad broke^^his oath.' He now began to fear that 
he had t.''cn rash in engaging so zealously to bring the poisoners to 

punishment. Hat Somereet would 
bedeclared guilty there was no doubt, 
and that he Ipoked for pardon and 
i»op-’.nity was equally evident to the 
king. Somerset, while in^the Tower, 
asserts dtonfidently thatJames would 
not dare to bring him to trial. In 
this he was mistaken, Jjut James 
was in an agony. What the secret 
w as between them will now never be 
known with certainty; but it may 
l>e surmised. Some have imagined 
it to be the vice to which the king 
IBS lAat os BovtnsBT. was addicted; while others have as¬ 
serted that it related to the death 
of Prince Henry, a virlipjns young man, who had held Somerset in 
especial abhorrence. This prince died early, unlamentcd by his father, 
and, n.s puhlic opinion whispered at the time, peCsoned by Somerset. 
Probably some crime or other lay heavy upon the soul of the king; 
and Somerset, his accomplice, could not be brought to public exeeu- 
tioii witli safety. Hence the dreadful tortures of James when he dis¬ 
covered that his favourite was so deeply imobcated in the murder of 
Overiniry. Every moans was taken by the agonised king to bring the 
prisoner into wliat was '•ailed a safe frame of mind. He was secretly 
advised to plead'^uilty, and trust to tho clemene.y'of the king. The 
same ndvUc a'as eonveyq^ to the countess. Bacon was instructed by 
the king to draw up a paper of all the point-s of “mercy and favour” 
to Somerset which might result from the evidence; and Somerset 
was agai^ recommended to plead guilty^, and promised that no evii 
liiouid ensue to him. < , 

The countess was first tried. She trembled and shed tears daring 
llic reading of the indictment, and, in a low voice, pleaded gufity. 
On being asked why sentence of death should not be passed against 
her, she replied meekly, “ I can much aggravate, but nothing eite- 
auato my fault, il desire mercy, and tlfiit the lords will intercede for 
mo with the king.” Seutenoe of death was passed upon her. 

Next day the cai-l was brought trf trial. He Bj)pe?irs to have mis- 
Irusited tho promises of James, and he pleaded not, guilty. With a 
jolf possession and confidence wdiioh ^le felt, probablj', from his 
knowledge of tho king’s charactor,’be rigorously cross-examined the 
witnesses, and made a stubborn Scfcpce. After a trial which lasted 
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elevon hows, he wns fouuil guiltf, and coodorancd to the ftjoa’s 
death. * t 

Whati'ver may have been the sccrotp ' etween the criminal'^nJ tlie 
king, the la'ter, notwithstanding his ’ 

terrific oath, was afroM to sign ^e 
death-warraat It might, perchunje, 
have been bis own. Ino enrl and 
countess committed Jo th' 

Tower, wil.^re they remained f ■ 
nearly live y#n. ;. it the end of tl.'S 
period, to the snr, rise and scandal 
of the comn, unity, and the disgrace 
of its chief magistrate, th,y both 
received the royal pardon, bnt were 
ordered to reside at a distance from 
the court. Having been found guilty 
of felony, the estates of the earl had tup. ropNTSNs op pomehsct, 
become forfeited; but.Tames gran ted 

him out of thoir revenues au income of 40001. per annum! Shame- 
lo.ssuess could go no farther. 

Of the after-life of these criminals nothing is known, except that 
the love they had form rly borr " eachiother was changed into aver¬ 
sion, and that they lived under the same roof for months together 
without the interchange of a word. 

The exposure of their atrocities did not put a stop to the practice 
of poisoning. On the Sontrary, as we shall see hereafter, it engerr- 
dcred that insane imitation which is so strange a fealuio of the human 
character. James iiimself is supposed, with great probnljility,4o have 
fallen a victim to it. In the notes to Harrt»’s IJfe and WrHinijn of 
James there is a good deal of information on the subject. 'I'he 
guilt of Buckingham, although not fully established, rests upon cir- 
C'lrastances of suspicion strorfser than have been snflicientafo lead 
liuudreds to the geaflbld. Hi** motives for coifimitting the crime are* 
stated to have been a desire of revenge for tiio coldness with which 
t' king, in the latter years of his refgn, began to regard him; his 
fear that James intended to degrade him; and his hope that the 
great infigpnee ho possessed o^fit the mind of the heir apparent would 
last through a new reign, if the old one were brouglft to a close. 

In the second volume of the JfJarUicm Miscellany, there is a tract, 
entitled the FeSv-.-^nner of Sevengc, written by George Eglishnm, 
doctorof medicine^ und one^Jtl.e physicians to'King.Tames. Tlarris, 
in quoting it, says ‘hatsit is full of rancour and prejudice. It is evi- 
dently exaggerated, but forms nevertheless a link in the chain of 
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evidenco. Ej;lishara say*, “ Tlic king Wing sick of an apje, (Ue 
duke, took this oijporlunifj', when nil the king’s doctors of physio 
were 2l dinner, and olfered to him a white po« der to take, the which 
lie a long time refused j but, overcome with liis fluttering importu¬ 
nity, he todk it in wine*, and immediately beetimo worse and worse, 
falling into many%wooningH and piiins, and violent fluxe^ of tljo belly, 
so tormented, that his Majesty crlhd out aloud of this white powder, 

‘ Would todod Ihad never taken it!’ ” He then tells ns "of the Coun¬ 
tess of Buckingham (the ciukc's mother) applying tlie plaistcr to the 
king’s heart and breast, whereupon he grew faint and short-breathed, 
ami in agony; that the physicians exclaimed that the king was poi¬ 
soned : that Biwkingliam commanded them out of the room, and com¬ 
mitted one of them close i)risoner to his own elminber. and another to 
he removed from court; and that, after his majesty’s ileath, his body 
and head swelled above measure; his hair, wilh the skin of his head, 
stuck to his pillow, and his nails became loose on his lingers and 
toes.” Clarendon. « ho. by the way, was a luirtisan of tin; duke’s, 
gives a totally dilliu'eiit aeeount of .lames’s death. .H<‘ says. ■' It was 
oeeusioned by an ague‘tafter a short indisposition by the gout), which 
meeting many humours In a fat imwiehlv licdy of tifly-inght years 
(dd, in four or five tits (.arried him out of llie world,—after whose 
depth many Bcimibilous and lilndloiis discourses were raised, without 
the least colour or ground, as appeared up'.m tju' .strictest and most 
malicious examination that could be made, long after, in a time of 
license, will'll nobody was afraid of otl'emling niajestv. and when pro- 
sceuting the highest reproaches and eonlemelies against the royal 
family was held very meritorious.” Notwithstanding this eontldont 
di'clarntioii, tile world will hardly be persuaded that there was not 
some (niih in the rumours that were aliroud. Hie inquiries which 
were instituted were not strict, as he luaserts, and all the uneoiislitu- 
tional iiilbieneo of the powerful favourite was exert eil to defeat them. 
In the celebrated necu-satioiis broug’it against Buekiiighaiii by the 
'I Karl of Bristol, the poisoning of King James was placed bust on the 
list; and the pages of history bear evidence of the siiimiiary mode in 
which they were, for the time got rid of. 

Hio man fram whom Buckingham is said to have procured his 
I'oisoHs was one Dr. lamib. a conjuror and empiric, who, besides deal¬ 
ing in poison.'X pretended to be a fortuno-lelier. The popular fury, 
which broke with comp.irativc liarmlessness against his patron, wiis 
-'Hreeled against this man, until hS could not epptar with safety in 
tht’ streets of LondiKi. Ills fate was mftancholy.'* Walking One day 
in Chea]>side, disguised. a.s he thoug'lit. from all observers, he was, 
roooguised by some idle boys, who began to hoot and pelt him with 
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0tonc8. calling out. ** Th«? poisoner! the pobonerl Down with the 
wizard! down with hini’i " A mob x^y soon collected, an^tho 
doctor to<jk to his heels and ran for h‘ life. He was puroui^S and 
seized in Wood Street, and froiti thone dragged by the Iiair through 
the mire to St. raul’sOrosa; Ihe-.'ijoo ^ wilh sticks and 

stones, and calling out, ‘ ’.^ill th j Vizar 1! kill tli(*<)|v>is »acr !” 

Charles I., on hearin^ ^ *• 

of the riot,'♦•ode from 
■Whitehnll Wqi'-iyt; btit 
heuiji’ u ool :4f osnve 
the victini. i ver bone 
in his body .ras broken, 
luid he was quite dead, 
t’narlcs was exeessivoly 
iiidigiianl, and lined tlic 
eitj' six hundred pounds 
for its inability' todeliver 
up the ringleaders to 
jnstiff* 

Ihit it.was iu Ibjly 
that poisoning ■vvaa'lhos; 
prevalent. From a vor ' 
early p<‘riod. it seenu: to 
have been looked up(»n 
iu that eountry as a per¬ 
fectly just iliableineansof 
getting rid of an cj eniy. 
teenth centurii's poisoned their opponents ith litflio (‘oi»j)^net!on 
as an Knglishniau of tlie, present day brings an action at law against 
anyone who has done him an injury. *1 he writings of conU'Uiporary 
authors inform us that, wlien La Spara and Iji To]dmiiitt carried on 
their infernal trade.ladies pntopoison-hottlea on their drcssing-tabloH 
as openly, aiyi used them withers little scnqde ifpon otliera, as modern* 
dam<*p use eau de Coloynr. or lav<*nder*water upon themselves. So 
]> cwful is the influence of lashiou, ii ran even cause murder to bo 
regarded as a venial peccadillo. 

In th^ memoiw? of the Ins^ I hike of 0 uise, who made a Quixotic 
attempt, in 1648, to seize upon the govenimont of Kaples, we find 
some curious particulars relative to the ]»opular foeling w ith regard to 
poisoning, A riTan*named Gennart> Aiinese, who, aflor the short and 
extxaordinasy ca/'tr of Sfa|anielh> the fiftherman, had established 
himself as a sort of ‘uiiiah-general^of th^* populace, rendcrc*d hhuself 
to obnoxroos tc the l>uke of Gtnse, ^hat the adherents of the latter 
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detcTMuinod to miirdor him., The captain of the guard, aa the duke 
hima&’f very cooUy informs us, was requested to undertake this ofiSce. 
It was suggested, to him that the poniard would bo the most eflectual 
instrument,, but the man turned up his eyes with pious horror at the 
proposition. ,H(\_was ready to poinon Gonnaro Annese whenerer 
ho might bn callou ui>on todoso; Jbut to poiriard him, he said, would 
be disgraceful, and unbecoming an officer of the guards! At last, 
poison was agreed upon, and Augestlno Molla, an ilttpmey in the 
duke’s fonlidcuco, brought the bottle contaiumg the liquid to shew it 
to his master. 'J'ho following is the duke’s own account: 

“ Auguhtinq came to mo at night, and told me: ‘ I have brought 
you something which will free you from Geunaro, He deserves death, 
and it is no great matter after what fashion justice is done upon him. 
I,ook at this vial, full of clear and beautiful water: in four days’ titiie, 
it will punish all his treasons. The captain of the guard has under¬ 
taken to give it him; and as it has no taste at all, Geunaro will 
suspect nothing.’ ” 

Tho duke further informs us tliat the dose was duly administered ; 
but that Genuaro, fortunately for himself, atonothiug for dinner that 
day but cabbage dressed with oil, which actinj^; as an antidote, caused 
him to vomit profusely, and saved his life. He was oxccediugly ill 
foi' r.ve days, but never suspiieted that he had been poisoned. 

In process of time, poison-vending became a profitable trade. 
.Eleven years after this period, it was carried on at Borne to such an 
exti’ut, that the sluggish government was roused to interference, 
lieidcmaun, in his JTistuty uf Inventiom, and Lcbret, in his Magazin 
rum Gehrauch.. dur Staatcri Kire.he Gusi-hU-liU, o'r Magazine nf Mate- 
riahjirr a Iliston/ \/fa State Church, rcliites that, iuthe year 1059, 
it was made kmnvn to i*ope Alexander VII. that great numbers of 
young women bad avowed in tlio confessional that they had poisoned 
their husbands w ith slow poison. The Catholic clergy, w ho in general 
hold tuo secrets of the confessional so sacred, were shocked and 
uknned at tho extraordinary prevaleueo of the crime. Although they 
refrained from revealing the names of the penitents, they conceived 
themselves bound to apprise the head of the Church of tho cnornutics 
tliat wore practised. It was also the subject of general conversation 
in Borne tliat young widows were u-.usually abundant. It was re¬ 
marked too, that if any couple lived unhappily together, the husband 
soon took ill and died. The papal , lulhorities, when once they liegan 
to inquire, soon loamwl that a society of young wives had been foniiod, 
and met nightly, for some inyste,”ious purpose, at thehOuseof an old 
woman named Hieronyma Spara. This hag tv as a reputed wiich apd 
fortune-teller, and acted as president of the young viragos, g&veral of 
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whom, it was afterwards ascertained, belonged to the first families of 
Home. • 

In order to hare positive eviicnoc of ' le practices of this temalc 
conclave, a lady was employed by the ;;ov«. ara^' to sceV an inter¬ 
view with them. She ore&jod herself oi't in thd'‘jpo«l ntagiiificont 
style; and having been limply pros'd^ j ■.'•ith money, she lonnd bat 
little difficullji, when she had slated ber objec', e^ pr'cnriag an 
audience of ^la Spara and her wsterhod*;. She pi% ■.■iidod to be in 
extreme d"'rc8i *'tiind on acoouni of the iufidolitj-s end ill-treat¬ 
ment of lie-" ’a sbaj'd, and implored La Spara to furnish her with a 
few drop, of iho wonderful elixir, the cflicaey of which i" sending 
cruel husbands to “their last long sleep ” was so much^amited by tlie 
ladies of Borne. La Spara fell into tiro snare, and sold her some of 
her “ drops ’’ at a price commensurate ,with (he supposed wealtli of 
the purchaser. 

The li()Uor thus obtained was subjected to an analysis, and fonud 
to be, as was suspected, a slow poison j clear, tastcloss, and limpid, 
like that spoken of by the Luke of Guise. Uiion this evidence, the 
house was surrounded jiy the police, and La Spara and her compa¬ 
nions taken into cuBia''J'. La Spata; who is described as having been 
a little ugly old woman, was put to the torture, but obstinately re¬ 
fused to confess her guilt. Anotlici of thb women, named La Grathsa, 
had less firmness, and laid bare all the secrets of the infernal sister¬ 
hood. Taking a eonfe.ssion extorted by anguish on the rack at its 
true value (nothing at idl), there is still sufficient evidence to war¬ 
rant posterity in a belie;* of their guilt. They were found guilty, 
and condemned, according to their degrcA of culjeibility, to various 
punishments. La Spara, Gratiosa. and tliree^’ortig wonwn, who hud 
)H>i8oned their husbands, were hanged together at Home. Upwards 
of thirty women were whipjied publicly througli the streets; and 
ecveral, whose high rank screened them from more degrading punish- 
meiit, were banished from thi^ country and mulcted in heavjP fines. 
In a few months afterwards, nine women more were banged for 
poisowlng; and another bevy, including many young and beautiful 
girls, were whipped lialf naked throu]^ the streets of Borne. 

Th is severity did not put a stop totlicpractiee, and jealous women 
aud avaricious men, anxioTU tc^tep into the inheritapee of father', 
uncles, or brothers, resorted to poison. As it was (juile free from 
taste, colour, an4 smell, it was adsninislercd without exciting snspi- 
oion. Tlie skilfujf vendors,compfiunded it of^different degrc'cs of 
• strength, so {hat the poisoner* had only to say whether they wanted 
*their victims to die :n a week, a month, oh sis months, and they were 
suited with corresponding dosrs.^ The vendors were duefly women, 
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of i-Uoni tlie most celebrated was a liajj named Topkania, who was 
in lt»is way accessory to the ‘death of upwards of si v hundred persons. 
This ^ Oman ajipeara to have been a dealer in poisons from hop girl¬ 
hood, and resided first at Palermo ahd then at Naples. That enter¬ 
taining traveller, Father Lcbat, has given, i« his letters from Italy, 
Ttiaiiy enrions pifi tieulars relating to her. '^When ho was at Civita 
Veeebia, in 1719, the Vieei oy of Naples discovered that poison was 
extensively sohMn the latter city, smd that it wint the naruo of 
aquda, or littlc-nater. On makini^ further inquiry, he ascertained 
that 'J'ophania (who was by this time near seventy years ef-.gc, and 
who seeius to have begun her evil courses very soon after the 
excciillon of f.a Spara), sent large quantities of it to nil parts of 
Italy in small vials, with the inscription, “ Manna of 8t. Nicholas of 
Barri.” 

The tomb of St. Nicholas of Barri was celebrated throughout 
Italy. A miraculous oil was said to ooze from it, which cured nearly 
all the maladies that flesh is heir to, provided the recipient made use 
of it with the due degree ot faith. La Tujdmuia artfully gave this 
name to her poison, 'to elude the vigilance of the custom-house 
officers, who, in common with (;verybody else, had a pious respect 
for St. Niehola.s do Barri and his wonderful oit" 

The poison was similar to that manufactured hy La Spara. 
llalinenuinn the physician, and father of the Iunucof>pathie doctrine, 
writing upon this subject, says it was comi>oundcd of arsenical 
neutral salts, occasioning in the victim a gradual loss of apjjetite, 
faintness, gnawing pains in tbe stomaeb, loss of strength, and wasting 
of the lungs. ^ The Abb6 flagliardi says, that a few drops of it were 
genorvdly poured into tea, clioeolale, or soup, and its effects were 
slow, and almost imperceptible. Garelli, physician to tbe Emperor 
of Austria, in a letter to llofiiuaun, says it was eryslallisod arsenic, 
dissolved in a largo quantity of water by decoction, with the addi¬ 
tion Cbr some unexplainod purpose) of the herb cymhalaria. The 
Neapolitans called el Aqua Tujfuin'.; and it became notorious all 
over Europe under the name of Aqua Tophanio. 

Altbougb this woman caeried on her infamous traffic so'exten- 
sively, it was extremely difficult to meet w ith her. She lived in 
continual dread of discovery. She constantly changed her name and 
residence; add pretending to he a person of great godliu'ess, resided 
in monasteries for months together. Whenever she was more than 
usually apprehensive of detection, she sought ece'esiastieal protection. 
She w 03 soon appris'ed of the search mifd(' for hdi- by the Viceroy of 
Niq>lcs, and, according to her practice, tool refuge in » monastery.. 
Either the search afler'her was not very rigid, or her measures were 
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exccediDgly well taken j for she contrived lO ' iude tUe rigilanoo o/the 
authorities for several years. What is . ill more extraordi^^firy, as 
shewing th' ramifications of hensyateju. .. r trjliie v>«s still earri^ on 
to as great a.n extent js before. Lcbvt imopis i. that she had so 
great a symjmtliy for poor wivow who i.atea thjir ’wisbands and 
wanted to get rid of the'*)', hgt coirfd. rot •..lord to buy her wonderful 
a^ua, that shj made them presents of it. ^ 

She was jot allowed, how^rar.to dhy at this girae n r ever; she 
was at icr^S’ red in a nmine -y, and her retreat cut off. The 
viceroy maje S ' re]>rescntatioiis to the superior to deliver her 
up, but w ho't i-lTeet. The abbess, supported by th^* arch,..cshop of 
the diocese, eon.stanlly reiusct' The public, euriosity was in conso- 
Hiicnce so niueli exeiti'd at tho additional importance thus thrust 
upon the criminal, tlmt llionaand.s of psrsons visited tlic nunnery in 
order to cateli a gliiiip.se of her. 

The j’alieiice of tlu’ viceroy appears to have been exliiiu.stod by 
these delays. Heiiig a man of sense, and not a very zealous Catliolie, 
lie detcrniined that even llu' Church should ngt shield a critniiinl so 
atrocious. Setliiig the jirivileges of the nunnery at defiance, he scut 
a Irooj. of soldiers, jvj,. ihroke over the walls, and carried her n«'ay,»'« 
(t iirmis. The archbishop, Cardinal I’ignatelli, was highly iiidigitaul, 
and tlireateiied to excoinnnuiiciilo uad lay the whole city under iilter- 
diel. All the inferior clergy, aiiimalod by the cxpnl du mrps, took 
up the que.slloii, aud so Worked upon the superstitious and bigoted 
]ieo])le, that they were rciuiy to rise in a mass to storm the palnee of 
the viceroy and re.seue tin juisoiier. 

These wore serious difiieiillies ; but the?viceroy waif not a man to 
be daunted. Jtnleed he .seems to have acted Jlirotigliodt tvith a rare 
union of astuteness, coolness, and energy. To avoid tho evil eoiise- 
(pience.s of the tiirenlened excoinmunicat'oM, ho placed a guard rouiid 
the valaee of the arclibi.shop, ^'iidging that the latter nould not 
be .So foolish as to launch out ri. umitheiiia nhich would cause 
the city to be starved, and R mself in it. The market-people 
would not liave dared to come Ui the citv with provisions so long as 
it rcinaiiied under the ban. There would Lave been too much incon- 
vcnienct to himself and his ghostly hretlireii in sueli a measure; aud 
as the vicen^' anticipated, the g8od cardinal reserved Jbis thunders 
for some otlier oce-asion. 

Still there was the populace. aTo quiet their clatnouT and avert 
tho impending insutjeeiion, kite agents of the gjivemnient adroitly 
tpingled witli fhe people, and apreari.abroad a report that Tophania 
Hadjvoisoncd gll tho w lls’and fountaWis of (lie sity. This was enough. 
The popular feeling was turned againstfher immediate^. Those w ho, 
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bu4 a jnoiucat before, had^ looked upon ber os a saint, now rerlled 
he^u a devil, and were as eager for her punishment as the^ had 
beforo'boen former escape. Tophania was then put to^the torture. 
She confessed tho long catalogue of her crimes, and named all the 
persons who liad eni)»loyed her. J^o was eUorWy afterwards strangled, 
and her corpse thrown over the ffall into the garden of tho convent 
from whence she had been teSceu. This appears to have been done to 
conciliate the clergy, oy allowing^tbera, at least, the burial of one 
who had taken refuge within their precinets. 

After her death the mania for poisoning seems to havif abated; 
but we have yet to see what hold it took upon the French people at 
a aomewliat ehrlier period. So rooted had it become in FVanec be¬ 
tween the years 1670 and 1680, that Madame de 8(5vign6, in one of 
her letters, expresses her fears that Frenchman and poisoner would 
become synonymous terms. * 

As in Italy, tlic first notice the government received of the preva¬ 
lence of this crime was given by the clergy, to whom females of high' 
rank and some among tho middle and lower classes, had avowed in 
tho confessional that they had poisoned their husbands. In conse¬ 
quence of these disclosures, two Italians, lyaned Exili and Glaser, 
w'cre arrested, and thrown into tho ilastilic, on the charge of com- 
IWinding and selling the dr.igs used for these murders. Glaser died 
in prison, but Exili remained without trial for seven months; and 
there, shortly afterwards, ho made the acquaintance of another pri¬ 
soner, named Sainto Croix, by whose example tlie crime was still 
further disseminated among tho French Fcople. 

Tho moirf. notorious < of the poisoners tliirt derived their perui- 
ciou* knowledge from this man was Madame de Brinvilliers, a young 
woman connected bofcU'by birth and marrii’ge with some of the noblest 
families of France. She seems, from her very earliest years, to have 
been heartless and depraved j and, if we may believe her own con- 
fe83i..n, wa.s steeped in wickedness dte she had well entered her teena. 
She was, however, beautiful and at complished; and in the eye of 
tho world, seemed exemplary and kind. Guyot de Pitaval, in the 
Causes OSltibrcs, and Madanle do Sdvignfi, in her letters, represent her 
as mild and agreeable in her ntanners, and oflering no traces on her 
countenance of the evil soul within She was married in 1651 to tho 
Marquis de llrinvilliers, with whom she lived unhappily for some 
years. He was a loose, dissipated character, and was the means of 
introducing Saintc Croix to his wife, a man who "cast a Wight upon 
her life, and drugged her on from vnmo to enme, till her offences 
booome so great that the mind shudders to* dwell u^mn them. Fcr 
thia man she conceived a gui'ty passion, to gratify whi^ she phmged 
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at once into the goU of cir She waa drawn to its most loathsome 
Jopths ore retribution orertook h«r. • 

She had as yet shown a fair outride t> the, world, and fq^od but 
little difficulty in effecting a legal separ; uor wbm Her busl'and, who 
had not the art to ccjiicesl his vices. The ,|)PX)ccdin(f e groat 
offence to her family. She appeal's, afte'- 'ilia, to li^ve Jii'.-wn off the 
mask completely, and earned on*he' i.ivriguos so ofiDiJv w ilh her 
lover, SaintCjCroix, that her father, M. l’’Aut)ray idalised at licr 
conduct, prgcttro ’ a Icttre d«* c*chel and had himiii.pr seiicd in the 
Baslil!.'' V Iw Tnonth. 
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. Saintc Croir, who had Imen in Italy, was a dabbler in poison-s. 
Ho know sonictbing of the scjjrets of the detestable La Spare, and 
improved himself in them from the instructions of Eiili, with whom 
he speedily contracted a sort of friendship. By him he was shown 
how to prepare, ifOf only the liquiri poisons employed in Italy, bat 
that known a%*»cc«s ‘vn-jiotfd^r, which afterwatds bei^amc so ccle- 
Jirated in France. Line his mistrcss^^c ajgicared amiable, witty, and 
intelligent, imd shewed no s.gns to tlgi worK )f tho two ussae pai* 
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sions, revenge and avarice, which were gnawing at hia heart. Both 
thes^agBiouaweretobe gated on the unfortunate family of B'Anbray 
hU rcvWnge, becau»e they had impriaoned him; and hia avarice, bc- 
cau«e they were Hob. lloiikleas and*cxtraragant, he was always in 
want of money, ami ho had no one to supply him but Madame de 
Brinvilliera, whoa own ]x>rtion wlis far from sufBcient to satisfy his 
need. Groaning to tliiuk that any impediment should stand betweeu 
himandweulth.haeoncc.vedthe horrid idea of poisoninj' M. U’Aubray 
her father, and her Iw o brothers, thiii a1ie might inherit the property. 
Three inurdere were nothing to such a villain, ile commonicated 
his plan to Madame de Uriuvilliers ; and she, without the slightest 
scruple, agreed. j,o aid liini: he undertook to compound the poisons, 
and she to administer tliem. Tlio zeal and alacrity with which she 
set to w ork seem hardly credible. Sninte (?!roix found her an apt 
scholar; and she -soon becaiiu as export a.s himself in the manufacture 
of poisons. To try tin strength of the lirsl doses, she used to admi¬ 
nister them to dogs, rahhits, and pigeons, .\flerwards, wishing to 
he more eertain of their offi.cts, she went round to the hospitals, and 
adniinistered them to the siek j.oor in the soups which she brought 
in apparent eharity.* None of the, iwiisons were intended to kill at 
the first dose; so that she could try them ol,,., upou an indiviilual 
witjii.iit four of murder. S|s(. tried the same atrocious experiment 
upon I lie guests at her father’s table, by poi.soriiiig a pigeon-pie. To 
be more eertain still, she next poisoned herself! When eouvineed by 
this desperate essay of the jiofeney of the draught, sin; jiroeurcd au 
nnlidotefroni.SainIe Croix, and all doubts being removed, eommeneed 
operations upon her groy l^eadcd father, 'ohc pdruinislereJ the first 
^dose xyith her ()«n hands, in hia ehooolate. Thepoison worked well. 
The old man was taken-ill, and his daughter, ap])areutly full of ten¬ 
derness and anxiety, watehod by hia bedside. The next day she gave 
him some broth, which she recommended as highly nourishing. This 
also xyia poisoned. In this manner sly? gradually wore out his frame, 
and in less than ten d.ij's he was a corpse 1 His death seemed so much 
the result of disease, that no suspieions were excited. 

AVhen the two brothers arrived from the provinces to render the 
last sad dutie.s to their sire, they found their sister as grieved, to all 
outward appeanvuee, as even filial afiection could desire: but the 
young men oidy came to perish. They stood between Sainte Croix 
and the already Imlf-elutehed gold, and their doom was sealed. A 
man, named La Chaussdo, was hired by Saintc Croix to aid iu iidmi- 

• Tills is dcnictlbyVttluiire in his o/* Louu XlV.; but lu docs state for whit 
reason. Hts wonis art', "11 cst fsux ijiictlo euv tmaavd scs poisons dans lus hi^pitarx, 
enmme to disait lo pcupic. ct comnVc il cst dcrit dans Ics* Cuw««r Cvtibre*^ o\i\T9gc d*ui» 
avocat faiiH cause, et fait jK)UT le pcuplo 
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nistcrin); the polaonsj^ainl in lesa than six vreeks'time Ihey had 
both gone to thoii long home. , , ^ 

Suspicion was now excited; but •»«(<■. atiously Imd kII been done, 
that it fou id no one upoii nhom to att' -a '^selfc. The merqiiuio liail 
a sister, ano she was entitled, by (lie a< it!j of ^,,. relatives, to halt’ 
the property. Less than the wiiele wei !d not ssdis'', .tsi-bilo Croi.x, 
and he deiermined that she slioiiW d' > !.e same death as licr father 
and brother^ Show'as too distrui'fui, however; a d, !iy ijuitting 
Paris, ihe i^^tip 't the dostnthtion t at was lurkinj^ 'hr her. 

The n.jt^'iis( ). d undertaken t iieso murders to p’ease lier lover. 
She was now.b .ioi to perpetrate another on her own ammunf. She 
wished to ma'. .ySainte Croix; but.tliongh sepii rated tW)mheiuu.sbiind, 
she was not divorced. She ti ouglit it would be easier to jioiaonhim 
tlian to apply to fbotrilninalR for a divorce, wliicli might )ierha)>s, bo 
refused. But SainteCroix had no longiy any love for ids guilty instru¬ 
ment. Bad men do not admire others wlio are ns bad as thtMiiHclvca. 
Though a villain himsell’, lie had no desire to marry one, and was 
not at all anxious for the <icalh of the marquis. Ho sei'ined, lion ever, 
to enter into the plot, and aiqiplied her with joi.son for her liushnnd ; 
but he took s'are to prqvidc a roimnly. La Brinvillicrs poi.soncd him 
one day, and Sainh'''"’'oix gave'aim an antidote the iic.vt. In this 
manner he was hnfiiiteC about ’ .tween them for some time, ana 
finally escaped, with a niincil con.siitnftoii and a hroken heart.sv 
But the day of retrilmlion «a.s at hand, anil a torrihlo iniselmnee 
brought the murdens to light. The. nattire of the poisons eonqiounded 
by Sainte Croix was so deadly, that, when working in his lahoralory, 
he was obliged to wear ir'-nisk.lo preserve biiesclf from suffiiention. 
One day the mask sbp]X'd olf, and the mfseralile wreSrh ]ieri.shed in 
his crimes. His corpse was found, on the f^llovfing ihotning’in the 
olwoure lodging where he had lilted up Ids lahoralory. As he ap¬ 
peared to be without friends or relative.s, the poliec took possession 
«f'.is efl’ecls. Among other tidugs. was found a small box, lowhieh 
was affixed the following singtil' r document; , * , 

J humbly beg, that those mU. wliose hand-s this box may fall, 
wir ’•> me the favour to deliver it into ihe liands only of Ihi' .Mar- 
rhiuuess do Brinviiliers, w ho resides m the Rue Neuve St. Paul, as 
every thing it contains eoncorns her, and belongs to her alone ; and 
a.s hesides.sthcre is notldng in R that ean he of use lojtny (lerson but 
her. In ease sbe sliiill he dead liefore me. it is my w islk that it lie 
burned, with cvijry ’long it eoiiteiiis, without opening or ahering 
any thing. In oryti ' lliat jio one m.ay jilead ignorance, I swear bj' 
.the God tiiatl adore, and h v a*I tliat.is held most sacred, that f assert 
‘nutliing but.the truio; ^ind if iny kiteid.i?)U.s, just and reasonable as 
VOL. 11. .31* 
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Ihcj^re, be (b«arted in this, point by any persons, I charge their con- 
Buiencef with il, both in this ii'orhl and tliat which is to come, in 
order that I may, unload mine. I pi^lest that this is wv last will. 
Hone at Paris, May 2,5, 1072. (Signed) Sajmte Cboix.” 

This earnest solicitation, instead of insuring respect, as was in- 
“ tended, excited curiosi'y. The box was opened, and found to contain 
some pajiers, and several vials and powders. The latter were handed 
III a chemist for analysis, and the documents wei ? retained by the 
police, and opened. Among them was found a promissory uot6 of the 
Murehione.S8 de Bririvilliers, for thirty thousand francs, to the order 
of Sahile Croix. The other papers were of greater importance, as 
they implicated both her and her servant, bn Chauss6e, in the recent 
murders. As soon as she was informed of the death of Saiute Croix, 
she made an iilteinpi to gain ])os.sessioii of liis jiiipers and the box; 
hilt, being refused, .she saw that there was no time to be lost, and 
imiiiedi.ilcly (juitlcd. IS'ext morning llio police were on ber trail; 
blit she siicceedoJ in o.xeiipingto lingliiud. La Cliaus.seo xvas not so 
forliinale. Altogether ignorant of the fatal iiiiseliimec wliieli had 
brought his villanies to light, he did’iiot dieiu" of diitigor. lie was 
arrested and brought to trial: being put to the torture, he confessed 
tliiit'be had administered jioison to the Messiein-s d’Auliray, and that 
ho had received a huiulred pistoles, and the promise of an annuity for 
life, fi’Om Saint.e Croix and Madame de HriiiTitliers, for the job. Ho 
w ns eondemiiod to bo brohon alive on the wheel, and the mareliioncss 
was, liy default, sen'eneod to be beheaded ‘ He was e.xeeiitcd accord¬ 
ingly, in Marili 1073, on Clie Place de Oveve, in Paris. 

Ln'llrint ilViers ftppe^ars to have resided for nearly three years in 
England. Early in 1070, thinking ti.at the rigour of pursuit wms over, 
and that she might venture to return t o the Coulinent, she proceeded 
secretly to Lidge. Nolnitlistanding her euro, the French authorities 
ewci'c soon apipriscd of her return; and arrangements were promptly 
inaile with the mnnieipialitji of that city to piennit the agents of the 
FVench police to arrest her within the limits of their jurisdjetion. 
Ilesgrais, an ollicer of the aecordiugly left Paris for that 

purpose. On bi.s arrival in Liege, ho found tlrat she had sought 
shelter withiu <.hc walls of a convent." Here the anu of tljc law, long 
ns it is s.aid to be, could not reach her; but Hesgrais was not a man 
to be baffled, and he resorted to s*"aU»gcm to ncconiplish what force 
could not. Having disguised himself as apriest.^l'c sought admission 
to the convent, and obtained an ■nten'rcw w ith La Hrifivillicrs. Ho 
said, that being a Frenchnfan, and passing through Liigc, he coMd 
not leave that city without pay ing a visit to a lady whose beauty and 
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misfortunes were so celebrated. Her T«iiit_, was flattered by lliifeom- 
plimcnt. Desgrats saw, to use a vul,!>a#*i it forciUo osprcssi^i, “ tliat. 
lie had gcA on tlio blind side of lier:” lud he ^'oitlj- continued to 
jiour outtho language of. love and ndii iiation thi tlic deluded mar¬ 
chioness was coniplotcly thrown lafT he . Hard, filic .iRTced, willioiil 
much solicitation, lo meet him Suti*,de the walls of the eonvciiL 
whorellmii* %inoroua intrigue migln, be earned on ja ” 1 'coiironiently 
than vithio, 'T I' liful to ho? itpjiC'iitment w'ith her ..iipposed new 
lover, .sliO <•. ni”, A-d found Imrscli, not In tlie einbraee of a gallant, 
but in tim ciisUdy of a pioliccmau. 

Her trial was not long delayed. The jiroofs dgninst her were 
abundant. Tlie dying (h'clar.dion of l.a Chauas6e would bave been 
alone enough to couvii'l her; but besides that, Iborc w as the myste¬ 
rious document ntlaclicd to Ihc boy ofi Sainte Oroi.y. lu'r flight from 
FraiK'e, and, stronger and more damning proof tlian all, a imper.in her 
own handwriting, found among the elfeels of Hainte Croix, in whieh 
she detailed to him the mi8deed.s of her life, and spoke of the murder 
of In r father and brolhei-s in terms that hTt«no doubt of her guilt. 
During the trial, all Paris was in cog- motion. Ln llrinvilliera was tlic 
only subjeet of eog’ (" sntioii. All the details of her erimeswere pnh- 
lished, and greedily dcvi ared; a 1 the i<lea of secret poisoning lirat 
put into the heads of hundreds who afterwards beeatne guilty^)!’it. 

On the lOtli of July, 1670, the Kiipi'rior Criminal (suirt of Paris 
pronounced a verdiel oT guilty against her, for the murder of^hiT 
fallier and brut hers, audjlho attempt upon the life of hersisler. She 
was condemned to be drr.'.,n on a hurdle,^with jior feel bare, a nipe 
nhoiit her neck, and a burning torch in her hand, to the great ent ranee 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame, wliere she jvas^o nufke ihc aiiirinla 
honorable in sight of all the peojile; to lie taken from tlieuce to tho 
Place do Gri>vi., and there to he beheaded. Ifor body w as afterw ards 
4o b.i burned, and her e dies si^itlorcd lo tlie winds. ^ 

After her sentence, she ruti^i a full eonfi-ssitin of licr guilt. She* 
seems to have looked upon death nitliout. fl av; but it wasreekh ssness, 
not Mrt^e, tliat siipporled her. Madi\jim de SOvigno says, that w hen 
on the hurdle,on herway to the scaflbld.she entreated licrtamfessorto 
exert his influence with tlie executioner to place himself next to her, 
that his body might hide, from liei- view “ that .scouadrel Desgrais, 
who had cuirappcd her.” She also asked the ladies, who liad been 
drawn to their vyut^ows lo witnoft the procession, wliut (hey were 
looking nt? addings A pretty sight you have come to see, truly!" 
She laughed when on tlw s ;.itJWd, dying as she had lived, impenitent 
*and heartless. On the ni. r.ow, th(J populace came in crowds to col- 
ket her ashes, lo preserve them ^s relics. She was regarded as a 
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martyred saint, and her ashoi^werc tmppoBed to he endowed, hy dirine 
graoc, with the |>owcr of curing all diseases. Popt^far folly has often 
*!nnf>ni»e^ persons whose prefonaiona to sanctity were extremely 
equivocal j hut the disgustinj.^ folly of the multitude in th& instance 
hns never beep su^mssc'd. ^ * 

Before her dcatn, proceeding's ierc instifuted aj^aifist M. dc I’c- 
•naiitier, treaaiirerof the province of J^aiyjuedoe, and rcceiv<T-gencraI 
for the <‘h*rgy, who was accused hy ^ indy. nnn»c<I J^T>nurent, oj 
having p<»i,-wmed her hushand, the late receiver.gqperal/in order to 
obtain Iuk appointment. Tlte eireumstanei’s of this case weiy never 
divulg('d, nrul the greatest influence was exerted to prevent it from 
going <o trial. ,lTc was known to have been intimate with Sainte Croix 
and Mu<lame de Brinvilliers, and was thought to have promired his 
poisons from llicnn Hie latter, however, rcAisod to say any thing 
which might implicate him. 'Hu* inquiry was eventually stifled, 
aft<*r Penautier had been several raonUia in the Bastille. 

The ("Cardinal de Bonzy wkb accus<*d hy the gossips i»f the day of 
being an m*eom])li(*e of IVnautier. 'J'ho eardinaVs estates were bur¬ 
dened with the payment of several heavy annuities ; but, sd>out tlie 
time that ]>oisoning h<‘came so fashiouahlc, all^heanmiiTantsdiedofiT, 
r*n<* after the other. The cardinal, in talking oT^ihosc annuitants, 
nOon»ards u.sed say. “ ThAiks to luy star, I have outlived them 
all!” A wit, seeing him and Ihuumtier rid}rq!*iu tlie same carnage, 
<rit^' out, in allusion to this expr(‘8.sion, “ There go the Cardinal de 
Bonzy and his sttrr 

It was mov that the mania for pmsonujjJJ»eg»mto take hold of lh(‘ 
popular itiiud# From thi^ time until the ,eai*lt>S2, the prisons of 
Pranc^ teeifu^l wirti persons acrused of fids crime; audit is very 
singular that other ofJhnces d<‘crcnsi‘d in a similar proportion. Wo 
havoalrcady seen ilie<*\tctit to whicli it was carried in Italy. It was, 
if possible, surp«.sse<l in France. Tflic diabolical ea.sc u it h wliich these 
p miirdft*H eotild he etjt'cted, by means*of those scentless atid tastelosfT 
poisoUv«, enticed the e\ il-uiindod. Auilousy, reveugo, avarice, even 
petty spile, alike resorted k> tlunn. Those who wotild have bceu 
deterred, by fear of detect ioit^ from tjsing the pistol or the dagS®*** 
even strong doses of poison, w hich kill at once, employed slow |a>i 80 O 8 
u itliout dreajf The corrupt goycnjimeut of tUo day, although, it 
could wink at the atrocities of a wealthy and influential ^urticr like 
JVivautior, w as scandalised to si^*. the crime spreading aanong the 
people. Disgrace \uis, in fact, eutaiied^ in ihe^v^ftof Europe, upon 
the name of Frenchuiflu. Loui^ XlIJ,, to put a sttip tq^he evil, insti¬ 
tuted uhnt wjis e.aUod thesCharybre Ardenfcc, or Burring CiiamberJ 
with extenaire powers for Ihestriol and pimiahment of thi- prUcxfrt. 
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Two women, espeokily, made tl^wn' Ives notoricus at- this*time, 
and were instrumental to tho deatlia ^' . ■■.udr«^s cf individuals. They 
l«)th aesiutJ in Parip, and whre ..aMi-J Lr^ * and J/iivigon-iiK. 
Like Spara and TopUnnia, of whom the-,-were lrtiila‘or.-. they cliielly 
sold ihoir poisons to wimen whojvarte i to getriAof thi-ir husbands ; 
and in some few instinces, to liusbands who wain d to get rid of 
their wive.-." Tbeiro.steiisihlf oeem il.ltm w'a.sth»it)ofmidwives. They 
al.-o pr* . 1 . d*1 Q le fortime-tt-lh" s. and were, visili d by persons of 
every -la.ss o ety. 'fhe rieh and jioor Uironged alike to llieir 
manxar, es ‘ > learn the secrets of the future. Tlieir ))rop..ecies were 
principally of death. They foretold to women thesapproaching di.s- 
solution of husbands, and to needy heirs the end of rieh relatives, 
who had made them, as Ilyron expresses it, “ wait too, too long 
already.” They generally took eare to be instrumental in fullilliug 
their own jiredietiona. They iwed to tell tlieir wretched employers 
that some sigu of tho appronehiiig dcat h w'oukl take place in the housi-, 
stil l) as the breaking of glii.ss or china; and they paid servants etni- 
sid-'rahle fpes to caiise a breakage, as if by atftident, exactly- at the up- 
poiiited lime. Tlieirmeeupatiou as midwives mode them aef|iiainle(l 
with tin- secrets ei min v families, which they afterwards turtied to 
dreadful aecounf. • 

It is not known how long they had curried on (his awftif trade 
before they- were diseovered. Detection finally overlook them at^.tlie 
close of the year 1079. They were both tried, found guilty, and 
burned alive on the 1’li.se do Greve, on the 22i.d of February, lliKlt, 
after their hands had r.mu bored through with a rod-hot iron, and 
tlien cut off. Their numerous accomplices in !]2ari,s aiul in yie pro¬ 
vinces were also discovered and brought to trial. According to some 
iiulliors. thirty, and to others, lil'ty of them, chiefly women, were 
l-iugcd in tlte principal cities. 

Laroisia kept a list of thorvisitors who came to her hous>ylo jmr- 
ehase poisons. This paper t.'%) seized by tho -Alice on her urresl, umf 
e- •'nined by the tribunals. Among the names were found those of 
tho afarshal do liUxcmbourg, the. Gountess de Soissons, and the 
Diiciicss de Bouillon. The marshal seems only to have been guilty 
of a piece of discreditable follj in visiting a woman of this descrip¬ 
tion, but the popular voice at the time imputed t(f him something 
more than folly. Theaiithorof the Memoirt of the Affair/ of Hu rope 
eince the Peacem} Jfltrcehl, sr.yjf “ The miserable gang who dealt in 
poison and jj^oph^ey nU.-g<fl that he had sold^himself to tho devil, 
and that a young ^irl gf the name bf Dtjpm had been poisoned by his 
uleans. Among otlier storier, they |aid he had made a contract with 
the devil, in order to marry.hiseon to die daughter of the Marquis 
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of Louroin. To this ntroeiijiig and absurd accusation the marshal, 
who Lad surrendered himself at the Bastille on the first accusation 
against Ifim, replied with the iiiingle(^sentiment of pride jmd inno¬ 
cence, 'Wlrn Madiicu do Montnioreaci, my ancestor, niarrild the 
••idow of Ixmia-le-ttros, he did noLhave recourse to the devil, butto 
•jc slatcs-gencrah^n order to ^btrim for the minor king the support 
, jf tho house of Montmorenci.’ This brave man was imgriaoned in a 
cell sis feet aiid alialf long, and his y-ind, which was iaterruptod for 
several weeks, lasted altogether fourteen months, lifo jiufgmenl was 
wonounced upon him.” 

The Countess of 8oi.ssonsfled to Brussels, rather than undergo the 
rr-k of a trial; 8nd was never able to clear herself from the stigma 
that at Imdied to her, of having made an attempt to ])oisoii tho (Jnecn 
of .Spain liy doses of succcssinn-powder. The Biichess of Bouillon 
wa.s arrested, and tried hy (he (diiinihre Ardenle. It would appear, 
linwev(‘r, that she had nothing to do with the slow jxii.'jons, but had 
merely endeavoured to jiry into the secrets of futurity, and gratify 
her <'iiriosil.y with a sight of the devil. One of the presidents of the 
Chambre, T,a Ileynie, an ugly little old man, very seriously asked her 
wludher she had rt'ally seen tiu' deril; to wliicl^the lady replied, 
looking him full in the face, “ Oh, yes! I see iiini now. Ke is in the 
fonn^ a little ugly old man, ftteeodirigly ill-nalun^d, ard is dressed 
in the rohes (if a Counsellor of State.” M. la iteynie pnidently re- 
frai«*d from asking any more q\ipBtion.s of a lady with so sharp and 
ready a tongue. The dnehc.ss was imprisoned for several months in 
the Bastille ; and nothing being proved ag^y^t her, she was released 
at the inlereesaion of fier pi»werful friends The*severe punishraiuit 
of criminals af this nuto might hare helped to abate the foverofinii- 
fation among the vnignr;—their comparative impunity had a con¬ 
trary tendency. The eseajx' of Penautier, and the wealthy Cardinal 
de Honzy his employer, had the moat ijernicious effect. For two years 
^onger Hie crime continued to rage, alid was not finally suppressed 
till tho stake had biased, or tin' noose Sangled, for upwards of a hun¬ 
dred individuals.* 

* Slow ^tuifionii^r ft crime which htts unhappily been rovivod in England within the 

fow ycnrM. and which haa been carried to an extent auilidont to coat a atulUii npott tho 
national character. I'be polaonera )mvo boon priAdpidly wniucn of the lon^t oi^, and 
tliclr viotfma have l3cii their htt«baiidi or their ehildfw. Tho motive for the crime has 
in moat inatunoes been tho bswext that oan bo imitginod,—the desire to obtain ftrom buriaU 
«'lub8 to which tlicy aubanribed, the premltiRi^ or bartai'tnoiiey. A recent enactment, 
rmirioting the «ue ^araenio and oUier poi•on^ win, it !a to be cbgek, if it do not 

eUirpate, thia abominabit e>Rtte.>--1861. 
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ner(‘'« a kuccWin^ iiiui-cti! , » . . Knock! knock* kiiwc 
Who’« Oktc, i' the natne o' lUkl.'^cbuh? , . . . Who's thct 
natnci' Kri<K:k! knock! knock *-Xcvor at <|uhit?— Jdnctirth. 

Who lias not I'itlicr seftji or hoard of some house, .sh i ,.|i ninl iin- 
iiiliahitiiijle, fallen jnto decay, and lools^nj; d asly anil dreary, from 
M-hieli, nt midnight, atran/^o sounds have been ^icard to issiij;— aerial 
knochings—the rattling of chains, and the groivniiig of [lerl iirhed s]ii. 
rita P—a ho,tae that people have thought it unsafe to pass alier dark, 
td whieh has remrined f‘r years uitlu'ut a tenant, and whieh no 
tenant would occupy, even w“i-re lio paid to do so? There ijre hun¬ 
dreds of such houses in Kii( 5 ;laiid iii the pri%cnt day; hundreds if, 
rs.icc, Germany, and almost every eouiitry of Europe, uhirh are 
marked with tlio mark of fear—plaeas for the timid to avoid, and llie 
pioiM to bless themselves at, and ask proteeliou from, as they pass— 
the abodfs of ghosta and evilsiipirits. There aro nt„ny siirli houses in 
London; and if any vain Imaster of the march of iiJltUecl« ould but 
take the trouble to find them luit and count them, he would bo eon- 
vineed that idle \et must yet make some enormous strides before 
such old soperst' .ions . an 1^ eradicated. • 

The idea that surfv houses ciast is a remnant of the witch creed, 
which merits separate notice from if* vomporative harndcssnees, and 
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from^ts beinK iKit so miicli ^madness as a folly of the people. Un- 
)ke olJior notions that spranj; •from the belief in witchcraft, and 
which wS have altcady dn eti in)on atj<ulllcieut length, it 1^ gent no 
wretchcK to the stak.e or the giblx'l, and but a j^ew to the pillory only. 

Many Uonseg have been eondciuued as haunted, and avoided by 
the weak and crc5ulons, fron^ eireurastances the most trifling in 
.themselves, and which only wanted a vigorous mind to^lear up at 
onee, and dissipati' all alarm. A hogsff in Aix-la-Ohlfpelle, a large 
desolate-looking building, remained nniiiiiabited flir five years, on 
aceminl of tlic myslerions kiioekings that there were heard within it 
at all hours of the day ami night. Nobody could account for the 
noises; ami lhc*fear becimie at last so cvecssive, that the persons 
who lulmlnted the houses on ciilu'c side relin<|uisUed their tenancy, 
and went to reside in other lycarters of the town, where there was 
less chanee of interrii)itioii from evil spirits. I'Vom being so long 
without un inhahitant, the Iioum* at last grew so ruinous, so dingv, 
and so miserable in its outward apjiearauee, ami so like tlie place 
that ghosts might be BUjijioseil-to haunt, that few persons eared to 
go past it afU-r sunset. The knocking that waj heard in one of tlie 
upper rooms was not very loud, licit it ^as very regujj^r. The gossips 
of the iieighhourhood asserted that they often Picard groans from the 
eellai'i^nnd saw lights inoveil*about from one window to another 
immediately after the miduigUl bell bad tolled.' Spectres in whit© 
luilnibuenta were reported to have gibed anu chattered fi'om tlie win- 
ilons ; but all these stories could bear no investigation. The knock¬ 
ing. however, w as a fact which no one eouliiiHiBpute, and several iii- 
eirectual attomists were madft by the pvopi ietor to discover the cause. 
The rooSis wes.'npriiiklcd^w ilh holy w ater; the evil spirits were com¬ 
manded in due form, by a ^iriest, to depart theneo to the Kod Sea; 
but tlio kiioekings si ill eorrtiuued, in spile of all that could be done 
ill that way. Accident at last discovered the cause, and restored 
»tyan<iuiltiiy to the neigjiboiirhood. The pirnprietor. who sufferednot 
only ill Ids mind but in bis piH'ket, liad*sold the building at a ruin¬ 
ously small price, to got rid of all future annoyance. The new pro- 
jirietor was gtandiiig in a room on the first iloor when he hoard Uie 
iloor driven to at the bottom w ith a considerable noise, and then fly 
open immediately, about two inches *nl no more. He stood still 
a minute and watched, and the same thing occurred a second and a 
third time. He examined the door a’Umlively, and all the mystery 
was unravelled. The latch of the door wus brokcht so that it could 
not be fastened, aud it sw ung chiefly uptn the bottom htnge. Im¬ 
mediately opposite was a window, in which dne pane of.glass was, 
broken; and when the wind was'in a certain quarter, the draught of 
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air was so jirotig that it blew the doior ‘ > with some riolence. Vhere 
hoirig no Uteli, it swung open agaib and irhen ihere was a tiresh 
gnst, waS' 'gain blown to, Th** new st jjo time in send¬ 

ing for a glazier, and *thc myet rious Tioisetf'biased for over. The 
house wes rcplastored r id repainW.-d* ai I oncu^ nvye regained its lost 
good name. Tt was not befort> two rr three ycar^ however, that it 
was lliorougiilv estabUshed in po»niliU' favour; and nmny persons.* 
even tl’ .wt. Ut always aviud p« ^ing it, if they ^ ould reach llieir 
destinati' u b aif' other stroeu 

As iiilr story is narrated by Sir Walter SooU, in b! Lrtterson 
Demonology und WHcuct'af* . tin* hero of which was a gentletuan of 
birth and distinction, well known in the political world. Shortly 
after be succeeded to liis title and estates, there w as a rumour among 
the sorvania eoncerning a strange noisi; that used to be hc^ard at night 
in the family mansion, and the cause of which no one could ascer¬ 
tain. The gentleman resolved to discover it himself, and to w.itcli 
for that purpose with a el-uncstic wlio had grown old in the family, 
and who, like the rest, had whispered stij^iigc things about the 
knr eking having begun iinmediiUe.y upon the death of his oM mas¬ 
ter. These two ^telif i until tno noise was heard, and at last traced 
it to a small store-room, used ..s a plai'c for keeping ^irovisions of 
various kinds for the family, and of which the old butler hatd the 
key. They enton^d this p1hc<‘, and reuiained for some time without 
hearing the noises which <hey had traced thither. At lengtlP^lim 
sound was heard, b it nuch low er than it seemed to he while iliey 
were farther off, and t\‘ > imaginations were mon* excited. They 
then discovered the cause w ithout diffiAilty. A rai:; caught in an 
old-fashioued trap, bad occasioned the noisj? by*it8 effort to escape, 
in which it was able to raise the trap-door of its prison to a certain 
li'dght, but was then obliged to drop it. The noise of the fall re¬ 
sounding through the house hat occasioned the mysterious rumourH, 
which but for the investigrti m Of the proprietor, would in 111 pro-^ ’ 
'.iHbility have acquired so bad a name Or the dwelling that no ser¬ 
vant -!i would have inhabited it. The^ circumstance was told to Sir 
Waiter Scott by the gentleman to whom it happened. 

But in general, houses that have acquired this character have 
been morcb indebted for it to the roguery of living xn#n than to acci¬ 
dents like these. Six monks played off a clever trick of the kind 
upon tha t woril^V king. Ixmis, whoso piety has procured him in the 
annals of his ow n . ouiitry ihe designation of **^the Saint." Having 

• heard his oonfcsi >r speak ineterina of warm eulogy of the goodness 

* and of the mSu'as the K>rdei^of St. Bnmo, he expressed 

his wish to establish a communi^ of them near Baris. Bernard de 
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la Tour, the anperior, *ont six of the brethren, and the Ling gave 
thorn a handaorae house to life iu in the villago of Chantilly. It so 
happenedi that from their windows they had a very fine riew of the 
aiioient palace of Vauvert, which had been built for a royal^iddencss 
by King Hubert, but Jc,»erted for many years. 
The worthylmonLs thought the palace would 
just suit/ them; but their modesty was so 
cxccsaire tlmt thjy were ashamed to ask the 
king for a gAnt of it in due form. This 
ditliculty wiis not to be oi^nome, and the 
monks set their ingenuity to work to dis- 
corcr another plan. The palace of Vauvert 
had never laboured uuder any imputation 
upon its cliaraelor until they became its 
licighbfturs; but, somehow or other, it 
almost immediately afterwards began to ae- 
<piire a bad name. Frightful shrieks were 
beard to proceed from it at night; blue, 
fed, and green lights were snddcnly seen to 
glimmer from the windows, and as suddenly 
to disapp(;ar, the clfaikin,;f of ehaius was 
hoard, Muid the howling as of persons in 
groat jmin, These distoidtanoes continued for 
sevend months, to the great terror of all the 
country round, and even of the pious King 
Louis, to whom, at«Paris, alt the rumours 
’ wer* regularly eal^nofl twth whole heaps eft 
additions that acouioulated on the way. At 
IJsl a great .spectre, clothed all iu poa-greon, 
with a long while Imard and n serpent’s tail, 
MIST t<x)k his sintkm regularly at midnight in 

• the principal avindow of the palace, and * 

liowlod fearfully, and*shook his list*at the p;w8enger8. The six 
monks at Chantilly, to whom all these things were duly narrated, 
were exceedingly wrath that (be devil should play such anticsUght 
opposite their dwelling, and hinted to the commissioners sent down 
by Saint Louis^ investigate the ma^er, that if they were allowed 
to inhabit the palaoc, they would very soon make a olbaranoe of 
the evil spirits. The king was quijp charmed with their piety, and 
expressed to them bow gratofol ho felt for their dfcinterestedneas, 

A deed was forthwitfi drawn up^ the joyal sign-manual was a&ed 
to it, and the palae.e of Vauvert became the property of the monks • 
ofSUBnmo. The deed is dated 1269. The disturbanecs ceaaadia- 
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mediately, the lights disappoarod, and Jio green ghost (so said the 
monks) was laid at rest for ever undf^^r t. o wares of tho Ked Seit* 

In the /ejir 16S0, oneGillos Blacre '.,id talWn die lease oJa house 
in the siibuebs of Tours, hut r<?))enkipg him gf ^,.*bargiiiti with the 
landlord, Beter I’iquota l-.e ende avoured to prevail v, s'!, him to can¬ 
cel the agreement. Pc :er, howe’lcr v. .a satisfied witi- his tcnmit 
and hit terms, and w.ould listen 1^ no eoraproml#' ''''cry shortly 
aflenvards, •‘he rnniour was ^pre* ' all ov. r Touri *ha'„ iho house of 
(riliei, t'.ia VO «: haunted. 6.il’ s himself asserted that ho verily 
behoved his 0 bo the general rendezvous of all the u itches and 

evil spirits ( ' 3‘'rauee. The noise they made was awful, and quite 
prevented him from sleeping. Tlicy knoeked againstihe wall, howled 
in the ehimticys, broke his window-glass, scaltoii'd his pots and pans 
all over his kitehen, and set his chairs and tables a-daneing the whole 
night through. Crowds of persons assembled round tiio house to hear 
the mysterious noises; and the bricks were obscrveil to detach them¬ 
selves from the wall, and fall into the streets upon the heads of those 
who had not said their paternoster before coming out in the morning. 
These things having continued for i^ome time,•(lilies lllaorc made liis 
eomjilaint to the Civil Court of Tours, and I’elcr Piquet was sum¬ 
moned to shew eat.se w) y the If so should not bo annulled. Poor 
Peter eould make no defence, and the q()urt unanimously agreed that 
no lease could hold good under such cireumstances, and annulled it 
aoeordingly, condemning t'e unlucky owner to all the expensej oC 
the suit. Peter a])!iealed to the parliament of Paris; and after a 
long examination, the pasliament confirmed the lease. “ Not," said 
the judge, “ because it naS not been fullj; and satisfactorily proved 
that the house is troubled by evil spirits, 1ml t)^ut thorp was an in¬ 
formality in the proceedings before the Cuil Court of Tours, that 
rendered its decision null and of no efibet." 

similar cause was tried before the parliament of llourdeuux, in 
the year 1695, relative to a Iw'j)') in that city which was sorelji trou¬ 
bled by evil spirits. The parliament appointed certain ecclesiastics 
to amino and report to them, and on their report in the aflinnative 
that tie house was ligunted, the lease was annulled, and the tenant 
absolved from all p,iyment of rent, and taxes.f 

Ono»of the best stories of ^ haunted house is that of the rov.’il 
palace of Woodstock, in the year 1649, when the eomitiisaioners sent 
from London jy the Long Parliament to take possession of it, and 
efToee all tlio emWe -w of royalty about it, were fairly driven out by 
their fear of,the vvd, i.iftlie annoyances tBey suffered from a 
Roguish cavalier, who j^’iyed Uie infp to admiration. The commis- 

* * Q«rlt4t, SUMn it la Xagit n JVosc^ p, 75, t Ibid. p. 156, 
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dioi^ra, dreading at that t^ic no doril, arriTod at AVoiidstock on 
the 13tU of Oetober, 1(549. They took np their lodgings in the late 
king’s a^artmentp-^-turned the beau^i.Cul bedrooms and withdrawiiig- 
rooms iutoi kitclie/is and seullenes—(he ootmcil-hall into & bre«. 
bouse.an<l nindo the diuing-riwm a place to keep firewood in. They 
pulled down all flie insignia of ^oya! state, and treated with the 
r utmost indignity every thing that recalled to their memory the name 
or the majesty of tlharles Stuart. Oiifi Oliles Sharji aee.<inj>anied them 
in the eapaeiiy of elerk, and seconded their effort*, apparently with 
the greatest zeal. He aided them to uproot a noble’ohl tret, merely 
beeause it was called the King's Oak, and tossed the fragments into 
the dining-roonAo make cheerful fires for the eoinmissionei’s. Ouriug 
the first two days, they beard sgme strange noises about the bouse, 
but they paid no great attention to them. On the third, however, 
they began to smspeet they lia^ got into bad company; for they heard, 
as tlu^y tUougbl, a supernatural liug under their bed, wbieli gnawed 
their bed-elotbes. On the next day, tiie (kairs and tables began to 
dani’C, ap]airently of their own accord. On the fifth day, sometliing 
dime into the bedchamber and walked up and down; and fetcliiug 
tlie wanniug-pau out of tho withdra*’ing-roora, made so much noi.se 
witli it that they tliought five church-bells were ringing in their cars. 
Oil tjje sixth day. the plated and dishes were thrown t.p and down 
the dining-room. On the seventh, they penetruied into the bedroom 
twaampany with several logs of wood, and usurped the soft pillows 
intended for the commissioners. On tho eighth and ninth nigiits, 
there was a ci'Ssaliouof hostilities; but^'^he tenth, the bricks in 
(be ebimneys Aeeamd locomotive, and rattled and danced about the 
Hours, und rmwd 1,1 k beads of the commiasioners. all the night long. 
On the eleventh, the demon ran away with their breeches; and on the 
twelfth filled their beds so full of pewter platters that they could not 
get into them. On tho thirteenth night, the glass became unaccoimt-, 
ably seized with a fit of cracking, and'fell into shivers in all parts of 
the house. On the fourteenth, theroVas a noise as if forty pieces of 
artillery had been fired ofti and a shower of pebble-stones, wh^ch so 
alarmed tho commissioners that, “ struck with great horror, they 
cried out to one another for help.” 

They first o| all tried the efficacy of prayers to drive av|ray the evil 
spirits; but these proving unavailing, they began seriously to reflect 
whether it would not bo much better to leave the place altogether to 
the devils that inhabited it. They ultimately rAy^lved, however, to 
try it a little longer; and having; orav^ forgiveneSk of till their sins,^ 
betook themselves to bed. • That night thcj^slept in tolerable com- • 
fort, but it was merely a triokof their tormentor to lufi them into 
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false secnrity. Vi hen, on the sneoeediiig n’^hf, they heard no noises, 
they begun to flatter themsches that t a devil was driven out^and 
prepared accordingly to take up thejr j.iartJBi fi-r the whole winUtr 
in the j»li.je. These symptoms on tl.eir paykL ene the signal for 
renewed uproar among the fiends. Or, the Tst/if’“loM'iiiher, they 
board something walkiiig with a i^ow o.s 1 soloiun^paoc nj) and down 
the witiidrawing-roora.and immedirUi'y .•'•'terwards a how erof stones, 
bricks, inort.'T ■•'1 broken ^Insg ] Itfed iihout their ears. On the < 
2nd the .ih..« v ^ igaiu heard'in * he withdrnwing-Tt om, sounding to 
their fancy vS. J ich like tlic treading of an enormous bear, uiiieli 
continued f<.: about a quarter of an iiour. This noise hav. .g ceased, 
a largo warming-pan was tl "onn violently ujxm the table, followed 
by a number of stones and the jawbone of a horse. Some of the 
boldest walked valiantly into the withdrawing-room, armed with 
swords and pistols; but could discoves nothing. They wen- iifruid 
that night to go to sleep, and sat up, making fires in every room, 
and burning candles and lamps in great aliundanec ; thinking that, 
as (!ifi fiends loved darkness, they would not disturb a eompany sur¬ 
rounded with so mneh light. They were doeqived, lioH-ever: buckets 
of water came down tlie chimneys and extinguished the fires; and the 
candles were blown out they kr'‘W not how. Some of (he servaiils 
who had betaken themselves to tied were drenched with pntrid ditch- 
water, a.s they lay, and arose in great fright, muttering inc<J;ereut 
prayers, and exposing to,'ho wondering eyes of the comraissiooers 
their linen all dripping wit', green moisture, and their kimekl#..'. i If" 
with the blows they baitattho same time received from some in.'i- 
sible tormentors. Wliile iliey were still speaking, tliore was a noise 
like the loudest thunder, or the firing t?f a whole jia.k of artillery, 
upon wliich tiny all fell down upon tlieir,km*l-H ami'impldyed (ho 
jiroteetion of the Almighty. t)ne of (he. commissioners then aro.si', the 
O' hers still kneeling, and asked in a eoiirageons voice, ami in the name 
of God, who was (lieie, and \\l at they had done that they should be 
troub'ed in that maimer. ITt answer was reytrned, anil thff noisej • 
t el for a while. At length, howeier, as the eommissionerB said, 
“tintdevil came again, and hrouglitojvith it seven devils worse than 
haeU ” Being again in darkness, they lighted a candle and placed it 
in the^loorway, that it might throw a light upon the two ehamlH-rs 
at once; but it was 8uddcnly%lown out, and one rooimissioner said 
that he had ' seen the similitude of a horse’s hoof striking the caudle 
and candlesticksia*'. the middlcWf the chamber, and afterwards mak¬ 
ing three ser.apes / ii the saufl'to put it out." .Upon this, the same 
person was so boUi 'i,s to IraW bis s..ord; but he asserted positively 
that he hadbtrdly withdrawn it from (he scabbard before an invitible 
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han^ aeized hold of it aud, togged with him for it, and prcraillDg, 
struck hfra so violent a blow with the pommel that he was quit. 
stuDuedV Then the noises began again ; upon which, with gne accord, 
they all rclired into the presence-chamber, ’j'hero they passed the 
night, ))raying and singing psalmiL 

They wore by Ibis time co^v need that it was useless h) struggle 
, any longer with the poivrrs of evil that seemed doternjjned to make 
Woodstock their own. These things happened oj the Shtnrday night, 
and being repeated on the SuTidivy, they dctermiaedUo leave the place 
i?nmediately, and return to Tjoudon. By Tuesday monling efirly, all 
their preparations were completed j and shaking the dust off their 
feed, and devotiflg Woodstock and all its inhabitants to the infernal 
gods, they iiindly took their departure,* 

hluny years elapsed befory tins true cause of these disturbances 
was discovered. It was ascertained at the Eestoration that the 
w hole was tlie w ork of Giles Sharp, the trusty clerk of the coiuniis- 
sioners. This iinm, whose real name was Joseph Collins, was a con¬ 
cealed royalist, and had passed his early life within the bowers of 
AVoodstoek ; so that ho knew every hole and eprner of the place, and 
the numerous trap-doors aud secret passages that ^bounded in the 
building. The commissioners, never suspeetmg the true state of his 
()l>iuioyiB, but believing him tb be revolutionary to the back-bone, 
phu!ed the utmost reliance upon him; a confidence wliieh he abused 
manner above detailed, to his own grout amusement aud that 
of the few cavaliers wliom he let into the secret. 

Quito as exlraoribnary and as clereijly'managed was (he trick 
]»layocl oil'at 'Jiedwortu, in >361, at the house of Mr. Mompesson, and 
which ill so ciroumstantiaUy narrated by the Itev. Jviseph Glanvil, 
under the title of TIte Demon of Tahcurth, and appended, among 
other proofs of witchcraft, to his noted work called Sadducisnms 
Triumphaim. About the middle of April, in the year above men¬ 
tioned,* Mr. Mompesson, Laving I'otuifliod to bis house at Tedworth, 
Vrom n journey he had taken to Louddh, was informed by Jiis wife, 
that during bis abseuce they hgd been troubled with tbemostigttra- 
ordinary noises. Tlu-oc nigbts ‘afterwards bo heard the noise himself; 
aud it appeared to him to bo that of •• a great knocking at bis doors, 
and on the outsjiie of bis walls.” He ),T,iiaediutely arose, drgssdU him¬ 
self, took down a pair of pistols, aud w alked valiantly forj.h to discover 
the disturber, under the impression /hat it must be atobber; but, as 
ho went, the noise seemed to travel beforp or bebftvdliim i and when 
be arrived at the door from which ho thought it proceeded, he saw 
noUiing, but still heard “ a sinnge hollow sotod.” He ^musled hjs 
* Dr. U. Muro'« C^immUion g /a wi iM OoUfctwn in pro^ 
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braius for f long time, and searched cv ’-y comer of ihe house ^ but 
discoveriii" nothing, he went to bod »).' n. was no sooner snug 
under tiio clothes than the noise be^Mti again ■'jv luruniBly than 
CTcr, soui ding very much like a “tlmii'pinjjf and dramv.ing on the 
top of his house, and tli-'n by degr»-e8 ing oil’into the air." 

Tlx'se things continued for sdve’~ ; nights, wfc it came to the 
recollection of Mr. Mompcsson thsl sor'c time gei he had given 
orders f*”- tli# -i 4, and imprisonn. mt of a wanderit'( drummer, who 
we.it aboei, U > fcg’intry with a large drum, disturbing quiet people 
mid 8oL‘ 'tin” alKna, and that he bad detained the raan'i ’rum. and 
that probably the drummer was a wizard, and had sent evil spirits to 
haunt his house to be revenged of him. He becaifte s) rengthened 
in bis opinion every day, especially when the noises assumed, to his 
fancy, a resemblance to the beating of a drum, "like that at the 
breaking up of a guard.” M rs. Mompessou being brought to bed, the 
devil, or llie dniinmer, very kindly and con.siderateiy refrained from 
making the usual riot ; but, a« soon as sherwoverod strength, began 
again " in a ruder manner than beforc, following and vexing the 
young children, and beating tbeir-'jedsloads’witli so much violence 
that every one expcidee they (.ouhl fall in pieces." For an hour 
together, as tlie worth;^ Mr. Mo.apesson repeated to his wouderiug 
neighbours, this infernal drummer “tniuld heat ‘ llomidheads and 
thiekokls,' the ‘ I’at-too,’ and several other points of war, asc(cTe!'y 
a.s any soldier. When this had lasted long enough, he ehaugqt’» .-.’-t 
tactie.s, and scratched '•ilh his iron talons under the children’s bed. 
" On the 6th of Novombl’v.” says tlie Itev. .losepii Uluiivil, “ it made 
a mighty noise; atida servant observing two boards in the children's 
room seeming to move, he bid it give liim one ofsthom, I pon wbicli 
the board eaine (nothing moving it that he saw) within a yard of him. 
The man added, ‘Nay, lot me liave it in my handupon which the 
pjhit, devil, or drummer pushed it towards him so close that he 
might touch it.” " This," eoAnmes (iianvil, " wa.s in the day-limcj 
and n as seen by a whole roosSful of p< opie. (That morning it left, a 
su.phareous smell behind it, which w as very ofl'eusive, At night the 
mini’ter, one Mr. Gragg, and sevcral^f the neighbours enme. to the 
house on a visit. Mr. Gragg went to prayers with iliem, kneeling at 
the children's bedside, where ^ then hecanio very noubleBomc and 
loud. During prayer-time, the spirit withdrew into t’ie cock -loft, but 
returned as soon x-i prayers werc^onc; and then, in sight of the <»m- 
])any, the chair^ w; ‘ked ab^ul the room of themselves, the children’s 
shoes were hurlv' over they hca^tr., and every loose thing moved 
about the chamber. M tue same time, wbed-stail’ w as thrown at the 
minister, which hit him on the leg, but so favourably, that a lock ol 
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wool oould not have fallen more softly.” On another occasion, the 
bla^amitfa of the Tillage, fellow who cared neither for ghoat nor 
devil, slept with John the foottnan, that he also Alight hear the dii- 
turban(*s and bo cored of his incredulity, when there “ erme a noise 
in the room a* if ope had Seen shoeing a hor^s and somewhat came, 
as it were with a pair of pincer8,’’|inipping pud snapping at the poor 
blacksmith's nose'the greatei jinrl of the night. Nc.vt day H came 
t panting like a do^ out of breath; upon which some w^tnan present 
took a bod-staff to knoek at it, “ whh;h*wa8 caught sutljcnly out of 
her hand and throw n away ; and company comingauji, the room was 
presently lillcd with a hloomy noinomesmell, and was very hot, though 
without fire, in a very sharp and severe winter. It continued in the 
bed, panting anti scratching for an hour and a half, and then went 
into the next room, where it knocked a little, and seemed to rattle a 
chain.” , 

The rumour of these wonderful oeeurreuecs soon spread all over 
the country, and people from, far and near flocked to the haunted 
house of Toil worth, to believe or doubt ns their natures led them, but 
all filled with intense guriosity. It apjiears, too, that fhe fame of 
these events reached the royal ear, and that ^ome gentlemen wore 
sent by the king to investigate the eireunjfljtnetjji, and draw up a 
report of wliat they saw' or heard. Whether the royal commissioners 
were more sensible men than fhe neighbours of Mr. Momjiesson, and 
required more clear and jositivc evidence than they, or whether the 

uns with which they were armed to puiiish any body who might 
be found carrying on this deception friglitened the evil-doers, is not 
certain ; but Glanvil liiniself reluetautlj- '-onfesses that all the time 
they were m the honJe tlKfiioises ceased, and nothing was heard or 
seen, s' lIoWcwer.''*8aya be, ” as to tbe quiet of the house when the 
I'ourliers were there, the intermis.sioii may have been aee.ideutal, or 
perhaps the demon was not willing to give so public a testimony of 
those transaetions wliieh might possibly convinee those who he had 
yatbor'should eoiitiuivt •>> unbelief of liis existence.” 

As soon as the royal eommissienors tixik their departure, the 
infernal drummer recommeneed his antics, and hundreds of persons 
were daily present to hear and wonder. Mr. Mompesson's servant 
was BO fortunate as not only to hear, but to see this pertinacious de¬ 
mon, for it came and stood at the footVif his bed. “ The exact shape 
and proportion of it he could not discover; hut he saw a great body, 
with two red and glaring eyes, »bicli, for some time were fixed 
steadily on him, and at length disappeared.” Iriu.imcrable were the 
anti(!s it played. Once it purred dike aoeat; beat the clfildren's legs 
black and blue; put a long Tspike-into Mr. Mbm;ie8Bon’s.bed, and.a 
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knife ini[^o his motkcrV; fiUed the porr gi^ra with n^lu !^; hid alible 
under iLt n^atc; and turned the black a peuphsV pockets. 

*'One night/’ said Mr. Mompjisou in - letteflo ..Sr.Glrivt!, “there 
were iwvouor eight of tiieso devils in i^f i. en, iho, as soon 

as a gun was fired, would shofflo^v' i' »nto sn urbou'’a eiroum- 
sfcinopwhujh might have eonvtn(^‘u .*1*. Mom)K^s u if the niortfd 
nature of his persecutors, if he h»' not bren of th<’ nuinlvT of 
worse t’ ••i ti*‘ <1 wlio shut their yes and refuse to soo. 

In th' i n ni t mo the dmmnu r, the supposed cause of all the mis- 
chief, ] sse • lift time in Gloucester gaol, whither he hmi Urn eom» 
mittod as a rogue and u vag'bond. Being visited one day by some 
person from the neighbourhood of Tedworth, he as^ed what was the 
news in WiltHlure, and whether people did not talk a gr<‘at deal ahoiil 
a diniraniing in a getiilemaH’s liousc thpre ? The visihw replied that 
lie heard of nothing else j upon which the drummer observed, “ i 
biiv<‘ done it; T have thus jdagued him ; and he shall never be (jniet 
until he hath made me satisihetion for taking away niy drmu.” No 
donbt the fellow, wlio see-ms to Imve be»*n a|;ip8y, ijioke the truth, 
and that the gang of whieli he was a member knew more about the 
noises at Mr. Mompesu'ju’s house tiian any body else. Upon these 
words, however, tie was brought u> trial at ^uliabury for witchcraft; 
and, b(‘ing found guilty, was sentencefi to transporiaiion; asejitcuce 
which, for its Icnieucy, excited no little wonder in that age, ^#aen 
such an aeeupation, wlctW provod or not. generally iusun*# itio^ 
stake or the gibbet. G lauvil says that the noises ceased imrm‘diatoly 
the drummer was sent oiid the seas; but ih it, somehow or other, 
he managed t*) rctui n from traiisportalio#—“ by raisiiitg Btorms and 
aflVightuig the seunieu, it was said.'’—wheii tlu* diaUiruanee'i wert! 
forthwith renewed, and continued at intervals for several years. Cer¬ 
tainly, if the confederates of this roving gipsy were so pertinacious in 
to. mcntiiig poor weak Mr. Mon.jH sson, their iiertinaeity is a in^wt 
extraordinary iustnnccof wiirt 5*evonge is capably of. It was beli(‘v<*d:» 
by many, at the time, that Mf^Afompessou himself was privy to the 
matter, and permitted and encopraged Lhcae tricks in his hoiiKe 
for tl 'i sake of notoriety; but it seems nion; probable that the gipsies 
were the real delinquents, and that Mr. Mom]K^SM'>>. was as much 
akrmeckand bewildered as his ^dulous Tieightiourp, whose excited 
imaginations conjured up no small portion of these stones, 

“ and SI tbsj^oU'd greir ti^er Tklblj.'* 

» * 

Many in,'anor. of a tiimiiar Icyid duiioi; tlio aovoiitnontli cen¬ 
tury, miglit be gleaned #om (J'anviland other writer* of that period i 
but they do’not d^er aoffieicntly torn these to justify a detail of 
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iiiem. The most fatnons of all haunted houses acqu ired its notoriety 
mucb nearer our own time j*and the oircumstances connected with 
it are so^eurious, apd afford so fair a speoimen of the easy credulity 
even of well-informed and sensible people, as to merit a little«notice 
in this ohapter. The Cock Lane Ghost, as it*was called, kept Lon¬ 
don in commotioiit for a conaiderlhlo time, and was tlie theme of 
conversation among tlie i 'arned and the illiterate, and in every*circle, 
* from that of the ^ rineo to that of the pqjisanl. 

At the eommencomont of the ydar 1760, there residbd in Cock 
Lajic, near tWst Smithfield, in the house of one r?nsoqs. tlmparish- 
elerk of St. Hepulehrc’s, a stockbroker, named Kent. The* wife of 
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tbis gentleman had died in child-bed during the previous year, and 
his sister-in-law, Miss Fanny, had arrived from Norfolk to keep his 
house for him? They soon coneeivOd a mutual affection,'and each of 
them made a will in the other's favour. They lived some months in 
the house of Parsons, who, being a needy manoborrowed money of 
his lodger. Some difference arose betwirt them,'.and ^ir. Kent left 
the house and instituted Ipgal proceedings /sgainst the parish-clerk^ 
for the recovery of his money.^ 
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Wliile this r.attw was yet pendin;;, J.Iiss Faany was suddenly 
taken ill of llie sinall-pox; and, 8bt Ihstanding crery t-aro^nd 
attention she died in n few days, and ' as bi|rie 1 in a raiilt under 
Clerkenwcll church. Parsons novi hcj. ;m to^‘ %at the pwr lady 
had eomc xuifairly by her death, and tint hfrMCentwas oicessory to 
it, from his too great '‘^.gernoss to,enii r into vossessioii of the piH»- 
porty ijhe had bequoathod him. S’)' clung furtiiora' •.?, said for nearly 
two years; but it would apprar'tb it*Parsons vms of so revengeful 
a ell are : r,fi t 'lo had iier.’r^fngotten or forgiVm his differeneci 
wich Mr, .K.e d the indignity of having been sued fur the bor¬ 
rowed ; OB'v. 'The strong imsrtiuiu of jiride and avarieo 1 re silently 
at work during all tbac intcrviil. Welling schemes of revenge, but 
diettiissing thorn one after tlie oiher as iinpracticablft until, at last, a 
notable one suggested itself. About llie boginiiing of tlio year 
the alarm was spread all over the ncigbbourliood of Ooek Lane, that 
the house of Parsons was Imuiited by Ihc ghost of piair Fanny, and 
that the daughter of Parsons, a girl about twelve years of age, bail 
several times seen and conversed with (be spirit, who had, nioroovrr, 
inlbrnu'd her, that she had not (bed of Iho small-pox, as was eur- 
rendy reported, but of poison, i)i|itiifli«tered By Mr. Kent. J’arsons, 
who originated, took g -od carp to countenance these n-pori.s; and 
in answer to numcrou5 inquiruiS, said his bouse «as every night, 
and had been for two years, in fact, efer since tlm death of Fanny, 
troubled by a loud knoekiiig at the doors and in the walls, fla' ng 
thus prepared the ignoi-anl and credulous neighbours to beli^i . » 
exaggerate for tliei: selves wliat ho had lold ih un, he sent for iigon- 
tlenijm of a higher class life, to come and w tiic.ss (lie.se extniordi- 
nary oecurrences, The gentleman cameoiccodiiigly.jind found the 
daughter of Parsons, to whom the spirit alone sppeqp d, and whom 
alone it answered, in lied, tronihling violently, having just seen the 
ghost, and been again informed that she had died from poison. A 
loud knocking was also heard f'om every part of the elmmber, which 
so raystifled (he not very elea? understanding of (ho visitor, (iiat lie 
denarted, afraid lo doubt anJacshameil to belidVo, but with a promise’ 
to 01 mg the clergyman of the pari.sh and several other gcntlcnien ou 
the 'ollowing day to report upon the Ihystcry. 

On the following night he returned, bringing with him three 
clergymen, and about twenty c^licr porsons, includiijg two negroes, 
when, upon » consultation with Parsons, they resol,oil lo sit up the 
whole night and await the ghostjji arrival. It was then explained by 
Parsons, that afth.^hgh the^host would never render itself visible to 
any body bat his Inughuw, i^had po objection to answer the qnr-a. 

. turns tiiat atigbt be pt* to it by aqy person present, and that it eX' 
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prcsBeil au affirmatiou by one knock, a ucffative by two, and its.dis- 
pleaiarc by a kind of Bcrat(?liing. The child was then put into Iwd 
along wijli Iut and I he tdergymen wcamino(f the lavi and btni- 
clotUoH to satisfy thcmstdwH that utflrick waH.plnyed, byj^upckiug 
n]>on any substance concealed among the eloMn’S. As on the jjrc- 
viouf) night, the lnjd was obsc-vcdjh) shako violently. 

After some hours, during vrfiieli they all waited with cxr-fnplary 
patioiin*;, the myjderious knocking was,heard in the and the 
child declared that she saic the ghosf of poor J‘'ani^-. TJlc fuUown g 

(|Ucsjious t»(‘rc thci^ grave* 
ly put by tlie (dergyman, 
through the medium of one 
Mary Krazer, the servant 
of J^arsoiis, and io whom it 
was said the deceased lady 
had be(‘u much aila<died. 
'Hie auswors were iu the 
usual fashion, by a knock 
or knocks: 

“ Do y(.u make this dis* 
lurbanee Wn account of the 
ktfOM is TUB HAi’NTj;D luu ss ix lofft; T.A\!.* ilbusagc you rcccived from 
• Mr.£eat?’‘~‘-Yes." 

^ , *• AVere you brought to an untimely end by ]»oisonP”--“ Yes.” 

“ iJow was the poisou administered, in beer or purl P”—purl.” 

* Th^ woican whoHc wiw munifi^i itttclf in Cock I^aie was burt«dyn the 
or.vi)t urcIomWr Thf vautt'fs uompvAcd of twu aisles, that oti 

(lie foulU inuvh lurrowt-r tliun ttw oMier, - it w;4a Wo she was lioposited. 

Abikut' seven 1 was HkoUrliinf? n pictun'sqiio irefeil'iionded d4M>r W^atiiitif 

into (Ids paK of tlif vault; and Itie plaoo bout' at (hat tm:e in preut confuaion with coftins 
tL’tnains of biHlies, sumo •>!' wliich were dried like nionimiei, Ac., 1 could lind uo better 
Hcut than une of thu cutlhis. The eevtun’s ho:r, who held mj liptil, infonned me this 
was the (Kiflin of Snuift-kimf Ahmiy, which reciriled the (Vk Lan6 story (i> iny tnind.« 
1 ulTMu' li'l of the coniit, and haw ttie race ot a hondHoiiU' wontun, with on aquiline 
VoK‘; tills fcalurv romiiiiiin^ {icrfirt, nn unciimntwn com’, for the cartilapc mostly gives 
way. 'rhe renunuH tnul iH-co-ne aiiipuiTre, and were perfectly preserved. She was said 
to have iH'en pobuiiat by ticletcrious imich. but this was legally dlaprovcd; and, if 1 
n'liN'tiduT rightly, she was oiherwiso (lAlarcd to have dit'<] of smoihpox; of (bis dtscase 
there was not the least sigu ; but its sonic niiuerul pedsons tend to render Ixaiica odipoci're, 
here visw sonu- evid«;n«if iii su)))k)>' 1 of the hirmcT allegation. I mode porticularfdnqulries 
at the time of Mri Uml, chtirchwanh'n, aresiit^table and judieious manitand be gave 
SU! g«Htd assunuieu that this coffin had always been looked uiMmas Uw one eontatuiiig 
the Cock l.ant' woman. Since that time the vault Ims k<en set in orler, and the ibov^ 
nivnUoiuHl i,*offiu, with others, put away, ^ ^ r 

Tlic niclK' near the window in the drawlug of UuxUhost SooWt it the tdaee where tlie 
beddieua was, and wIhto the scratching, )uiot!kti,d^. were heard. Tidiii the tradtUoUj 
of the buUMc. Mrs. King, who hoidi Uie premtbea, hiformiDme that her j|MiJy hoi had* 
the bouse alMUt eighty yeire,—J, W, Aiuisait. 
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How long was that before your Jeoli “ About three ho^s." 
“ Con jv-'U'former serrant, CarWtg girr ihy "iformat'on about 
the poison P ''—“ Yes.” 

isre you Kent’s'wife’s sister r”—“ >'e8.' 

Were you married k> Kent after jM.r sister's death P”—"No." 
“ l^Jia any body else, besides K '.it i '.moeme#ii- ronrniiirdler.''” 
-"No." 

; >u like, aptjegr isibly to any one P”—” Yes." 

" Will y.ii (fei, of”—“Yes.” 

‘‘ Ol I ><': gb out of this houec r"—"Yes." 

“Is il. your intention to follow this ehild about everywhere?"— 
“Yes.” 

“ Are you }ilea.se<l in being asked those questions P” -“ Yes." 

“ Does it ease your troubled sotil P’^—“ Yes." 

[Here there was heard a mysterious noise, which some wiseaero 
present compared to the fluttering of wings.] 

“ How long before yoiirdealh did yon tell yourseiTant, (turrets, 
tbni you w;ere poisoned P Aa lemr;"’—“ Yes." 

iCarrots, who Wiispreseut, \i ntrattpealod lo; but she stated posi¬ 
tively that such was nO’ (hefaet.’is the deceased wuscpiite speechless 
an hour before Iter death. Tins slns-k the faith of sonn' of (he 
spectators, hut the examination was affowial to eonllnue.| ^ 

“ Hott' long did (birroj- live with you ? ’—“ Thri'e or four davs." 
[Carrots was again : |>]w ded to. and said that this was lrne«j •' 
“If Mr. Kent i.- a.Teste<l f(»r this murdei, w ill he eonfessr"— 
"Yes." 

“ Woulil your soul he at re.st if he n eib hanged f jrti P"—“ I'es." 
“ AViU he he hanged for it P”—•• Yes.” 

“ How long a time first p’’—“ 'J'lireo years." 

“ How many clcrgvinen are there in this room P"—“ Three." 

“ How many negroi-sP"—■' 'iwo.” 

“ Is this watch (held up by 'Jlie of the elergypjen) wliileP"—•No,", 
“ Is it ycllowP”—“No." 

“ Is it hlueP”—“No." 

“ /s it hlaek P"—“ Yes.” 

[The watch was in a hlaiA shagreen ease.] 

“ AtPwliat time this morning.will you take your duparltirep ’ 

Tile answe^to this question w as four kniwlts, very (list inctly heard 
by every.person I'r'-.'-ent; and ae(#>rdingly, at four o'clock precisely, 
the ghost took its do^artur-- ^o the Wlieatsheafijphlie-liouse close by, 
where it frightoneu mice.bostsejid Ijis lady almost out of their wits, 
(Jiy knocking in Iheyjeilfbg rigiit above Ihbir bed. 

The rumour of these occurrences Sery soon spread over London. 
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andVvcry- day Cock Lano wfts rendered impassable by the crowds of 
people ajw assfmbJed.roiind thcliotise of the parish-clerk, in expecta¬ 
tion of oilher eeeftijr the ghost or of hearmg the mystoriojis knocks. 
It was at last found iieces.sary, so clamorous were they for admission 
within the lmtint(4 i>reciiicts, to ajmit those only who would pay a 
certain fee, an arrangement wlsich was very convenient to tUe*noedy 
'and money-loving Mr. Parsons. Index'd, things ha^eeken a turn 
greatly to his satisfactions he not on^ had his revenge, tut he male 
a profit out of it. The ghost, in consequence, playS^its antics every 
night, to the gr<‘at amusement of many hundreds of people "and the 
great perplexity^'f a still greater number. 

Unhappily, however, for the parish-clerk, the ghost was induced 
to make some promises whieh were the menus of utterly destroying 
its reputation. It promised, »n answer to the questions of the Ifev. 
Mr. Aldritch of Clerkenwell, tliat it would not only follow the little 
Miss Parsons wherever she went, but w ould iJso attend him, or any 
other gentleman, info the vault under St. John’s Church, where the 
body of the murdered woman witf deposited, and would there give 
notice of its presence by a distinct kqock upomthe co0in. As a pre¬ 
liminary, the girl was eonveyeil U) the houw of Mr. Aldritch neai 
the olmreli, where a large p^ty of ladies and gentlemen, eminent 
for thVir acquirements, their rank, or their wealth, had assembled. 
_^bout tell o’clock on the night of the first of February, the girl 
having been brought from Cock Lane iu a coach, was put to bed by 
several ladies in ibe house of Mr, Aldritch; ajurictexamination having 
been iirovioiisly madp tha| noibing was liuldcn in the bod-clothcs. 
Wliile^ the ftoullemen iu an adjoining chamber were deliberating 
whiahcr they should praeeed in a body to the vault, they were sum¬ 
moned into the bedroom by the ladies, who affirmed, in groat alarm, 
that the ghost was come, and that they heard the knocks and scratches. 
Tiie gi'utleinen entered accordingly, vfith a determination to suirorno • 
‘;ieee))tiou. The lillv.^ girl, on being asked whether she saw the 
ghost, replied, “No; but she felt it on her back like a mouse.” She 
was iImmi rcqiiireil to put her Minds out of bed, and they being held 
by some of the ladies, the spirit w as summoned in the usual manner 
to answer, if it .vere in the room. The question was 8cver|l times 
put w ith great? solemnity ; but the 'huslomary knock wa»»not heard 
iu reply in the walls, neither was there any seratohing. The ghost 
was then asked to render itself visfole, hut it did not choosrfto grant 
the request. It wasenext solicited to give some token erfits presence 
by a sound of any sort, dr, by touching the band or cheek of any 
lady or gentleman in the room j but even with th;s request the ghost' 
would not comply. , ^ 
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There (TBS now a considerable paw Mid one of the «lorg»incu 
went do- nstairs <o interrogate the fat ... r ‘-irl, who wfas wilting 
the result of tho cxpiriment. Ho poi. Itiv<^ ui ied that there was 
any deception, and ever went*3o far es to mv that V' i. iuself, upon 
one ooecsion, had secu and convfW"i, with fhe’awfiii ghost. This 
having been eoinmunicated to fh" ..‘'iir’inny, it vw unanimously re¬ 
solved to give the ghost another t iai; and tlio'«lrTg_\ man called out^ 
in a lo V. v^, f' the suppoted "pirit, that the ge.itlenian to whom 
it liaU peohii '4 ^ • appear in the vault was about to repair to that 
place, .he ' be claimed the fuKilinent of its promise, .ni. one hour 
after midnight they all pirr ‘oeded to the church, and the gentleman 
in question, w ith another, entered the vault alone, and took up their 
position alongside of the coffin of poor .Fanny. Tho ghost was then 
summoned to apjiear, hut it appeared not; it was summoned to 
knock, but it knocked not; it was ’summoned to scratch, but it 
scratched not; and tho two retired from the vault, with a firm 
belief that tho whole bu...iM 08 .s was a deception jiractised by Parsons 
and his daughter. There were others, however, who did not w'isli to 
jump so-hastily to a conclusion, and who siij'gested that they were 
perhaps trifling with this awfuV.nid supernatural being, which, being 
offended with tllbm fof their pi\ suinjition, would not condescend to 
an.swer them. Again, after serious ciWisultatiou, it was agreed on all 
hands that if the ghost answered any body at all, it would * 80 ., rfcr 
Ttlr. Kent, the supposed murderer; and he was accordingly remfi te^ 
to go down into tin. vault. He went with ssieral others, and sum¬ 
moned the ghost to ansti 'T whether he hail' indeed poisoned her. 
There being no amss'cr, tho question wa# put»by Mr„Aidritch, win* 
conjured it, if it were indeed a spirit, to end their ,d mbts„mako a 
sign of its presence, and point out tho guilty person There being 
still no answer for (he space of half an hour, during which time all 
tlicso boobies waited with the most praiseworthy perseverance, they 
returned to tlie house of Jiif Akbitch, and ordered tlic girt to get. 
u” and dress herself. She waaatrictly oxarninell, but persisted in her 
sukment that she used no deception, and that the ghost hud really 
app« Srod to her. • 

So many per.sons had, by their ojienly expro.'i'd lielief of tho 
realitjsof tho visitation, identified theinselves witu ^L, that I'arsons 
and his faJniJ" were far from ticing the only persons interested in 
*he continuance of *he delusion.^ The result of the experiment cwi- 
vincedmostpeo^o -<but these were not to be convinced by any evidence, 
however positive, mid thev tliprefore spread abfoad the rumour, tliat 
the ghost had not anpaared i:: tho yaultbocause Mr. Kent had taken 
care beforehand tc^votho coffin removed. That gentleman, whose 
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pORtfjoD was a visry painful one, immediately procured competent 
witnesses, in whose presence' the vault was entered, sud the coffin 
of |)oor IJanny ojumcd. Their depositions were then published; and 
Mr. Kent indict Parsons and his wtfc, his daughter, Mary ]frazor 
the servant, the Kev. Mr. Moor, and a tradesman, two of the most 
prominent patVona #f the deccptionj for a conrpiracy. The trial came 
^on in the Court of King's Iteindi, on tlio lOlh of July, befertf ixtrd 
Chief-Justice Mansfield, when, after an investigation^dfich lasted 
twelve hours, the whole of the conspirators vctc found guilty. I'l-e 
Kev. Mr. Moor and his friend were severely repfipianded in open 
court, and recommended to make some pecuniary compdiisation 
(o the proaecutOB for the aspersions they had been instrumental in 
throwing upon his chunuder. Parsons was sentenced to stand three 
limes in the pillory, and to bi^ imprisoned for two years; his wife 
to one year's, and his servantt to six mouths’ imprisonment in the 
Bridewell. A printer, who liad been employed by ibein to publish 
sii aeeount of the prttcoedings for their jirofil, was akso fined fifty 
pounds, and disehargt^d. 

Tin' preeise mannep in whieh the deception was carried on has 
never bi'eii explained. The knoeking in the wall appears to liavc 
been the work of J’arsotiH' wife, while the sserntel'.ing part of the 
business was left to the little girl. That any eontrivance so clumsy 
l•lHlld hnvedei'oived any laidy cannot fail to excite our wonder. But 
.^liiis it always is. If two or three persons eon only be found to take 
the lead in any nl>Burdlty, however great, tliere is sure to be jdenty 
of imitators. Like sheep in a field, if one clears the stile, the rest 
will follow. j . 

About ten jears afterwards, Jxjiidoi. w as again alaniied by the 
story of a haunted housv. Stockwell. near Vauxhall. the scene of 
the antics of ibis new gliost, became almost us celebrated in the 
annals of suimrstition as Cock Lane. Mrs. Golding, an elderly lady, 
who resided alone with her servant, J\nne llobinson, was sorely sur- 
frised on the cvening’of Twelfth-Day, 1772, to observe a moat extra¬ 
ordinary ttomrootion among her erockery. Cups and saucers rattled 
down the ehinmoy—pots and-* puns were whirled downstairs, or 
through tlic wiudows; and bams, cheeses, and loaves of bread dis¬ 
ported theni8elve.t upon the floor ns if the devil were in them., This, 
at least, was thX! eoneltision that -Mr*. Golding came toj-iand being 
greatly alarmed, she invited some of her neighbours toctay with her, 
and protect her from the evil one. ’"]'hcir presence, however, did not 
put a stop to the inswrreetion of china, and every ,’oom in the house 
was m a short time strew'ed with the''fraginents. Tlic chairs and 
tables joined, at last, in the tumdlt, and things k^ked altogether so 
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serious aud inexplicable, that the neig' hours, dreading that the bousti 
itself w uld next be seized with a r.i'of motion, aud tutable*alK)ut 
their eure, left poor .Mrs. (Johling to beiir thi, mnt of it J)j’ herself. 
TheghoZv in this case was aolemnlyri loonstrated vith. -ind urged to 
take its departure ; bfii the demolit'ou continuing as great ns before, 
Mrs. Golding finally made up hee aiud to quit tb' house Blt<>gelher. 
She took refuge with Aiuie Jiol'nsoii ip the house of a neighbour^ 
hut h' fasi ii) 1 croekerv«)ein;; immediab'ly subjeefed to the siiuie 
persecution, he j as reluetantly compelled 1 1 give lii:r notiee to quit. 
The o 1 1« V thus forced back to her own house, endureu the disturb¬ 
ance for some days longer, when suspeeting that Anne Hobiiison was 
the cause of all the mischief, she dismissed her froiiaber service. The 
extraordinary appearance's iniiiieilialely ceased, and were never after¬ 
wards renewed ; a fact which is of itself sufficient to point out llie 
real disturber. A long time aft.erwnMs, Anno llobinson confessed 
tin' whole nialter to the Ucvereiid Mr. Brayfiold. 'J'ltis gentleman 
ootifided the story to iVIr. Hone, who has published an explannlion 
ol Uie mystery. Anne, it appears, was anxious to have u clear house, 
to carry on an intrigue with her lover, anif resorted t<i this trick to 
effect her purpose. " die pliiwd the china on the shelvos in such a 
manner that it fell on^hc sligliicst niotiou, and attached horse-hairs 
toother articles, so that she could jerh them down from an adjuiuing 
room witliout lioing peree'ved by any one. She was exeooditij'lj dex¬ 
terous at this sort of work and would liavo proved a formidalije viva' 
to many a jugglei by profession. A full explanation of the wbolo 
affair may be found in tie- Ecevi/.Jatf liuok. 

The latest iiistmco ot the popular jjanii* ocea.si‘gied by a house 
supposed to bo haunted, occurred iu Scotland, in l,J(c w iiiby of the 
year 1838. On the 6th of Iteeenibor, the fninates of the fiirm-liouso 
of Baldarroch, in the disfrle.t of Banchory, Aherdeeimhiro, were 
aiurmed by observing a grej' iiuiuIkt of slieks. pebble-stones, and 
clods of earth flying about tweir yard aud premises The_w eiidci'* 
V'snrcd, but in vain, to discoror wlio was tli^ delinquent; and tlio 
siiov er of stones continuing for five day.s iu succession, they came at 
last Xo the conclusion that the dc^ and his imjis were alono Uic 
cause of it. Tho rumour soon spread over all tliiu ,,art. of the coun¬ 
try, aod hundreds of pcr8onB,cainc from far and nei.r, to witness the 
antics of rtio devils of Bt Idnrroeh. After the fifth day, the shower of 
clods and stofies cessed on the outside of the premises, and the scene 
shifted to the iatesior. S^oon8,\nive8, plates, mustard-pots, rolling- 
pins, and lUt ir-;ji appeare^ suddenly jnduifd with the jmwer of 
self-motion, and W( ra,whirle 3 from room to room, and rattled down 
tbie chimneys in Si bianner which n(4>ody could account for. The lid 
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'A a^u»tar(i-pol was put into a cupboard by the *ervaut-girl in the 
presduco of scores of people! and in a few minutes, afterwards oamo 
itouucing,, down the chimney, to the constemation of every body. 
There was also a tremendous knocking at tlic ddors and ou the roof, 
aud pieces of stick and pobhle-st^ues rattled against the windows 
and broke them. <The wJuIc neighbourhood was a scene of ajarin j 
and not otdy the vulgar, but persons of education, respectable farmers, 
witiiin a cirelo of twenty miles, expressed their belief iij^e superna¬ 
tural character of these events, and ofiered up devQiut prayers to bo 
preserved from the mnehinations of the Evil One. 'JHi*noto of fear 
bcijig once sounded, the visitors, as is generally the case in all tales 
of wonder, strors with each other who should witness the most ex¬ 
traordinary ocourreiices; and within a week, it was generally believed 
in the parishes of Baimbory-Teriian, Drumoak, Durris, Kincardine- 
O'Neil, and all the circumjacent districts of M earns and Aberdeen¬ 
shire, that the devil had been seen in the act of hammering upon the 
liouso-top of Baldarroeh. One old man asserted positively that, one 
night, after having been to see ilie strange gambols of the knives 
and mustard-pots, he nuA the phantom of a great black man, “ who 
wheeled round his head with a whizzkig noise, making a wind about 
his oars tlial almost blew his bonnet O0‘,” and that hewas haunted by 
him in this manner for three miliSB. It was also alDnucd and believed, 
that all Horses aud dogs that approached this endhanted ground wore 
immediately atl'eetod ; that a gentleman, slow of faith, had Ixion cured 
of his inercdulily by meeting the butter-chum, jumping in at the door 
as he himself was going out; that the roofs Of houses had been torn 
oil', and that several r cks rn the oom-yard had danced a quadrille 
fogethec. to ll.q soupsl of the devil’s bagpipes re-echoing from the 
mountain-tops. The women in the family of the persecuted fanner 
of Jlaldarroch nkso kept their tongues in perpetual motion,- swelling 
witli their strange stories the tide of {wpular wonder. Thegoodwifo 
.horsi'lf.Miud all her servapts, said that;* whenever they went to bed, 
they were attacked with stones and other missiles, some of which 
CHiiK' below the blankets and gently tapped their toes. One evening, 
a shoo suddenly darted across a garret where aome labourers were 
sitting, and one of the men, who attempted to catch it, swore ]>o8i- 
lively that it wsc so hot and heavy he v as unable to hold it. It was 
also Mud that the bearbealcr (a sort of mortar used to bruise barley 
in)—an object of such weight that it,^:equires acveral men to move it 
—apontaneoualy left the bam and flew mm the honsS-top, alighting 
at the feet of one of Ute servant-maids, <>ud hitting her, but without 
hurting her in the least, or tven asusing her Any alarm; it being a 
fact well known to her, that all-objects thus throftm about by tiie 
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dovillo*( their specific gr»Tity,and;c ,'d hana nobody, eren though 
they fell upon a person’s head. 

the persons drawn to Wsldan'tTO bysthtsii oiourrences 
wore \he heritor, thew'iinUtcr, and t .J the eldem of the JCiri, under 
whose guperintendonce an iuvest^et'C'ii was imitiediate!)’ conmionccd. 
Theii jttocoedings were not prcanulfjn.'d for soA -lays; and, in the 
nioiin ♦" 'Wi j Jill 'ur contim cd t. travel throng iD tho Highlands, 
ajiguily'n.j; aelt mysterious ’noident Iho farther it got from home. 

. It wai said, tl^rfl when the goodwife put her potato-pe» on the fire, 
each [Kitatu, as the water boiled, changed into a demon, and grinned 
horribly at her as she lifted the lid; Uiat not only chairs and tables, 
bat carrots and turnips, skipped along the ftoor inihe merriest man¬ 
ner imaginable; that shoes and boots went through all the evolutions 
of the Highland fling n ithout any tiisiblo wearers directing their 
motions; and Uial a piece of meal detached itself from the honk on 
which it hung in the pantry, and placed itself before tho lire, whence 
alt the efforts of the ])eople of the house were unabio to remove it 
until it was thoroughly roasted and that then flew up the chim¬ 
ney with a tremendou'^ bang. AtBaldarroeli itself the belief was not 
quite BO extravagant ;,iiut tbo i..cmcr w as so convinced that tbe devil 
and bis imps were alone the eause^of nil the distUrbarico, that he 
travelled a distance of forty miles to an old conjuror, namqjl Willie 
Foreman, to induce ban,'for a handsome fee, to'remove the enchant- 
ment from his prowT y. There were, of course, some sensildo aim 
educated people, who, pfter stripping the stories eireulatod of their 
exaggeration, atti'ihu'od "11 the rest to one or othei of tw o causes: 
first, that some gipsies, or strolling meifdieaitts, hidden in the iwigli- 
houriug plantation, wero amusing Ihcnijelvdli l)y«w'orking on the 
credulity of the country people; or, secondly, that the inmates of 
jJaldarroch carried on this dei e))tion (herasclvos, for some reason or 
other, which was not very eb^r to any body. Tho Ia.st opinion gained 
li'it few believers, as the father and Ids familjr were much retpi'cli d^ 
.uii,' so many persons had, in the most open maimer, exprossod (heir 
lici'.ef in the supernatural agency, ^lal they did not like, to stultify 
themselves by confessing that they had been deceived. 

J^l last, after a fortnight's continuance of the noises, the whole 
trick was discovered. Tho IwW) servant lasses were ifrietly examined, 
and then emnmittod to prison. It apiieared that they were alone at 
ti|B betiom whole a&uf and that the extnun'dinary alarm and 

crednbty ff Un ' maBt« and mistress, in tie first instance, and of 
the neighbours and countif peojfle aftrfwards, made their task com- 
•parativcly easy,;^ Alittle common dexterity was all they had used ; 
and, being themselves unsuspected, they swelled the alarm by the 
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wou^rful utories they invented. It was t)iey who loosened the 
brichlrin the chimneys, and j^aced tlic dishes in. such a infuinor on 
the shelves, that Jhey fell on the sliffhtest motion. In short, they 
played the same tricks as those used by the servant girl at Stoekwcll, 
with the same resuKs, and for the s^ine purpose—the gratifiration of 
a love of niisoliiof. tThey w ore no e«X)ner secured in the eountjj gaol 
than the noises ceased, and moffi. people were coiiviueed that human 
agency alone had Worked all the nonder. So^ie few'lfl’ the most 
devoutly superstitious still held out in their first bejicf, and refused 
to listen Ui any explanation. ' < 

These tales of liaunted houses, especially those of the last and 
present century, k owever they may make us blush for popular folly, 
are yet gratifying in their results; for they shew that society has 
made a vast improvement. Had Parsons and his wife, and the other 
contrivers of the Cock Lane deception, lived two hundred years earlier, 
they would not perhaps have found a greater number of dupes, but 
they would have been hanged as witehes, instead of being imprisoned 
as vagabonds. The ingenious Anne itobinsou and the sly lasses of 
Baldarroch would doubticss have mot a similar fate. Thus it is 
pleasant to reflect, that though there may be as much folly and cre¬ 
dulity in the world as ever in one class of society, there is more wis¬ 
dom and mercy in another thans,)ver were known before. Lawgivers, 
by blotting from the statute-book tlie absurd or sanguinary enact¬ 
ments of their predecessors, have made one step towai'ds teaching the 
people. J t is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when law¬ 
givers will teach the people by some more dirtiet means, and prevent 
the roeurrenee pf deluswns Ijkc those, and many vforse, w hieh might 
be cited, by sesuringlo every child born within their dominions an 
education in accordance with the advancing state of civilisation. If 
ghosts and w'itchcs arc not yet altogether exploded, it is the fault, 
not so much of the ignorant jieople, as of the law and the government 
Jhat haae neglected to enlighten them.- 
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La faritlon<iaiiiL'-->la furidonUcu, 

Vivii iu foriiluiiciAinr !- -JitrraHffer, 

K popular IiumaurH a great city are 
a nover-fuiliug flourcc ofamuHcinent i<> 
the mail Mhoftc aympaMaen arc liOHpit- 
able eilougli to embrai'c all hin kind, 
and who, refined tliongli In* may 1 h* 
himmdf, w ill not sikht a( the Imndde 
wi\ or grotesque peculiiu*iiic« of the 
I)oo^ing mcclfanic, the mpialid beggar. 
•<be vieioiiH urebin, and all the motley 
group of the iille, th<* ret?kh*88, and the 
imitative that Bwarin iu the alleys and 
broailwaya of a metropolis. •Me w'ho 
w alks through a great city to find «uh 
jeets for wrepi^g may find pfeuty at 
every corner U'w rliig bin lieart; but 
let such imvi walk on his ooiirae, 
and enjoy his gi^ef alo’-e—we are. not 
of Uioso wJio would at^company him. Th<*^niserie» of us poor earth- 
<’Wellers gaiu no allev’atioii from the sympathy of those w ho merely 
hunt them out to be patludie >ver them. The weeping philoK<.>pher 
too ofUm impairs his oyesigtil^ by liis woe, and becouies unaWe fron% 
1 ■ tears to see the reniedi<*sdbr the evils whfl^h he deplores. Thiis 
it will ofUm bo found that the man of no t<*ars is the truest philan- 
thropjst, as ho is the best phyHieianVi’ho wears a cheorful face, even 
in tbo w orst of cases. 

So-niany pens have been <sinployed to point ou./J^t^e miseries, and 
so many ft) condemn the crimes aud vices, and more aeriou-s follies of 
the multitude, tbs' ours shall not increase the number, at least in 
ohaptor. Oie^ pres 7‘t taslc shall be less ungracious, aud wan* 
dering through vUe bo«r haunts of griyt ciftes, we shall seek only 
for amusement, and note as we pass a of the harmless follies and 
wfhinwies of the 
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And, first of all, walk where we will, we oannht help hearing from 
evor^jSido a jihrase repeated i>-ith delight, and received with laughffer, 
hy men with hard liand.; and dirty faces, by sancy butcher-lads and 
errand-l)t»ys,liylo«se women,by hackney-coachmen,cabriolet-driTers, 
and idle fellbws who loiier at the comeraof stjeeU. Not^bnc litters 
this phrase without proilncing a lawgh from all within hearing. It 
seems apjdienbie td'oTery cireumstani^e, and is the universal answer 
Ho every question; in short, it is the favourite slang pjj’’9SC of the 
day, a phrase that, while its brief season of popularityMa'^ts, thr.iws 
a dash of fun and froliosomeness over the existence of* cquaM poverty 
and ill-requited labour, and gives them reason to laugh as-Well as 
their more fortunate fellows in a higher stage of society. 

Ijondon is pedtiliarly fertile in this sort of phrases, whioli spring 
up suddenly, no one knows exaidly in what spot, and pervade the 
whole population in a few liours, no one knows how. Many years 
ago the favourite phrase (for, though but a monosyllable, it was a 
plirase in itself) was Qeoz. This odd w'orJ took the fancy of the mul¬ 
titude In an extnuirdinary degree, and very soon acquired an almost 
boundless meaning. When vulgar wit wished to mark its incredulity, 
and raise a laugh at the same time, there was no resource so sure as 
this pojiular piece of slang. Whiin a‘man was asked a favour which 
he did not choose to grant, he marked his sense of the snitor’s unpa- 
rnlleled iiresuuiptionbycxclaimlhg Q,uoz! When a mischievous urchin 
wisliod to annoy a passenger, and create mirth for liis comrades, ho 
looked him in the face, and cried out Qaoz.' and the exclamation 
never failed iii its object. When a disputant was desirous of tlirow- 
ing a doubt upon the veracity of his opponent, and getting summarily 
rid of an arguinent which htV could not overturn, no uttered the word 
Quoz, vyltli n Ko-.itcmjiluous curl of Ids lip and an impatient shrug of 
his shoulders. The universal monosyllable conveyed all his meaning, 
and not only told his opixmcnt that ho lied, but that ho erred egre- 
giously if he thought that any one was suoh a nincompoop as to be- 
"li-'vehiiu. P.very ulohnuse resounded with Q,uoz; every street-comer 
was noisy with it, and every wall for miles aronnd was chalked 
with it. 

But, like all other earthly things. Quoz had its season, and 
passed away as suddenly as it arose, never again to be the pet and the 
idol of the {)Cp'jlaoe. A new elainuiut drove it from its placse, and 
held undisputed sway, till, in its turn, it was hurle4. from its pie* 
eminence, and a successor appointed in its stead. 

" mat a shockinf! bad hat was tl.*e phrase that was next in 
rogue. No sooner had it leoome univcoaal, than thousdnds of idle 
but sharp eyes were on the vdateh for the passehgei whoae bat shewed 
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any signs, iiowurer slight, of anciool se. /iv. Immediately the nry 
arose, a.nc'.> war-whoop of th< •lodiali, vras rei>catcd«by a 

hundred discordant thion ts. He a at s w:Be,|siui. who, hnding liim- 
self nn<ler these circumstance* • the oh .'ired of lul, !»i-\ir8,” l)oro 
his honours meekjy. • He who shewt i mptoms of itl-f.M'ling at I Im 
iroputai.ions ca«t npon his hat, out' or-x-ght upon )i .nself reJouhlcd 
noticf. ^ The leoh goon perceive ’ hether a man if jrrilable, and. if 
of ihoi'j is ihcylovejtoma’.t'sport of liim. V.'hcn suehanmii,* 
and with auid, a'Ji t, passed in tlrose days tlir nigh a crowded neigli- 
bourhoi i, F ipi^ht think himself fortunate if his annoyaucos were 
confined to the shouts and c 'es of the populace. The ohnoxious hat 
was often snatched from his hendand thrown into the gutterhy some 
practical joker, and then raised, covered with m>id, upon the eii<l of 
a stick, for the admiration of the spectators, who held their siiles with 
laughter, and exclaimed in the jtnuscssof their mirth, “ Oh, ii/mf u 
shocking had hat!” “ What a shocking had hat!” Many a nervous 
poor man, whoso jmrso could hut ill spare the outlay, doubtless pur¬ 
chased a new hat before the time, jn order to avoid exposure in this 
manner. • 

The origin of this'si"gular^' ing, which made fun forllic metro¬ 
polis for month*, is not involved tn the same obscurity as that nhirli 
shroud.s the origin of Qnoz and some ptbers. There had been a hotly 
contested election fo' the borough of Soutlnvurk, aiidoneofthcc,iu- 
didatos was an eminent ha'ter. This geulloman, in cniivassing’liic 
electors, adopted a s.imcw hat professional mod>- of coueiliatiit^ their 
good-will, and of brbiijg tlioni without lettlm, them pirceivethnt 
they were bribed. Whcii 'verhc called upon or met a voter wlose 
hat . was not of the best material, or, Rcing*so, hau seen its best 
days, ho inv'ariably said, “ What a shocking had hdl you have got ; 
ea! I ai my warehouse, and you shall have, a new one!” Upon the 
day of election this cireumsta ice was remembered, anil bis ojipo- 
nents made the most of it, Jf/ inciting the crowd to keep up an 
ine ■santcry of “ What a shoeing had hat !" ail the time the Conor. -* 
able Candidate was addres.sing them. From Southwark the phrase 
sproLo over all London, and reignedybr a time the supremo slang of 
the scitson. 

Htytkey Walker, derived from the chorus of a popular ballad, was 
also high in fa-our at one Limey and served, like its pfttdccessor Quoz, 
to answer all'?itte8tj''ng. In the coarse of time the latter word alone 
became the favgurlj*', .and was ifttcrcd with apeeuliar drawl upon the 
first syllable, a sh,ii'p turfi upon the last, if a lively servant girl 
was importuned for kiss Ry a fellpw^sSho did not care about, she 
cocked her little s<im<3iBdorkd “ Walker f’ Ifu dustmiui asked his 
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friend for the loan of a shillin;;, and bis friend was either unable, or 
unwif’ing to accommodate bi'tb,tbe probable answei, he would receive 
was, “ Walktrr’ , If a drunken man was reeling about the streets, 
and a boy nulled' bis coat-tails, or a man knocked his l\i t-ov^r his 
eyes to make fun of him, the joke was slwa/s accompanied by the 
same exclamation, 'i’his lastedfortwoorthree.nonths. and“ Walker 1" 
walked oflT the stage, never moi'e to be revived for the entertainment 
"of that or any future generation, • * 

The next phrase was a most preposterous one. wAo invented it, 
how it arose, or v^hero it was first heard, are alike unknown^ No¬ 
thing about it is certain, but that for months it was the slang par 
ercr/letive of the Vmdoiiers, and afforded them a vast gratification. 
“ There he goes with his ege out /’* or “ There she goes with her ege 
out r iLs the sex of the jmrty alluTlecl to might be, was in the mouth 
of every body who knew the town. The sober part of the community 
were as inueli puazled by this uiiaecountablo saying as the vulgar 
were delighted with it. The w ise thought it very foolish, but the 
many (liought it very funny, and the idle amused themselves by 
elinlliing it upon walks, or scribbling it upon monuments. But 
'• all that’s bright must fade,” even ii slang. The people grew tired 
of their hobby, and “ There he goes with his ege out was heard no 
luori* in its aecu.stomeJ haunts. 

Another very odd phrase came into repute ia a brief space after- 
ward.s, in the form of the impertinent and not universally apposite 
query, “ Jlasgour mother sold her mangle?” But its jiopularity w asuot 
of that boisterous aud cordial kind v.hieh ensures a long eontinuanee 
of favour. What tended to impede its progress was, that it could not 
he well iipplle f to the older portions of society. It consequently ran 
hut a brief eareiT, and thcii sank into oblivion. Its successor enjoyed a 
more extended fame, and laid its foundations so deep, that years and 
I'hiUiging fashions have not sufliced to eradicate it. This phrase was 
Ftar^ up and it is, even now, a loUoqnialism in common use. 
Ti’ tiKik its rise in the time of the B^fonu riots, when Bristol was 
nearly hull' burned by the infuriated populace. The flames were said 
to Xmsejtared up in the devoted city. Whether there was any thing 
|)eeuliarly captivating in the sound, or in the idea of these words, is 
hanl to gay; by.t whatever was the reason, it tickled the mob fauey 
mightily, and drove all other slang out of the field before it. No¬ 
thing was to be hoard all over London but “flare up P' It answered 
all que-sl ions, settled all disputes, was applied to all pei sons,all things, 
and all circumstances, and bename sndd|n1y the mort comprehensive 
phrase in the Knglish langu. ge. “^e man who had overstepped the 
bounds of decorum in his speech was said to hassti^iaredup i he who 
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out on nocturnal frolic, .,ud alnnn n m ighlxnrfkcpd or create a 
ilistnrlmin ,* in aiiy eliBi’», was to_/f.*rc ■ ,<>. A lover’s quarrel was a 
/lore up; so was a hoxing-umtcli herween two olio ^guards in tlie 
streets; and the, preachtTS of suiKtioii oid revcltstiou iv.c()nimended 
the Ki'.glif-irual to Jliirr !(;»'ike i itl French. So ^oal a favourite 
was the woi.lv'i.aE o«ople loved to r<-peut it for its ver^ sound. They 
delightoi’ appalei|(tly in henriiig (hei" own organa artieula, it; and 
labouring nu n, e.vhcn noi e who ennld re.apond to thr* will were w ith¬ 
in hearing, would often startle the aristocratic echoes of the West by 
tlu! well-known slang phrase of the Fast. Kveu i« tlu' dead hours 
of the night, the ears of those who w.ntehed late, or who could not 
sleep, were aaluh'd with tlie same sound. The drunkard reeling 
home showed that he was still a man and a eitir.eu hy calling '‘Jf:irr 
up!” in the )>ause.s of his hieei>ugU. Ih'ink hud deprived him oftlie 
jK)wir of ai’rangiug all other ideas; lii.s intellect was sunk to (he 
le.vcl of the hrute’s: but he clung to humanity hy (lie one lust link 
of the jiopular cry. Wlole lie could vociferate that sound, lie Liul 
rights as an Kuglishuinu, aml«w uld not sleep in a gutter, like a 
dog! Onwards^le wilit, disturbing ((iiiet streets and eomfortahlo 
people by his whoop, till exhausted ^latore could aupjmrt him r, 
niore, and he roiled powerless int<i (he road. When, in due tim-- 
nfterwarda, the poliecnyir stumbled upon him as he lay, (hat^guar- 
dian of the |u’aee turned th<‘ full light of his huiUm on his face, amt 
e.xelaiincd, “Here’s a (Mhu' devil whfi lias iicin jhirimj up!" 'I’hen 
came the slreteher, o.i w liieli the victim of^leep.lH>talions w as carried 
to the watch-house, and ))itehed info a dirty cell, aino.ig a s-ore of 
w retches about as far gone as himself. nh(f saluted tlieir new enm- 


radi by a loud, long shout of vp!" 

So universal was this phrus., and so enduring seemed its popu¬ 
larity, that a speculator, whoAnew not the ovanosceiiee of alHiig, 
esta’ shed a weekly newspapi* under its nam^. But ho was like 
the man who built his bouse upon the sand ; his foundation gave w ay 
uudei* iiira, and the phrase and tlie neW-spaper were washed into lh<‘ 
mighty sea of the things that w ere. The people grew at last weary 
of the wonotnny, and “flare ug " became vulgar anioj.; even them. 
Gradually it was left to little Viys who did not know the world, 


and in procesf of tii. v sank altogether into neglect. Jt is now 
heard no more H#a pi: ee uf^mpufar slang; but the words are still 
used to signify any sudden j-iUiursC either of firh,disturbance, or ill- 
pature. • w 

The next phrase*'i;hat enjoyed the farour of the million was lest 
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conc^e, and sooms to hard Iwsen originally aimed against precocious 
youtns who gave (heniKi Ives tlioairs of manhood hefore their time. 
“ Dof.i foeif mnthn’ hiow ym'rc ovt ?” was the provoking query ad¬ 
dressed (0 J’ourig men of more than reasonable swagger, w'losBioked 
eigar.s in the streets, and u ore false fvhiskers to' look irresistible. We 
have seen many a ioneeited fellow* who coul'd not suffer a woman to 
. pass him without staring her otd of countenanee, reduced alfc oneo 
into his nalnral iri'siguifieanee by the mere utteranej' of 'this phrase 
Apprentice lads and shojmien in their Sunday clothes held the words 
in abhorrence, and looked lieree when they were applied tc them. 
Altogether the phrase had a very salutary effect, and in a thousand 
instances showef. young Vanity that it was not half so pretty and 
('ngaging ns it thought itself. What rendered it so i>roToking was 
t ho doubt it implied as to llu; cai)ahility of self-guidance jKissesscd by 
the individual to whom it was addressed. “ iJues your mother know 
yinc'ro out f" was a query of mock comrern and solicitude, implying 
regret atid eoiieern that one so young and mexpiTicneed in the ways 
of a great city sliouhl he allowed to wander abroad without the 
guidanci' of a ]>arent. lienee the great wrath of those who verged on 
manhood, hut had not reached it, whimover they were made the sub- 
jeet of it. Kven older heads did not like it; and ttic heir of a ducal 
house, and inheritor of a wariior’s name, to whom they wore applied 
by aeahriolet-driver who n as ignorant of his rank, was so indignant 
at llwnUront, that lie summoned tlic offender before the magisterial 
bench. The fellow had n ished to impose upon his lordsliip by asking 
double the fare he was entitled 'it;; and when his lordship resisted 
the demand, bo was hisullingly aski-d, ' if his mother know ho was 
onl?" 'Alt Ihoslrivt rs on the stand joined in tiie query, and his lord- 
sliip W'as fain to escape their laughter by walking aw ay with as much 
haste as his dignity w ould allow. Tlic man pleaded ignorance that his 
customer was a lord, hut ofTeiidod justice fined him for his mistake. 

lieu this phrase had mimhercd'its appointed days, it died away 
like its predecessors, and “ Who arrytu ?" reigned in its stead. This 
new favourite, like a mushroom, seems to have sprung up in a night, 
or, like a frog in Cheapside, to have como down in a sudden sUower. 
One day it was unheard, unknown, uninveiiU'd; the next it pervad«4 
LondcMi. Ik kry alley resounded with it; every highway wasanusical 
with it, ‘ 

** Anti siroot to elreof, and lane io Unc ftanfir 
Tbi' one unvarying cry.' 

* •* 

Tlie phrase was uttercil .c(uickly, aiulwrith a sharp sound upon the 
first and last words, leaving the middle oue^itUo more tlian an aapi; 
ration. Like all its compeers ivhicb had been etumsively popnlai, it 
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wag applicable to almost every variety liciimrogtunco. Tbo ifiveia 
of'a plain answer to a plain question n'traif tatall.- Inawlence 
ma4o 'ise of it to give o^'ence; ignorn’ico t^itvoid oipoging itself; 
and aaptfwry to create luuglihfr. Ev' i neweomci inUi all alehouse 
tap-room was asked»unceremoniovh.v, " WV.o .tre vini f' and if ho 
looked foolish, scratched his head, anO did not l^o > what to reply, 
shouis of bo’gt r 'Us merriment re. .e ndou on evorj »Ue. An aulho- 
riwiivi, a..Tmt-Oi was not qnfrequeiitly put down, and presumptioif 
of every i.hih ohe,.i£ed by tlie Jame query. When its poynlarity was 
at its b ..‘ight, a gentleman, feeling the hand of a thief in his pocket, 
turned suddenly round and c lUght him in the act, exclaiming, " Who 
are j/ou ?" The mob which gathered round applaudqjl t o the very echo, 
and thought it the most capital joke they hod ever hoard, the very 
acm6 of wit, the very essence of humour. Another circumstance of 
a similar kind gave an additional fillip*lo the phrase, and infused new 
life and vigour into it just a.g it was dying away. Tho scene oceurrcil 
in the chief criminol court in the kingdom. A prisoner stood at the 
bar j the offence with which he had been chai’gcd was clearly proved 
against bim; his counsel had been he.ard, u#t in his defence, but in 
extenuation, insisting t pon hij ^'evious good life and character as 
reasons for the Ignity of the court. “ And wlicre arc your >\ itiiesscs ?” 
inquired the learned judge who presided. “ I’lease you, iny lord, I 
knows the prisoner at Um bar, and a more honester fellur nOv'T 
breatlied,” said a rough udci. in the gallery. The oiHeers of theconrt 
looked aghast, and the stnmgfws tittered with ill-sriipressed latlgliU-r. 

“ Who are you!" said Ije judge, looking sudd-nly up, but with im¬ 
perturbable gravity, 'i he court was convulsed; ilie titter broke out 
into a laugh; and it was several minutcJ before silenee and dceoruiu 
could be restored. When the ushers recovsired theiif sclf-posaession, 
tli-. y made diligent soa'ch for the profane transgressor, but he was 
not to be found. Nobody kue .v him; nobody luid seen bim. After 
a while the business of tho coitti; again ju-octieded. Tho next prisoner 
br • ght up for trial augured favourably of Us prospects wTicn 1 3* 
learned that the solemn lips of the reirresentative of justice had 
uttered tho popular phrase, as if he fc^J; and appreciated it. There w as 
no fear that such a judge would use undue severity. His heart was 
with the pj'ople I he understood their language a al.tlieir manners, 
and wbulij maLa allowances fSir the temptations wMfSi drove them 
into crime. So thr’ighl many of tho prisoners, if we may infer it 
from tho fact tjjat tl a lea'-r.ed judge suddenly acquired an immense 
increase of popo’fujiy. The praise of his wit was in every month, 
and “ Who are you f renew%u itsdease^nd remaiiied in possession 
* of public favour frr another term in^conseqnenee. 
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Blit it must not be supposed tiiat there u'erc no interregna between 
the dominion of one slang phrase and another. They did not arise 
in one lon^ line of pnbroken succession, but shared with song the 
possession'of popular favour. Thus, when the people were iij tho mood 
for music, slang advanced its claims to no purpose j and when they 
were inclined for sl^g, the sweet vdice of music wooed them in vain. 
About, thirty years ago London resounded with one chorus, with the 
‘love of which every body seemed to bp smitten. Girls'und boys, 
young men and old, maidens and wires and widows, weie all alike 
imisicid. There was an absolute mania for singing; lyid tbe worst of 
it was, that, like good Fattier Philip in the romance of The Monastery. 
they seemed utterly unable to eliango their tune. “ Cherry ripe!" 
“ Cherry ripe!” was the universal ery of all the idle in the town. 
Every unmelodious voice gave utterance' to it: every crazy fiddle, 
every cracked flute, every wheezy pipe, every street-organ was heard 
in the same strain, until studious and quiet men slopped tluiir ears 
in desperation, or fled miles away into the fields or woiHllands to he 
at peace. This jilagiu liist^'d for a twelvemonth, until the very name 
of cherries hecanie an alromination in the land. At last the exeite- 
nierit wore itself awa}', mid t he tide of favour set in a new ilirei'tion. 
Whether it was another song or a slang phrase is d'fiicult to deter¬ 
mine at this distance of time,' hut certain it is. that very shortly 
aftorwa.'ds people went mail upon a dramatic .subject, and nothing 
was to he heard of but “ Tumm i/ and Jerry." Verbal w it li.id amused 
the multitude long enough, and they became more practical in their 
rcereation. Every youth on the tow’n was i|eized with the fierce de¬ 
sire of distinguishing himself hy knoekingdow;; tlje “ eharlies," being 
loi'ked up all,, night in a wnkdi-house, or kicking up a row ajiiong 
loose ■women and blackguard men in the low dens of St. Giles’s. 
Imitative hoys vied with their elders in similar exploits, until this 
unworthy ])assion (for such it was) had lasted, like other follies, its 
apjmiijfed time, and the town het:aiug merry after another fashion, 
low as next thought t’.ie height of vulgar wit to answer ail questions 
by placing the point of the thumb upon the tip of the nose, and 
twirling the fingers in the air.,. If one man wished to insult orjsnnoy 
another, he had only to make use of this cabalistic sign in his face, 
and his object was accomplished. .\t every street-comer v^ere a 
group ■was assembled, the spectator who was curious .enough to 
observe their movements would be sure to see the fini^ers of some of 
them at their noses, either as a mark of incredulity, s.urpr'uu:, refusal, 
or miwkery, before he had watched two minutes, l^ere is some 
remnantof ttiis absurd eusi.'ju to be aeeu to this day; batitisthoo|^i 
iow even among the vulgar. 
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‘Abottil oixteeuyears ago, London,bt '.imu afl^> lostprepostefously 
nusiciil. ^‘ho vor po/mH w ore itself iio iroe Ringing tlie praises of 
“ Tlie Sea, the Sea 1’’ If a strang-rr f eid a piiilosipiler' Ifad walked 
throifgh Lijndon. anikiistened tothe .noveraai chor.:«, he might have 
I'onstnicted a very pretty theory^!),on ',ie love tl , iiiigiisli for the 
sea-»fr?i, e, eji' ur ackiiov ledgeo s iperiorily over ali other nations 
upon tl .4 ■ “Ko wonder, ’ ho might ha'e taid, “that thi# 

people is invi. cibi. upon the aceau. The love of it mise' with their 
daily t'ioiifiM«;»they. eclebratc it even in the market-place; their 
slrtref-rainstrclS excite chari.yby it; and high and low, young and 
ohl, male and female, cbaiit lo pipans in its praise. IjOV<' is not 
honoured in the national songs of this warlike race—Bacchus is no 
god to tlnmi; they are men of sterner mould, and think only of ‘ the 
Sea. the Seal’ and the means of cnmjwcring upon it." 

Such would, doubtless, have ber-n bis impression if he had taken 
the cviflenee only of his ears. Alas, in those days for the rehiied oar.s 
that reerr musical! great was thei' torture ulieu discord, with its 
thousand diversities of tone, struck up this appalling anthem—tliere 
was no escape from it. "he mi^: lory minstrels of Savoy caught the 
strain, and peajed it ;Jown the long vistas of quiet streets, till their 
iniierniosl and snuggest apartments ^ji-echocd with tlie sound. Wen 
were obliged to endure th i crying evil for full si-v inontlis.wveari, d 
to desperation, and made se.t-siek on the dry land. * 

Several other songs .sprung up in due suec«t.si '’U afterwarfla, but 
none of them, with the exc'ption of otic, eut-Med “All round niy 
hat,” enjoyed any exl'aordinary share tif favour, until en .American 
actor introduced a vile song called “ Jim t!row*.'’ The. iugi r song his 
verses in appropriate coBtume, with groteifiue gestR-ulatioirs, and a 
sudden whirl of his body at the clo.se of each verse. It took the taste 
of the town immediately, ami ^ •- montlis the cars of orderly people 
were stunned by the senseless^eUorus— 

** Turn als^t and atjont. 

And do jnat so— 

Turn about and wVe] about. 

And jump, Jin Crow I*' 

Streetyninsf-rd.,. blackened tbeV faces in order to giv#j)I'Oi)cr effect lo 
the verses; ai^ fatb ‘tless unrhins, who liad to choose between thiev- 
ing and singing^for t'uir I vclihcBd, took the latter course, as likely 
to be the more prvAtablc, « long as the public taste remained in that 
direction. The u^onth dauob, its accot^^nimeut, might be seen in 
• its full perfection lifarkct-nights in any great thoroughfare; and 
the words of the song might be hcarS, piercing above all the din and 
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buzziof llie over-moving jmdtitnde. He, tlie calm obsorvcr, wlio 
during tbo hoy-day popularity of this doggrd, 

- “ Sat e bcHldp tbe way,* 

Tbitfk dtrowu wiUi tumincr dust, »nd aaw be stream 
Of people tlerc was huny to ond fht, 

Num<f.'Ous as gnats ujtoii the evening gWam,*' 

"might have oxuhunivd with Shelley, that 

"Tlie niilliou with fierce RO..g an<l maniac dwoc, 

Did rogo armind.’* 

The philosophic theorist wo have already supposed solilcquising 
ii|K>n tlio English eliaracter, and forming his opinion of it from 
(heir exceeding love for a sen-song, might, if ho .had again droppeil 
suddenly into Jjoiidon, have formed anollicr very plausible theory to 
nceouut for our unremitting eilbrts for tlio abolition of the slave-trade. 
“ Ik'iierolent people!” he might have said, “ how tiiiboundcit are 
your sympathies! Your unhai>jiy brethren of Africa, differing front 
you only in the colotir of their skins, arc so dear to yon, tmil you 
li('grudgo BO little the t’venty millions you Imvo paid on their helialf, 
that you love to have a lueniniito of them continually in your sight. 
Jim Crow is the representative of that injured ractj, and as sueh is 
the idol of your populiiee! Syc how tliey all sing Ids jtraises! how 
they iiiilate his peeuliiiriliea! how they ri'penl his name in (heir 
nionieiit.s of leisure and relaxation! They even earvi; iiiipg<-.s of him 
to adnhi their hearths, that his eause and his sulTcrings may never 
he forgotten! Oil, ))hi]anthropu’ Englandj oh, vanguard of eivili- 
sation!’’ 

Sueh arc {."few of (he. peetdiarities of the lamdou multitude, wlien 
no riot,'no c.\edution, no.nmrder, no linlloon, disturbs the cv<’u cur¬ 
rent of their thoughts. These arc the whimsies of the mass—(he 
harmless follies by uliieh they unconsciously endeavour to lighten 
the li^t of care w hich presses upon their existence. The wise man, 
g.'eu lliough he smik at them, will not altogether witlihold his sym¬ 
pathy, and will say, *' ]jt?t them ei\joy their slang phrases and their 
ehonises if tliey will; and if t}tcy cannot bo happy, at least lehtliem 
he merry.” To the Englishman, as well os to the Frenchman of whom 
llCranger sings, ‘here may lie some comfort in so small a thuig as a 
song, and wo' may own willi him thal 

'* Au people ottrisic 
r« <(u} rendra 

la OAV»BioutI» 

{ 

C(jQ;> Ift flamioM!” 
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‘ Jack, When (niall '*ff fiml -lu li ii>iiilhi,r net of pr.T> tietil j>Ir.ojk>i*1».t>, who, 

tfi A maw, ar«? above th.j fear of 'le.T h • 

Wut. SfMinJ im-u aiwi tri.e! 

Utthin. oriricil courajfo and lii-h-faJi/alilo • idiuilr^ ! 

4 y«d. Who JK there hero thaT v>c>idit not tlw- tbr hii^ri«'nd P 
Harrtf. Who is Ihcro Jwre tfiat would betray iani for his iitU'TWKt ? 

M'it. Shew TOO a gJinjr of eonrtierH that eoniit nay oa inu.'h ! 

>(/' Thi>‘\-fi Of (he Jie^ar*’ Opera, 

WnBTHTtii it be that the muUitutle, fwlin/;r llic piiiif's of porerty, 
ayiii^athisc ^ itli the thir)ngB|ttd iitg<“iiir>urf dcprcaa^"»pj wliotalce away 
til© ricli mfn 8 8u*>(Tfluity, nr wdK lher it bo tlio interoHt tliat mankind 
in gencim} feci for the r' pnrd^uf perilouR advt nfuro, it is ecrlain that 
the iwpalacil l «<ik with a4hnira(ion upon great and 

succcflsftH thn^rcs. Perl^p^ hntU caunes combiuo to invest 

their career witji cllartns iii tho.popu&r eye. Ahnost every country 
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in Eiiropc has ila traditional thief, whose exploit* are recorded with 
all the (traces of poetry, and whose trespasses 

f - • "Are cited wpin ritymets, 

And nmjj l>y cliildren in suitwediiin tin^ 

Those ir»v^llera vt ho have made^iational maQuers and character* 
j'Mies their jM.‘cullar jtudy, hat^ often observed and remarked *ipon 
this feelinjf. 'Hie learned Abbe le l^Une, wlio resided for S' me time 
in England at Iho coininencement of the eighteenth e(T!nr^% says, in 
his amusing letters on tlie. JingUsh and Frtmeh natit ns, that he con* 
tinually met with Englishmen who w ore not less vmn in boaating of 
the suceesH of their liigliwaymen tlian of the bravery of their troops. 
Tales of their adds ess, their cunning, or their generosity, were in the 
inoutlw of everybody, and a noted thief was a kind of hero iu liigli 
ivjmte. He adds tlmi the moh, itt all eouniries, lumig easily moved, 
look iugtnieral with eoneeru upon eriminals going to the gallows; 
lm( an Kiiglisli inoi) looked upon such seeues with extraordinary ifite* 
n-si: they deligiitnl to see tiieju go through their last trials with 
resolution, and apjdauded those who were insensible enough lodie 
as they lunl lived, braving the jusliee. both of (jod and men: such, 
lie might have added, as the noted robber Mae|>hereon, of whom the 
old ballad says: 

’• Sue raitiiij^ly, si- wftntimly, 

I Siic ilniiiitiii^'ly {food lit': 

}io ))iayi'<l a <»]>ri»ir, and dancei) it nmitd 
Ik'inath llic pllnws Ircf." 

Amoiij- tlieae triwlilioiml thieves the mes.. tiolej in Eiij-lnnd, or 
perhiips iu any eomitr)-, is l!'>biu Jfood, a name whieli popular aUcc- 
tiiin hiM encirelsd with a peuliur halu. '■ lie robbed the rich to give 
to the iwor;’’ and hisreW'ard hubeoti an imraovtality of fame, r. 
lithe of which would ho thouglil. more than sulficient to reeoinpeiiBe 
a benefaelor of his species. Komaneo and ijoetry hare been emulous 
Ip make,hhiioll their own; and the for: st of Sherwood, in which he 
rouiiied with his merryimm, armed with tlicir long bows, and rdad 
in Lineoin green, has become the resort of pilgrims, and a elassic smd; 
saered to his memory. The few rfrtues he liad, which would liave en¬ 
sured him no praise if he had liei-ii an leiiiest iiiau, have Iteen hlaaoncd 
forlli by popular.reiiown during seven s'icee.s8ivc centi.ries, anu’will 
never Iki forgotten while the Englisli tongue endures. His’ charity 
to the poor, and liis gallsatry and n-speet for women, liave made Um 
tlu- pre-eminent tliitT of ail the world. 

Among English tliicves of a later djjte, who has not- heard of 

* Sbaktpe&lc'. Baft gf jjiKrelia, , 
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Claude Duval, Dick Turpin, Jciiattli; J^il^ and Jack Sheppard, 
tlfose kmji'uta of tlie road and of the »>vn.. ip ' petruliar chivalry 
formed at once'the drt'i.J and the deii^hi nf l?n(d«)d. durinjj the 
eighteenth century? Turpinie fan.e i- "nktiown tt> no poHion of (ho 
male*popilation of iiiigland after tl-n have iittaiu. ' the ago of ten. 
Hig wondrous rid ' froin Londoli'to Yei f. has endeai r.' him to the im¬ 
agine dot. »f aj- I. lUs; his ci jclty 1; olaeing an uA w.,imnu upon a fire, 
to forei 'i' , ^ lA him where she uad liidden hor money, is n'gardefl 
as a good joisi ; iaiid hi.s prou i hearing ujioii the seaCoi ’ is looked 
upon as. a vi.tiKSUB aefieii. 1'lie Abhe le Blanc, writing in 1.737, siiyg 
ho wS? couliiiually oidertained n ith stories of Turpin—liow, w hen 
ho robbed gentlemen, bi! would generously leave tboiu enougU to eon* 
tinne their journey, and exaet a pleilge from tbeni never to inform 
against him, and how senipulons sneli gentlismen were in keeping 
their word. He was one day told n sUiry with whieli tlie relator was 
in the higliest degree delighted. Turpin, or some other noted robln-r. 
stoi.ped a man whom he knew to be very rich, with (be usual siiinta- 
lion—“Your moui'y or your life!'' but not finding more tlnm live 
or BIX guineas about lii-n, be t<s>k the libefty of entreating him, in 
the most affable manjiei, never I eome out so ill-provided ; adding 
tliut, if be fell^n wit|( him, and ho htui no more tliaii such a paltry 
sum, be would give him a gcaxl iiekijg. Another story, told by c’.e 
of Turpiu'.s admirers, w IIS'jf a robbery be bail eommittctl upon a . 
Mr. C. near Cambridge lie took from this gentleman his waleli, 
his snuff-box, ami all id.- inouey but tw(> shillings, and, befonf he lefl 
him. required Ids wo d o.'lio amr that he Wftih'. not ea'ise him to be 
jmrsued or brought 1“ fore a justiee. The promise being given, tlii'V 
both parted viry (‘ourteously. They aftf'rwafds met >1 Mewmarket, 
and renewed their fie(|uaintanee. Mr. C. ke|)l.*ld8 vPOrd religiously j 
liS riot only refrained t'roiu giving 'J'urpin into custody, but made a 
boast that he had fairly w'on . iiue of hi.s money back again In an 
honest way. Turpin offered to bet with bini on some favourite borsi-,^ 
and 'fr.C. accepted (he wag'er with ns good a grace as he eoutd lia.c 
done from the best gcntlcmaif in KnglaiiJ. Turjiin lost his bet and 
paid jt immediately, and was so smil^'ii w ilh thi- generons behaviour 
of Mr.C.,tIiat lie told him how deeply he regretl<-d that the Iritling 
affair which had happened between tlie'm did not peimit them to 
drink'fogetlier." Tito narratof*of this anecdote was ^ufte proud that 
England was^Jie bii tqilaee of such a higliwaymaii,* 

* The Abh^, in t* 'tni vttlnnto, iff the ictior No. 7'^. tHbin’Miied to Monnittir do 
nuifon. the feU* *njr • Him- of the rol4*fr» nf 1737, which art.' iw* 

wlihoat intcrcA at it,'-* *’ti} if it w|)pe oiih^to nheaatiu- vwt improvement whU*h haa 
taken jdkK-v: (dnie (hnt ii< \iatul in tr&^-Uintr t<i ;>at ten or a dozen guJnoaa 

* iii^a cuparatu p/cket, U!«i triimie to the cometi to dcnuiud Utsmi the T^t 01 
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Not letid familiar to tUe,i>o<>ple of England u'tho earner of JaeV 
Sheppard, KB brutal a rufliao •« uver disgraoud his country, but nlio 
hoB clttiins u|><)u the [topular adtniratiou which arft very gencraUy 
uchnn»'lcdp{;(y}. Iftt did not, liko KobiiiJTood, plunder the rich to re¬ 
lievo the poor, nor rot) with an ui couth sort of oourtoBy, likS Tutpin j 
but ho escaped froi’i Newgate witjf‘tlio fettors on his limbs. This 
achiovonicnt, nisrc Than once iKpcated, has encircled liin ftdonjtrow 
% itii the wreath oi^iinniorbiiily, and niadc him quite ajtaUcrn thief 
among tlie populace. He twis no morodlian twenty-three yaars of n,g<o 
at the time of his execution, and he died tnueltpitiiwl hy the crow<l. 
His adventures were Uio sole topics of conversalion for fnontliS j the 
print-shops were flili.'d with his elUgies, and a fine painting of him 
was made by Sir Itichard Thornhill. The following complimentary 
verses to the artist appearetl in the MrUisk Jmirnal of Novoiubcr 28th, 
3721: 

‘•’nturnltiU! ’tUthUu- (*> nil*! liuiit* 

'1 h’ tiliKcui'i*, anti ratBC the liumbk- iiiimf 

'J'o makf the form ttludf ilm 

.itu! Hhpppartl froiit r»liUviini usut*' 

Aintik* AI<'*antlT'r tlti-w 

i'fl'Kur is Aurt.'!iu^ dui^; * 

rromwcll in T»Ulv> wnrks dotk 

And Hlu'p])aTi1,^nK)niliUl, Uvfs iit Unix !’* 

Tliis was a very equivocal sort ui' eomiiliiiitiit, and might have 
meant^tliut if Apelles were worthy to paint a monarch, Thondiill 
was worthy to ]>aint a thief. But the artist did not view it in that 
light, nor di<l tlie public j for they eonsidtwd tli ■ verses to bo very 
neat, pointed,#nd flaUcriug. So higli v.-as fame, that he was 

thoughkii ver5’,lit sabject for the .stage; and a pantomime enter¬ 
tainment, called I/arle^iiiii Jack fi/apjianl, was devised by ojio 
Thnrmoml, and brought out with eousiderublo success at Drury Lane 

(lainHitorl, wUich isuBlom bm efttablidhi^l hern m favour uf thi« ruM^eira, who arc oimcMit Iho , 
hl^wftjr iurvoyiirs in Kngland, luw nnidt# Ihis ntvojt8ury; and aowntiingJy tlio 
KtjtfliBh call thi'so fellows ‘ijcnih’tncn of Kniid/ the ^Mvenirocnt letting thorn 
vKernlM thdr jurlMliotlon U}««in traveUers arithoiU ^ving thu)n oixy great moleftotion. 
'I'o tho truth, they ooutent thvmxi^CK with tmlr taking the money of th<wo who 
ol»ey without dUputiug; hui uutwhhttituuhng their humanity, tho Htm Sf thoso 

who endeavotir to gtt away arc i^ot alwaji* jMifo. They are very atrlct and aevero in 
levying their itnpostj :,ncl if a man huR not wherewithal to pay them, he vasy ran the 
ehikuce of getiinifWfcjw'lf kniHihed »•« the hend f(j^hts poverty. * • 

About yoare ago, (hose robbt'rst, with tho view of maintainli^ their rights, 

rixo<i up paiK>n( at the doorn of riulx people aboxit liondon. cxprimRly^xrbidding all im- 
KOitK, of wlkaiaoevor qiuility or oonditiou. fron^roing out of town withmit ton g^neaa and 
a watch alamt thi'm, on pah| of death, lu bad timei^whcn thVlrg m Uttlo nr nothing to 
l>c got on the r^uU, the>ut fvliovR as^ciidxlo in ganga, to rai»o» aontnihathma CTOn iu 
jUindon itKulf, and the watehniea\pldom hrouble thomeekes to intorlhre with them A 
their vocation.” 
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Th«atre. All the Bocnc8 were tare, iiirlmliiifi the 

pubiic'huuso that the robber frequeniSd i^Clew ilti.tei, ai^l the 
conuemned ooU from ■rhich he liad Hii' ‘o his .•seai>'' in Nowgato.* 
The Mr. TiHotte, tlie*r .lit r of the Aitiml' f XitA^ntu, puli, 
lished i)> 1751 relates a eurkjoS’ eenu.n, wliicU'lu- wiys a friemi ol 
h'shof ..' (161 e A by a stieot-e vacher about Jl.e time of .Tack's 
cxccutio.* '1^ rator, after auuuaifrcrlijijr on the «Rrcat rare men 
took o. tl” r’iiodies, and the little care they btvtowed ’i]«)n then* 
souls, continuedai8 iollows. by way of exBniplifyiiij; the jmsition :— 
“ Wehavo aiTtliarkable iuBtance of t his in a notorious uiulcfaetor, well 


• SiiK'C tho putTlication '»f the liro( eJUioii cf litis vMhunt’, .lurk Mlifiiiinr.iV ailvouliii-OH 
have been revtveil. A novel uitou the retil t>r lalmloits hisitin of tiic Imrjrhtr hus aiVurth‘'fT 
by it» extraordinary intpularily, u I'nrtlur exi'mitliiifutMu o'.'iUf iu Un-Us.t. 

The J2if/>or< <{/'th/jJnniHTivr oJ'Prinoii$/i^r ihe.yorthi’ru iMrivh >{(' llmihuhl fditttiins 
a inasu of inronnation upou the iH‘niu'i«ms of ««fh timl of Hk- 

finn. led ujKTit them. 'J'ho hispci-1 «r fxanhtn'tl si'veral bt\\>t iiUviulinif Ihf hi 

tiir New llftiloy at Mancheslcr, fVoiii nhoRC fvitlenfc fhy lullowiug i»uKN!i;jt'ti btai-ijij; 
the ubjoet are exlrael.'tl r 


“ J. L. (aged 14). Theflrs* 1 wae ever at the theatre wji» UyntH'Jtti k Sh- 
Tlicre were tiro or three boj * near to <>"■ house who were jroing. an<I Mh-.v o-rk^-tl m«i- 
I took eixpenco from the money I • Juv eii» weckle lor clothe?. The jiexl time I 

went, which was the week wllor, I liorriUNtHl the iiKincy fr«>m a boy; i relurn<’«t h to him 
tiio Saturday aftor^ i tlioh^wciit many times. I tt.oK the money from ni;. moihcr t.ul of 
her jMK'ki't a-s she was sitting dow*‘, and Itieside her. There was mt»Te ihan sUp^- '.in 
her ]H)ekol. I {?ot a great hike for the thoutr*.', lOtd stoh; Irom |»e<»j»le often to p<;y th'- X 
Ih'U'jht lki» Xivk mhej’pui #' n e/<-t cr for inakinghis t heajte .ui<l' obbin^ In'* tnasl.^r. 
Jj'J could ffft out 'tf gaol, I ihutk t should h( Of fh".er nn '■•m t bur, ailer all ftis cvfil.utK, 
he got tioiie at la» I. I Ua^'o Irtd U l>ook out of a library rit . o.ij Fl-i-J. Mk.-i iji.nl iwo- 
jKnec a I>f>ok for three vo.’uTD'.i. a .dso giA itwAord 7^ />i«, n two v<-nineK, aifl |;aiil»ln‘ 
same. 1 have seen Olt •# v Vmf, and think tho Artful IVJgiT is ver hke hoiu* (H ihe 
boys here. 1 lun Itore for pi king a pocket of ii&l. 

"11. C. (ajlpjH 16). Wl»cu we camo t<» Manch*‘st,<g, I i^-ut !*> tt-' play, fod saw J,i,k 
S'tcjtf/urdtho fitst night it came out. There were pictures of him rymt the htrei'fs on 
l^ords and on the waJis; one of tlu .t v, as his picking^a po^ol in^On; elnnf n. I Uki d 
Jack Sht/*pard much. Ih^ not beer m prison i her”. 1 was employed in a wari'houHe 
at ft«. 04. a wuok, and was allowed 0<*. rut of it for inyxelf, and with that I vNunt ieurvdurly 
t*’ ‘'‘C play. I saw Jack Sheppard LAurwanU fu'times m yne w'wk. 1 got the moni y 
0 . 1 . ot my monoy*bag by stmlth, and ^ithout roy master's knowledge. I once burrowed 

10/. in my nnrther’s name from Mrs.-, a shoj)keeper, wj^i whoir she UM*d^o deal;# 

went to the pluy with it. ^ 

M*l>. (aged 16). 1 hav«; hoard ol Jack Sheii^ntrd: a lad whom 1 know told me of 
it, who had seen it^ and said it was rare fun to\u; him brcAk out (A prison. 

" J, L. (aged 11). Has boc»» to the visf twice, ami sepn Jack Shppartl. Went with his 
[irother the hn4 unc, autl by Liiuicif tlie socond. I tin.’ moiu.y to go a sc<‘ond tlino 
mt ofISiother's bouse, off the cbimnqi-tdcee, where she had left a sixjwuea. It was the 
Irst night k Shejppt I .ras played, ^'llrorc was great talk ubont^t,^nl there were nice 
delvesalwuti5*ail o* . tiic w d»s. I thought ldu» a very elover f«U(»w: but Ittneskiu 
nado the most fun. I »irst a t ip to the^Tiarkct?, ami IwigTiu l*y «lf.’iJing apph-s. I tUso 
tnew a lad, ■ — ■ —■■t vfiv has i-wfij>ortcd, and went with him two or three times, 
rhe most I ev ar got 'tw Ids, ont Of a till.” • 


Tho JnspostoXe Keparf Oft JucelUle JTeMa^Heiaoy^i LioerpM cojitalns nmoh matter 
if the samo kind; but y Uiefent has bcoa aloeody qt^tod to slicw tbo injurious cfiH'ts of Uio 
luUlcatVm of groat thieves by thougb(U.as noT#Usls. 
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known by tlio name of Jack Sheppard. What amazing difficultioa 
has he ov<>r(‘oinc! nliat astomshiog things has he performed! and alt 
for tlie sake of a stinking, miserable carcase, hardly worth the hang- 
ing! }I(Ar>dexte|piisly did he pick the chain of hia padlsadi with a 
crooked nail! how manfully he bujwt his fetters asunder, climb tip 
the chimney, wreniji out an iron bar, break his way through a^siono 
wall, make the strong door of il’dark entry fly before him,^ll he got 
*upon the leads of the prison, then, fixing a blanket tojthe wall w ith 
a spike, he stole out of thd chapel! Ilow intrepidly did he descend 
to the top of the turner’s house! how cautiously pass down the'stair, 
and make hia escape to the atree(-<U«>r! 

‘ “ t >li, that ye were all like •lack Sheppard; Mistake me not, my 

brethren—I ilon't mean in a carnal, but in a spiritual sense; for I 
propose to spiriUialise these tilings. What a shame it would be if 
wo aliould not think it worth our while to take as much pains, and 
employ us many deep thoughts to save our souls as ho has done to 
preserve his body! 

■' lad. me exhort ye, then, to open the locks of your hearts with 
the nail of re|ion(anee! ' Jturst •asunder the fetters of your beloved 
lusts, mount tlio ehimney of liope, take from tfieneo the bar of good 
resolution, lireiik tlirongh the stone wall of* despiir, and all the 
strongholds in the dark entry of the valley of tlie shadow of death! 
Raise yourselves to tlie leads of divine medltntiijn, fix the blanket of 
faith with the spike of tlic ('liiireh. let yourselves down to the turner's 
house of resignation, and descend the stairs of humility! So shall 
you come to the dwtr of deliverance from the prison of iniquity, and 
i'sea]a’ the eliitclies of \^ial qjd executiomW t.lie*de, il!” 

Jona|hnii A^ild, v^liose name has been immortalised by Fielding, 
was no favourite with the people. He had none of the virtues whic]), 
eombliied witli crimes, make up the character of the great thief. He 
was a pitiful fellow.twlio informed against his comrades, and was 
,j)frHid c/ death. This meanness was iiokto be forgiven by the crowd; 
aihl they pelted him vflth dirt and stoivs on his way to Tyburn, and 
c.xpressed their contempt by every jioasible means. How different 
w as their conduct to Turpin and*.lack Sheppard, who died in tlieir 
neatest attire, with nosegays in their button-holes, and with the 
courage that a crowd expects! It wa^nnticipated that the b«dy of 
Turjiin would tiave been delivered up lo the surgeons for dfSsection; 
and tho people seeing some men very busily employed in removing it, 
suddenly set upon them, rescued the‘body ^bore itwdsMt the town in 
triuuipli, and then bufied [t in a very deep grave. ^.Ilcdswith quick , 
lime, to liasti'n the progress hf decomposition. JTliey would not suffer 
the corpse of their hero—of the igan who had ridjfti fromtiondon td 
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Yo*k ill ioui--au(l-t«ent.y hours—to lie mwgled by the rude band* of 
unmannerly surgeons. •’ 

The death of Claude Duval would appear to have been no less 
trinmphart. Claude was a getillemanly thief. Ae(!»rdiug|to Butler, 
in the famous ode to Tils memory, he • ■ 


“ Tau(;ht the wiM A.rabi) of (htyx^ad 
To rob in &morc ffctitlo mode; 

•Tnko pri»‘ti more utdyincly than thostf 
Who never hatl been ored fUou*; • 

^ud howtf 0 huu^ in u more Krttoeftil hothioii 

Than o'er was known Wfore to tlie dull Kn^riiNh nuthm." 


In fact, he was the pink of politeness, and his nalhintry to the fair* 
sex was provcrhial. When he was enni;ht at last, pent in “ stune 
walls and eliaiiis and iron ('rates,” their ({rief was in proportion (o 
bis rare merits and his groat fame. Butler says, that to his dungeon 

“ramu Itttlieii frtim ull parta, 

']■<► offer up Wtwo pfi'^onera their liearla, 

Wliudi he received tut trituiftt due- - ^ 

Never did iK>ld kni^tit to relievo 
^ Diulresfrd danieti, mioh dn'adful featk uehievo, 

Aa fetdilc dauLHciit for hin i*||^e 
Would have })een proud to undertnhe 
And, bravely unihitiouu to redetin 
The worid'ft Iohs and their own, 

Strove wIjo bliould have llu- honour t»' lay down, 

And ehfinjfe n life with lilni." 


Among the noted thieves of Fraiiee, flierels none co compare with 
^ famous AimerigotTflleiioire, whoflonri»hedtn tluvreign df Charles 
This fellow was at the In-ad of four or five hundred men, and 
possessed two very strong castles in Liitiousin and .tuvergne. There' 
was a good deal of the feiidayiarim about him,*althougli he possessed 
no revenues but sueli as the road aflorded hii*. At his deatR he' -if 
a singular will. “ I give ancThequeath," said the roblxw, “ one lliou- 
santblive hundred francs to St. (leonge’s Chapel, for such repairs as it 
may need; to my sweet girl, who so loyally loved mo, I give two 
thoim^d five himdrod; and the surjilus I give to my companions. I 
hope thc^r will all live as ifelhers. and divide itsmaieabiy among 
the^. If thfty cannot agree, and the devil of contenti.m gets among 
them, it is no (iittl| of mine j a»d I advise! them to gel a good strong 
sharp axe, and break opi!* my strong-box. isd them scramble for 


what it contains, and the d«i il seke the •hindmost.” The people of 
ittvergne still rev wnt with admiration iue daring feats of this brigand. 
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Of later yours, tho French thieves have been such unnritjgttod 
scouf'tlrels us to have loft hut little room for populaj admiration. Tho 
famous fliirteuchti, .whose name has become synonymous with ruliian 
in their l*nf?uag«ytod none of the fiefiorosity, courtesy, aytl devoted 
bravery which are so requisite to i^^ko a robb?r-hero. Ho was born 
at Taris, lovvarda tly> end of the aeventcenlh century, and broken alive 
on the wheel iii.N'oveinbcr, 172C. He was, however, sulBcicntly’popu- 
‘lar to have k'eii lefcd at his death, and'afterwards toshave formed 
th(! subjei't of a much-adikired drama, which bore his nam'e, andwas 
played w ith great success in all tho theatres of Frajice during tho 
years 1731, 5, and 0. In our own day tho French have been more 
d'ortufiatc in a rol^ber; A'^idoeq bids fair to rival the futqe of Turpin 
and Jack Sheppard. Already bo has become the hero of many an 
iijioery plial lab?—already his compatriots hoastof hisnmnifohl aihieve- 
menls, and express their doubts whothor any other country in Kurope 
could produce a Ibief so ('lever, so aecomjilislied, so gentlemanly, as 
A'idoeq. 

Germany has its Sebiuderhannos, Hungary its Schubry, and Italy 
and .Spain a whole host*of brigands, whose names and exploits are 
familiar us liouschold words in the mouths of the children and ])opii- 
lac(? of those eouutriea. • 

The Italian banditti ago renowned over the world ; and many of 
them sire.not only very religious (after a fashionj but V(!ry eharilable. 
Gharity from such a source is so unexpected, that the people doat 
upon tHein for it. Ono of them, when he fell into the bauds of the 
police, exclaimed, as they led him away, “ ilo fatto pih carita!"— 
•• 1 have given away more in charity thaiwny ;.hrae convents in those 
provinces." Jfiid thg fellow spoke truth. 

In Combardy, the (woplc cherish the memory of two notoriqj(a 
robbers, who flourished about two centuries ago under the Spanish 
government. Their .story, according to Macfarlaue, is contained in 
a liltlo^book well known to all the children of the province, and read 
‘bythem with inueli more gusto tlian tkir Bibles. 

Sehiiiderhannes, the robber of theHhine, is a great favourite on 
the banks of the river which hafto long kept in awe. Many amllsing 
stories arc related by the ponaaiitry* of the scurvy tricks ho played 
oil’upon richJews, or loo-presuming o%ore of justic(H-of his piincely 
generosity, aifd hndaunt^ courage. Sn short, they are {ircnd of him. 
and would no more consent to have tho memory of hi^aohievementi 
dissociated from their rivet than th<^ would hav<kth* rock of Hhren 
breitstein blown to atoms by gunpowder. * 

< Vot n tun ocooant at tht* uoio(^blKr,juid iiKlecd ot ftrouoB thIsvM ud twadltt 
In gcnonl, sw tho vorjr (unusias work c|i«« tho labisst by Hr. CISwIm Mio&rlano. ’’ 
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• There is another robber-hcM, of whose chapaethrandoiploitstho 
people of Genni'.ny speak admirinely. * Manschlfadol was ca^in of 
a considerable band that mfcstcd the Khino, S'^itzerIaud, Alsalia, 
and LoiT'iine, duriiie the years 1824,6, and 6. («ke J'a Ji Shoppani, 
he endeared himself to the peeulaco by his nihst hazardous escape 
froin prison. Being confined n(f Bremen, in a (y>ngcon on the third 
story o^the prison of that town, h^ contrived to let himself dow n 
without excising the vigilance of the sentinels, and to'swira aerofil 
the Weser, thongh heavily laSen with irAia. Wlicn about half way 
over;he was i«pied Vy a sentinel, who fired at him, and shot him in 
the ealf of the leg ; hut the undaunted roblu-r struck out manfully, 
reached the shore, and was out of sight before tlig ollieers of justint' 
could gel ready their boats to follow him. Ih' was eai)tured again 
in 18211, tried at Maycnee, and sentenced to death. He was a tall, 
strong, handsome man, and his fate, Villain ns he w'bs, exeiU-d much 
sympathy all over Gennany. The ladies especially were loud in their 
regret that nothing could bo done to save a hero so guod-l(s>king, 
and of aelvcntures so romantic, from tbo knife of the headsman. 

Mr. Charles Maefnrlnne. in s]>c>l<ingo(^Italian banditti, remarks, 
that the abuses of the Cat holiv religion, with its confessions and abso¬ 
lutions. have rfuded ft) promote crime of this description. But he ailds 
more truly, that priests and monksdmvc uot done half the mischief 
which has been perpetrated by ballail-inongers and story-tellers. If ho 
had said playwrights also, the list would have been complete. In fact, 
the theatre, which can only expi'ct to prosper, in a ))ecuni^ sense, 
by pandering to the testes of the people, continually recurs to the • 
annals of thieves and banditti for its ipost favourite heroes. 'J'liese 
theatrical robbers, with their picluresqiie atlire, wMd hai^uts, jolly, 
4 ^cklcBS, dovil-may-eare manners, take if w'onderful hold upon the 
imagination, and whatever their advocates may say to the contrary, 
exercise a very pernicious influeMr.o upon puUic morals. In the Mo- 
moira of the Duke of Guiae upon the revolution of Naplty in Ifi^ 
and 1648, it is stated, that the manners, drAs, and mode of liie of 
the Neapolitan banditti were rendered so captivating upon thesiage, 
thal the authorities found it nosolStely necessary to forbid the rejire- 
sentation of dramas in wliich they figured, and even to prohibit their 
costame at the masquerade% So numerous were the banditti at this 
time, tlAt the duke found no difficulty in raising an army of them, 
tooiid him m his endeavours to seize on the throne of Naples. Ho 
thus describes tlwm ;• “ Tliey*n-orc three thousand five hnndred men, 
ofwhomtucolvlcstcamosnort of five-aad^ortf years, and tlie youngest 
was above twenty. aThcy were taUtend well made, with long black 
* Sm alto Vartfjn Onaritelg Knim, vri. If. t>. 8BS. 
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}iair. fur llir iiiui>t' |wrl riirlpil; voalM of Mack Spanish haither, wUb 
slccn*« of velvet, or cloth of gold; cloth breeches with goM laoc, most 
of them scarlet; gi-dlet; of velvet, laced with gold, with two pistols 
on each side ; a cntlass hanging at a belt, suitably trinnn^d, tjiree 
lingers broad and two feet long; a l^wking'bag at their girdle, and 
a powder-flask hung gbout their neck^ ith a great silk ribband. Some 
of them carried cflrelaeks and Ahers bUmderbusses; thej^iad all 
good shoes, with silk stockings, and everywme a cap of (jlolh of gold, 
or elolh of silver of diflertrit colours,*ou liis head, which was very 
delightful to the eye.” • • • * 

Tin: Hiyjiar'a Opera, in our own country, is another instance of 
the aihiiiration that thieves excite upon the stage. Of the extraordi¬ 
nary Buecess of this piece, when first produced, the following account 
is given in the notes to The Duneiad, and (pt'oted by .Tolinson in his 
Tdrat ttffhe Poels: “ This |>i<>i*t( was reiu-ived with greater applause 
than was ever known. Hesides being acted in London sixty-three 
days without interruption, and rmewed the next season with equal 
apidaiiHe, it Bjiread into nil the great towns of England; was played 
in many places to the litiirtietU and fortieth time; at Bath and 
Bristol, &e. fifty. It made its progreas into \Cales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, where it was performed twenty-four d^’s suchessivoly. The 
ladies carried about with them the favourite songs of it in fans, and 
bouses were furnished wit h it in screens. The fame of it was not con¬ 
fined to the author only. The person who acted I’oUy, till then 
obscure,“became all at once the favourite of the town ;• her pietiivcs 
were engraved and sold in great numbers ; bar life written, booksot 
letters and verses to her^jmbysbed, and plWnpbl^tg made even of her 
sayings and je^. Ifurtbennore, it drove out of England, for that 
season, the Itoliaii Opera, « bieh bad carried all beforeitfortenyears.^ 
Dr. Johiison, in bis life of the author, says, tliut Herring, afterwards 
Arebbtsbop of Canterbury, eensurod the opt-ra, as giving enconrage- 
igont, nqt only to vice, but to crimes, l^y making the highwayman 
the Vtero, and dismissinlj; him at last uipiuuishod: and adds, Uiat it 
was even said, that after the exhibition the gangs of robbers were 
evidently multipliisl. The Doel *r doubts the assertion, giving afliis 
reason, that highw aymen and housebreakers seldom frequent the play¬ 
house, and that it veas not possible for iifty one to imsgino tb^ he 
might rob with safety, because he saw Alacheath reprieved spon the 
stage. But if Johnson had wished to be convinced, ho'inigbt V 137 
easily have disoovered that highwaymen and housebreakers did fre¬ 
quent the theatre, and that nothing was more prolt^le than that a 
laughable representatiou of 8 ii<.^'«ssfi!l viliahy should induce the young 

* Lsvtala Ftnton, snerwurdt Dncluu of B<>lt(s£' • 
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and the already vicious to imitate it. Besides, there is*the wejgh^ 
authority of Sir John Fielding, the chief magistrate of Bovv-jtrect, 
w ho asserted po.sitivcly, and proved his asst!rtion hy iJie records of 
his office, tlial the number of thieves was greally increiyod at the 
time hei, tluit opera was so jmpulnr. 

AVc have another instance oPi.io same result much nearer our own 
times Sehiller s Jfav/jtr, that won^lerful play .•written hy a green 
youth, perverted the taste and imagination of all the yojing men ins 
Germany An a<!eoinplis)ied«erilie. of ogr own country (Tlazlitti, 
speaking of this ,'Iuy, says it was tlie first he ever read, and such w as 
the effeet it pfhdiieeil on him, that it '•stunned him, like a blow.” 
After the liipsi- of five-and-tweiity years, he could not forget it ; il, 
was still, to use his ow n words, " an old dweller ifl tlic elvamhers of 
his brain," and he had not even then recovered enough from it to 
describe how it was. The high-mindeij, metaphysical thief, its hero, 
was so wanuly admired, that several raw students, longing to imitate 
a character they thought .so noble, actually ahandoned their homes 
and their colleges, and betook theinselvf s to the fore.>,ts and the wilds 
to levy contributions upon travellers. They yiought they would, like 
Moor, plunder the rich, and deliver eloquent soliloquies to the setting 
sun or the rising moon; relieve tlic poor when they met them, and 
drinkflasksof Hlienishwith theirfree companions iurugged mountain- 
passes, or in tents in the thicknesses of tlie'foresls. Hut a little ex- 
jierieiiee wonderfully cooled theircouragc; thcyfouiid that real, every¬ 
day robbers were very nidike the conventional handittiofthe stage,and 
that three months in prison, with bread and water for their fare, and 
damp straw to lie upon, was very w ell to read about by their own tire- 
sides, but not very agreeable to undergo tii thmr ow n ; roper persons. 

Lord Byron, with his soliloquising, higlj-Hoilled thievi-s, has, in a 
slight degree, perverted the taste of the juvenile rhymers of he 
country. As yet, however, they have slumii iiuire good sense lhai 
their fellows of Oenuaiiy, and have not takei>*to tlu! woods or tin 
highways. Much as they adiTlire Conrad the forsair, they vfill i. i 
go to sea, and hoist the hlack^lag for him. By words only, and n<d 
hy dqpds, they testify their admirnti()n, and dclug<^ the iMwiodleals 
and music-shops of the laud with verses describing pirates’ and 
bandits’ brides, and robber adventures of every kind. 

But it is the playwright #i )0 does most harm ; «nd Byron has 
fewer sins'of ^lis nature to answer for than (iay or Sehiller. AVith 
the sId of scenery, fine drirsses, <pid music, and the very false notions 
they convey, thi-y Vitiate the public taste, notjjnowing, 

• rimcurn! 

I gucUe f.As- cut U« arts ivsir d^.ftoItr Irl mfvnra." 

37* 
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BJtTRiOMHSAKT POWUS BJltMlOM. 

In tUe pennj thcatresithat abound in the poor and populous dis- 
trict*of Iiondor., and whicif are chiefly frequented by striplings of 
idle and dissolute Jinbits, tales of thieves and murderers are more 
admired, tuid draw more crowded audiences, than any othvr species 
of representation. There the footpa^, the burglar, and the bi^way- 
man arc portrayod^in their naturahcolours, and give pleasant lessons 
in crime to their delighted listtners. There the deepest tragedy and 
"tlie broadest farea arc represented in tltf career of thnjmffflercr and 
flic thief, and arc applauded in progbrtioii to their dbptll and their 
hreadth. There, whenever a crime of unusuahatrnfijy js comgiittcd, 
it is brought out afresh, with all its disgusting incidents copied from 
• the life, for tho.amusoment of those who will one day become its 
imifalors. 

AVilh the mere reader the case is w idely different; and most peopl,' 
have a partiality for huowing the ndventnres of noted rogues. ICveii 
in fiction they are delightful: witness the eventful story of fill Mks 
do Hantillauc, aud of that great rxseal Don Guzman d'Alfarache. 
Here there is no fear of imitation. T’oets, (oo, without doing mis¬ 
chief, limy sing of such heroesji'hen they please, wakening our sym- 
palhies for the sad fate of .Teraniy Day son, or G ilderoy, or Maephersou 
the Daunlless; or eeleliraling in undying verse th( wrongs and iho 
revenge of the great tide/ of S,’ollnu(l, Itob Hoy. If, by thd music of 
their sweet rhymes, they cim eonvini'e the wi rid that siieli heroes 
are but mistaken iihilosojihiTs, born a few ages too late, aud having 
both a theorclieal and practical love for 

" The goisl oltl rule, the eimrh pliui, 

Thai they BhouJd take who Ir vo the power, 
y ilittt titey fihonW keep who etm 

the wotid may jierlmjis become wiser, and consent to amno heller 
distribution of its good things, by means of wbieb thieves may becunio 
recnmiled to the age, and the age to limn. The probability, how- 
, ever,,seems to be, that the charmers will charm in vain, charm they • 
Ab-r so wisely. 
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Thrro wawf an amiMil Ktn;v philu^isjibcr, 

Wi o ftworc tl.) world, aw he pruvo, 

■\Viw mad of rl^htinif. — * 

• « • 

Most writers, in aci'ountiu^ for Uie origin oftluelliug, Jerivo it from 
the warlike habits of those barbarous natu)us w Iio overran bhir<*|ie in 
tbo early centuries of the Christian era. and wlnwknew n<) inode «*> 
effectual for settling tbeir diderii*ieeK as the jKjiut of the sword.* In 
fact, duelling, taken in its jir^iitivo and biofldest senne, means 
nothing more than coiabuling, and is the universal resort of xill wii<l 
animals,*iiicluding man, to gain <ir defeiftl their poo-sessioas, or avenge 
their insults. Two dogs wh</ tear each oilier f«»r a Ixitje, or two bau* 
turns figl^jng on a ^liutghill for tl^^ love of some beautify! ln;n, or two 
fools ou VVimbledon Common, gln.n.»tlng at t?aeh <»tijer to satisf}*^ the 
laws of^ffended*liouc>ur, stand on the same footing in ibis respect, 
and arc each and all .Tiere ducllisft. As civilisation advanced, the 
beat-informed men I'aturally grew as)unn<‘tl <;/’ mkIi u nuKh* of adju.st- 
ing diaputcij, and the proi^uJgaiion of JoiJic».ion laws fi>r <*l»tnining 
reuitss for injuries wui the consecjueiuM^ Still lluiv were many case* 
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ni’ithicU the atle^^«tions*of an aeciiser could not be rebutted any 
poittire'proof on the parfof tlic atcused; and in all theee» which 
miwt liave been excocJinjfly immeroua iii the early stages of European 
«ocu)ty,*tae eonibat was I’esorted to* From it# decision there was no 
appeal God was’suppoPiHl to iierje the arm*of the comtmtant whose 
cause was just, apd to grant him ilie victory over his opponent. As 
MonU“squi(*i»weIl n‘m«rks.'"ithi8 belief was not unnatural among a 
peojde jdst emerging from barbarism., 'i'heir manners 'Anng wholly 
M’firlike, the man dolifrii;iit in courage, the prime vir^e of his fellows, 
wjw not unreasonably 8us]K‘cie<l of other wiccjfl^esides cowardice, 
whicli is generally fonnd to he co-existent witJi treachery. -He, there¬ 
fore, who ehoiv''d himself most valiant in Ihc encounter was absolved 
by public opinion from any crime with which he might be charged. 
As a necessary consequence, society woidd have been reduced to its 
original elements, if tlie nU-n <d tlmnght, as distingnished from thc^ 
mcji of action, had not devised some means for tiiming the unruly 
piiKsioits of t heir f<‘}lou K. With iliis view, governments comnK'need 
by restriclingwidiin the narrowest ]) 08 «ible limits the cases in which 
it was lawful to prov*r or deny guilt by lh(‘ single combat. ]Jy tin* 
law of (buidcbaldus, king of thc.Burgnndjans. passed in the year 
501, the ])roof by eoinbat was allowed in iiV h'gabnroeeedings in lieu 
of swearing, la the time o'’ Charlemagne, the Burgnndinn practice 
had Spread over the empire of the Franca, emd not <'nly tlie suitors 
for justice, but (he wilnes.-«<*,s. and even the judges, were obliged to 
defend their cause, tlieir evidence, oi thetr deci.'iion at the js'int of 
tlie swor«l. IjOuis the Debonnaire, Liit auive.sMm, endeavoured to 
remedy the growii^ <^ 1 ! by jKTinittuig tl; diul only in appeals of 
feloijv, in fivil e^ses, or issue joined in a writ of right, and in eases 
of till* court of chivalfj', or attacks ni»ou a man’s kniglithood. None 
uere exempt from these trials but women, tlie sick and tlio nuimed, 
and iHTSuiis und#r fifteen op above sixty years of age. Ecelcsinslies 
were allowtal to produce champions in tlieir stead. This praetij-e, !u 
the course of timtS extended to all trials of civil and criminal cases, 
wliicli Imd to be decided by battle. 

Tho clergy, whoso dominion was an intellectual one, .never a|>- 
proved of a system of jurisprudence which tended so much to bring 
all things under tlie rule of the strongest arm. From the first they 
set their facra against duelling, add endeavoured, us far a#' the preju¬ 
dices of their age would allow them, to curb tho warlike spirit, so 
alien from the principles of reVigion. In tho^'ouncil of^^alcntia, 
and afWrwards in‘ihe Council of TreuP, they exlommunicated ail per¬ 
sons engaged in duelling,; unU not buly them, but even tlie assistunts 
* ./v-* ixitT, Hr. xxvUi. i-liain trii, ^ * 
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an(l«iH‘c<ators, dft'lariiij' llio cnsloin to bo iroUiali and dotostaldo, and 
introduced by tlic devil for tfio dostniotion both of body and^otil. 
They added aiao, that princes who eoimived at duels should be 
doprivtd of all tempdyil power, jurisdiction, and doniit\lou*over tlie 
pla(!es where tlieyhad |«'''niitled4Seni ti> be fouj'ht. It will bo seen 
hereafter tliat this ehiiise only emfouraiied the priK'lieo which it was 
intended prevent. 

Hut it V as Jlu- blaspheinllns,error of these eaJiy ages to (‘.vjw'et 
that tlio AlmigliV. wlieiiever lie was ealf'd upon, would work a 
niiraeld ill fin nB'of a ^lenson nnjiistly aeeused. The prieslliood, in 
condemning llie duel, did not eondemii (lie priiieijile on w liieh it was 
founded. They still eiieonniged the iiopiiliir lieliefsof divine iifler- 
ferenee in all the disputes or ditl'ereiieea that iniglit arise among 
nations oriinlividiials. It w as the very same principle thal ri'giilaleil 
the ordeals, which with all their inlliienee they 8 U]i)iorted against the 
duel. Hy the i'onner. 1 lie iiower of deciding the guilt or iniioeenee 
was vested wholly in their hands; wliile by tlie hilfer they lUijoycd 
no ]«.over or jirivih ge at all. It is not to be wondered at that, for 
Ibis reason, if for no ijtlier, they sliotflii have endeiivoiiivd to settle 
all diU'erenees by tbe peaceful Inode, AVliile that prevailed, they 
were, us they wimied lolie, tlie first jiarty in thi’ .stale ; lint while the 
strong nnu of individual pniwess was^llowsd (o be tbe judge in all 
doubtful eases, their power and iiitliieiiee heeiime seeondiiry tj those 
of the nobility. . , 

Thus il was not the mere liatreil of bloodshed wliieh iiidiieed 
them to Jaiiueh the llimMerbolls of eveomniniiiealioii again.st the 
combatants; il was a desire to retain tlnwpowsr. which, to do them 
justice, they were in those times the persons hes* (piainied U*wield, 
Tht4germ8 of knowledge and eivilisatiioi lay within the bounds of 
their order; for they were the representatives of (he iiitelleetual, ns 
, the nobility were of the jihysieitl )iow,er of man.* To (enlralise this 
pow er in the Church, and iiiakf it the judge of^the last resort*tn all 
apptials, both in civil and criinkal eases, they inslitiited live modes 
of trial, tho management of whieli lay^wholly in their hands. These 
were, tlte oath upon the evangelists j flic ordeal of the cross ajid tho 
Hre-ordcal, for persons in the higher iprik.i; the waler-ordeo), for the 
humble* classes; and, lastly, tha/oesaed,or bread anchclieesv ordeal, 
for membei% of^lieir own body. 

Tiki oath upon the evangelists^ as taken in tho following manner. 
The accused who^vls received to this proof, say^PauI Hay. Count du 
Chastelet, in kis Mcmtiin »f Hi^tran^ du Ovrtclin, swore uisin a copy 
*f the New Testamentf and on tlu' /elici^f tho holy martyrs, or on 
th&ir tombs, that ho was mnoceut of the crime iini>ut«d to him, H« 
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was also oWigeJl to find fVrelvc persoa'J of acknowledged probit^ho 
iho«lcl lalio oath at t]ie,8aiuc time thit they bclie"e<l him innocent. 
This mode of trial lod to very great abuses, especially in oases of 
disputed* ilihoritance, wlicro the hardest swe^cr was certaiikof tlie 
victory. Tills abuse was one of tlv> principal causes which led to the 
profercnce given if the trial by battle. It is not at all snrpris^g that 
a feudal baron? or captain of tlft; early ages, should have p^gferrcd the 
cliancps of n fair'fight with his opponfnt to a modyby which firm 
perjury would always bcf'successful. , 

The trial by, or judgment of, the cro&, which Charle'magno 
begged his sons to have recourse to, in case of disputes arising be- 
twiTii tbetn, wiw performed thus:—When a jierson accused of any 
erime liad declined his innoeeiicc upon oath, and appealed to the 
eross for its judginenl in his favour, ho was brought into the church, 
before th<> altar. The ])riesl previously prepared two sticks exactly 
like one another, upon one of whieliwas earved a figure of the cross, 
riiey vwre both w rnj)))ed up, with great eare and many ceremonies, in 
a quant ity of fine w ool, and laid upon the altar, or on the relics of the 
saints. A solemn jirajT'r nas<ben olTered up to (lod, that ho would 
be pleased to discover, by tbo judgnr.'iit of Ids holy cross, whotlier the 
iieeused person wi re innocent or guilty. A'priestVIien approached 
the altar, and t ook up one of the sticks, and the assistants unswatlied 
it revditently. If it was nuuked with the eroks, the accused person 
was ipnoeent; if uimimked, he was guilty. It would Im unjust to 
lusserl, that the judgments thus delivered were in all eases erro. 
neons; and it woulil be absurd to believe that they were left nlto- 
gellier to elitmee. ^Iniiy Irue judgmeius were iloubtless given, and, 
iu all ;,'robnlu,li(y, riosl eonseiejitiously; for we cannot but believe 
that the priests enih-avburod beforc'liand to l■onvince themaelve;i^,by 
strict, inquiry and a strict examination of the eirenmatances, wbether 
the appellant «<■!•(''innocent or guilty, and that they took up the 
crossrd or imerossed slielc neismdmtly. Although, to all other ob¬ 
servers, the sticks, ns enfolded in tk n wool, might appear exactly 
similar, those who unwmpi>ed them could, without any difiiciil^, 
distinguish the one from the Mhor. 

Uy the fire-ordealpoweyof deciding was just as uneqaivooaUy 
left in theiv Umids. It was getier.'^Wy believed that fire weald not 
burn Ibe innocent, and the clergy, of course, took ear^ tbfht the iuno- 
cent, or such as it was their pleasure or interest to declare so, tdiould 
be so warned before undergoing the ordijpl. as to {vr6serve themselves 
without any difiieully frovi the fjre. CJne mode of trdedl was toplace 
red-hot ploughshares on tf,ic ground at certtain distances, and tiiem 
blindfolding the accused person, make him walk barefooted over 
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them. If he stepped rcgularh ir the raoBo^ spaces, woidftig the fire, 
lie was adjudged innocent j i» he buriMd himself, he waa declared 
guilty. As none but the olergy interfered with tlie nrrangemctit of 
the plougMiares, tlu*y could always calculate bofofehund Jlie result 
of the ordeal. To find a person guilty, they had only to place them 
at irregular distances, and the accpsed was surn to tread njKm one of 
them. When Kmma, the wife of if^iug EtheU^d, pnd mother of 
Edward fiie Cpi fcssor, was accused of a guilty famiHaSty \*ith Alwyii 
llishop of "vViifldiester, sho cloaH'd her chamicter in this maimer. The 
ri.‘putation, not ^iiiy of their order, but of a nueen, being at stake, a 
verdict of guilty was not to bo apprehended from any plonghshnres 
which pr'csts had the licating of. This oidcal was called the 
limn Dei, and sometimes the Vuh/aris Puiyulw, and-might al.so he 
tried by several other metluKls. One u a.s to hold in the liaud, uiihiirl. 
a piece of red-hot iron, of the weightwf one, two, or three pomids. 
When we read not only that men with hard hands, hut woiiicu <if 
softer aud more delieato skin, eould do tliis with im)iuuity, wo must 
he eonviiiced that the hands were previously rubbed with some pre¬ 
servative, or that the a])piireiit.ly hot ijjm w asgiierely eold iron pitted 
red. Another mode Was to plpngo the naked arm into a oakTron of 
boiling water. If'lic pi hists then enveloped it in several folds of linen 
and Ihuiriel. and kept the patient cn;iliticd within the church, and 
under their eiclusi' c care, for three (lavs. If, at the etid^f that 
time, the arm appeared without a sear, the iimoccnce ef the accused 
person was firmly established.* • 

As regards Uie walci;;ordeal, the same trouble was not taken. It 

wa.» a trial only for th. jioo*- aud humble, ami, whether they sank or 

• • 

* Vi'r; similar tf* Uiis m the lirc<unlual of the moderi whlt^i Ik lints 

in Forbi-{«*s Orhuful vol. 1. cS. x!.*;—**Whon a man, atviumi of u 

(.apital crime, oiioohcs umlcr^ the ordeal trial, ha la cloac)}' continM for ttaircral da^n, 
his ritfht Imnd and i.ia »)**• covered with thick waA^dotli, tied up and (.t’oh-fl, in the 
presence of proper oftieors, to prevent deceit. lu the English districts the covering woft 
always aeolcd with the Cuinpany'is uvas, and the prttoner placed under a Kutt)poaii 
guard. At the time hxod fiir tlie or^&l, a uoldroa of oil ft placed over a lire; wlitu it 
boils, a piece of money ia droppwl lore the vcsacl; tho priatwer'i anu is uniaalud and 
waithcd^in the presence of his judges a»d acc^m. During (his part of Ute ceremony 
the attendant Brahmins suppiicate the Dcit^ On receiving tMr beneditrUnn, tho 
accased pltmgca Ids hand into tlm boiling fluid, and takes out tlm (>oin. 11m arm is 
anvrwanU again sealed itp until the time appointod for a re-ixumination. Ttii> rcu) is 
thonbr^en: if no blomiHh appt'ors, tft| prUonor la dc^-larod irin<>«;r.ts if tin- i-ontrar. 

ho Kuin^rs the pon^lunent due to his ctIiuo.'* .On ttus trial tiic accused tlniH 

addrmesthc elemimt before plunging his hand into the boiling uU Thou, U lire, jar* 
▼adeet all thinga. purity i wfto givest evidence of virtue and of sin. flcclarc 

the troth in this ny hand!” If n* juggling wore practiset^ the decisioDe by this (.trdeai 
wonld be aU the samu way; but aa ^pne are by tlds^^eana declared gnihy. aod otbers 
^hukoeait, it U clou that %) Br&hmlni, Uu the.puriitUn priests of tlie middle ages, 
irractise some dcoepitoikja aaVing those whojh wi«h to be ttmoght galhlcfis. 
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swam, was thou/^lit of vei^' little consftiuencc. Like the witche^ of 
morottniod'ern times, tlic acdtised wcrcTthrown into^a pond or river; 
if they sank, and wore drowned, their surviving friends had the eon- 
solatiou of‘know'ing tliat they were innocent; if they Sfam,^ they 
were guilty. In either case society ;jra8 rid ofthem. 

But of all the ordeals, that wliirli the clergy reserved for them¬ 
selves » as the one least likely t»> cause any member of their coi-ps to 
‘be declared guilty Tiie most euljmlile iiionslev in existpnde'carac off 
ciear when tried by this irtetliod. It h as eiilled the eorsMcrf, and was 
thus performc'd. A piece of Imrley bread and a piee<^ of oheesn were 
laid uiKiii the altar, and the aeciis»'il prie.st.in his full eanouicals,and 
' surrounded by n|l the jiompous ndjuiiets of llomaii eeremony, jmo- 
nouneed eertaiii emijurations, and prayed with great fervctiey for 
several minutes. The lmr*len of the prayer was, that if he wore guilty 
of the erime laid to his ehiirgl-, Ciod woiilil semi Ids augid (Jabriel to 
stop his throat, that he might not be able to swidlow the bread and 
cheese. There is no instama' ui)oti reeord of a priest having hia-c 
ehtiked in this manlier.* 

When, under I’opo'(Iregnyy VJI., it was debated wlictber the 
Gregorian elnml. should lie introdiajed into Castile, instead of the 
Musnrahie, given hy St. Isidore of Sevilh* to the n’turehe.s of that 
kingdom, very much ill-fj.'cling was c.xcitial. The churches' refused 
to reeeioc' the novelty, and it was proposed that the alfair should he 
jeeided hy a hallle between tw o chainpioiis, one chosen from each 
side, 'i'ho clergy woidd not eouseiit to a mode of settlement which 
they considered impious, lint had no objection to try tbc merits of 
oaeii eliaiil by the lirc-ordeal. A great lire i.aa aoeorditigly made, 
and a book of'the Qyegorian and one of the Alusarabic chant were 
thrown into it, that the flames might decide which was most agree¬ 
able to God by refusing to burn it. Cardinal Baronins, who sayiTlie 
was an eye-witness ijf tlie mirnole, relates, that the book of the (rre- 
, goriun,ehant was no sooner laid upon iihe fire, than it leaped out un- 
iiijiiri'd. visilily, and with a great noise,. Every one present thought 
that the saints had decided in favour oV Pope Gregory. After a slight 
interval, the fire was extinguished; but, wonderful to relate! the 
ot her book of St. Isidore was found covered with ashes, but not injured 

• An arUuul # i-rylikc this is sUll pmeUms! ii ''Xndis. Coiimcnitud rive is tile arUvIu 
tiba«*R, iiiBteait ut brvml and cheese. Inaioneen are nat rare in whiel^. lhr$uf;h tbc force 
of imnsination, Kidltf pemno ore nut aide te ewallow a t*ini;lc yrain, Conrciouit ^ their 
orime and fi,>itrtiil of the punishment of Ueaten, ttu-y ft-el a jmilir-eaiing sensation in 
their throat when the; att«tt;>t it, and ther fall on tb^ knees, onC oonfest all that Is laid 
to their ciutrye. The same thiiiy.tno douUt, wouhl have baj.penod witif the broad and 
cheese of the Roman Chueeh, if it hwl been, ap^ed to an;«cthers bat ecolesiaatiaiL Ths, 
latter had too much wisdom to he caught 'a trap of thair own Bfcifag. 
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in the slightest degree. The^Jlumca ha(J not oven wanned il. lii)n» 
this it was resolved, thnl both wcro'ulike agreeable (o God, attA tluii 
they should bo used, by turnsdu all Iho churcherf t>f Seville.* 

If theVrdeals had been confmM to questions like tins, the buiy 
would have had littie or no Objection to them ; but when they 
were-introducetl as decisive in all the disjmU^s that might arise b<»<^ 
tween uRuk and man, the o^|j)osition of all tho.-io whSse ^riiuo virtut^ 
'was perseaaldiravery, was uecftssarily exerted, fii lact, the nobility, 
from a very early ^lenod, l>Agfin to look nilli jealous eyes ujkhi them. 
They vere not slow to perceive their true purport, which was no 
other than to make the Church the last <'i)urt i>f {ippeal in all enst‘s^ 
both civil and criminal; and ikpL only ilid ilte iiftbility prefifr the 
ancient mode of single combat, from this eause, in itself a sunieiont 
one, but they elung W it beeiiusc an i^cquiltal gainetl by ibost* dis¬ 
plays of courage and address which the battle iillbrded, was more 
creditable in the eyes of their compeers than one which it required 
but little or none of cither to aceotnplish. To tJuw cuuscs may be 
added another, which wiw perhaps more potent tliau either in 
raising the credit of l^io jtidieial oonmat at tin* expense of the ord<*al. 
The noble im^itutioi^of chivalry wjiti beginning to lake root, and, 
notwithstanding the clamours of the c lergy, war was made the sole 
business of life, andylic only elegant pnrsidt of the aristocracy. 'i'hc‘ 
line spirit of honour was introduced, any attack upon which was only 
to bo aveugc^d in the lists, within sight of applauding (*row cl§. w hose 
verdict of approbation was far nmro gratifying than the cold and 
formal iwquiltal of the ordeal. Lothaire, the son of Lsniis J., abo¬ 
lished that by tire and the trial of the A'OHSswithin his dominioiiH; 
but in England they were allowed so late as lllti tlnw of lltairy HI., 
itl*the early part of whose reign they were prohibite<l by an onlerof 
council. In the mean time, the crusades had brought llie institu¬ 
tion of chivalry to the full height of perfection* The chivalric spirit 
soon achieved the downfall of the ordeal syst^^n, and esfahlitHied till? 
judicial combat on a basis to# tirm to be shaken. It is true that w ilh 
the £311 of chivalry, la an institution, fell the t<mrmuneni and the 
encounter in the lists; but the duel, their offspring, has survived to 
this day, defying the eflbrts of sages and philosophers to eradi<‘aic it. 
Aiuofig alUhe errors bequeatUsd to us by abarbaroumigt.itUas j^roved 
the most pertinacious. It has put variance be-iw een men’s reason 
andftheir honour; put the mat souse on a level with the fool, and 
made thousands»who condemn it submit to i(,or practise it. 

' Those who ore enrious to see the mafiner in which these combats 
were regulated, j^ay^onault thedeanlbd Montesquieu, whore they 
* WaMr* d* JfMvW Btrtramd dm pur l^ani Uaj du OwuiUlri, Uv. i. <*la. xis. 
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will fuld a co'^)oiw summary of the codp^f ancient duelling.* Tnjly 
docs he reniark, in speaking of the ol4*.»ess and excellence of the 
arranft'cmenls, that, as there were many wise matters which were 
conducted,ip a wry foolish manner,-so there -were many foolish 
matters conducU'd very wisely. No greater hxemplification of it 
could be given than the wise and r<3ig'oua n^es of the absurd and 
blnspheinoiis trijl lij battle. , ‘ 

. In the ages that intervened bctween„the Crusades/md'^he new 
cr,a that was opened out by,the invention of gunpowder hnd printing, 
a more rational system of legislation took root.« The,inhabitants of 
cities, engaged in the pursuits of trade and industry, were oonient to 
?e(jnieMee in the decisions of their judges and magistrates whenever 
any differtmces arose among tliem. Unlike the class above them, 
llieir habils and inannors di<l not lead them to seek the battle-field 
(iti < very slight ocuasion. A dispute as to the price of a sack of corn, 
a bale of broad-elolli, or a cow, could be more satisfactorily adjusted 
beforetheniayororbnilifi'oftheirdisfrict. Even the martial knights 
and nobles, qiiarTelsomo as they were, began to see that the trial ly 
baftlo would lose its dignity and^jdendour if too frcijuently resorted 
to. fjovernments also shared this opinion, and"on several occasions 
restricted the cases in which it was legal to pi oused toflhiscxtreruily. 
Jn h’l'anee, before the time of If>uiB IX., duels were permitted only 
in eases pf lim-majesti', rape, incendiarism, assussinafion, and hnr- 
plarfi. Louis IX., by taking ofl’ ail restrietioji, made them legal in 
eivil eas>.s. This was not found to work welt, and, in 1303, Philip 
the Fair judged it necessary to confine them,.in criminal matlers, to 
state olTcncea, rape, and inoendiarism ; am' in ci, il "nses, to questioms 
of dis]nited inljeritanei’. Ifnighthood was allowed to be the best 
judge of*its owif honour, and might defend or avenge it as often as 
occasion arose. ** 

Among the oarliesj duels upon record, is a very singular one that 
took ]>laep in the reign of Ix>uis II. (A^p. 878.) Ingelgcrius, count 
of fi- slinois, was ouc miming discovered by his countess dead in bed 
at her side. Contrail, a relation of the count, accused tho countess 
of having murdered her husbauA to whom, ho asserted, she had iong 
licen unfaithful, and challenged her to produce a champion to do 
battle in her behalf that be might establish her guilt by killing jjim.f 
All the friends aritt relatives of the eounVess believed in her innocence; 
but Gontran was so stout and bold and renowned a wifrrior tha^no 
one dared to meet him, for which, as BrantOme quipntly says, “ raau- 
vnis ct poltroiiB parens•estaient." The unhappy oofliites^ began b 

» » t 

• JKifraSwiiiiir.li'S.srrtllsli.ssv.*' „ 
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he pereisied tu hie resoli^tion, to the ^eat sorrow of all the eourt, 
who said it was a cmel thing to permit so brave and beanti^I a child 
to rush to Bueh ontchery and death. 
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Wlieu the lisl^ were prc^arctl, tiie cwuiiena duly utknOwledgeA 
her chafipiofl, and the eomJ>atants eoinnft-nced the uu^et. Gontrau 
rode so fiercely at hi; antasonist, and hit him on the shield with such 
impetuosity,<lfnt he lost his own hnlaMce and irollodio the groi’»d“. 5he 
yoimj{ count, as Gontran fell, passed Id* lance through Lis body, and 
then dismounting, eid^ofrisis head, which, BrantOrae says, “he pye- 
sented to tin; klngl v, ho received <t most gra<'iously, and wn% very 
joyful, as muih .so ns if any one had madoijim a presentfof 4 city." 
The' imiocenee of the couiilei!k w as then proclaimed wiyi great rejoic¬ 
ings ; and she kissed her godson, and wept ovei^his naele with jdy> 
in the presence of all the assembly. 

' WImhi the Earl of Essex was accused by Jlobort^de Montfort, be- 
fori' King Henry 11., in 1 lfi2, of having traitorously suflered the royal 
standard of I'higland to fall from his hands in a .skirmish w ith the 
Welsh at (,'oleshill, five years previously, the latter offered to prove 
the truth i>f tlu> charge by single eoinbuf. The Earl of Essex accepted 
the challenge, and the list s were prejiared near Keading. An immense 
concourse of persons assembled to witness the battle. Essex at first 
fought stoutly, but, lo.sing his temper and self-command, he gave an 
advantage to his opjionent which soon decided the struggle, lie was 
unhorsed, and so s<'verely wounded, that all pi-escnt thought he was 
(lead. At the solicitation of his rtdatives, the monks of tln^ Abbey of 
Beading were allowed to remove the body for interment, and Mont- 
Igft WHS dcolar(*d the victor. Essc'X, however., was not dead, but 
stunned otdy, and, undi'r the care of the monks, recovered in a fi'w 
•.veeks from his hodily injuries. The wounds of his mind wore not 
so easily healed. ^Though a loyal and hrave'.sul)jccl,'thewhole realm 
believed hitjt a traitor ai' l a coward b( cause he had been vanquished. 
Ho could not brook to return to the vrorld deprived of the gooik 
opinion of his fellows; he therefore made himself a monk, and passed 
the remaiii.ler of his da., s w ilhiu the walls of the abbey. 

, Du CkaskJet relates a singular duel that was proposed in Spain. 
A Chrfstian gentleman oT Seville sent a cl allonge to a Moorish cava¬ 
lier, offering to prove against him, with whatever weapons he niiglit 
elumse, that the religion of Jesus clirist was holy aud divine, and that 
of Mahomet impious and damuablo. The S|ianish prelates did not 
choose that Christif nity should be compre uised w ithin tucir jurisdic¬ 
tion by the result of any such combat; the Moorish cavglier might, 
perchance, have proved to be the stronger, and they commanded tile 
knight, under pain of exoommuniiqition, to withdraw' the challenge. 

The same author relates that, under t)thol., a question arose 
among juiisconsidts, viz., whether grand<diildren, who had lost their 
* 44 BtfiratiS 4n Ou49cli», Ur, t ch. sil* 
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father, thould share onus Ij With iheuauuchts iuthe property of their 
^audfather, at the dcalliof the latter. The difficulty of yds ques¬ 
tion was found so insurniounlalile, lUat\ion«.of the lawyers of that 
dqy :;q{tld resolve it. 11 rfas at last decreed thnl it sh jnld he decided 
by single combat. Two clyiiinpioiis were ftci-ordingly chosen; one 
for. and the other against, the claims of,the little ones, \fteraloug 
strn^lc, the cham])iou of the un#l<‘s was unhorsed and slain ; audit 
was thercdove dcciiled that the right, of the gr.anochiidren was e.ttn- 
blished, and that they slo .fld enjoy tl«r same portion of their gsand- 
father’sp^is^'asioiwthat theirfatherwouldhave done had he been alive. 

iTpon pretexts just as slritnge, and olieu mor<> frivolous than these, 
duels coutiimed to he fought in most of the ^.ountrica of Kurjipc, (hir¬ 
ing the whole of the fourteenth and fifti'onth centuries. A niemorabh' 
inataiiee of the slightness of the pretext on which a man imnld he 
forced to light a duel to the death,Recurs in the memoirs of tlie brave 
Constable,Du (J neselin. The advantage he had obtained in ashirmisli, 
before Henues, against AVilliamBremIjro. an Kuglish captain, so preyed 
on the sjiirits of William Troussel, the (dioson friend and companion 
of the latter, that nothing would,aatisfy* him hut a mortal combat 
with the Constahfe. The Vnkc of Cniicaster, to whom Troussel ap¬ 
plied for pVmissiciito fight the great Frenchman, forbade the. battle, 
as not warranted by tlie circunistasiees. Troussel nevcrtlieless buriunl 
w ith a tierce dcsh-e to eros.s Ids w eapoii w ilh Du Oueseliu,mid sought 
every occasion to pick a (piarrcl w itli him. Having so gimd a w ill for 
' it, of course he found a way. A n'lulivc of his liad betnf taken 
•soner by the Oonsliible, in whose hand.s he remaineil till lie was abj)! 
to pay his lansim. Tmusscl resolved to make a tpiarrel out of this, 
ami despatched a messenger to Du (lueselin, denSiiuling the relea.se 
of his prisoner, anJofleringalioml, at awlistiint difte. for flic payment 
of. the ransom. Du (iueselin, who had received intimation of tic- 
hostile pur|K)8e8 ct the. Knglishimui, sent bjek word that he would 
not aeecpt his bond, ncitl^'r would he rtdeuse his prisoner untilJlho 
full amount of his ransom was paid. A* soon as this ans ei was 
received, Troussclsent acunlleuge to the Constable, demanding rejm- 
rJtion for the injury ho had doriSsbis lionour, by refusing his Iioud, 
and olforing a mortal combat, to be fought three stroke.s with tho 
la^ce, three.with the sword, and three with tho dagger. Du (Jueseliu, 
althocgh ill in bed with tile ague, accepted IhcVlitllleiige, and gave 
notice to lue Marshal d'Andrcghcm, the king’s lieutenant-general in 
Lower Normandy, that he ftight fix the day and the place of combat. 
The marshas'^maiio aU"*uo<;es8iiry arrangenVents, U|)on condition that 
be who was beatcj^ shouTd )>ay*a Inquired florins of gold to feast tho 
Bobles and ge-tlemeu who weri^w itnessos of the encounter. 
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The Duke of lJli.n<;a8t«r was very Bagk with his caplaia, and tokl 
him th[^ it would be a shame itl his kniglithood and Ipg nation if he 
forced on a combat with lie brave l)u Gucselin at a time when ho 
was enfeobled*by dfsoase and stretshed *011 the couch of sj^ilerinf;. 
Upon these representations, Troussol. sohamedortvimself, sent notice 
to Du Gucselin that Ijp was willing t» postpone, the duel until such 
time us ho should«l)e perfectly reoovered. Du Gucselin rcpli^jj, tliat 
hd could notHhink t>f iwstponing the combat after oll^c nobility 
hadfreoeived notice of it; tltht ho had sulBcient strength left not only 
to meet, hut to conquer such an opponent as he wastt and that if 
he did not make his npp(>arancc in the lists at the time appouiied, 
her would publish hijp every where ns a man unworthy to be called a 
knight, or to wear an honourable sword by bis side. Trousscl carried 
this haughty message to the Duke of Lancaster, wlio immediately 
gave pennission for tlic battle. * 

On the day appointed, tlie two combatants appeared in the lists, 
in the presence of several thousand spccUitors. Du Guesclin was 
attended by the flower of the French nobility, including the Marshal 
de Beaumanuir, Olivier do'Mauny, Bertrand de Saint Pern, and the 
Viscount do la Bcllifcre; while the Englishman appeared with no 
more than the customary retinue of two seconds, tw'o squires, two 
contilliers or daggonnen, and two»trumpetcrs. The first onset was 
unfavourable to the. Constable. He received so heavy a blow on his 
s!^d-arm, that ho fell forward to the left upon hjs horse’s nock; and 
being weaaened by his fever, was nearly thrown to the ground. AJf 
his friends thought he could never recover hinmelf, and began to de¬ 
plore his ill-fortune; but Du Guesclin ooKi'cled his energies for a 
decisive effort, ami at tl'c second charge aimed a blow at the shoulder 
of his enemy, which felled him to the earth, mortally wounded. Hp 
then sprang from his horse, sword in hand, w ith the intention of tut¬ 
ting off the head of hir fallen foe, when the Marshal d'Andreghem 
thieow a golden wand into the arena as a rigiial that hostilities should 
cease.'* DuQuesclin was’iiroclaimcJ the wictor amid the joyous accla¬ 
mations of the crowd, and retiring, left the field to the meaner com- 
hatauta, who were afterwartla to mnko sjiort for the people. Four 
English and as many French squires fought for some time with 
pointless lances, w^icv the French gainiiip the advantage, the spsrts 
were declared at an end. 

In the time of Charles VI., about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, a famous duel w as ordered by the pi|riiamei.>t.of Paris. Tho 
Sieur de Carrougos being absent in the Hojy Land, hiulady was vio¬ 
lated by the Sieur Legvis. CaTrc(.jges. on his returai; challenged Legris 
to mortal combat for the twofold crime of riolalioa and slander, mas- 
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much as ho had denied his yudt by asaer^iitg that ihelldy was awil- 
liiTg party. Tlio Indy’s asseverations oif innocence were held to be no 
evidence by the parliament, and the duel «vas TOmumuded, wSih all 
the ceremonies. “.On the day appointed," aays ’Branti^iie,* “ the 
iady’cair# to witness the speclacld in her chariot; but the king made 
her descend, judging her unworjliy, because she was erinii-ial in hi.s 
eyca,till her iiuiocence was proved,^nd caused tier ^to stand upon a 
seniToliMa avait the inercxof God and this judginent l^' the hafihf 
'After a slioiVsfru.gglc, the Sisnr de CanyugeHoierthrewhis eiiensy, 
and inado him csiriCejs both the rape and tin- slander. He was then 
taken V"> the gSlIows and hanged in the prosciiec of the niiillitude; 
while I’ll- iniioeenee of the lady was proclaimed by the heralds, and 
recognised by her husband, the king, and all the spcelalors." 

Numerous bat tles of a similar description eonstautlv took plui'e, 
until the unfortunate issue of one c«eount(^r of the kind led the 
French king, Henry II., to declare solemnly that he would neror 
ugiiiii permit any such encounter, whether it related to a civil or 
criminal ease, or the honour of a gentleman. 

This memorable comliat was fought in Ijio year ISI?. Franyoi.s 
do Vjvoiinc, lord of ia t'hatajgueraic, imd Guy do Chuhot, lord of 
•Tiirnac, had hgen friegds from their early youth, and were noted at 
the com t of Fruneh I. for the gallantry of their bearing ami the mug- 
niflcenco of their retinue. Chataigneraie, who knew that hi| friend’s 
means were not very ample, ii.sked bun one day in eoufidencc how it 
was that he contrivcd’to be so well provided? Jarnae rejilkal, that* 
his father had married a j onrig and beautiful woman, who, loving the 
son far better tha:i t' e sirg, supplied him witli an much raone.v as lie 
desired. La Chataigneraie betraj'cd th5 base secret to tlie dauphin, 
the dauphin to the king, the king to his cijartiers, atid the t:ourtiers 
to*lill their acquaintance, lii a short time it reached the ears of the 
old Lord de .J.imac, who immediately sent for his son, and demandeii 
to know in what manner the report had origiiialed, and whether In^ 
had been vile enough not onfy to carry on such a eouneiion b,.. to 
boast of it? He Jarnae iudi|!uanlly denied tliat he hud ever said so, 
or gii’cn reason to flio world to snjgso, and rcqnesteil his father to 
accompany him to court ami cmifront him with his accuser, that lie 
might SCO the iqanner in which he would confoumi him. Tlioy wont 
aecorefinglv ; and the youngef^le Jarnae, entering if roflm where the 
daujdiin, La Flialaignoraie, and several courtiers were present, cx- 
claidtcd aloud, j' That wliocveioliaJ asserted that he maintained a 
criminal cojncx'Sn w itli hts inolhcr-iti-law w in u liar mid a coward!” 
Every eye was turned to thc^iaupWii aiijJ La Chataigneraie, when the 

* Jt BruntJtttf (‘jUchuHt /« Z>Hel$. 
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latter atood/orward and asserted, tliatipe Jamautad himselfaroTred 
that such was the fact, dhd he would extort from his lips anotlier 
oonftysion' of it. A cas^ life this coAld not be met or rebutted by 
any lc^al proof, qi,d the royal council ordered that it .should be de- 
rideil by i^ilglc combat. The hieg, however, spt his face.^Sinst ihe 
duel,* and forbade them both, unde*pain of his high displeasure, to 
proceed any further, iutlns matter. ‘But Francis died in the following 
year, and the dmiphin, now Hcnty II., who was himself compyomised, 
resolved (h&t the rombal should takejjldfce. • 

" The lists were prepared in the court-yard of the chat^u of St. 
( il^rmnin■eIl-Layc, and the 10th of July, 1647, Vas appointed for the 
encounter. Tlic cartels of the combatants, which are pressed in 
"the moires de dastelnaa, w'ere as follow: 

“ Cartel of Francois de I'^iroane, lord of T,a Ckataigneraie 

" SlUR, 

Having learned that Guy Chahot de .Tarnac, being lately at 
(tompiegne, asserted tliat whoever bad said that he boasted of having 
criminal intercourse with his motlier-in-law was wicked and a wretch, 
1 , sire, u ith your good* will and pleasure, do answer that he has 
wickedly lied, and will lie as many times as he denies having said 
that which I affirm ho did say ; for I rcircat, that he .told me several 
times, and hoasled of it , that hr liad slept with his mother-in-law. 

“ Fban?ois 1)K Vivonnr." 

To this cartel De Jarnae replied ; 

" SlBB, 

“With your good will and pi-rnpasior, 1, say, that Franyois 
de Vivonne has lied in the imputation «Inch he lias cast iii>ou me, 
and of odiieh I spoke to, you at Compiegne. I therefore entreat 
you, sire, most hnmhly, that you he pleased to graut us a fair ft. Id. 
that ve may fight this battle to the death." 

“‘Got CnABOT." 

e- ti 

The preparat ions were conducted m a scale of the greatest mag¬ 
nificence, the ling haring intimated his intention of being present. 
IjU Chataignoraie made sure of the victory, and invited the king and 
a hundred and fifty of the principal personages of the court to sup 
with him in thy , reniiig, after the battle, in n splendid tcntiwhich 

* Although Fraiirls shovrod liinipflf in tlii* vaw nii ominy lo dnelli g, jft i« hia own 
ease he haiJ not tl>c wtnie ohjeotion. Kvory r«*;»tler of his-torv raurt remember hi* nunver 
to the I'hallcnjfo of tho Enij»eror CharlcN V. 'f lu' emnen»r mro'ic llet he had fidled in 
hi» word, and that he wouii nuataln thrlr qiiarrt'l ningU'-haiHii-tra^mK^ him. Fraoel* 
replied, that lie lint—fu’tV fu oratt menti ' la and that he wa* read; to moet iiiut 
la clngic (^mbat whenever and whereVvr b« pleased. ^ 
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lie had prepared at the cxtrcn. ity of tlie ysta. D« jTanAc was not ao 
cofifldent, though porhapa metre dcsjierate. At noon, on the Jay np 
pointed, the combatants met, and each tool* the customary oalA tliat 
lie bore no clmnua or amulela about him, or iiia<lo*tise c*f juiy magic, 
to aid hii* against his antagonist." Tiny then attaelied eaeh otlier, 
sword in hand. La CliataigncrSiV was a strong robustmian. and over 
confident; Bo .Jarnac was nimlJe, supple, and plf]>ared for the worst. 
The combat lasted for some time (lembtful, until Be Jjirnae, over-* 
•powered by the heavy blows tf liis op|)OHjmt, coebTed his bead with 
his shield, and s^^ooping down, endeavoured to make amiyids hj' his 
Bgilily /or his flefieiency of strengtli. Tn tliis croueliing jHistnre he 
aimed tno blows at the left thigh of Jai. riiidaigiieraie, who hai,t 
left it uncovered, that the motion of his leg migW not be imjieded. 
llfaeli blow was suecessfnl. ami. amid the astonishment of all the 
spectators, and to t he great regret ««(' the king. La Cliataigiieraie 
rolled over ni>on the sand. He seized Jiis dagger, and made a last 
effort to .strike Be ,Iarnae: but he was unable to snpjiort himsell', 
aud fell powiTless into the arms of the assistants. The otlii’ers now 
interfered, and Be .Jarnae being declared tjfc victor, li'll down upon 
his knees, uncovered his head, an3 clasping his hands together, 
exclaimed: " O Domhic, nun sum ilii/niis!" La Cliataigiieraie was 
so mortified li^ the i -suit of the encounter, that he resolutely re- 
fused to have his wo^umls dressed. Tie tort' off the bamlagjs which 
the surgeons aji])lic(l, and expired two Jays aflerward.s. Kver since 
that time, any sly and niiforesecu attack has been calledeliy the 
French a co«;» du Jnnini'. Henry w as .so grieved at the loss of his 
favourite, that he nvii'iAhe .solemn oath already nlludeil to. that he 
would never again, so long a.s he lived, [♦rmika duel. ' iSome w riti-rs 
have asserted, and ijirioug others .Mezeraj, thJt Iie»is8ucd*u royal 
edijit forbidding them. This has lieen dnulited by others, and as 
therelijiiicars no registry of the edict in any of the courts, it si'cins 
most probable that it w as lU'Vor issued. This oiffnion is st rengthened 
by tlie fact, that, tw<i years afterwards, the eojjneil ordered atio'her* 
duel to he fought with similar forms, hut i ilh less niagiiilieenee, 
on aeeomit of the inferior rank ofjhe combatants. It is not any 
where stated that Henry inti'rfered to prevent it, notwithstanding 
his solemn oath i hut that, on the contrary, he encouraged it, and 
appoiiiiU’d the jHarslial ile laaJHarque to see thai i* wiis conducted 
according lO fl.u‘ rule.s of chivalry. The disputants were Fendillc 
and JD'Aguerre, two gentlemei^of the household, who, quarrelling 
in the king's ellhffocr, ha«l procei-ded from ^ords to blows. The 
(gjuneil, beihg inlormcd of tjje may,er, de'erced that it could only ho 
Redded in the lists. Marshal de la Maftiue, with the king’spermia- 

YOL. n. as 
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«ion, npj>oiutcKl t!ie (.-ity of Sedan a» tlie place of combat. Fcnd^lo, 
oho tjjas e-liiul sworJaman, o'ag imxiow to avoid an encounter odth 
D’Agnem'. o ho o aa oiic of (!)(■ iin wt. exiwrt men of the ago; but the 
eounei! nntboritarivi ly e()mmaudi^l thht he should fight,Ije de¬ 
graded from all his ‘honouri. l)^j\S'*ei'i‘e appeared in the field 
attended by I'YaiiQois de yemlGniC, Voniit do Chartres, w hile b'eiidille 
was accompanied by the Duke u,*' >'ever,s. hVndille n]ipears^lrf have 
been not on<y an ivexpert sHordsmaii, hat a thorough,eutvard; one 
uho, tiki' tVnvley, might ln <\'0 heapeif curses on the man, 

“ f.ii'Wr \vh.< * 

l>Ifv itut.rtlH into tins |H>ut*diil 
•« 

.On the Very lirsl eneounler he «as thrown from his horse, and, eo#- 
fes.sing on (he ground all (liat his victor reijiiired of him, slunk away 
ignominionsly from tlie arena'. 

One i« lemiiled to look uiion the dealli of lleiirv II. as a judg- 
inenl upon him f'>r his perjury in the iiiallerof ihielling. In agrand 
tournninenl instifub'd on the oeeasion of the niarriage of his daugh¬ 
ter, he hroke several lai.nes ine'iieounters with some id’ flu bravest 
kiiiglds of the time. Amhilions of nlill furtlier renown, he would 
not rest .saUsfied until lie had also engaged the .tonng rtmiit de Mont- 
goimiieri, lie received ii won d in the eye from the lance of his 
iiiitagoni .1. and ilied fr'.'ni il.s elfeets shortly afterw ard.s, in the forty- 
tirsl .vear of his age. 

In tne Kueceeding reigns of braiieis II.. Charles 1\., iind Jlenrv 
n I., the practice of duelling inei'ease.l |.i mi ihirmlng extent. Duels 
were not rare in the other eonntries of .['iurojie i.i the .same jierioil; 
lint in Frame they were so freipcnt, that historians, in speaking ol 
tiint age, de.sigiiale it as ' I'cpoipie de la fiirenr des duels." The 
parliament of I’ari.s endeavoured, as I'lii' as in its jiower lay, 'o di.s- 
eourage the praetiee., Ity i< decree dated the 20lli of .lime 15.5'.), if 
, leehtre'l all jier.sous who .should be p'-esent at duels, or aiding and 
a.w'uing in them, to lie rebels to the k,i,ug, transgressors of the law, 
imd dislurl)er.s of the public pcaix-. 

When ID'iiry lll.wa.s ns.sii'.sinaled at St. Cloud in loUS), ayoimg 
gentleman, mimed l/lsle-Marivaul. wlio had been inueh beloved by 
him. took bis dentlj so mueh to heart,,that he resolved not to^prvive 
him. IVot thinking suicide an liouourahle death, and wishing, as he 
said, to die gloriously in revenging hi.s king luid masior, ho publicly 
expressed his re.adiness to fight anf body to Ihcedealh, who should 
assert tliat Henry's aisas.sination was not a great ^I'isfocrtuno to th,e 
community. AnotW youth, of a fiery tenijcer and tried courage, 
n-itued Mamlles, UK)k him at .his word, and t'ue day and plate 
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of Jlho combat were forlhwitli appointed.* WIjcu tbe hour had come, 
and all were ready, MaroUesaumed tohis aeeoiid, and aakud wJ)Olljer 
his opponent .had a eiiaqne or helmet onty,- o^ whether ho wore a 
mihvie; y headpiceg. IleinB ansjeered a helmet only, f aaaid gaily, 
“ So much the better; for, 8ir,.my second, yoil Shall repute me the 
wiekedest man in all <.he world,* if 1 do not t'j^ust my lance right 
througjj the m’ddle of his head ajidakill him.'' TrtUli to say, he did 
.so at tlie Tc-ajj first onset, (hid the unlmiipy l/Isl..r-jHari^anl I'xpireif 
without a groan. Jlrauthine,Vho relali'# this story, adds, that tSio 
vieter might Ji^'O done us he pleased with the hody,''eut oH'tlie 
head, dragged it out of tirti eamji, or exposed it ujam an ass; hut 
tliat being a wise ami very courteous gentleniai^ he left it J.o ihB 
relatives of tlie doeeased to he lioiiourahly buried, eoiitentiiig himsidf 
with the glorj’ of his triumph, by wldcli lie gained no little renown 
and honour among the ladies of Paris. 

On the aeeesslon of Henry IV., that mnnandi determined to set his 
face against duollingj hut such was tho influenee of early education 
and tho jirejudiees of siieir-ly tijion him, that ha never eoiiKl lind it 
in his heart to jiuiiish a man for tWs 
offence. Hethouglitit lemh iUofester 
a warlike siVil nnffjg his peoiile. 

When the ehivalrousl'reijui deniaiidwd 
his iieriliissitiii to light Ooii Phili|i))e 
de 8avoire,he is reported to have said, 

“ (to, and if I were notaking, I would 
he yo.ir seeond.” it'is no wonder 
that w hon sueh w as knowli to he the , 
king’s disposition, his edicts altraeted 
small nttentioii. A ealeulaliiui 
was ■^nade, by de L mienie. in the 
year Kit)?, that since the aecession of • 

Henry, in loH!», no less dian four 
thousand French gent lemei^ had lost 
their lives in these eontiiets; whieli, for the eighteen years, wotib 
havj been at tlie rate of four or’live in a week, or eighteen per 
month! Sully, whoreports this fact in his Memoirs, does not throw 
tlie t^ightest dsuht upni its 4 (xaelne.ss ; and aild , tlnit.il was eliiidly 
owing tc the faeility and ill-advised good-nature of his r.iyal master 
thi^ the had exam])le had so empoisoned the court, the city, and 
the whole eoufctry. Tli)^ wise minister devoted niiieh ofrhis tinie 
,and attention te the subject; for the rage, lie says, was sueh as to 
, cause him a tliousanil pangs, am! thioting also. Tlierc was hardly 
d man moviug in what was calledegood society, who had not heeu 
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engaged in if due] either a^ principal or second; and if there were 
such a maq, his chief desire nias to frc<? himself from the imputnlfcn 
of iiot'duelling, by picliing a quarrel with somebody. Sully con¬ 
stantly wrotp lethTs to the king, in which he prayed'him to renew 
the odiets against thi| barharou :*cu8toni, to aggravate th® ptfliisli- 
iiiciit against offeiiders, and never in 4ny instance to grant a pardon, 
even to a person wlf.> ha8 wounded another In a duM, much Igss to 
miy one whj haiT taken away litc. He also advised, that solne sort 
oljtribunal, or court of honjfur, slioidiUbe established, kf talii3 cogiiis- • 
ance of injyious and slanderous language, and of al^ such niattiTS as 
usually led to duels; and that the justice to be admiifisfercd Jjy this 
^ourt should be sufllciently prompt and severe to appease the com- 
phiinifnt, and maMi the offender repent of his aggression. 

Henry, being so warmly pressed by hi.s friend and minister, called 
together an extraordinary e<«nieil in the gallery of the palaee of 
]‘’ontainohleaii, to take the matter into consideration. When all the 
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nicmlHirs were assembled, his mnjesty'requestod that some person 
conversant w ith the subject would make a report tp him on the 
origin, progress, and different forms of the duel. Sully complacently 
remarks tliat none of t,bc councillors gave *lie kin/J ni’iy great reason 
to feliciiatc them on their erudition. , In fact, thtfy all remained 
•ilent. Sully held his penceVith the rest; btsrt he looked so know . 

*, * . o 
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ln){, that tho king tamed toVarda him, and aaid—“ Great maater! 
by your fare I ■conjceture tLat ywi knowiTiiore of thia jii>»tU% than 
yon would hate ua believe. I pravyou, and indt>ed I ccanmand, that 
you fell efci what yoiythiiik, and uliat you kno|i-," The eoy luiiiicler 
refused, as he says, out of iiiei'i-jioliteiiesg to his more ignorant eol- 
leagtves; but, hyiiig again ])ressed by the* king, he entered into a 
history'Vf duelling both in,aneient and modern times. ^le has iiok 
'preserved thl»histo"y in his Memoirs; ajd as none of the niinist^ii-s 
or couneillors pjeseut thought proper to do so. tin.’ worlii,is di'prived 
of a di*eours(>*«hieh was, yo doubt, n leanied end remiirknble one. 
The result was, that a royal ediet wa.s issued, whi<h Sully lost ny 
time in trnnainitling to the moat distant provinces, with a ibslinel 
Dotilieation to all ])artie8 eoneerned that the king was in earnest, and 
would exert the full rigour of the law fii jmnishnient of the oll'onders. 
Sully himself does not inform ns what were tlie provisions of the new 
law : but Father Mattliias has been more explieit, and from him we 
learn, that the marshals of Fran<!e were ereated judges of a eourt of 
ehivalry, for the hearing of all oaiis^ wheijdn the honour of a noble 
or gentleman was eonctwnod, and that such as resorted to duelling 
should be jmyished by death and eoidiseation of property, and that 
the seconds aiifl a.ssist:ints should lose their rauk, dignity, or olllees, 
and be bauished from the court of their sihrereigu.* 

But so strong a hold had tlie education and prejudice o? his age 
upon the mind of the king, that tliough his reason eondenmed, his 
sympthies approved the duel. Notwithstanding this threatened 
severity, the nund)i"‘ of d^els did not diminish, and the wise Sully 
had still to lament the prevalenee of an^'vil whieh rjeuaeed society 
with utter disorganisation. In the sneeeeiljng ftsignthe practice pre- 
vaSed, if possible, to a still greater exUsnt, until tbe Cardinal de 
Richelieu, better able Ur grapple witli it than Sully had been, maile 
some severe examples in tho very highest clatses. Lord llerlwrl, 
the English anihaasador at life court of Louig NIII., repealS • hi^ 
letters, an observation 'hatliad been previously made in the reign 
of Hj>ury IV., that it was rare to lin^ a Frenchman moving in good 
society who hud not killed his man in a duel. The Abbe Millet says 
of thi.s period, that the duel madness made the most lerrihlc ravages. 
Men'diad actually a frenzy fbr combating. Capribe Mid vanity, as 
well as the excitement of passion, imposed the necessity of lighting. 
Friands were o^li^cd to enter into the quarrels of their friends, or be 
tiiemsclves called out for Mieir refusal, and revenge became hereditary 
In many fa&iilid'sl It was reckouisd that*in twenty years eight thou- 


* Lt i^irt 3faUAitt«, toms U. Uvre tv. 
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Aand loiters of j^ardon had been issued to persons •<rho had kil|od 
others in ainj'le eombnt.• • 

Olher writers tyuifirnf this sta'tement. Amelot 5e Ilousaaye, in 
his Memoirs, says, upon this subject,'that duels were so eonDRion 
in the first years of the reiftn of Louis XIII., that the ordinary con¬ 
versation of pfersoiiR wlifn they met in the morning was, “ I)o you 
l oom who fouo/^i yesterday f" a^nd after dinner, " Do you igotS who 
ffouffhi this viomitiy T' The most infamous duellist al, that period 
ivss l)e Boutevillc. It wai not at all'‘nece88nry to quafrel w ith this 
assassin, to, be forced to fight a duel with him. ,Whrq, ho hear<i 4,1181 
any one was very brave, he would go (o him, and say, “ Veoplc'tell me 
that you are hrave; you and 1 mustjight together!'' Every niorning 
tlie moat notorious bravos and duellists used to assemble at liis house, 
to take a bri-akfast of bread and wine, and jiraelise fencing. M. do 
Va1en<;ay, who was aft.erwards'fdevated to the rank of a cardinal, stood 
very higli in the estimation of Jle jlouteville and his gang. Hardly 
a day passed but what he was engaged iu some duel or other, either 
as pritieipal or seeoiul; and he once elmlleuged lie Houteville him- 
Heif, his best friend, because He Jlouteville had fought a duel without 
inviting him to become his squond. l^'i* quarrM was only apjieasej 
on tlm promise of He Houteville that, in hLs nest erieoiyiter. ho would 
not fail to avail himself of his sgrvices. For that ])iirpose he went 
out the qjuiie day and picked a quarrel wdth the Marquis dcs Tories. 
M.deValen 9 ay,according to agreement,had the pleasure of .serving as 
his sooottd, and of running tlirough the body M. de tlnvoi.s, the seeond 
of the Marquis des Fortes, a man who liad nev„cr done him any injurv, 
and whom he afterwards acknowledged he haii never seen before. 

Cardinal lliAioliou dovotjli rnaeh attention to tiiis lameiitable st ah; 
of puhlic''nioral(if and seeres to hav ■■ eonenrred with his great prede¬ 
cessor iSiilly, that nothing but the most rigorous severity could pif? a 
stop to the evil. The suhjejt indeed was painfully forced uiwii him 
by hi.s enemies. The Slarquis de Themines, to whom Eiehelieu, then 
Bishrp'of Ln^n, had (given offence by sonic representations he had 
made to Mary of Medicis, dclermined,'“since he could not challenge 
an ecclesiastic, to challenge his brother. An opjiortimity was woon 
found. Themines, accosting the Marquis de Bicheliou, complained, 
in an insulting tone, that the Bishop of Luqon had lernken his faith. 
The marquis’resAhted both the mannov' aud matter of his spcecfi.knd 
readily accepted a challenge. They met iu the Kuc ‘d’Angouleme, 
niid Iho unfortunate Kiohelieu was stabbed to the hear}, and instafitly 
expired. From thatniement the bishop b^liame the steady foe of the 
practice of duelling. Reasoh and the impulse of broltcrly love alike* 

* EUm«n9 4$ di Pratictt voi. iU. p. 
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combined to make him deti-sl it, and 'rhea-his powrr ii» France was 
fiAtly established, lie set vlgorouBly /ihout repr<*ssiuj; jt. In his 
Te$tiimcnt Podt/iywe, he lua colleclicd his t^ionghts upon ilie subject, 
in the (ilmplor ontil.lcd “ I)os.jnoyenB d'arrAter res.I)iu'hIn spite 
of life Olivets that hrspnldished, Ihh meinUcrs Jlio nohilify persisted 
ill fi^'liling upon the most ttiviiil and absurd pretfiiees. At last 
Kiclelieu ina 'o a teirible exaniple. Thd iiif^ino.i^ lb- Honteville 
ehalleif|{s(l and fought tiij Mar((ui.f do lleuvror.; ifiid alt hough thjj 
duel itself Ssis net fatal t.i rfiither, its^eonse(nt« iiei'.s acre fatal to 
both. High a(» tlit^'were,llicheliou re.solvial that the law should 
reaeli .tbcni both, and they wore both tri "d, found guilty, and 
beheaded. Tims did soeiety get rid of one of tlie most hloodlbirst^' 
scoundrels that ever i)ollul<'d it. • • 

In l(i;)2 two iiohlemeii fought a duel iuwliieh they were holh 
killed. The ollieers of jusliee had lejliee of the breach of the law, 
and arrived at tin; scene of eondait bi'fore the fi iemls of tbe parties 
had time to remove the laidio-s. In eonfirmiiv with the eardiiial's 
severe code upon the subject, the 
hollies were ignoininiously stripjied 
and hanged upon ui gallows wilf! 
their heads ^lownwnrds, for *everal 
hours, .ritluii Sight of all the people.* 

This severity solH'red the frenzy ifh 
tjic nation for a tiiiu'; Imt it was 
soon forgotten. Alan's minds were 
too deeply inihned witli a false not ion 
of honour to In,' he.mght to a right 
way of thinking; by sueii e.\am))le.s, 
bowovitr striking, Hiebelieu was uii- 
aWe to persuade <iieiii to walk in the 
rigbl piitb, though be could punisli 
them for choosing tliew rong one. He 
had,with all bis acuteness,nflsealeiilated tbe duelling, jt wHs 

not death that a duell.sl feiH-ed ; it was shame, and the eonlempt of 
his jellow 8. As Addison remarked ,’joro than eighty years nflerw avds, 
*• Death was not suflieieut to deter men who made it their glory to 
despise it; hut if every one who fought a duel were to stand in the 
jtiU^y, it would (juiehly diuAiish the number of llWisc in'agiTiury men 
of honour, and put an end to so absurd a practice.” Jlielielicu never 
theught of tlt^s. ^ • 

Sully say8,Uiat in hi* time the Germansji'erc also mufli addieled 
to duelling. Theni were^hroe 4 >lttccs wliero it was legal to light; 

• Umurt dt IVttSct, »ol. liU. 
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Witzburg inFrfwcouia, and Uspac-h and HaHc in Swabia. Tbitb^r, 
of courae, vast nunibcrs repaired, and .murdered each other under 
aanetiSn of the law.. At 'an earlier period in Germany, it was hold 
bigldy disgraceful' to refuse to liplit. 'Any ono who Burrt-iider<;d to 
hia adversary for a sitnple wound thjt did not disablv him, was re¬ 
puted infamous, and eoul^ noilher o»it his beard, bear arms, mount 
on liorsebaclf, or, holU any ofllec /n the state. He hIio fell in,n duel 
tt as buried with gr^at pomp and sjdendour. 

i.In the year 1652, just after JjOuisXSV.had atlaiuedliis ihajority, 
a desperate.duel w as fought between the Dukes d6 .Beaufort and 
de Nemours, each attended by four gcntltnien. Athougli brdthers- 
ia law. they had long been enemies, and their constant dissensions 
had introdiieed much disorganisation anumg tlie troops which they 
severally commanded. Each had long sought an op[>ortunity for com¬ 
bat, which at last arose on a irfisunderstandiiig relative to tlu‘ places 
they were to occupy at the council-hoard. They fought w it h pistols, 
and, at the lirst di.scharge, the Duke de Nemours was shot through 
the body, aud almost, instantly expired. ITjioij this the Murijiiis de 
Villars, who seconded Nemours, challenged Hericourt, the second of 
the. Duke de Beaufort, a man.whoiu he. had never before seen; aud 
the challenge being accepted, they fought even mow desperately 
than their principals. Tliis combat, being with swords, lasted longer 
than the first, and was more exciting to the six remaining gentlemen 
who stayed to witness it. The result was fatal to Hericourt, who 
fell piorml to the heart by tbe sword of De Villars. Any thing more 
savage than this can hardly bo imagiued. Vudlnire says such duels 
were fnapieut, and the compiler of the ?)i('tHlUn<iire tl'Jiievdofcg 
infonus us IhatMic number til' secoods wa.s not fixed. As many as 
ten. or twfclve, or Wenty, were not uiifrequeut, and they often fought 
together after their jirincijftils w ere disatiled. Tlic highest maVi of 
friendship one. man could manifest towards another, was to choose 
limi for his seemd; and many geutlemeu were so desirous of serving 
in thia'.iapiujity, that lho 5 ' endeavoured to raise every slight misunder¬ 
standing into a quarrel, that they luight'have the pleasure of being 
engaged in it. The Count do Bvcsy-llabutin relates an instance of 
this in his Memoirs, He says, that os he was one evening coming 
out of the. theatre, a gentleman named Brue, whom he had not 
liefore known.'sto'pped him very polittfly, and, drawing him aside, 
asked him if it was true that the Count de Thianges h^tl called him 
(Bruc) a drunkardP Bussy replied thfit ho really d’d ».ot know, lor 
lie saw the count very weldoni. “ Oh. he ts yonr ijncle t” replied 
Bruc j “ and, as I cannot have ^atisfdctiou IVom him, because ho lives 
BO far off in the country, I apply, to you.” “ 1 ses what you are 
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at«” replied Uusoy, “ and, siuec you wiish to put the in my uncle's 
place, I ansv\ er. tlial uiioeyei*a««cii.cd fliat be called you a' drunkard, 
told a lie“.My brotber said so,” replied Bruc,-*‘ pnd he is a cliild." 

“ Horstb^up him, tlyn, fo.- Ins falsehood,” returned Dc*Buasy. “ I 
will not have my brother callisl a liar,” retm^^d lime, determined 
to quarrel wiJi ’um; •* so <lraw,*ni)d defeiul yoyrselfV' They both 
drewtlipir swords iu the public slri'ck^ but« ero sepantted by the spec- 
.tators. TheT,aKre(;d ho\vA’(>r, iii liqhf on a future occasibn, and with* 
all the rcffular forma of the duello. A fed* days afterw ards, a Kentb-- 
man, whom IV^usSJ- liad m-ver before seim, aed whouf he did not 
know e*ven by name, cnllctl upon him and asked if he might hav(' 
the ]>rivileoe of s<‘rving as his seeond. Ili* uddq(l, that he ii 4 ‘ithi><^ 
knew hi)n nor Bnie, e.\ce))t by rejinlalion, but having niad(> nji bis 
mind to be .second ofom’ of them, be bad decided ujam aecomjwny- 
ingl>e Hussy as flic braver man of the two. Do Bussy tliankcd him 
veiy sincerely for bis polilimcss, Imt bcggi'd lobe excused, as lie bad 
already engaged four sei’onds to aceoiniiaiiy him, and be was afraid 
that if lie took an}' more llie all'air w ould become a battle instead of 
niiiiel." , » • 

When such qnarrols us thine weri' looked iiiam is mere matters of 
course, the sKUe of society must have been indeed awful. Icmis XIV, 
very early saw the evil, and as earlvwdetcriyined to remedy it. It was 
not, however, till the year l(i79, when he iuslituted the "d/hanibre 
Arileiite.” fortlie trial of the .slow poisoners and jiretenders to sorcery, 
that he published any edict against duelling. In that year hi? famous 
edict w as jiroinnlgntiuh in which he reiterated and coullrnicd the < 
severe enaefinents of his predecessors yeiirv 1\'. and Ixmis XilL, 
and expressed his dotermiual ion never to par<|on ngy offender. By 
tljjs celebrated ordinance, a supremo eoiirf of honour was cslablished. 
composed of the marshals of France, '^liey were iioimd, on taking 
the office, to give to every one who liroiiglil a nell-fouiided complaint 
, before them, sueli reparation would satisfy tiio justice of jjie e'uqj. 
Should any gentleman sgaijjst whom complffint was made reliisc to 
obey the uiandato of the court of honour, he might be punislied by 
finelmd imprisonment; and when'ihat was not jiosgible, byr asoi 
of his absenting himself from the kingdom, bis estates might be 
cotifi^ated tilWiis return, ^ ^ 

Kvery man who sent a challenge, be the cause of oiB'enee what it 
might, was tieprived of all redress from the eonrt of homair—sus¬ 
pended three years from the dlereise of any office in the stale—was 
.further iinjirisoned for tw o^years, and s^lentied to pay a fine of half 
^ Ills yearly income. , 

'• He who aecejAed a challcngo wgs subject to the same puuishmeut. 
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Any BCTTant'op otter pemwi, who kttowingly became the bearer of a 
chiJleiige, was, if found guilty, sentenced to stand in the pillory and 
1)0 ptfolicly whippe,4 for the first ■offeneeand for tue second, sent 
for three ypars to'the galleys. ^ . 

Any jicrson who ortually fought was to be held guilty of murder, 
eron though death did not ensue, and was to bo punished accordingly. 
Persons in tbo lijgbeV ranlks of l^e were to be fiebeadcd, and those of 
)hc middle piass h^ged upon a gallows, and their bodiefi' refused 
Christian burial. • ' . 

At the seme time that Louis published this seycro f djej, be exacted 
a promise from bis principal nobility that they would never engage 
iu a duel upon any preteuee whatever. He never swerved from his 
resolution to pursno all dnellists.with the utmost rigour, ami intuiy 
were executed in various parts of the i*ouii(ry. A slight nhatement 
of the evil was the consenuenrt-, and in the eour.so of a few years one 
duel was not fought when? twelve had been fought previously. A 
medal was struck to commemorate the eireumBtiiiiee, by the e.\})reas 
eouimand of the king. So much had he this ohjeet at heart, that, in 
his will, h(? particularly rHeommauded to his suci-cssor the earc of his 
edict against duoliing. and warned hui\ against any ill-judged lenity 
to those who disobeyed it. 

A singular law formerly existed in Malta with regard to tluelling. 
Jly Ibis Igw it was permitted, but only uiton condit ion that the parlies 
should tight in one particular street. If they presumed to settle tlicir 
(piarrel elsewhere, they were held guilty of murder, and punished 
accordingly. What was also very singular, tliey were bound, under 
heavy penalties, to put up their swords when rcsiuesled to do so by 
a priest, a knight, or awoma'ii. It does not appear, however, that the 
ladies or'ilio knights exercised this mild and benetieeril privilege to 
any great extent; the fomlkr were too often tlicmselves the cause*of 
duels, and the latter sympathised too much in the wounded honour 
of the combatants to atlemitt to separate them. The priests alone 
wer(>*ilio gri'ut peaeenirkers. Urydone says, that a (woss was always 
painted on tbo wall opposite to the sjlot where a knight had been 
killed, and that in the •' street og-duels" he counted about twenty of 
tbem.* 

In Englaud the private duel was also practised te a scandalous 
extent towarus the cud of the sixtcentii and beginning of the seven, 
teenth centuries. The judicial combat now began toS)c more rare, 
but several instances of it are mentiovied in history. ,One wag insti¬ 
tuted ill the reign of £lizabclh, and another so iat^ .as fho time ot 
'diaries I. Sir Henry Spelnpin gives art-occoi^t of that w hich took 
* Urydont's Timr (« IfaUa, 177*. 
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pli^ in EkzBoeth'8 reign, which is ciiriom^ perhaps Jhe niorc lo when 
we consider that it wax pe^toctly legwl, and that similar i-omtiats 
remained so till the year IS19. A i,>roeefdlng.hBying heeii instftnted 
in thj Court of Conmum Vlcas fcr^llio n-covery or*(!ert«iij manorial 
rights in the county *>f Kcut, the defendant oftlsred to ]>rov(> hy single 
combat his rig,it to retain iiossfssion. The plaintitt accepted tlie 
chalkp^c, and the Onirt, having inj power to efay the prnceedings, 
agreed to’tlnj cliainj iotis who were to light in liej of Una principals.* 
Tlu! ([uchi t’dmmandcd the parties to aompromise} lint it beiisg 
represented tippler jnajiwty that they were juolitied hjtkw in the 
ciinrse they w'ore jmrsuingi she nllowed them lo )iro(!eed. On the 
day apjKliuti'd, the ju.vtiees of the Common I’leas, and all ilie eouiisi'I. 
engaged in the cause, appeared as uiuiares of tlieeombal, at a jilnce 
ill Tothi 11-fields, where tneli.sts liad lieen prepared. The ehnmpions 
were read}' for the cneouiiter, aiel th#plniuti(r and defimdant were 
])ublicly ealled to come forward ami acknowledge them. The defend¬ 
ant answcreil to Iiis name, ami rei-ognised his ehampion w ith tlm dm- 
formalities, but the jilaiutilf did not appear. tVitlnnit bis pi-e.^enei' 
and authority the eombat could not. l*kc)>liMte : and hisnhsenci’ being 
considered an abandonment otlii.s clainj, he was deelarcil to ho non- 
suited, and barred fo* ever from renewing liis suit before any oilier 
tribunal whatever. , 

The (juei'U !ip])(;ars lo havedisajiproved’personally of ihiimoite of 
settling a disputed claim, but her judges and legal advisers made no 
attempt to alter the barbarous law . The praetieoof jirivalellm'lling 
excited more iuiligucikj;i, from its being of eviTy-day ..cenirenee. 
In tho time of JaI'n'^ J. tlej English were .soinfeeted witii tiie Fremh 
madness, that Huron, when he was atUJImy •general‘lent the aid of 
his powerful eloquence to efiect a reformation of tliPevil, Infoniia- 
tidSsjfcre exhibited in the Star Cliamber®gainst tw.> persons, named 
Priest and W'right, for being engaged %s ]irinci)>a] and second, in a 
duel, on which oeea.sion he delivered a charge that wits so liiglil}^ 
approved of by the Lords of the (.hiuneil, that they ordered it .o he 
prinh-d and circulated over ftte country, ns a tiling “ very meet and 
worthy to be remembered and maifje known unto the world. ' Jlc 
began by considering the nature and grealness of the luisehief of 
duelling. “It.troubleth peace—it disfuniishclh war—it hriiigeih 
calainUy lypo. private men, jfisril ujmn the state, aifd cdnlempt upon 
the law. ToSbhing the cause of it,” he olxserved, “ that the first 
motSve of it, d^O Jt, is a falswaiid erroneous imagination limiotir 
and credit^ but then, tlhe seed of this mifudiief being such, it is 
nourished by vam disooursift and^ee^ dnd unripe conceits. Ifere- 
•unto may .lie added, ftiat men hare almost lost the true notion and 
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xiitdurBtandmg oS fortitude and valour. For fortitude distiuguubptli 
of the grounds of quarrel wfe-tlier they be just j and not only so, but 
whether they be worthy; and aelteth n b(dter price upon men’s lives 

than to Wstow them 'dly. ;lfay, 
it is weakness and disesteem of 
■ a man’s self to put a man’s life 
«|Kin such Hedger j>erforeidnces. 
A man’s life is no’ to he trilled, 
w illi; it is to be ottered up and 
saerifieed to lioiTburable serriees, 
publib merits, good eause-s, and 
noble adventures. It is in ex¬ 
pense of blood as it is in expense 
of money. It is no liberality to 
make a profusion of money upon 
every vain occasion, neither is 
it fortitude to make efl’usion of 
blood, exeejit the cause of it he 
north.”* 

The most remarkable event connected with duelling in this reign 
wa.s that between Lord Sanquir, a Seoteh nobUman, a>id one Turner, 
a fcneing-mastcr. In a trial of'skill hetu eeu them, his lordship’s 
eye was • accidentally thrust out by the point'of Turner’s sword. 
Turner expressed great regret at the ciremnsi ance, and Lord Sanquir 
boro his' loss with as much phiJosoidiy as he was master of, and for¬ 
gave his antagonist. Three years afterward ’, Isird Sanquir was at 
I’aris, where he was a constant, visitor at- the court of Henry IV. 
One day, in the course of conversation, the afl'ablc monarch inquired 
how he had lost his eye. \Sanquir, who prided himself on being the 
most expert swordsman oHihe age, blushed as he replied that it w as 
inflicted by the sword of a .‘‘enciug-mastcr. Henry, forgetting his 
"ssuiued (diaraeterof an anli-duellist, eio’clessly.andas a mere matter 
of eoftVsi’, inquired whdiher the mau lived P Nothing more was said ; 
but the query sank deep into the proud licart of the Scotch baron, 
who returned shortly afterwards to England, burning for revOige. 
Ills first intent was to challenge the fencing-roaster to single combat; 
out on further consideration, he deemed it ineonsistent wit^ hi» 
dignity to meet him as an equal in fair and ojion fight. He therefore 
hired two bravos, who set upon the fencing-master, »nd murdcriul 
him in his own house at Whilcfriars." Tlie assassins were taken %iid 
executed, and a reward bf one thousand pounds offerejd for.4he appre¬ 
hension of their employer. Iswd Sanquif concealed himself for sevo- 
• S« Li/i tnJ OianKltr n/ Lent Bmn, bj Thonua Martia, Bwrifter-at-Lsw. 
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ral days, and then surrendered to take hii^trial, in the hepc (happily 
falSc) that Justice would l>eHe^u•r namt^ and be lenient to a n'.urderer 
because he was ‘a nobleman,* who 'on a false point of honotV had 
thoughkiit to take revenf'e into his own hands, tte iiiost powerful 
interSessiftiis were employed in L's'favour, but^.nmes, to liis credit, 
was doaf to them all. Bacon," in hia cliaraeter of attorney-general, 
prosecuted the prisoner to conviction; and lie died the felon’s death 
on the 1:9th of June, 1012, ju a gibbSt en-cted in froiitof the gate of, 
’Westminateivilall. • ^ ^ 

With re;.;ai'^o the iiublio duel, or trial by battle, demanded undiT 
the sanction'oT the law, t^ terminate a quaere' nbich the ordinary 
course of justice could with diflieulty decide. Bacon was equally^ 
opposed to it, and thought that in no ease should if be granted.* Ho 
suggested that there should be deelan'd a constant and settled reso- 
lution in the state to abolish it altogetln-r; that caro shouhl be taken 
that the evil be no more cockered, nor the buniour of it. fed. but that 
all persons found guilty should be rigorously punished by the Star 
Chamber, and those of eminent, (jnality banished from the court. 

In the Biieeceding reign, when Jlonali^ JVl aekay, the first Jiord 
Jleay, ueeused Dnvid-Ilamsay of treason, in being eoiieerned with the 
Marquis of Iljiinillon in a design upon flie eron n of Seollaml, he wii« 
chaliengs'd by flie lattemto makegood his assiirtion by single combat.* 
It had been .'it first klie intenfion of Ibe g(.a'crnment to try the ensn 
by the common law, but llamsay thought he would starnfa better 
chanee of eseape by recurring to tl.i' old and almost cxiiloded^uslom, 
but which was st’il tl.e right of every man ill appeals • f treason. 
Isird Reny readily aiyiepled the eballenge, and both wei ,• confined in 
the Tower until they found secuiily tlmt they wou]d apjicar on a 
certain day appointed by the court, to detioaniifr thi^quesliwn. The 
mawagemeiit of ilie eff’air was il^legaled^o the Marisehal Court of 
WestTninstcr. and the Karl of Lindsay was created 1 airil Constable of 
England for the purjiose. Shortly before the dlly appointed, Ramsay 
confessed in substance all tbatflaird Jleay had Ijj.l to his eliiirgt' uporf 
which Charb'S I. put a stop t, the proceedings. 

Bjit in England, about this jioriod, sterner disputes nroBC among 
men than those mere individual matters which generate duels. Tlio 
.men of the Commonweahh encouraged no practice of the kind, and 
the SIWidued aristocracy earricsj their liabits and pi ejwdiees elsewhere, 
and fought tljeir duels at foreign courts. Cromwell’s parliament, 
however—although the evil aj^ that lime was not so crying—puh- 
lislied an order*ip*1051 fiAr the prevention of ^uels, and tlnfpunish- 
Jhont of alf%onrerncd in thign. Qliarles JI., on his restoration, also 
• S« Mtiory of iht lioHtt aiuTCtas r^f Macka^, 
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iBsuod a in'oclnmatioa ujk)» tlio subjocf. In Jiis reign an infamj^ns 
duel n as fought—infamous ift>t only frqm its own eireumstances, bu' 
froni^iho lenity that* was’alicwn to the principal oflendora. 

The wort Ideas duke of Bui kingliam', having debauched ^tl#e CkJun- 
tesa of SlircH almry ,•« la ehlllloiiged ly her hushaud to mortal combat 
in dunuary IGtld. (diaries II. endeavoured to prcveait the duel, not 
from any regard to^nddie mora'ily, hut from fear for the ]i(a fif his 
favourite. Jle gn^e (,‘Oiuraauds to the Dake of Alheniarle to confine. 
Jl iekinglinm to his Jiousi, or take soVne other measures to preicnt 
him from lighting. Alheinarlo neglected the OBder,*hii'l>ing that the 
king liimsr lf niigiit ])reveid, llio combat ’ly some surer mcank. The 
meetpig took place at liani bHins; the injured Shrewsbury being 
attended by Sir .John Talbot,bis rchilive.and Lord Bernard Iloward, 
son of tile ICarl of Arundel. Buekinglinm was aeconipauied by two 
of his deiiendaids, Captain HfUines ami Sir dohn .lenkiiiB. Aeeordiug 
to the liarharons enstoiu of (he age. not only the ]irineipal.s, Imt the 
seconds engaged each other. Jenkins was pierced to the heart, and 
left dead u[ion the field, and ,Sir Jdlin Talbot severely e oiinded in 
both arms, litiekinghai.. hiiin .‘If escaping with slight wounds, ran 
his unfortunate antagonist through ihe body, and then left the field 
with (In' wretched wonum. the ean.se of all the ndsehii f, who, in Ihe 
rlre.ss of a page, awaited the i.'^sjfe of the eoldlict in a iieighhouring 
wood, liijiling her jinramour's horse to avoid suSinelon. 0-re.at iidlu- 
cnee was exerted to save the guilty parties from punishment, and 
the lua.sier, as lm.se as the favourite, made little ditlleulty in granting 
a free pardon to all l•olll'('I•lled. Inn royal jir alaiiiatiou issued shortly 
nflerw ards,C'harle.s 11. formally jnirdoned the murderers, but declared 
his intention Utver lo L’xlend in fidure any mercy to such olTendcrs. 
It xvonld be hard, after this, lo say who win" tlie most infamous, tho 
king, the favourite, or the'. ourtesaii. i 

In tho reign of (Iiiecn Anne, repeated comiilaints were made of 
.(he preyah'nec of duelling. .Addison, fjw ift, SU'clc, and other writers 
emph yed their powerfal pons in reprohaliou of it. Steele especially, 
in the Titdcr and (tuordian, exposed its imjiietyaud absurdity^, and 
endeavoured hotli by argument .■uid by ridicule to bring his eouatry- 
mi'n to a rigid way of thinking.* TTis comedy of The Conscious 
Xiieers contains aty, admirable e.xposure of the ahiWo of the word 
/ii'iioiir, whieli led men into an error so lamentable. Swift, writing 
upon Ihe suhjeel, remarked that be could see no harm in rogues and 
fools shooting each other. Addison and Steele took higher ground t 
and the latter, in the Guardian, summed up nearlyiaU that could b" 

• See Sim-Mor, Kpi. S4, *h wA i xid Ttllsr, Six. SO, 3), 33, imd 33; and 
Osarjiaitf tv'u. 30 , * 
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*aid upon the sulyect in the followingimpros^ivo uyrils V-‘‘A Cliris- 
tian and a gi>ntlenian aro n;a3o incouaiiiti'iit appellations ol' rlu> sanio 
person. Yon aro not <.« ospocl ctc'rnal lifiv. if you do not iorg^'o in- 
juries, and^your mortal lif - is ri’iideri’d uneomfortdhio i#you are not 
ready tc ?ommit a mfirdor in reseottiient of an ^ti". int; for good sense, 
as well as ridige-n. is so utterly lianisbed the world, that men glory 
in tfcsjj Very pasr.ioiis.'nnd ))iirBue l^ilb's wilh tile ii^mostvougeanee, 
so little ilotJieylinoe' tliuUl.o Ogive is tlieniosl aidnousjiiteli liunmi* 
nature e4n''?ii‘five at. A eowiAd lias ol’li# I'onglit.a eonardha.*'olfpn 
coiKjuered ; ejwnrd never forgave.” Sl-vle aI.-o,^mlilislied a 
panipWct, in whieli lie gav# a detailed aeeonnt. of the ediet of Louis 
XIV., and the measures taken hy thal monareh to eme his suhjeetj 
of their murderous folly. * 

Oil the Sth I'f May, 1711, Sir C'hoimely Deering, M l*, lor the 
eouiity of Kent, was slain in a ilnol hf Mr. Itiehard'riiornliill, alson 
inenilier of tlie rfoiise of Oiinuiioiis. Three days afterwards Sir I’eter 
King bronghl the sulijee.l; under the notiee of Iho legislature; and 
after dwelling at eon.siderahle length on the alarming inereaseof the 
praotiee', obtained leave to bring i^ a hiU for the prevenlioii and 
puuislinieiit of diielliiii'. ]( jivas reai^a first time that day. and oi- 
len d for a sniond riwdiiig in the ensuiug ■neek. 

About the same (iille, the iilleiitj^'n of the Fpper House of J’arlia- 
ineiil n a,s akso drawfl to the .siihjiad in the inost painful mani^er. Two 
of its most noted members would have fought had it not bei-ii that 
<iuoen .4nne reeeiveJ notiee of their intention, and exaetedw pledge 
that they would desist j while a few raonlh.s aflerwavd.s i wo other of^ 
its uiomhers lost Ui“ir live# in one of the moat remarkalilu duels n|s>u 
record. The fir, t alTair, which liapi>ily* terminated Aithonl a meet¬ 
ing, was hetwei'ntbeDi'keof Marilioron;jiiau!\ theTairl .I’lEvIel; the 
laacjaiid fatal encounter was helweeu tlie Duke d' ITumilton and 
Lord Mohun, 

The first arose out of a d^-bale in the Lords ujion Ihe <-ondie t of 
the Duke of Ormond in.■efii.sing to hazard a j 4 nieralengagen*»f wilTi 
the enemy, in wdiieh Earl l^w b i reniarkisf tJiat nobody could doubt 
the gourage of the Duke of Omi(%id. " He was jj'd like a c rtain 
general, who led lroo])S to the slaughter, to cau.se great numbers of 
’ officers to be ktiocked on the head in a hatlie, i.>v amiiiisl .stone walks, 
in or'fer to fill his poekets lij^tlispoaiiigof Ilieir confiiii.s^ions." .livery 
oue felt tliat tfie remark was aimed at thi' Duke of .Marlborougli, hut 
lie femaiued s'Jenf, tliough evWeiitly suffering iii mind, .^oon after 
/ho Ilous^lirojiJ up, tile Eaid I'awlet received a visit from I/Ord 
Mohun, wilio told hit^ thatfhe Duke Marlborougli was auxkma fo 
Teotne to an cxplauation with him r^dative to some expressions he had 
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nifide use v»f in that day's debate, and therefore prayed him to " go 
and take a little'air in the country.” 'Earl Pawlet did not affect to 
niisipidersland the hiut^ V***’ asked, him in plain terms whether he 
brought a challen^‘ ffom the duke. Jjord Mohun said his .message 
needed no exjilanation, and that he (Lord Molnm) would secodipany 
the Duke of Marlbbfeugli. He thef. took his leave, and Earl Pawlet 
returned home and,told"his lady tfiathewas ,;oLng o'nt to fights duel 
uitli the Diikd of Marlhoronf.i. His lady, alarmed fowhfr lord's 
safety, gitvt iiotie*. of his iiitoulion ,to tllie Earl of rVirfniouth, who' 
iliitnediately, in the (jueen s name, sent to the Duka^pf Marlborough, 
and eommflndedhim not to stir abroad. He also caused Earl Pawlet'a 
house to l>e guarded by two sentinels; and having taken these pre- 
‘eautvins, informed the (pieen of the whole affair. Her Majesty sent 
at oiiee for the duke, expressed lior abhorrence of the custom of 
duelling, and rtspured his W(jj-d of honour that he would proceed iii> 
further. The duke pledged his word aeconlingly, and (lie nfliiir 
terminat(-d. 

Tlie iamentahle duel between the Puke of Hamilton and Is>rd 
Mohiin took phiee- in November 1712, and sprang from the following 
circumstances. A lawsuit had Keen pending for eleven years between 
these two nohlemcn, and they Iisikcdfipmi each other in consequence 
M itli a eertaiii degree of coldness. They mcj,,{'igethei‘ on the 13th of 
November in tlie ^•llumlv'rs of'^Mr. Orlebar, a,master in tMiaiieery, 
when, itrthe eour.se of eoiiversatiii.ii, the Puke of Harailtonrefleeled 
ui«m the eomhiel of one of the witnes.sca in the eau.se, saying that he 
was a person wlio had neilher timlh nor jii.stiee in him. ls)rd .Mohun, 
soiiiewliiit nettled at this remark applied Id a wdness favourable to 
liis.side. madeapsw erliastily„t,h8t Mr.AVhheworili.lhe person alluded 
to, liad i^uite arf pinch trutli and justice in him as the Pukoof Hamil- 
loii. The Puke made iioljeply. am' no one jiresent uiagiiied that he 
took offence at wli.at was said ; and when he went out of the room 
he made a low’and eeiirleog.s salute to the Isird Mohuii. In llio 
evening. General Macartney called twite upon the diikewitha ehal- 
leuge‘‘Vroin Is>rd .Mohlin, and failing jn seeing him, sought him a 
tliird time at a tavern, where he I'omul liim, and delivered^ liis 
message. The duke accepted the ehallcnge, and tho day after the 
morrow, which wa.s Sunday, the Ifith of November, at seven in the 
morning, wa.s npp<ri»ted for the meefiiiy. • 

At that htnir they assembled in itydc Park, the ijuko'bting at¬ 
tended by his relative Colonel Hiiiibltoii, and the Lord Mohun.by 
(reneral .MiiiMrliiev. They jumped over ditch i»(o“ a jil.wte called 
the Nursery, ami prepar'd (or the emtilial. Tho Puke of finmilton,* 
turning to General Mucartneyv said, “A'lr. yuii ore the eause qf thit « 
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lei the event he u'hut it liord ISfolimi wip^U that.Uui 

»ec*onds should eilgajjo, but. duke irftisted that ^'Miteaetue*,' should 
hfive a share in\he! danre." All h*oi;igro}idj\ tiu'.two principaln l«w.k 
up theVr pysitioua* aiul fought witji swords so desperately, that after 
a short %inie they Volh fell ^lowu i»ioftally#wouaded. The Lord 
ATohun expired upon the spot, auil the Dtikp of Iljuuilb •» in the arms 
of Jiifi^ervauts as tliey u <*rc* earr} him to hi? e«»ffceh. 

This •utjlj.appy termiiu«ti(>n eiMised lh»'' gir-at^'St cxiiiteintud, u«t? 
only in rfio Tn’etropolis, hut allto tT the oo^iutiy, 3 he Tories, griev'd 
at the lops pftl# of IT iiiiiltfai, chnrge<l the fatal etlhtihat oj» the 

Whig partly, wltose leaderAlhe Ihikeof Marlborough, ha<l soreeeuily 
set the example of politit'al duels, They ealloil l..\*rd .M«dny^ tlj« 
bully of the Whig faeti»>n (he luul alrently kr.'’*d Airee mm in duels, 
and been twiee tried tor murder), and asserted opmly that th<‘ ipiarrel 
wasc<>ncoeted bet\ve<‘U him ami < iene‘rM Maeariney to rol> the eouiil ry 
of the servi<;es of ihe Duke <>r Hamilton by nmnleriug him. Xi was 
also a.s.serUMl that the wound of which the duko died was »K»t iidlieied 
Tjord MoliUii. hut by MaeartJu*y ; and every meaiiH was to 

propagate this Ix'lief. t^Jlon*-l Hacuiltonf again.''! wli«»m and Ma¬ 
cartney the eoroner's jury liaj n'turne^l a v’erdiet of \vill\il murd» r, 
aurroijderod a few days tvtterwnrds, and was exainineil iu ibre a ju-lvy 
council kitting at tho of lvort(,l)artmo\jlli. Me tluui d*-posed, 

that seeing Lord M-.-nun fall, and the <hike uj>oii him. lie rim to t!.e 
duke’s a.sNistan<*e ; and that lie Trnght with the more ejua* In iji him, 
he /lung down both tlu'ir swonls, aiel as he \va.s raising the «^ike up, 
sttw A/tieartufj/ if jiU'./i at hio). ITpori this «Iej)o.-»i!i«*u 

royal proelamsitio^e*was iymudiat<*J> iKsiu-d, otferiug it reward of 
ritK')/. for the rpjiri hv usion of Maeartm*^ ti.* which •The J)uelies.s of 
llamiitort aflen*'ardH added a rew ard of 34KJ/. *■ * 

•if Ij^ion the furthcr^'xaiuiiiatiiiTi of (.V>l(tftiel }Taniilt<m, it was found 
that reliaiu-e «*ould not bo }daeeil fui alkliis sfatemenllK, ami tlmt. he 
contradicted iidnsclf in scwrul imporiaut purticulans. Hi- ^vas .ir^ 
raigni d at the Ohl Hailey for the iiuirderof I««ru Mohun, the' lioh} 
political circles of Ltuidori h«^ng in a fever of exi-itcnumt Ibr t}»* le- 
suU.« AH tU<* Tory party praycti fi.f Iris a. «juiUal. ami a 'i-xy »*e»h 
surroinideil the doors and all the urenucH leading to tiu* (‘-nrl of 
justice for nianu liours before the trial l>egan. ^'iio examinat ioa <»f 
witns*!ts<'s histcd seven hottti* The criminal si il persisted in ac¬ 
cusing Genera'’ Macartney of the murder of the I hike of 31 auiilton, 
hntan other resjieets, .«iiy tlio CiewspaperH oi‘ tlie day. pp<*^iaricated 
foully. I^e wofi found ft^uilty of man.slaughtcr. '! hi.s favourahU 
Verdict was rt*eived witli «miveis<iil lyijllause, '* not only from thtj 
'%ourt and, lUt tlt|; (^utlemeu preaout, but tUo common people 
vot. II. 35 
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allowed a nflKhtx salisfuclion, wliicli they teatified by loud and re¬ 
peated huzens.”* '• , 

A#lhc popular dfjliriiilu eubsided, and liien beganA« reuBon coolly 
upon liie g^jijcct.llhey disbelieved Jho asRertiouB of Colone^Hauiijiton, 
tbit Mai^artney bad*s^(ibbed the duh^ althouglf it was universally 
admitted that Ife had lieeg much too busy and jiresuming. Hamillon 
was shunned byydl Pis former (jimpanions, and bj« life rpndjjped so 
2rl<some to liim. IIih', lie soldoutof the Giwrds, and retired ft) private 
ini', in which he died lu'arhbroken fo8r years afterwaJds. ' 

(•I'lierahMiienrtney siurendired about the <ninth Hpe, and .was 
tried fur rnuriler in the (lonrl of King’s Bench. He was, hivwever, 
found^guilty of manslunghter only. 

At the opening of the session of I’arliamcnt of 1713, the queen 
made pointed allusion in tier speech to the frequency of duelling, and 
recommended to the legiKlatu5i' to devise some speedy and efl’ectual 
remedy for it. A bill to that ell'ect wa.s brought fonvard, but. thrown 
out on till- seeond reading, to the very great regret of all the sensible 
|)orlioii of the eommunily. 

A famou.s line! wna fo"glit ie 1705 between lord Byron and Mr. 
Chawortl). 'I’lie disjuite iiro.se at a club-dinner", and was relative to 
vvliieb of Ibe two had the largest fpiantity of game on his estates. 
Infuriated by w ine and passion, {bey retired idstantly into an adjoin¬ 
ing room,., and foiiglit wilfi swords ucro.ss n tabltr. by the feiddo glim¬ 
mer of a tallow-eamlle. Mr. (.'luiwortb, who was the more expert 
swordsi„an of the two, received a mortal wound, and shortly afler- 
warda expiri'd. Lord Byron wins biDiight to trial for the murder before 
the House of Lords; and it appearing elenrly t.'ay the duel was not 
liremeililaled. l.ut fouglii athmee. and in the heat of pasaion, he was 
iouml gu.lty of inanslaughferonly, and ordered to be disehniged upon 
payment of bis feea. 'J'hir'.was a ve'rv bad i'xa‘ai])le for the eouitViy, 
and duelling o" course fell iji' .- no disn pute after aueh a verdict. 

Ill France more severity was exercised. In the year 1769, the 
parli.'w lent of (irenol.i' ■ took cognisanee of the delinquency of the 
Sieiir l.'uehelas, one of its members, Wiio challenged and killed ui • 
duel a eajitain of the J’lemish lygion. The servant of Duehela"' offl- 
eiati’d a.s .second, anil was amugned with his master for the murder 
of the eapiain. They were both found guilty. Huel elas was broken 
alive on the wheel, and the servant fimdemned to the palloys for 
life. '• 

A barbarous and ileroely-conlesir 1 duel was fopght in November 
1778, betw een two forvign adventurers, at’’Bath, named jpoimt Bice 
and the VicomloduBarri. Borne ilispuk arose relative to a gambling 
• DfCottiber iSth, ITlS. 
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Iriyisartiou, in the course of jt li. h Bu Bum cont^dic^d an ascer- 
tioii of the other, by snyiiit;,," 'I'hat ia*iio( true!" Count Bice ira- 
liiediately askedViin if he kio w (he veryitwvet’cnl’Ic meaitlhg of 
the isora’jhehnd eirgiloyed. Mhi Jhirri said ho tvaejiih/iiUv well 
aware of their ■moaning and t]nit i^iee niiigiik interpret 'heia just 
as ho pleased. A. (halhaigi- was iinmediatply given Uud aceepted. 
Secoit*, were sent for,* who, arriviniiwith hutlilSIe (h'hij', the whole 
.party, though it was mtt long after inidnighl, pyoeecl-.’si U> a i>lnee 
railed Clavert’n Down, wlierif they reiuaiued with a surgeon until 
dayliglil. 'f'ojj^iiea prepared lor the eiu'ounler, enrii lising anin d 
witli Iw’o pisiols and a 8wo«l. Tin' ground having been marked imt 
by the see.nida, Du Barri lived tirst, and wounded iiis opponept iii< 
the thigh. Conut Kiee tlieu levelled his pistol, and shot I'u llarri 
mortuliy in tlie hreiiBl. So angry were the eoridinhmlH, Ihiit they re- 
fu.sed to (htslsl ; liotll stepped hai’k a lefr pares, and then rushing for- 
wnrd, diseliasged their seeund pistols at eaehether. Keither sliot look 
elfeel. and Imtii llirewiiig away their pi.st(ils, jwopared (o linisli the 
.sanguinary struggle by the sn ord. They look their ]ilnees, and were 
advaneing'lowiinis eaeholher, wheuhlie Vieomie du Darri suddenly 
.slaggeri'd, grt'W jiale. and, faUiiig r'ti ^le ground, exeiainusi, “ ,/e 
nms Ji'iiHim/Ciiiti rie.’* Jlistippoiieiil had hut jusi lime lo aiisw.T 
Ihal he granted it, wh.^i llie nnrorliuiule Du llarri turned npeu Ihe 
grass, and exjiired with a hiuivy groan. Tfn' survivor of this -.nag.' 
eonlliet was titeii removed to his lodgings, where lie lay for some 
wee ks ina dnugeripus’slale. The l■oreuer's jury, ill Ihe nieifliwliile, 
sal uj'on llie is-piiy of Du, llarri, and disgraeed themsi lvi's liy return- 
iiig a -erdiet of m.'msU'iglik'r only. t'..uutKice, npoi^i liis reeoverv, 
was imlieted for tiup murder, nolw illislatiiliiijS this vtT.Imt. On his 
ti’iai he entered into a long del^nee ptf his eunduet, jdeaJiiug tin' 
fairnegs of the duel, add its impnuin'dUnl *1 nature; ainl, at the same 
lime, exjiressi'ig his deep regret. iSr.llie, ijnforluflule dnilli ,,f 
Dii llarri, with whom for m|^ny years he Iiad been hound jn lies^ 
of tlie strietnat friendship. These eon«iiler*ions n|ipear Id imve 
weighed with the jurv, niid*lliis lieree duellist was agnij, (:,uni| 
guilt e of niansloughte.- only, nnd (neaped with a merely n.uniunl 
punisliment, 

' A duel, less fcmarkahlefrj^ itseireurnslancef. jjiit more s-' from 
the rank tlie parties, took ^ee in 17Hlt. The e.jnih/ilauts on this 
ooeasion were (\io Duke of York tmd Colonel Istnox.the nephew and 
heirif Ihe Diikg <4' Hiehmond.''nie eauso of ofTenee wa* givigi by the 
yoke of YVirk^^ho had said in prefieiico of'several officers of the 
Guards, that words h|d he^i used to Colonel Ijonox at Dattbigny's, 
which tt'j geutlaman ought to hav^ submitted. Colonel Lenox went 
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up to the tlTihc csi parade,‘and asked him publicly whether he Jmd 
made «u(h an assertion. Tlfe Duke o£ York, without answering his 
((uesRoii, coldly ordcred'him to his post, Whei/parade was over, 
lie took an Opportunity of saying^wblitsly in thforderly-jfo^ofli before 
Colonel Lenox, that he dteired no protection from' his rank as a 
prince, and hiS station ag commanding-officer^ adding that, when he 
was off duty, wAe a plain l^own eont like a private j^en^ltman, 
•and was rc*dy as juoh to give satisftictisn. Colonel Lenox desired. 
n#lliing bettor than satisiKction ; tiiJb is to say, to run the chaneo 
of sboolinii* the duke through the body, or being h^^seff shot. • He 
accordingly eliallenged his Koyal HighneSs, and they met on Wimhle- 
«don ^oinmou. Colonel Lenox fired first, and the ball whizzed past 
the head of his opponent, so near to it as to graze his projecting curl. 
The duke refused to return the fire, and the seconds interfering, the 
affair teniiiimted. *' 

Colonel Lenox was very shortly afterwards engngfd in another 
duel arising out of this. A Mr. Swift wrote a pamphlet in reference 
(o the disimte between him and the Duke of York, at some e.xpri-s- 
sions in which he took so much oflence, as to imagine tliat nothing 
but a shot at tln^ writiT eoyld atom!, for them. They met on the 
Uxbridge Uoad, hut no damage was done to cither ppfty. 

The Irish w(<re for a long Irtne renowneSf for their love of duel¬ 
ling. The slightest ofl'ence which it is possible' to imagine that one 
man could offer to another was sullteie.nt to jtrovoke a challenge. 
Sir Jomdi Barrington relates, in his Memoirs, that, previous to the 
Union, during the time of a disputed election in Dublin, it was no 
unusual thing for tliroe-and-twenty duels to Ite* fought in a day. 
Even in times- of les8".’xci!ement they were so common as to be 
deemed fiuwortfjy of note' by the .eegular chroniclers of events, ex- 
eepl in eases wln.Tc one ort.iotli of tiie combatdnts svere killed. 

In Iboae f.ays, ii^ Ireliy-i, it was not only tbe man of the mili¬ 
tary, but of every profes.sion, who had^b) work his way to eminence 
with • \e sword or tin* pistol. Each yiolitical party had its regular 
e( rps of bullies, or fire-eaters, as they' were called, who qualified 
themselves for being the pests (»f society by spending all their t-pare 
time in firing at targets. They boasted that they could hit an op¬ 
ponent in any part- of his Iwdy they pleased, and made up their minds * 
before the (Uu-ounter began whether* they should kill him, disable, 
or disfigure him for life—^lay him on a bed of sufleriiig for a twelve¬ 
month, ^r merely graze a limb. ' » . , • 

The evil had rcactied an alarming hhight, wfiteu, ifi the yeaj; 
1808, nn opportunity was dil^d 'to King Qeotpfi ^II. of shewing 
in a striking manner his detestation of the praoti''^, and of setting 
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an example to the Irish that sut h murdcw were not to Ih* committed 
with impunity. A dispute arose, in ^he month of June, 1807, be¬ 
tween Major Oa^^ipboH and Captain Boyd. ofi»c<^rR of the rejji- 
meut^ statipned in Ireland, about tht^ proper manner iJio 

woni of ^mmand on parade. Hot words emi^icd on tbi-a slight oc¬ 
casion, and th(f result was a ch^lenge from ynm}>hell to Boyd. They 
rctirodjintothe mcHa-rooni shortly afterwards, nn^eayli utalioncd him¬ 
self at a cJbrppr the distanae obliquity bein^ but sevru j^ccf. Here,* 
without friend^ or secondH b^ng presewt, they /ired at eneli oth^r, 
andX^aptain Bo^ fc.Jlmortally wounded between the fouath and fifth 
ribs. A surijeon, wlio camp in sliorlly, found him sillinvf in a chair, 
vomiting anil sufl’eriug preat agony. He. was led into another j'oom* 
Major Campbell following, in gnuit cliKtreHsaml pe?lnrbalion of mind. 
Boyd survived l>ul eighteen lunirs, anil just before his cleath, said, in 
rc]>ly to a question from his opponeflSit, that the duel was not fair, 
and added, You ImiTied me, Cain]»l>ell—you're a bud imin.''— 
“(Jood God!” replied Campbell, "will you mention before tlieae 
gentlemen, whs not everytlting fairP .Did you not suv thiit you 
were ready P” Boyd answered fninti;5, “01», no! you know ! wanted > 
you to wait and have- friends,” On lu’ing again asked whether all 
was fair, the dying men faintly inunuiired, “ Yesbut in a minute 
after. he*said, “ You’r^ a bad man^" Campbell was now in great 
agitation, and wringlug his hands eonvulsiVely, he e.velnim^'d, “ Oh, 
Boyd ! you arc the happiest imm of the two! Do you forgi\e me?” 
Boyd replied. “ I forgive you—1 feel for you, as 1 know yi^i do for 
me.” lie sliortly afterwards expired, and Major t-umpbell made , 
his e? ‘Hjic from IrLand, a’id lived for some months wifli liis family 
under an assumed name, in the neighlio\Mio-»! of CliVT ea. He was, 
how ever,"apprehended, and bntu^ht to t»ial a1 ArAagh, iit .\ugUHt, 
He Saul. \y1uI. in prison, tliat, iffTound guilty of murder, lie 
should sutfer as lU e'^amjilo to duehvtjj in Ireland but he endea¬ 
voured to buoy himseifup with the hope that llie jury would only oon^ 
viid him of maiislaughUT. iT w'tis proved in («n<len(*e upon tf. trial, 
tlmt the duel was not fougldAmrnediateiy after tliootnaiee wa? :{iven, 
but liiat Major Campl^ell went h<«n^q and drank ten with fkii- iiimily 
b(‘fore he sought Boyd for the fatal eneountcT. The jury returned a 
' verdict of w'iU'ul murder again.-t liim, but recommended him te mercy 
on tlA grjimd that tlu* duel lAll been a fair o..f‘. ife wifci euudeiuned 
to die ou the Monday follow ing. but w as aft erward.s respited for a few 
day1( longer. ^n,^hc nieautimJ flio greatest exertions wer^^made m 
(jis behalf., Tli^unfortutfato wife wont npoft her knees before the 
IVirice of Waft;?,, to move Ifim i<f usejifs iLtluenee with the king in 
favour ofJier ui^a})py husband. ^ Everything a fond wife and u 
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couragoons*>roiQaa could (}o she tried, to gain the royal clemency j 
but George III. wag inflexible, in cons&iuenceof the repre»ontnti&na 
of th|) Irish viceroy that an example ''fus noccBsujr'. The law was 
therefore aJBowcd to take its course, and the victim of a false spirit 
of honour died the d(^th of a felon. ' ' ‘ 

The most Inveterate duelligtsof tto present day are the studenls 
in the Universities of Germany. They fight on the most frawlVms 
pretences, and settle with sworfis and pistols the schoolboj disputes 
w^ich in ottier countries arranged by the more halmleRi medium' 
of the fisticuffs. It was at one time the eustonj. ailing these savage 
youths to prefer the sword-eoiuliat, for fjie facility it gave them of 
.cutting off the noses of their opponeuls. To disfigure them in tiiis 
manner was an ol)Je''tofauil)ition,uniltlu' Gcniinn duellists reckoned 
the number of lliese disgusting Iropliii s wliidi tliey liad borne away, 
with as iiiueU satisfaetiou as*'i successful general the ]iro\inees ho 
had reduced or the cities he had taken. . 

lint it would be wearLsome to eiitiT iuU. the minule detail of all 
the ducks of modern times. If an examination were made into the 
general causes which jiroduced/heni.itwoulit be (bund that iu eecry 
ease they had been either of the most trivial or (he most niiuorthy 
nature. Parliamentary duets were at one tigie very,eoiiiuKm, and 
amongst the names of those w ho June.soihalaf^reutri'pulutio/i by coii- 
fonuing to the ]jracti(!e, iiiay be mentioned thoso'of Warren Hast ings. 
Sir Philip Francis. Wilkes, Pitt., Fo.v, Grattan, Cuirau, Tierney, and 
Claiming. Ho ditlieult is it even for (he sujiei'ior mind to free itself 
from the trummds with which foolish ojiiiiion has enswalhed it— 
not one of these celebrated persons why ili l .skt'. in his secret soul 
eoiuh-mu the fbily to whiclf he lent himself. The bonds of reason, 
though irou-strOug. 'are easily Imrrt through; but tlioso’of folly, 
though lithe and frail as fbe rushes by a stream, defy (he stoiflest 
heart to siiapi, them nsundep' Colonel Thomas, au ollieer in the 
(iiuirds, who was kilfed in a duel, added the following clause to his 
\vill I' *' night before lv“ died:—“ Iu the fir.st place, I commit my soul 
to Almighty (iod, iu lujpoof his mereytuid piirdou for the irreligious 
step 1 mfw fin eompliauee vvilhj,the unwarrantable eusloms of this 
w ieked world) pul myself under the neees.sity of taking." How many 
have been iu flic same, state of miiid as this wise, fo.dish man! He ' 
knew his error, itiid ahliorred it, but-iould not resist it for tbar of 
the opinion of the prejudiced and unthinking. No otiier could have 
blamed him for refusing to light a huil. ^ « 

The fist of duels that have sprung from the most degrading causep 
might be stretched out to airafmost in Jefi: j!;.' extent) ‘Stenie’s father 
fought a duel about a goose, and Ibo great lhfici|(h about a tavomf' 
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bill.* Scoros of duels (many of tliom fatal) Ktvp iougiii from 
disputes at cards, or a placb at a th^’atro; \vliild humlri‘ilti of ciinl- 
lenges, given ai’ot'pled fiver-night in a fit. of dnmkcnuos^, have 
been fcughi ‘out the next mprniiig to the death dUone both of the 
anlj!goiiis^s. • ‘ ^ * 

Tw'oof tbemc>«tnoiori->ua^lueli5of jfioderft Jeul tlieir origin 
iif c^sfts no more worthy than the fpiarrel'of :vlog »jnl the las onr of 
aproBlifttte; lit >.1 between Maeuaitfara and Moijlgotu'TV arising froi^i 
the former*#ind tJiat hetwe^'n Host and Lord t’u'nfifln’d I'r-nn il»e 
latter. The ^1^ of Montgoiwery attaeked a dfg (k longing i'» Mm*- 
namasa.aud Aich master interfering in behalf ol‘ Ids own animal, high 
words onnied. Tlie result was t)ie giving and Meeejuing a (dudl'nige 
to mortal tamdnil. Tlie parties met (Ui tlu i#llo\\ing da\^ whthi 
Mojjtgomery was shot dead, ami Ids antagonist severely wonndtal. 
The atlixir ereated a great smisation^at tin* tone, and JIea\iside. iIh* 
surgeon wIjo attemdod at tlie fatal field !«» render Ins usst.-laneo if 
necessary, was arrested a.s an aeet'ssory to tin* iimrd<'r, and eonimitU'd 
to JVen gate. 

Tu tlie duel between 13e.^t and Lonl Chnuelf-rd. (no pi-('>ls WtTO 
used wliieh were eonsidi'red it) be iCe bt'st in I'higlund. One tif I in tn 
was thougl|^1 hliglitly superior to the'other, and it was ngreetl t lint 
llie ht^ligertfijls 1 tons up a pici*e of mnney (o dcdtle the ehuiee 

of weapons. Ih'sk ge.itn-d it, and^t tlie iir>( diseharge, L"nl (’atnel- 
for<l fell mortally Wininded. Dut little sympathy was ef|»reshe'.l for 
his late; lie was a is»tdinu'*d dindhst. had l»een engagi^i in tnany 
un elings of the klml, and the bloml of more 1 ban one feilow'-ereai ure 
lay at liis d«.M.>r.«- ,\s l*e had sowed, so did he ri‘ap; and llie violeift. 
man met an appropriate death. • • * ^ 

It MOW (*nlv remains to miliee the me.'uis#t]ja( Jnoe iie^-n taken lo 
t*ay t!u‘ prevaiene'^ of this nfladness y?' false li-mour in the \iMi<nM 
cr»u?itriefi of the 'Ivill:' ‘d worM. The etlorts of il^ governments of 
France and Kngland havealn-udy beeit im'iifiiote (haml their wautof 

• at Oie* in-rio-J of blsfiift’ a|.]'(*Hr(a t<> tie an inveU rufi tlm • -S a wua 

of hita that hfc* httil Iho: fJiifVfifl »» mon- • tu..untn.. of liu- t.iij-1 il^in ■ti .- ntuii 
no(? anions his <-<i:in:iis|>er.in{- . Sion-thanryn" ft oow-i fafun.’ hi. hah tJo).r'.t!{ ! t-f U#j 
but he UnoI t'les nwuurti ’<• 1** r.f Ilf .•.inluliK.ss wf hin o-iului», aiei nia<h) a 

t-olomu vow n-vi*' lo JIk-Iu another (t-icl. The; (hUmwiji); JUiC^-iloie of his fvih'-rfiufc tH 
yioiifhuuwu. but it wtll b<’ar n-if , 

A :jro*e in a roJtVvliousc liiui ai.«l a .man on i-ainc trl’. hit |Kiiat, 

an‘1 tJio h»tU-r,’1oBinif ins tcnijm. irni.. rtinf;nUy j-jat >u Mu- hu?'- of the o.-Uran. Sir 
Vfclter, iiJstoaU of ruunhiK him ihi^fh Uf ho)!;. as many w.mlil have rtmw-, or ohn!* 
Uun to rowibui^ took out bis ImmlkiTi hief, wipcil biitfai <■, atnl Hai«|. 

*’ Voinisr nl&a, i(^ g' aitd as vahJy vmj.l' frum iny coiim?! -.--e the sfixin of kilimjf you, art I 
can this fi-iulr from inv hu t’, noj^ift'c another rniimte,’* 'J be }oui^£ inau 

Unn;e‘liat-;i> fbdon. 
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miccosa is 1>u^ too vrell known. T}ie same efforts Lave been attended 
with the same rcst^-lts elscwhq;*©. In despotic countries, w here the 
wDi of^lic inoiiarrh has been strorw^ly expressed and^igorously sup- 
ported, a of the evil has for 9 timo rosuJtod’, but only to 

bo increased' a«yain, when do^th rMaxed the iron grasp, Sii/1 a Sue- 
cos.Hor nj>j)cared^ of lesjl decided opinions on the subject. This was 
the ease in 3Vu.‘!ajn, lyider the great Frederick, of whose aversi^ifo 
r|uelling n j>ojnilaft‘ anecdote is re«i:*rded. H is ‘Stated of hin> that ho 
permiUed dul-hing ii. )ns army, but on^v u}»on Ihc condbion |>bat the 
coiAbutanls should light in presence of a whole ImttaJ^on of infantry, 
drawn U]) on pnrpos<! to see fair play. Tlie latter reeeivcd, 8 tvict 
ordiTs, when one of tlie bclligerent.s iVll, to shoot the other imiue- 
dj.atcly Jt is added, tljat the known deternuuation of tlie king 
cfrcctually put a slop to Ihe prnetiec. 

Tlie Kinperor Joseph IT. Austria w’as a.s firm as Frederick, 
although the niensuri's he adopted were not so singular. The fol¬ 
lowing letter explains liis views on llie subject; 

‘•ToGknebai. # # # # * 

“ My General, 

You will immediately trrest tlie’C^>unt of K. and,(xaptain W. 
The count is j'oung, passionate, and influenced*,by w ro'ng notions of 
birth anil a false spirit of lv>nour.* Captain W. is.an old soldier, who 
will ailjustwery dispute with the sword and pistol, and who has re- 
eeiveil tin* (rhalleng(; of the young ei'uut witli uiibeeoining warinth. 

•* I w ill Rufler no duelling in my army'. I despis<* the principles 
< f thoao w'lio al.tempt to justity the pi-aetiei*, aild wfw. would run eneh 
other through Ik;' body in eol/J Idon.l. ' 

'• Wheij I Ixavf,' oflia rswho bravely expose t'iemselves ti'every 
ilajigor in facing tlie enenn—who t..\t all tlnnys exhibit couraj^"', 
vahuir, and resolution in attac^ .ud defence, 1 esteem them liig*tii 3 '. 
The eoohu'ss wini wliiet thej me<‘t death ou such occasions is ser¬ 
viceable io thi'ir country, and at the s.nmc time redounds to their 
ow n honour; but shouhl^therc be men ap;ong 8 t them who are ready 
to sacrilice /'vt*rything to their vengeanee and hatred, I desi)i 8 e th^ni. 

I ci'nsider such a man as no bettet- than a Koman gladiator. 

'* Order a eourl-uiarlial to try the two oflieers. Investigate the 
subject of their^dis^uh.' w'ith that impur^yality whicli I demand fa^m 
every judge ; nml lie that is guilty, let him be a sacrillge tfdiiis fate 
and the laws. > 

* 

Such t barbarous custonn w liieh suds tlijf age otJi^hb Tamcrlanes 
iind Ilajnzets, and whiidi liJis*'*often Ipul si^^'h melaucisirly tAfeets on * 
single lamllii's. 1 will h.we supprV'Ssed and i)uni«h<.d, even it ilslnnUd 
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dopriro me of onc-liair St my ofEei'W. There arc itill mfn who knew 
li*w to niiite the character <Jf a hero ,wilh that of a good subject ■, 
and he only can be so who nespi'its the laws. 

"August, 'iY71. Joasrn. - 

In the United States of Xmerica the code varies considerably. 
In ojje or two of the still wild and simple statesof t|je far west, whore 
no duel haslet been fought, them no Sjieoific law upon the subjoa* 
beyond that hi the Decalogma which bi^h, " Tfiou shalt do no mur¬ 
der:’' but dueJhngjivcrywhcrc follows the steiis of modern civilisa¬ 
tion ;*and by^thc time tl*i ba hwoodsman is transformed into the 
citizen, ho has imbibed the false notions of honour which are prf- 
valcnt in Europe and around him, and is ready, tike his progenitors, 
to settle his dificrences wit li the pistol. In tlie majority of the States 
the punishment for elinlleiiging, lightiiiK, or acting as second, is soli¬ 
tary impri^nnient and hard labour for any period less than a year, 
and disqualification for scrviiig any public ollico for twenty years, 
In Vennont the punishment is total disqnidifieation for olKce, tiepri- 
valion.of the rights of eitizeuship. yid alyic; in fatal cases the same 
puiiisliraent as tliafof nmrden-rs. In lUiode Island, the eoinbatant, 
though dealji does qpl ensue, is liaiill to be earted to the gallows, 
with a Vipc uhout lii^kiee.k, and to sit in this trim for an hour exposed 
to the pellings of ll** mob. He may bo further imprisoned for a year, 
at the option of tho ii.agistrnte. In Coimeetieut the punishment is 
total disqualificatiod for office or employ, and a tine varyirij^from one 
hundred to a thousand dollars. Tho laws of Illinois require certain 
officers of the st^^bi to mi^ke oath, previous to their instalment, tlini 
they have never been, nor ever i*iU b.^ eonsuTiied itfa duel.f 

.\m9ngsl the edk l. against duelling HfomfllgatSd at vasious times 
in*I'lurope, may b'- '.nentioned luit of J^ugustus, king of I’oiand, in 
irr^, whieh deiTeed the punishmeiiVif death aguin|t prineip.als and 
seconds, and minor punislunents against Ihetiearors of a elialleiige. 
Vti edict was lu.-'.,]ml)li,she<Pat Muniuh, in according V' wliiWi 
both prinei])als and second!# even in duels where no rnft w its either 
killed or wounded, should be Imuggd, and their bodies liifried at I lie 
foot of the gallows. ' 

The king of IS'iiples issued an ordinance against duelling in 17;t8, 
in wliieh the jmni.shmontofWeath is decreed ajfailfst all eoneerneil iu 

^ Vide tbi' In’tters of .Tuttoi.li 11. ^'fliittjturuUhfd IMii'es autl HJaU^bmeit. luiUlwhed 
for tho first time in^'Ae Pat»phlet4f'r for ’^21. They w**ro uricriiAllv puhliBhod 

in Oennanya ffvv^v^,.is’s itrevioii-bly, a»9 throw u gn at li^hi »}«ui the t haraftn of that 
pK.iiarch luiJ tl»' cvoi.Ih uf uis rtu*^. • 

Snrychi idiu 'V’®*"** Dm-Ilintf 
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a fetal du«l.« TUe bodies qf tbosc killed, .lud of those wb:, inay bo 
executed itt consequence, areXo be buried in uiicousecrated grouriS, 
and Mjthout any reijgioiis eerein'ony ; *uor is iviiy/fionument to be 
creeled on the. sjkJI. .The ))unisbiucnt for duels in which either or 
both arc wounded, antj for those in whieli no ('laniago wliEicver is 
done, varies according to the ease, and consists of fine, imprison¬ 
ment, loss of raujt airl honours, and iucapacily'for filling any public 
• iluation. Hearers of cballengtS may also iio punislnjd t, ith fine 
an|^ imprisonineut. ‘ , f * » 

It might be imagined that enactments so severe over the civi¬ 
lised world would finally eradieuto a eustoui, the previflonee ofwhich 
every wise an<l good mim must deplore. But the frowns of the law 
nover'yet have tantJUt, and never will teueli, men to desist from this 
practice, us long as it is felt that the lawgiver sympathises with it in 
his heart. 'Die stern judge upon the heneh may say to llie unfortu¬ 
nate wight who has been oalled a liar by some unmannerly opisment,, 
“ If you challoiigo him, you meditate murdor, and ai'e goiilty of mur¬ 
der!" but the same judge divested of his robes of state, and nii.ving ' 
, in the world with oUier men, would say, " If you do not chalhmgo 
him, if you do not run the risk of making yourself a inurdorer, you 
will bo looked upon as a mean-siiirited wretfli, unlit, to assoiuato 
with yoiir fellows, and deserving nothing but'’i heir scorn uild their 
contempt!" 11 is society, atul not the duellisl, who'is lo Idaimu .Female 
infiiionee £ 00 , which is sojmwepful in loading men either lo good nr 
to evil, h'Jces in this ease the evil part. Alcre'aiiimul bravery has, 
unfortunately,.such charms in the f(!malecye,tluit a succosafu! duellist 
is but too often rogardisl as a sort, of hero; mid tlit'/nan who refuses 
to liglil, tbough'.of Iriii'V <'Oufagi‘, lls tbouglit a j'oUroon. who may bo 
trampled ('III. Mv. Grtives, a mcTnber of tlui jVmeneau legislature, 
who, early in 18118, killed a^Mr. (li'ldj- in aduel.'.ruly and ehaiueih'ly 
said, i>u the lioyr of tlio irouetr'''(>f .Ueproseutatives, when laiin.'iiling 
the unfortunate issue oi that ein-ounlor, diat society wa.s more lo blamo 
t'lian he'Viut. " lhiblii!, 0 ]iinion," said thi repentant orator, “ is prac¬ 
tically the paramount law of the land. Every other law, both human 
and divine, ceases to he obsorveijl; yea, withers and perishes in.aon- 
taet with it. H wins this jiaramouut law of this nation and of this 
House that forced me, under the penally of disholrour, to subject 
myself to the aodd', ivhii'h impelled me-Siiwillingly into this trajtioal 
alfuir. Upon the heads of this nation, ami at the doors ■.,( tliis House, 
rests the blood with which luy unfortim ite hands liavo been stained!” 

As loilg a.s society k in this mood; ns fcng as ithliinl^ that tho^ 
man who refuses to resent aK uisult/ dcscN cd that insult, and slioula 
be scouted accordingly; so long, it is to be fearcii, wyll duelling exist,' 
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tiowe^yr aorerc the Jawa niajr In*. Men D'UKt have redn-? a for iujunea 
iuiiicteti; and when those injuries aft'of aneh tv natniv-that. no tri¬ 
bunal will take* ^iffniaaiice oT t. ein, the injvti^cil >\iU take iho lirt' into 
thei^<*'.vn^}uvnda. and ri'jhtHieJns^^leonin ihe'^/jinKMi oftjjeir fellows, 
at the S^zard of their lives. INlucli as t«he s:.^i‘.inuy afleet to di-spise 
the o[)inion of.tlie wttrld, tiu-re are few who vvotild not rail.er <'xposo 
l^ie»%liv'c’C« a hundreihiinies lhau he eondeinneii to ^ive on in soeiety, 
but in^t bf —a l>y-word«'f revro^eh to all win* knowjlvidr hi.stonf 
and n ntark Jbr seoiav to pom# his tingeivu. ^ 

• The only iiftietipahie moaiiK for diminiRhin^ the f<*ie#of uenstom 
whiel/ia the nisfirnee of eiriii. eiion. seems to he I he eslahlislnnent of 
a court of honour, which should lake eo^^ni'iim-e of nil llu»s«' deln-at^- 
audahnost intancihle oll'eiiees which vet wound sft ,h-eply. Tie* court 
ealablislied Jjouis XJN'.iniuht he taken aa u .m>del. TSonutn lu'W 
a duel when a fit a]u>h>^y haj^ieen ju'fered; and it .shouht he 
the duty o^this court to \veit!:li dlsjeissioriaiely the coitijihiiid of ev» rv 
man injured in his honour, ei»her hy woril or deed, arni to force tlto 
oflender to make a public ajutloj^y. If he nd'used tin* apolooy. ho 
Would he the hronkcr of a seeond^aw; 4 ;^, idlemler aj'ainst a Ju|;h* 
(;ourt, as well km a^fainsL tl^e man lu* ha<l iujvired, and nuj'ht ho 
pimiabod with line and imprisojimcnt'the latter to hist until !»e saw' 
tlic error of Tiis etui^.n-t, and ina^e the eoiK'i'SHion w hieh the court 
(leniamh'd. • • 

If, after till) ostahdsliment <d’ this l.rihnn.’d. timm) r}ioul?l he foun-l 
of a nature so blod'lthirsty us not to bt‘satisHcd v\iili it;* pe:i*T('ul 
deeisioriK. and siculd resort to tlie old and hnrharou.s moile of 
a))i)eal tc> thi‘ 801 moans he t'eiimt of dealing; with 

tluMii. 'folmti^ IIk ju as murderfVs w ;#d<l •*•«)! no a^ud ; for t * sueti 
men dt’Hth would hu\e f<‘w terrors', itloiieVoidd them 

h^vjiMiU. Tran. pt<#tati<»n, Ih^ Ireuih’HjjJieel, or a it/hhe w!jip]unj;. 
would }HTiiaj)8 ho uufiieient. 
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A fotith 0 * aulA knkk>knacketi, 

Rusty aim caps and jinfctin’jacket*, * 

Wad baud the Luthiane three, in tackota, 

A towmoiid Ruid; 

j An' parritch pate, and auld eaut backeia, 

Afiire the flood. 

Ruaya, 

^ITE love for relies is one wbitjli will nevei. 
be cradicHtt^d as long as feeling ano 
affection are denizens of the heart ' 
f t is a love which is most easily ex¬ 
cited in the best and kindlicstnatures, 
and which few arc callotis enough to 
scoff at. WhA^ would not treasure 
the lock of hair'that once adorned 
the hriiw of the faithful wife now 
cold in death, or that hung down the 
neck of a beloved infant now sleep¬ 
ing under, the stPRrd? Not one I 
Tlley are home-relics, whose sacred 
worth is intelligible to all: spoils 
rcKcft'od from Ino devouring graVc, 
whieli to the ullcclioiialc are bi-youil 
all jiricc. How dear to a forlorn sur- 
v'lvor book over whi'se jiages he htfe pored with one departed! 



How mueh greater ils value, if that h4ad, now cold, liad written a 
thought, ail opinion, or a name ijDon the leaf! Besides these sweet 
domestic relies, there are other.s which no one can condemn: reiics 
sanctified by that admiration of greatness and goodness vvhieh is 
akin to love; snch'as'the copy of Moutflikne’s Florin, with fhe name 
of Shakspearo upon the leaf, written by the poet of all'timc himself, 
the chair jirescrvcd at Antwerp, in wliiflh Uubens sat.wjien he painted 
the immortal Descent fiam the Cross; or tltc tclescojje.pneserrediA 
the Museum of Florence, vVhjeh aided Galileo in his sublime dis¬ 
coveries. Who would not look with veneration upgn the undoubted' 
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arjow of William Jell—the aworJa of ^idlacc oj; of Ihunpdcn—or 
the Biblo whoae leaves w«te ttu-ned hf some stem old father of the 
faith ? ^ ’ * * 

'Dip^tVc princijjje of relitmisinis hallowednod'enslirtnedby love. 
But from this germ of puritv hjfw numerous tljg progeny of errors and 
superstitions! Men, in their admiral ion of^the great, and of all that 
appcRainod to them,liave forgo!ten thal. gooiiSies^is a eoinponent 
. part of true greatness, and have maSe fools of theiiisidvi« for the jaw* 
bone of a aaiul. the toe-nail o^ an apostl*, the hiindkerebief a k^iig 
blew Ilia noras^ o»the rope that hanged a criminal. sIVsiriug to 
ro8eue*8omc slight token tkotr tho graves of their predecessors, they 
have eonfounded the famous and the infamou.s. the renowui'd an^l 
the notorious. Great saints, great sinners ; gTeal*iihilosopliers, greal 
qiiaeks; groat coiuiuerors, great murderers; gieiit ministers, great 
thieves; each and all have had thi'ir aAniirers, ready to rausaek earth, 
• from the effuator to either pole, to find a relie of them. 

^ The reliiiuism of modern limes dates its origin from tlio eeiituries 
immediately preceding the Crusades. The first pilgrims to the Holy 
baud brought hack to Kurope thonoandsaif apocryphal relies, in thm 
purchase of whieh they had expended all their store. Tin’ greuli’st 
favourite wif^the wood of the true cross, which, like I ho oil of the 
widow, never dimini/Sied. It is ggnerally asserfi'd, in the traditions 
of the Homish ClntVeh, that the Kmpress'Helen, tiie mother of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, first diseovered the veritable “ trvf rrnx,i ” in liei 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The J'hiiperor Theodosius mad(»a])resrnl 
of the greater part of jj. to St. Ambrose, Bislioji of Milan, by wliom 
it was studded vm,h precynis stones, and deposited in the prineipaf 
chur<h of that city. It was earrted avfay 1^ the fllliis, by whom it 
was burnt, after they had extracted theaahitfUe jbwclf itstsmtaiiied. 
Fragments, pnrj'ortfhg to have^eei^cutjjVoin it, were, in the elevenlli 
and twelfth eenturies, to be f mud in almost every church in Kiirope, 
and would, if eoUeeted together in one ptueethuve been idmosl snl'- 
fieient to have built a eatln^lral. Happy vnxp the sinner «8»u embd 
get a sight of one of thenif ha]tpier he who po&scsseii one! To oh- 
taiittliem the greatest dangers wcje cheerfully braved. “Thev Wi re 
thought to preserve from all evils, and to core the most invi ter.vle 
ctlacases. Ann&al pilgrimages were made to the shrimw t hat contuined 
them, agd considerable reviftues eolleeted froni flic (b'votees. 

Next in rdhown were those precious relics, the tears of the .''aviour. 
Bf whom an^ip what mannwthey were preserved, Hie pilgrims did 
•not inquire. 'Aidr genfiinenesa was vonelied l>y the Clu isfiuiis of the 
Holy Land, and that wa8*Bu(Iielt>nt.^ Tears of the Virgin Mary, and 
tears of-St. Pe%r, fvore also to Jae had, carefully enclosed in little 
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rnAkets, whith tho {lious imglit wear in tfeeir bosoms, Aiier tho teap, 
lh(! next most preeions relies ^cre dropji of the blood of Jesus and 
the mt.rtyrs, and five lailk of tho Virgin Marj| Hair and toe-nails 
w ere also iHjSreal fepu'io, and wcrejsohl at extrari^ant prices^, TJvou- 
sands of pilgrims animajly vif»tte<l Palestine in the eleventh and twelfth 
eeiilviries, to pilrehnse pri’lended relifw for tho home- market. The 
niiijerily of theip hafi no other n^eana of std)si8ienco than thepfofits 
thiis olitaitieil. ' Many a nail, cut from tlie'iiUhy foot of »'.n )0 unscru¬ 
pulous ecelesiaslie, Avas sols at a diam'md’s price, witlim six months 
after iU sevt ranee from its parent toe, upon tliC' upppsithm fhat it 
had once helonged to a saint or an apostle. ‘ Peter's toes were uneom- 
nioidy prolific, for there were nails enough iu I'hirope, at the time of 
tlie (hum-il of (Mermoiit, to have filled a sack, all of which were d(‘- 
vontly helieved to have grow n (01 the sacred feet of that givat apiwtle. 
.‘'lime of them are .still shewn’in the cathedral of ftix-la-l'liapelle. 
The pious eomo from a distance of a hiuidred (-terman mtios to feast • 
their eyes ujioii them. 

At I’orl. Koyal. in Paris, is kept with great care a thorn, whivh 
sthe priests of that setiiinat^' assSrt to he one of lh(‘ ideiitieal thorns 
thill hound (he holy head of the Son of (tod. How it came there, 
and hy whom it was jireserved, has never lieer, explai’il d. .This is 
the famons thorn, eelehrated iu th- long di.s.sensioiisof flic .laiisenisis 
ami the Moleni.“ls, and vvhieh worked the miraeiihms cure upon 
Mailemoiselle I’errier: by merely kissing it she was eared of a dis¬ 
ease of tl/.i eyes of long stsuding.* 

AVhal traveller is unaeipiainted with the .Siuita^Si'tila, or Holy 
Stairs, at .Kome 'r They were hrouL'Iit from, .lerusalfm along with the 
true cross, hy tfo» Ihnprvss Itelea, and were lal i ti from the house 
whivh, ai'ittrdiiig 1o popuhr tradition, was inUuhiled hy i'outijia 
1’ilale. They are said to 1|' th'' s^ ps «hieh*'.(esus asnendedeAiid 
desicnih'd wheiahrought inU) the presenee of the Jloninii governor. 
They are held in Ihe greatest veueratioii at Jtome; it is saerilegiotis 
id wjilk ..jam them. Tit.ie knees of the faithful must alone touch 
tliem in ascending or descending, and tfial only after the pilgrims 
leuc reverentially kissed them. ,, “ 

Ihu'i'pe still swtinas with thest; reltgiou-s relies. There is hardly 
a Homan Oatliohe ehureh in S])nin, I’ortngid, Italy, liraiiee, or !|5el- 
gmm, wuhouf one or more of them.' ’iCven the poorly oudowed 
ehurehes of the villages boast the possession of niiraeulous thigh- 
botu's of the innumoralile saints of tl# Hoiuisli cal nidar. Aix-fti- 
(liapelle is proud of this veritable chanc, or* thigh-b(JJve of Cliarle-< 
magne, w hich cures lameness'. , Halle has hthiglj-boue of the Virgin 
• VoftiOn', SiicU.'it LoaitSir. 
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Mary; Spahi has sevca^r all sajd'to be umloal>tvd nii^n. 

Brussclb at one time prosoi'ved, and ^irrhaps dtx'jJ- now. Hit* loelli of 
St. Gudulo. Tlif! V!i • Surtbred from the twlliHebj, had 

only^td vr^y, look tit thoin, i.ud lx* cuied. Some iK theiK' holy lumes 
have brai buried in diflmmt j’artb of iWj Co:itineiit. Af/Vr a oertaiu 
lapse of tiine, water is saivl t(< «>o/.e from thi'm, whitfh foriuB a 
spria;^. and euros tdUhe diseiisof. oi lln* faubfi^. 

It ift t'ury;'UH to renmrl* tin* n\ ultly nianife'Btod in •all n^es. and 
all {.•oujjirie.s.1:o obtyin jk»j^som«ou of r<‘)ii*of any p(.'r.«oti« who 

liaiio boon ijiuui^bj^ikon of. even for tluMrrrimoB. iVbcn Wdlfani 
J^(»iit»lyoard, load'T oi" the ibOpiJicoof L<unlouin tho roi^u of Kielnmi 
I., was h.antjcd at t'lultlillold, Ihoutmosi oa;*oriioss was shewn to ob¬ 
tain a hair from liis iierol. or a shred from his ;f:iniien(s. Af^nueii 
came from Essex, Kent, SiilfolU, Sussex, ai*'. all the surroumlinff 
eoiiiities, to eolleef tlie mould ut tlic ^u»l of Ids ^milons. A hair of 
Ids beard i^is belien-d to ]>r(^rve from evil sj»iriis, and tt jueee of his 
elotiies from tn hes and ]inins. 

In more modern d<*i\H, a similar avidit}' was sJiown to obtain a 
relic oV ihe luckless "Masatiiello, Uu^lisbe'tman of IS’aples. After ho, 
li.'id been i;d*;i <l by mob favour to a heij^iit of poixer mon* despotio 
ihan ui'-nanJj ov.-r v*^\ hh-d. ho was shftt (ty tin- same populace hi the 
.vtreelv'Tasif he had bPen a mad do^ Ills lieadh ss trunk was drajfged 
lhro!ii,di lln- mire ibr several hours, niuKasl at idKhl-fjdl inti> tlui 
edy ditoh. On the morr(»w the tide of pojmlar feeling: Iftnied om* • 
more in liis favour. * Jlis eorp.se was sou^flil, arrayed in roj^al x-ola**., 
and buried magidtiei-ullj’ by torehdl;,dit in tlieeathedrid, ten ihonsand 
armed men. und^ many ip->urners. lUtoiidiny ut the ceremony. Tin* 
tishenmmV dress wliu-ii In; liud*\Nonilwus,reu(. iiij^) shreds by the 
crowd, t<.» be preservt'd aa relic.H; the doyr ol^ hU4nit wu'^pulieil oil* 
itfiynges by a mob of women, Und^ea^iuly mit up itdo small pi<-ees, 
to be ma<le iul • images, ca-shelK, and ouier memeny.i«. Tlie scanty 
furniture (»f Ids pool’ abodu became of vjiluo than the ad^»rl)- 

menls of a palace; the grotfmi he had waik^ul upon wiw Ci^'isider.M 
sacred, find, Iieing eollecteiiiii stnail jdiiuls, was hold at it« height in 
gol4. and aorn in the bo.som us an amulet. 

Almost as extruordinary was the frenzy jinnifestiHl by th- pojiu- 
liicc of J.'aris o\i the ext.'cutioju of ilte atrocious Marfldon«*HS tie Jlrin- 
villfhrB. ^ There u ere grouiills for llie jiopular w dnJo» in the caai’ of 
Masaiiieijo, xrtm was unstain.al u itli jicrsonal erira* ». Hut the career 
oftMadame de llrinvilliei's w^s^jf a nature to excite uo lAhcr feelings 
than disgyjst and abhoi^cruMu She w as eouvjeied oJ' jmihonhig several 
}K‘rsous, and*sciiicncod he harned ki the X^lace de Grcve, and to 
have hei; ashes t^atlUrod to the winds* On the day of her execution, 
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t h* populiipp? »t ruck by her gracefulness and beauty linveighed agai^jst 
tbe Bcverity of her sentetice. * TJieir pijy* 800 ii iiicreas^ to admira¬ 
tion, wid, t-rc cveiiipg, slis was considered a s^t.< Her ash^s were 
iiidustriousjj? colleetedj even the fbaiyed wood„wbicli htni^idad to 
consume lie'r, was Cttgtjfly ptrehased Ijy tbe populace. Ifer ashes 
were thought to preserve,from witchcraft. • , 

In England nullpersons lun’c a singuhi* love for the relfts ol 
♦hieves and ;pirfrdererH, or other groat ertminals. Th» ropes with 
whjph they have been hang*d arc verf often bongh^by collectors at 
a guinea pewfoot. Great sums were paid for thewop^jvkieh hanged 
llr. Dodd, and for those more recently vrtiieh did justice upon Mr. 
.^Huntleroy for forgery, and on Thurtell for the murder of Mr. Weare. 
The murder of MaTia Marten, by Corder, in the .year 1828, excited 
t lie greatest interest all over the country. People came from Wales 
and Scotland, and even from»Irclaud. to visit the barn where the 
body of the murdered woman was buried. Every one of them was 
anxious to carry away some memorial of his visit. Pieces of the 
barn-door, tiles from the roof, and, above all, the clothes of the poor 
wietim. w’ere eagerly sougW aftc*. A lock of her hair was sold for 
two guineas, and the purchaser thought himself fortunate in getting 
it SO clicaply. • ,* , 

So great was the concourse of*people to visit the house in Cam¬ 
berwell Lane, where Greehaere murdered Hannah Brown, in 18.87, 
that it was found necessary to station a strong detachment of police 
on the spot. The crow d was so eager to obtain a relic of the house 
of this atrocious criminal, that the police \sero obliged to employ 
force to prevent tli(> table.s and eliairs, and «i(veii the doors, from being 
curried away. '. » *■ 

In earlPT timeli, a singular superstition was attached to the hand 
of a criminal who had aufTeifi-d e,xeiStion. It was thought tliat by 
mereh' rubbing ^.be dead hand on li:e body, the piatient afflictod 
with the king’s evil would'tie iiislautly cured. The e.xeeutioner at 
Nbwgati'formerly deriyitl no iueonsidoralale revenue from this foolish 
practice. The possession of the hand was ftiought to be of still greater 
etlieacy in Uic cure of diseases an(| the preveut'on of misfortunes. • In 
the time of Charles II., as much as ten guineas was thought a small 
price for one of these disgusting relics. * 

Wlicn the maniac 'I’hom, or Courtenfiji, was shot, in the spring of 
1838, the rclic-buulcrs were immediately in motion to*^oblmn a me¬ 
mento of so extraordinary an iudividuak His long b.lig-k beard afit 
hair, which were cut ofFvby the surgeons, fed into tlte^haieds of hi# 
disciples, by whom they were ireigsurcd with the utmost reverence. A 
look of his luur commanded a great price, not oniy f mongst his fol- 
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lower*, but mong'tbu |horr wealthy inhabitaats of Cattterbury aid 
itj neighbourhood. Tlie trei* agi .ust 'Nuhieli he felWlieii he wa* shot, 
was stripped,of.all ite bafkiy the curious; while a letter, wjfh hi* 
signatyre to it, rAis jRiid fbr^in gold coins ; and his favsuirito horse 
been«n(^sW!elebratc*l as its iiiilste^. l’a]i;ties of ladies amf gtntieuieii 
went to lloughtou from a distance of a hur^red and fift; miles, to 
visdt the scene of that tatal iilfray. nml slnfkc t^p the back the hor*<' 
of tlSi “ jpad knight of Malta." ifm strict w atch had noi been kept> 
over hi.s graW-^for months.ihe Jjody «oidi^have IS'cn <'i“’ntcrre<l. and 
the bones carried aw'ay as inernorinls. , 

"Among ibisvliiifese no relic., are more valued tbai; the hooh wbieb 
have been worn by an ujiright magistrate. In Oavis's in(eri>*ting 
ilescriptiou of the empire of China, wv are inforueii, tlial uhi'iiever 
a judge of umisnal integrity resigns his situati< n, the peojde all eon- 
gregate to do him honour. If he lea\^-s the city where he lias pre¬ 
sided, liie erowd aceompany him from his residence to the gales, 
•v\hcro his bbols are drawn otf with great eereniony. to be preservcit 
,in the ball of Justice. Their place is iinmciliatcly supplied by a 
new pair, which, in their turn, iiri^dratyi oil' to make room for 
others before be lias worn them five mimilcs, it being considered 

sullieient .to coiuseerate them Ifiat bii sliitnbi liave nierelv drawn (hem 

• • 

on. » •' • 

-Vinong the iiKist.favouriti' reliei^of nnak'rn times,dn Kurojie, are 
Sliakspear('’s nmllierry-tree. rVapoleon’s w illow, and the tab1i' at Wa 
terloo on which the em|>eror w ro(<‘ his des]iatehes. ft'iuiUAioves of 
Sliiikspeare's mulberry-tree are comparat ively rare, (liougb tliere are 
doubtli'ss more >4 tliem'in (he market lliun wi’i'e evi r made of tho 
Hoist planted by ll>e great^iard. iUany i^i piece of nlihi wood passe.* 
under tlijs nami. The same may lie su^il (n* ]Vii]*oleo,i’,s,tiilile at 
dVa^erloo. The origii^il has long*sini'e been desfroye.l, and ii round 
do/.eiiwif eonnierfeits along wirn it. Man't presene ll^e simple stick 
of wood ; other.* have them cut into brob;‘lie;l and every variety of 
ornament : hut >i\ far the grei/er number prehjr them a.s snnlVJbo.vi’K.* 
In JK ranee they are made iiit'^ huiilniuaiernt. aiiil are iiinch esteemed 
by the many thousands whose cheeks still glow and whose'eyes .ilill 
gparkTa at the name yPiCapoleon. * 

Iluilets from,idle Held of Waterloo, and buttons from the coats 
of llu^oldiers who fell in the fjght, are still favonrit('*relio* in Kii'-.,pe. 
But the sa*ie ingenuity uhieh tbmid new tables .after 'he old one was 
destroyed, has ea.st new liuHet^ ‘hr the curious. .Many a one who 
thinfs himself tki ’]io.ssessiir of a hullet. whieli,aided in giviifg pence 
tcathe world oialhat meniorijhle (l-,iy, is Uie owner of a dnnip, first 
extnicted from the oj* a dozen years Sflerwards. Let all lovers of 
* TOL. II. to* 
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gr-liumf rrWcs lo'Jf well ts* tlioir iiiorfy InTore l^ey part with it to 
the ciiwuii tlial *«ann in tUt Tillage of}V aterloo-! • 

travi'llrru l ut t-Le lenuly^slc of A, IL;Tei)St wiUiout cut¬ 

ting a tivif^froni tiu? 'i.ill-uv that tjrooycfl over uk' grart* Ndpoleou, 
)>i’ior to tb ' rt in(‘vnl of^^tlu*, body by tlic^gov'ornmentof 
Many oj' iliciu have slii^e lioen phu.lftl iu diiroront ofirts of Kuropo, 
an«l havi‘grauTv inU. aw largo as their pf.rent. KeUr-hiUfttor.*, 

■\\Un are lo i>r<‘oiirc a tuig of thw ordinal, aro^coiTtont wJlIi 

oip* fVvMn Ihoso. Sovoral •*<“llioin ar^ growing in Ulo'iioiglibourliood 
t*j* J<"5)<i<»n? * ^ . 

Uiit it» n li«*s, a^ in to t ry Hung clsta tlvcro i« tfic use ami <Ito 
aimso. The tmdouhted roiies of grt*ai. men, or great event.**, will 
alnavs possess aftraeiioas for tlu' ihinliing and ndiiied. Them 
art' fetv who would not j<»in with (^>wley in tin* extravagant wish 
inlmdtna'tl in hi.“ lint's “w r^t. 'll while silling in a. chair made of 
the reinaiiih tjf the ship in w hieh Sir I'rnneis 1 tralce aai^d round lli^ 
world '■ 

"A sill 1 iitt si‘U', « lid in»tv lo\r n-d, 

Aliiio'^n>i niu^'i u^ any chair can tlo, 

WoiiKl M’l ajdnrncy lake 

An ‘iM^ulictl of (hal*chariut to M»f, 

Wlikli I’liiH'loli «o ritehh 1«” . 


f. 

J—mnmtt-l 
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ALrah&ui. Nw/ti, iin»l Mdm’-* saul i<> ji.iM- | ilii-ir 'ii.puMii. ip, wh Ai- ii.vmj 

been uldijiinslK. i. ys. Ill Kiiii.T {>i«t i^'i.I imu 

Aore ill t>u?Thlrtl Cra-iii'i.', li.ii:'; ! W.i; All'rrt Ahijs Ui'-1'-'uiit do St. 

its 8urri'tiik'r ti> the tUiriHliauM, 71. i >* nji.iin, ’d'H’, rja'U<i-‘'tn>, jiriM'iit 

AiltliBon’s of a l{iHicru<'i;ni, L.177; ' stall* .>1'Aldiun,', 

• his oinulon cA liuc'Dui}.'. ii, list. Aiiii.iH 1., J-'iiijjfuur, liis nf tlin 

Ajrni'iilu, (Scor,;f, flio AK-hj'iiiist. jjHiiiH'irol’ CnisarliTi. ii. 17-1!*; ini])n.iyiii ilii* t'yimt 

- i. 14>. tif Vi'niiaivlup. lid; h i'<.:i,|ii-!lvil to it- 

^Aftripjia. tVrnulius. mciiiuir, anti p'-Hrnil lease him. :lt, liis l<-ar i>r lli<- (VuninK'rh, 

of, i. 13S; hi.s i).jvver of ruisui;,' the ih-nJ hi^ iriMi-huy at Nift, INj notflt’els 

ami 1-12. Uir t ro-adi rs .H A»tiii<.h, 3,'., tu 

Aisli^ie, Mr., CImai'ollor of the Eivlumin', Altxiis III, ii-mimj' Ho- ‘hieU ciiijare, 
hb i^tk-ipation in thn South-Sea Jriui'!, | is^xiH-Ilid l-i ilu'('nii adorK, ii. 77. 
t. 7^7f<-, Tcjtfftiiiga on IwfommiUallu Alexiii!! IV. tuai’' Kiiipernr of llic (ir*-l.rt 
tho Tdi^r, 79. • • I'.v tin* aid I'l Ihe (.'nsMulors, u. 77; lu» 

Alain, Deii.'le. (Sif iviislp 1 • and mur Ur, 7-1, 

Albertus Mn^fiius, his BtuSics'll Alcliviiiy, .\)<'Xius flii.'io'. tAiiif/uiilili*') dioson lim- 
1.99; of, lOO; Ids uidiiialeil hia- luTor mstr.iii i.)' Ali vtus IVT. it 7.i; I'li- 

SCD Bliitup Ity'niiomw .Aiiui- )■> Die I'l* ndi mid Venetians, "k. 

UOD. lOH; hi* power to Ihe omroe j Au'.iriil'i, llv Ai* hymiat, iiiiui'.iA.i, i. {>7. 

oftbc seusoliB, Idl. Almaiiai -iiiahei'i: r<«>r Kotiiii, I'a-l. 

AtcuTMisTS, the, orSeari'ii/'a for Dll- f'.i- i riil«e, rraieis Munre, AlaUliew Laeiw-. 
loBoplierV Sloue tuiiJ the Wafer i-f loie, Imi'li, i. ap). 

1.91-220; natural '-riifin of ihe^iialy of Aiins Ihr- AieJijjilst, jmanuir of, 

AJcbviTiy. jts eoiiiK'lioii uith * i.yjfc ^ 

Ac., 1 . 91: ulletced x t5nu».> lA tile -’o'lj, Amerieuii i,i*i|a;': iint din ' i..’ ii. 'j!''*. 

96, its euKy history, Ud; y-uioii s of (ii • Aiiistenltm. wii..iiea ,d, ir. l'K< 

b(UL Ihi; Aifwalii.'o'.'-, AV‘-‘nH!i, IN. Ai# Aniiied Ma/iietisUl .M.ivm tlM.i > 

WniiU Slo^liUs, with pitrtrail, Thumai; <» <iia:\^. [I.^vy, Du- <',[ '• i-'rane’.B 

Aiiiunae. W*; ADoj aiua; Alaiii lA-hnle, MooiT,”/’(.rt/u..', t.-i^}, 
l«ri; Aiuold de Yiliencuve, wiih ji.r- Anna t' ..’ii*-i. ler ird.n'ii of 11,.; t'lii- 
trdit; neeipt fur t'le I 'urvi-•• iiHeriiu d ’ t-adeifl, n. 22.^ 
r<j hitii, I'lil; Pii'.Tu d’AjrOii.. Idli^tuy- ' Aii’e, tyu. eii. du-b •' hi r r.-iif. u 
mimd L'llli, wilh/urtivio', HyK:.r ■ Ji.ret‘iirisTi®tu)|'i-.>.ih.m, u'S’j 

H.ieOii. lit*; P.-’peilohn XXII.. 1II j^feaiJ AiiD..i:li, U-hlc^'ed l y III *-1 iu-...:. i-i, ii J*.;, 
de MiiH' 2', ii2. Nieholiis J'iatne), 113; !•> taken he tr<.'u’iieri, 31'; Viillii.-..;, of 

llipley, IH; lta»;! Valj^^l.iitt; Her- ^tn t’riHudi r ifinm f.i'inine mi.l siuc, 

iiard of Tt«ies, 119. '^■^1 liiii--. 12t; pretended dt-iovary ufthu lluii h.in.-B 

MaHa'hi.l dc lUy-i '• /fjaeijuiM l'<j;ur, (e,,./.-.-*,/i,./), ;i7 , liafDi* and d’lent of tlu' 

132 ; inferior adept*'.I Die llili ami loth ■liii k»i, »■<; ndak. t. liy hj,l.idiii, 

Oiiiluries.l.’k'); proarfce-oi llu- iiiihlu^lf/ii .A'piiua-, TItuma , h^ siml*» i.i Al • ’.vmy, 
Iti D^ I'itli ami 17lh e. iituiii s, I37"ftj. i. nil; in* ik-lro)'. EuiiiuuPd i.-a*i» 
Aujrurelli., 137; (^rmdiu.v Airrippii. with statue, hW; nJ* nupieal ]<TloriiiaiietM, 
p'Wfrjd, l.'JH; Fiirma'lsUs, with p.>i‘lTnti P'i, 

1411: th'oiTje A^rit ida, HA-, JhuilB AraUia, HiC clikf JKal of this AlehvmisU, i. 

haffe, J4K; Hr. D^jOwith and ‘.k: • 

Kdw.’trd Ke|^v, l»r. I>ees ‘‘Shew- Armiid de Vil^lieiiVe. iA'/fr l>c Villeiieuve.j 
^U-ne" {.■i.i»ra-'i.'o4,*>»i’;theDoKRiiuh>liP-, 4 Arni'.^efe i;i ih- 'I'uwii-JiBlI, li. ltd: pci- 
163; (he 167; Jaeolr Ik..!.- sWiiti.Mi urihi. WahhuHcsiit, 116. 

^niea. 177; Alorm'oiB, llorrl, 179; Art. works ..I', dt-Mroyod hy the (Irtwitlcri 
• Inferior AlchyuuBU uAbe 17th (rntury, • a’ CuiiBiautiuopI*, ii79. 
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Arlc^hlnt, hii f%tr.'iva(?i|pt prctt^usi^Tin &ii 
un Alchymlit^ i. 1U2. • 

A**lrolo{(y, its |ir<*»'al<*nir h» 1. 

U'la; ^-‘'ouiit'.'I’ Lillv’s |ir<ipliC'W*'N 
it» connvsi«n».\vtMi 
Alchymldlf*, l>r. ]►(■<•, A<'.) • 

AuiriirfH<>, l!ii'fvl' JiMi'i'i, “r, i 137. ^ 

A'lfniry, in» ulnio.sl , i , 

AiJr»‘a*«;rui iuiij a »w«'t JivuikUmJ by Jfluo)> 

ItMliiiiCn, {. fS 7. • I 

Avin iuia i)u* AlclivMi^f, int.uoir «}}’, i. M. ! 

* ( * 

Iruviii, fi'n/ro>t nf, li. 2 h0, Imp <tppf>- , 

t<» rltki’ilitttf. 3^~. ^ j 

Ko’.’tT, Ills pinviiif <>l Abbyiny, i. 
lit*; )ii'« ►••i' f.liJtr HI. ; 

Fruninmo, tlf inatriH-tiM-r. i. 272. j 
l*!MUy, M.. InM ‘if expi-ri- ! 

UM*nU, i. 2*'l. 2t».? j 

Valilari'iih i a»'m-h‘'U'^L *• ii I 

2.>;<: “f Hk' I 

kirk, Ui«: imiM-h cAHKiyi l>> M-rvuni-friiIt-, l 
2'<7. j 

llaMwiu (Kill? of ^liv j 

al Nii-«‘. H. 27; IkmiHiu-j, ivrtn<- 
of 41 ; at> ’ 

Ki)i>r III .li'ni-sali in, 4s . tnlilmt hit* (ini'ni | 
(f'wi/ri/Wiioi, 

Ituhliv’iii, roiiiil of Hainh rs, i-h'isi'U Kin- ! 

IM'i'ivrol (in' liriii'kH. ii. sn. { 

lHlla.1.1. »• «• 1 

Jl.«inlrf*r»r, rifu- 111 ; uit< in’H ixi-rnlul Un 
li. 102. 

J'-onliill iu Ilaly, li. 2**«0. ' i 

* jmkunf rti ln nic** “f «l‘»hii l.Jin. i.-t. ! 

Ikiiik of Kii;;liiiul. iMlh Un^ ; 

;«ouUi-i*va Uniiiiwui.', i. 4 h, ii<l, . | 

Uaiiftviii iin» kisl in tin wj(chi;s‘ “ Sab- ! 
InilliN" ii. l<m. 

Ilarhanii, 1’Jn‘vivlicr dr. his i'Xporiuifnffi in 
aniinii) nnijfni’tisin. i. 2sn, 

IhiiUaios-a. Ihr* Km|>‘'ii>r. c-minni-inrs thr 
’Vliirfl ('mUHdf-; liiti il'-ilUl. ii. f-;!. 01, 
Uaj-llirh'iiiy, I’l'ti'r, In'* pntninlial 
nii'l iK-ri'Vtrv nV 1h«' lainv; ” its » 

i th'i't <ii! t1i«! f'msaMco ; butt' ■ of a'iUik Ii, 
tiic Turk ilrfriiti f., ii 3!. 40j, chnrtftsl 
uith f.»}>*»‘hi>»iij. lo lht‘ lii‘r.1 

orihr.-fcl. :m(J liiirnt to ilnuUi, 41. , ' 

IlnstiUi, tin-. (AVtfl'aris.) ^ * 

Uavariii, niiUiimn'i'ngainut niou-itat hos, i, 
ikW. ' 

''U'liritn f.r’hiihicn to bo worn ; n-li^fious und 
IKililii-.f, priyudicoii, i. 2V''*-.Ht.'3. (aVo# 
iliiir. ’ 

li.>i‘ktii.uiti's -i'mnrkHnn tho tnlifi, 1. 80. 

“ <t|icr.V its iKiptilarity und «m- 

iiKirul iiithionro, ii. 258. y 

SoHff, '"J'hirtoi-n at Tabic,” t. 

257. 

Ik-mard of Trov«B, the, Ak-hymisl, tr.'^noir 
of. i. lid. 

Ik-si imd l^ord (’ftinolftmi, tbvir fatu) duel, 
ii. 207. 

!)i-thlihi‘ni, Shriiio of thi* Xniivity (rn^rn-r~ 
Kirbanl 1. uvrivi’s tl'u-r**; 
t'lrw of Itu* ii. 7d 

IMblc <if iho finccii of Ualdnin, Kiinrof Jt'* 
riisnleto, ii. 50 

• Hint* Ik’nisi,”' tho .Mar«-fhal do Bays'tiiu 

»up|vast*d pmtotHs’, i. 132. I 


nir .iviMi, i.-iniiDumioi liioowLii-ovu 

Ihmble, his fthnrclatbe fraud, 1. 63, 14, 
77; hif oxaniinatioh by Ihirliament, 7h', 

hi.s# <'Oliti*'’at«<l, 81; Po|k-’u 

of hii974. m 

Ikwlirms, hU i*CTef<-ation of witclic*, il. 169. 

' Mo^rliavv, his IwMcfin AlchyU.y^ ]9fi. 
liolii-nmmi, hi* i-oiirapf* (lisplaycd in the 
tTusaii*'*. ii. 21,38,3t>, 31,35,3H, 39; laki*# 
AnUorh, by t nwhrrj^ in thpparriaon,32 ; 
is inuric- I’rirnf of Aiitioeh, 32, 41. ^ 
]kihmi-i., .Tncob, tbo Alchyui'st^iiicntoir of 
1.177.* . '' 

Iku'tiri'K nriTowor>hill.r)p ihfronimUtal of 
tin- SiiHth-Sca'ucjnjjmTH, i. 79. 
lio.ikcr. an astroluio’ri'-yoticp of. i.24t. 
limit .* 1 . toitiiri- of flic {nifriiofnij), li. I3l. 
Horn. tRo All iiyinist, iiionioir of, iTlt. 
Iloiird/’anx, liaunti-d house at, ii. 221. 
lioijsi* of .)a<iHes Cuair 

llo)<l. <’apf'tin, kilUsl in a ditfl. ii. 21>3. 

•“ iJruliimC. Screrii,” the, a carieahm’of the 
bi-uth-.Sca Hubble, i. 7n. 

Jtn .la. of, i. 270. 

Hrc-mi n. Nu'h l's m-aiie froiy prison, ii. 2.»7. 
IlriiivinioT.-, Madame dc, b<T airiieions* 
inurdi'is; e««a|K' from Kranee; siibst- 
ipit'j 1 iriai and esecution, 2(W-2I4: u in-.s^ 
of 1 m- fate atixi<in.''ty s..n!rijt afier, .'k.tii. 
Itrown, Hir'I'homas.of; his bciief 
ill M it/ iir ratl. ii. l.M • 

IlnlAle r<)inpanies.'‘ontemisH':ttie<>usly with 
the South-S^a Scheme, their Fxl.r!n'apiiiit, 
eharacter, i,!i2; J^rolit^- of the promoters, 
fvt: dei-lurc^i unluufiil, .55, Nd, coinpanii'H 
di«solvt'd, fiT. , 

llutible Cards,'' or Carieatnres, i. <WJ, 01. 
Ituckinifliain, ViHiers, ihiUo oli his rise in 
the fat our of.Jumes 1., ii. 197; pi>Hrinf 
of. 198: huspeirled to have jsiisoned tlio 
kinp. 2‘il. 

Ih mil, Loa 1, his trial for Uteiiiiirdi'T of M t. 

t'hanorlli in a di'i'’, ii. 292. 
lb ron. l.i.r/l, Ins iioctical rillaiiis, ii, 2.>9. 


C.tpIiosti'0, tnemoii of, i. 2i*C;, his adNen 
lures in London, 2ii0; ro w of his house, 

* 215; itnplii ?.(ed in the tiieft of Unr di.i. 

Bioud necklace, tried und ucipiitli it, 2lt'*' 
220; npain in I.ondon; iniprisonniciit 
and death ut Uorne, 220. 

CoKhoslro, the Countess, i. 208; his ae- 
co^ijilice; herwit, beaut>, .and imrcmii", 
2K1-216. 

Cain.irhlpo Cniversity, antiniil sermon 
apaiiMit wiUihoraft. ii. 127. 

f'anudfordf* od, killed in a duel, II.'297. 

Cainbel, Siilta«,-2”s pmerowty to Uie Chris¬ 
tians, ii. H4, e5. *" 

Cninplioll. M^jor, his duel with Capt. Boyd, • 
M) 1 exe.‘uti(>ii. ii. 293. 

CimdIt'ma.H Kve, sui>crst)tioii.*i customs, L 
a.>9. « 

iConi pliruses. r PopnI.w foUics.) 

Cif..|». roi-tunc-leilinp.) 

CaricAtiir» i, reliTriiig' to the M>.s(tissS{ipi 
SetK ine {Jin<r t 2.7, 29, ;{", 

4'.'V 

Caricatures of^Uc 8oulh-S< a Ihibhle (serrA 
ra^rrurtiys), n iy dl, tl.s, 7o, 7*1, 82, S4, ' 
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CviilibSn, hifi iti’ctmiitft'f fiif-r 

“.njnio with Kpiiit<. j'lW, 

“i'hambrc AmciiU'," iitttiiiifi'il %v < 
XIV. fi>r tin* tm) of.i«n5r*i'r><, R. 

Chan^> (iurlii^ tftc Santh-H^a liiilrUK- 
(.•»ynn|»y a 5. (V>. •, ^ 

Charii-m:^«, ii. 

lent. • 

CharW I. dui-!, H. 2 '* 7 . 

II. Iiij. iUt>(rrai”'fnl oo«u) u-t iu ro- 
t<» It ib't'l, ii 

Chrirlrs* of FruiH’i-, Itit ^lll•lu's in Al- 
cliyiity, i. 117? work on ilnu Kiii<io<'t. 
i.'K;. • '• 

Charles IX. of Fnu^p, lii-* i«itrona 4 .’<’ of 
JfiMfrtiilanni*. <‘t\ ii Il'tj 

his bflief in witflictart, I 2 t). « 

riiaworUi, Mr., killtJ by l.ord UyroH in :■ 
ihiel, ii. 2»’i. 

Chpnii<iry, its coninxion with Al--liynu, 
valuuWV *l»>coverii's ut thi' AU'h\llll^ts, i. 
2‘i7, 221. 

niililven ill tin- iVussules; (li'ir iier-oiial 
bravery, ii -l.'i; tin sold to slavery, fil. 
Ohildrei) exmiled fl*r wilehendl. ii Itld, 
17!t. I'd. * 

Oliristma, tour 'll of Sweden, her |ia(roiiape 
oi .Mehjmr. i. IK'l, ISj. 

Clermoijt, I'rlaii II. priwhes the Cnisade 
fliere.. enthedriil of (e/o/eoiovd. ii ti. 

Coi Ic Lane<;ii.i!.f. history of Ihe de.-eplion ; 

iurwa tif |Im‘ " liailiited lui'lse," ii. 22 W. 2.1". 
(‘ivnr. Jti'i-ies. nii’inoir of, i. l-il'; hii^iousn 
.!tf llojuires WJ. 

Cohreilimi, SiiltTii, lioi *?#ieroxity to tin- 
Ciiristians. i!.- 11 , Ho. 4 

Coke, Cliicl'.liisliee. of, ii. istli; the 

rsilsoio I S of Sir Thomas Overhitry frnsl 
IjT him, l‘.H, 

Collins, .losejih, coulrivcT of nivsterieii> 
noises at VVoodstwk I’alaee, ii 2 lM. 

Comets rettnrdi'd as omelts, i. 22-'l, ; i\e* 

tiuliy iluiiL’eroiiH.^2'< • 

Conriof, Ilni'^KTor »it‘*<«''rmaiii.^i"ins !!•' 
i’l'ii .tules. il, Wi; T«whl‘s Iei'lisalejil, 111 'j* 
rrtiinis to r.nroj'e, tli. 

Coiulaiie?, KitH- of the ttiwn lmIo, ii. IJh; 

♦ it.hes I'xeeutcd there,’J/. If'sh ^ 
Coii'kiiiUnople diirinc the I'nisailes, ii. n, 
&t}, 77-HO; eteip fif, 

\ I'refnsins fi> jjlctid t.i a eriminal 
eh o-^vei its ,,e\ -e I. tnish .ii'nt. ii. If.). 
Corntiill ul the tnneofiheSoulU-Se^hihhle 
1. 51. 

Co'fiioiHdiie. the, an anoiiynions alJiyndst, 
nil iiioir of, i, ltl3. 

t!..nilev*H iKvetieal deseripljoi'^of the tulip, 
i sti, his lines on reh#-e'' irreat men, li. 

.tiN 

Cr.i;ri.'s, Mr. Ses're^ry,/-or/rajt of, 1, ftl, his 
(■artieipalion in Ihr.'Njiith'Se.aJhihhle.ht, 
7r, 72, 77, T-i; his death, w). #• 

Crax'i."!, Mf., fat^r of the iihove, his porliei. 

palion in Uie fraud ; his dnatli, i. h" 
t^ininaK anxiety to po.ssesa relics Mi< ir 
vriines, ii. atW. a (Crr Thieves, i • 
Ctoinwcll, ^Ir Solnuel, hi« per.M'eiJtioii of 
“Tim Wuehe^ntWarlKiis." li. 12t». 

Cross, trial i-r ordeal /fthv, li. II#!, • 

Cross, the true. («Vt-e B^ira.t 
CitTrsasBsf The, ii.#lT)U differently rt^ 


prMenteil in Wshirv rtAil i« romanee; 
Mil ,{riiniitn-s lK*i«re thn iyitsitileii ih 2; 
fiJnsmratriHl hv llaroou at Ih'sehid ; jul* 
^riins 4uVe<l liY the t'liU-ndto ^•«lii>hi>; 
iiien-ahe o't')iiljniwia,*es hi antiei^lhm of 
the tnilleoi'iium, 2; opTireiisions of the 
Tiu'ks; I'onwiiueiit iixriKaittion of thn 
pilgrims, IMer the lleriiiit es^x.nmj# 
their eniise: staU'oC Ihiyuihlie mind in 
lioMpi? .">1 in.'livea leii<lm?*lo the Cru 
hades, C; i^tep H*c Permit htimulnto 
•. the I’ope; ’ns peijjiotinl nppenrmiee. 7^ 
is.unell at riaeenth'.Kj^lie 1‘opf preaehes 
tiiettrnsade at ('lerniout.h: enihmiaHiii 
oftlie t»eopli', Vt; inenased hy sipif nnd 
imrnntln, 1 \. reel of itie women, 12 ; 
vrowds of t’riihiiders. IH : "Tlio tnj<-e of 
(ttMl" (iro- lamii-d; ilisiii|Mliitn of the Cni- 
Hailers. It, jHipiilar leivlers; tValtev the 
l’i-nni»eH“, •nnLlioM'-ehalk. lf> ;«i-oiilhi * 
with llie i:..ii*au; iis. io, IH; IVter the 
Ihnmt dei'-uted; uvrivi'" nl t'on.sianii- 
iiople, 17. the K-iaperor AUmiI'. lh^M lo 
•on* and reverses of the lirst Cnisailei 
Is; IMer the llernul assisted ly Ali viiis. 
l!l; fresh hordes IVoia Herin.aiiv nncl 
Fraiiee ; their enidly to the deW'-, 20; 
defealisi in llunpiiv; lyesh leaders; t.od- 
frey of lloiullim, lluvh louiil of Vri- 
inaiiitoiHj Jhiherf chike of Koniiamle, 
* l!oh(4l eoimt of I’liinilerH and 

tiuind, 21 ; the lmiiieii-i' i.ii(iil>er of iheip 
■rees; llmrh of V.-rinandois iioprieoiied. 
-.,t; his n tea.se ohlafiied hv (loillh'v of 
l(‘iinlli)ii, 21, hisoleiiee of Count ItolH it 
of I’.iris; wi.ftkiiess of Alexius, 2.*, Itu) 
■•ie|!;e«f Siee. 2d; harhaiityof the t'ni- 
xad- re an<l MiHKuhiiniis; o^eedolcoftioo- 
lu v of Kouilloti, 27 ; Nno surri'ndrrH to 
Alexius; hatllo of Porylauj:i, ; iiiw 
provideitee and suHi riiipi *f Iho Cm- 
'•arh r«. 2t‘, .'ki; tile mCx'c of Aiitioeh, 2f', 
21; Crusaders rcdueeil Pi taniiiie, Jkl* 
.\nltoeh taken hy tri'iiehery in the tmr- 
riA'in iriii/riirli.'ii/.i-j , tlx eiiy invested 
hy the'Ikirk«, :»* itier- isinv laimiie loid 
desiXtioll*.k'i; J'PhT tUrth^einy, hu prt- 
P‘ti<!»nl vision, iroi iliseuverv of the 
, " Roiv f.aiiee’' ;i.Vlt7. -Pi, 

rewval of l•IllhllM!l!<nl, .2^ h'ltfli' of An 
tioi h Hil l dehat <• the TiirliH, Iti. dis- 
sensihns.^toi fate of I'eter Harihel.ony, 
41; Marah Ink- n hy viorni, shiimwif 
the U;tt4^y IW-t, Ii'Ik'Uj# 1 , ,*), 
4.1; fiBd wjht of .lert.sduii (/'.../r.n * 

44; Ihe illT la-siivcd end fnken, C., 

Peter the l/erniifH tame 1, •. »v. s Ml; .Je. 

I ruKaiiU! niidir its (lirisliaii l.iii(rR, 
ihHlfreyof Ihitiillon suriHn di d !>y llald- 
win; eoiiijtiua) eoiilljets will] the h'lra* 
wn<: Kdejra Ulo’n hy them, 'o 
Srronii <Vk*<i«V?~ 'l'(ei«y In K'o .JHJ ut il« 
eominem • nient, ,•2; HI. Ilernard's preaelo 
iiur; t.r.n»- ' 11. joins the ( rusailers, r.l- 

6r; rei-ei' -'s the erovs nt V* /‘ lul (ejo/n. 

iMi'/hhV; is .joined hy Cmirad einj^iH 
d lo Tijiaiiy and II larve amy, Ml; theii 
ion hv Mnniu.! Coiniienus, 57; Iom-.i 
^ oT the tiennaii uniiy, AK; prot,'rcsN U 
Niee, and Ihimec to ienisidrm, «0; Ju» 
louKics of thi' leaders; shtfo of itamascu^ 
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fic>ro 4‘5>ai»' j 

iloiiCNi, OL'. « ' 0. 

TJiird Oruaade of i liivalry, 03; 

of l^fAlnHin, liJ }iKrt'/)r9‘>Kj\ tie* 
tfif 0*;*Cvuiflwl<' 

tv Jlenry II, af»d PliIHp <H’; 

tfiojr nn‘«’t ui fiYsovs OA ; 

f’rutwul** impopulsir, <{•»; <1«'lav'd ty yvai 
Jn!(wo»h KrQ^'f HU(i I'UjfflaMO, <U‘aUi of 
iloiiry ll.f’^lUhnrtl nixl {‘iifiiji pro- 
reed In PtUestinr, <>7; KiVhnrd at<K<-k>( 
fttu* Hii'UianK, <W-, ftri\'*'R nl A<'ri.-, 09; ’ 
»*ir(ro and Murrt'iirffr of ttii* cily, 71; (Hk- 
Pliilii) rtiuni»>'iu Knuic# Ha* 
I'uHa d<'ti-aii-(l til Axotiui, 73; Crusudyrs 
ro.vii l{<‘Udi'h<*ln {tivpravhyf'i, rotrout ii- 
wrwsl on, 7:5; .lurt .1 uttackod by fialHdin 
»m! ym-tii d by bichard, 7 w>a<-o cone ludnl, 
Hb-hord> iiiipribonnkont tiiul ransom, 7'k 
J-Xv. “/A fA*«jiyxc/<', nn^irbibfft) l)y the Gor- 
luans; its fiiiliiro. 7 j>. 

yiflh f'/-i/<ftdr.-*-FoMj<nio, liirtlu.p <.f N«-uil* 
ly. onbhlH th«* ^•hivl^l^y of rriun-o; ox- 
slHfod by the Vcm'lmu«; sicso of Znir-, 
7«; CniMulers Alexins JIL from 

r«jris«iatitInotjif*, 77 ; Aloxtits J V. 

7“* . Mur/iiiihlisdi-r<-at<'d by (he^Yusadcr'' 
imd VciH'fiuns, 75»; UaUlwin ('omit of 
Fi:m<i‘Ts, cb.v'K'd i'nrt}>eror; J*il:,rrininirc« 
to .liTiisalcm. . bildrcii nmb’viakhijf vlie 
* <;ni«a<l(' arc lictravcd to sJavery. * 

S’xtfi ('tMMiidr, prompted by (h(\ I'opc, kl; 

undcrttikcn l»y the Khifr of HnnK*-it7: 
purwiK'd in r.trypt! J>aTiii('tfa i.iken. si-, 
t'ardiitui lVl;v>riU'< inid .inbn ol llricmic, 
n: 1 ; diswouKions and rcvirscH; Ihiinicita < 
id'undont'd, St. 

AVtcmM —rntlcrtJiken by Vre- 

di’virk II. of Germany, S-t; intriarnes 
airiiiiini ivim ; lu' 1 *= excoimnunicalen, s.’ ; 
iVKWfts bin.-'elf Kin;; of .}ir:m!ih-m, w>; 
.ojpporfcd by- ibe*'r« >ui>lars niul llo«pi- 
' f'llh rs {r>i;rnn>r/fi), si'.; relnriirt i(. ticj'* 
many, S7. 

J'.i'ikih i-omnr'need in Frnin c 'i7; 

battle ofth^/u; liicli.'in-..' earloJ; 
tfini* asrr'ed,'M . flir-j 
SM, they Kobdiic tbe Templars, ! 
but arc cMirpsitcd |(v (lie HM'i.m rni'un'-, ,' 
tw.'. ' I 

r.ayo-b-. by I.oidw lX.tft; j 

,mined l.y \\ i Ilium ord *. j 

Y» ; tbc’<o.'.;..ide uiipopiilnr in ’Kin’lrtiid. ; 
tn-OT; I'ar.icttu tiibci.. iKi eballle ol . 
Masioin-u; l.ouis taken pif-nver bj the ! 
Karni-rns; hi.*’ ransom nnd rilurn,’ Ml; j 
e\i'iteineut- In J'raiuie. J>G. 1 

Tfnth <V(»a«f/e, by l.ouia IX. and Prince f 
Kdwnrd of KniLOand. 9r>; Louia dies at 
Garthajre, IWt; kalward arrives .at Acre, | 
97; defeats the 'Turks,n Xuzttrclh ; i"* 1 
Ireaeherously wr,v ,ded ; tm- b irend (d' ! 
i^ueen Eleanor, W); bar tomb at West- ! 
minster ; Jv trnt e eoiu bnli-d ; j 

Kdward rel’nms to Ktikdand ; subs»M|uont ; 
^eof (he Uidy Idind, 99; eivihsii:*: in- 1 
tlttcneeof (nct’rumivles, ItXk . 

Citm>m*T in France, thcMlnsisBippi scheme, i 

( A 


D’Aifacssoan, Chancellor of France, his op¬ 


position to^he MiMiNtrippf acheme* 1.11 j 
pwtrait bis liiiilnt'ia: 


l>ani£wcniil‘ be* 


1 nieaaures, 33. « 
^iredbylhir Crusaders (cb- 

'nisadert^ U. 83, 


scuiB' besieired by Ihir t 
tm/V li. til . • * 

■tUi licKie^^l by/'lie t'ji 


*J»ani*’es of wilches^iid (oAds, ift I*^, !(#>. 
If.Vnt'rc, the Alar.’chjdc, executed for witch- 
erafi. ii. ItW. 

.iJundolo, I>o}rc of Venii’C. his etieourago- 
nienl of the C>‘iHaclers. ii. “d. ^ 

D’Apone, Ids studies in* nMiymy; 

his* ‘.onfmand of money ;».chftrk'od with 
b((r'‘sy, is tortured, snurdies in priwui, i. 
Inf; p'^rfmif of, ii. XJU. 

IVArpeuMMi, Frenek mw tfcrof financcj a 

S'tJJpi'Tf/r fd Ibo MibsisAVp* schoiM.', i.ll, 

-13 ; of, 43, 

Head, the, (fif. r llalBinp the Dejul.) 

He llouteville, a fatuous duellist, temp. 
J,ouiK XIII.. Ij. Sb*>: bo' ftadod by the jus¬ 
tice of Itiebeljcii, 2sl, 

l»ei*, Dr., inerooif nnd prw/rd*/' of, i, ; 
hi-’ •• shew-stone" in tlni Urilish Museum 
(e>iffrftrit,ff}, 151. 

I>e J.'irnae and bn Omtaifruof.ii*', their fa- 


ijioiis dii'd. ii. 27.3. 

H'-b'u/e, M.. hi" absurd Ihcorbs on animal 
nui;;iu'tiem, i. 291. 

Deb-ie, Alfuu, at. Alchymist, i. lo2. 

Hetihle, .l(WUi, (he Atehymi.*!, ineiuOir of, i. 
IMP; his MueeoBs in traiiannitinp metals, 
atte«‘.;cl by the Hishop ortsen(<B, 193 ; his 
imprisonnient*,md death. -07. 

Ib lrio, his persi'S tion ofV. itches, #1. ICO. 

,H«‘ Meuiur, .leiin. author of tb« J,‘omand« lu 
titnu-. his study cf ulehymy, hi« libel nu 
the fair sex, i. 112, 

Hemotiw, jiiijndar belu’.f in, ii. 10f»; their 
jiowers iiTid pr.ipcnsities, Itkl, 107; their 
met Imps or “ Sabbaths,” 107. (.SV«iWiU'h- 
erall and the Alebyiuixts.) 

He ,'N»)p(-nt 7.1,- rlcsrrinti.m of Peter the 
lle.ruui, ii 7; ol' 11*7. euthiisiasni of the 

* lirst I'nisttdei’s, J2, 2J. 

!».' lt;iys, M.’ir/'chid. Uu; Alchymiat, memoir 
</f, i* 125. 

M'dum, Cardbi.'d, liis patromipa of 0|'P- 
..'».Htro, !. 2J3-2lf>: his t'onnexion ^with 
jViano Auluiuetto niul the dtninond uCt t- 
bu'e. 2ld-22'». 


H'FsIoij, a fiupil of Mesmer, i. 27(>, 
itcsmns' ts. MlnisU'r el France, Ids holicl iri 
nb’iiy fm. i. 192. 

Hevil. ihe. old popular notions of, ii. 103; 
xuriou.-' fonus assumed by him, 106, Jo7; 
preside*! at the vrilchoa' “Habbaih,” 

Ids apiH-urimv iK- {Lavs and A(cripi>a, i. 

129. 142. v 

HeVnicnetive. Arnold, h.f skill ox a physi- 
aieiiui, ;«:*troloffer, and nlchymiat (with 
porAf >t), i. 193. 

li'ilorn, t.'oiuit, nmrderaatirokef,and atcals 
Ids Missivsippi Itonds {engraving) i. 21; 
(ClurXs to save hla life, inftcsxibinCy of the 
pi'jrent, fala exMUtion, 2|t, 33. 

Iham-md, faiwus, i>ur«r.*ed Jlegeut 
Orleans, i. 27. ''*• 

Hiarn* nd *;Iocklaoe of Marte-Antcdnette, id*- 
tory of the thelt;d^. 206-220 
,Dium9iids worn by^thf Count 8! . GermAin, 
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t90S: LU power of rarnoTW (lawn iti, | 

mi / ’ 

Sir Keiicltn, a )Micv«r in tiu* vir' trs 
of “ weaiJ(»Ji*»alvp.'* i. 26.^* f . 
Diae.w#i<‘ur(-il l*v imagiu.-ijiin. i.'W2,J72; ^ 
lirft<*nW<'<l waj.’!!* 2<L'. 

(*S«j tUf Rl#!iU’«i!H'rn.r* , ^ 

I>ivinaUm*f it < p'liminrity; by anl**. tin* 
tca-piip. thf palm of iLc haml. ( 

«nd oUicr intMirs.^. 2C>1. 

"I^yridanit!/’ ur WiUheH* Sab’ ith. (-V '> • 
wlRii.r.m.) • 

Di'rvlHnun^’ftttlo of, ii. 28. . < 

Jjown;-)!), Jobilfn'i Kn^jlisli AbTivinls'!, i. 

130. ♦ . ‘ t 

Draui.ifl t.n llio tulvi'^ri'S of tiiit'xpa; Hioir 
pftjmbrih .aikl HRiint .u'uof, li. '£i‘\ .''>7- 

2tA>. • ‘ , 

Itn aioH, inti'riiVrt.i'iiiii uf, j. ' 

InTjuii'i on )';!rtii-i(l:ir nii.’iit'., i. :.'■>*•. 

Di'raiii’boo’ , tln'tr • \}i’m:vi‘ '■ tt>. i, ‘i-U 
Ini IV'iiipa'Iiii.*’. .MjwI'iiih', an-! tlti <'i' 

St. (irrm.un, i, 2 i'l. - 

Jtl , in'! .in’o'iiit «■(' ( \- 

Jn-niiii JiN, i. 'J~^K 2h.*i. 

l>rinnn»<r I'f Idi. ; 

1 Iohm8 ,) • 

Dn Uarri, Vn‘om(i-, in a .lin l ;i! fJaUi, . 
il. 

llUl IK AM) “KUl M.l', )i. ; fbt' ii;- | 

.b'nl by i-wiijl>ai. '-r liiil lf> baMlo, it)* j 
na'ii’ai onuiti. imihonMi! l»v tav»', 2ti2, j 

<!iiivvair;ttcui bytlif I'li'i't'v, ; 


t-. 201, l>y j 

.till’ L’»T- Oia'-or'lnri. ortlciilV I 

ii"i-.l Ily in.. ii 1 * JI'iiil)n>#L'Oo . watn'or- { 
lira!. tiO'.. 'hr .■/,•».«<a (Ml ^ 

• irih-ah Lha., -nb'.l 'iv .iii.h- 

I’lai .-(hm'*.!';-, -'*'7. .n’! 

(ixntiMii I't.n, In Mimi ; 

:m<l ihi- tail of K'-J. \ l>ii 

a!)'! 'I I (. . .. ■ 2'il, J 

271 : f •iri’.'rtrr'^iul I ■ _.J, i..i dtla- j 

TI.L'Ikt !.« am! .l.v .lani.i. , *'3; | 

Maf.vu'it aial M'!’ *! 27i., *i»‘ iViki" • 

Or 1,- aiil'.rt anti il.- (‘onut*! 

• Ir llus*y a>!.l Jtrijf, 2*'' • lri\ dIoik i uUT'- ' 

( J7I. 27-' .'S2. 2i»*i, thrii ! 

Ji'rsah Ilf-U! ! I..IHI. 1'.^. 277. 27il, 2*^ I 

ill.' i{>]*-i>i-i| in ^'illv am, 

Jli nr’. 1 V.; I'oum :! i»l ruiiia.iii'hli'tii if ' 
.a-;l. all.I rin.tt 27“ 273 , (•ih.i!- 

i.l' 111 to “ii; Jir. S' 

!».' l5 »u(rMli«, a fiiDa.ns dm ili-t, Ji-ln-fid- 
I'd hv flrr .if iJiiJ«‘ii; opiniuli ti*' ■ 

Adihsi.n ftii d'lrlhi'.:. 2''/, ilurls^ j 

ll■an).2*'J; mint l.v laniin Xl\.. j 

2Hit,’-.Mitriilar ln\u; .>1 .\ltolr t, 2*<i; j 

.l.d 'inluit in ill.' r.-n, ,.i Kiizn I 

{••‘tli', l.ur-l iS.iis'ij tin.'iliii^, 2^>7i { ; 

lr;r.l ■■'aiinuir’: witli 'I nncri; hm cx* 

I'l'nticii t-f luurdrr; fomr.at btlwri'n 
Li^d b'ray and Ii.iviil Uh!ii...iv )»f<§fa1»'d 
h\ t haihii 1., ^■'7; ..f i1m' f «?ti- 

iu.(5i*.yr.»lt!t nii'i Ohari^'s Ji, Un 

*r,a.ai‘i-: Duke of It s I..:.#!' •..‘•wdtil 
wiLli l'>avl j • i!; r • uc - | 

tltict of ili-arlrMll., pW'tim- td >i- ! 
i»«d« iti iTmi wi:li a*i nnjni- I 


I Sir (1. »e«r>n^mul Mr. ThomIUll; I^e 
of M.‘irlborou^I^and Haft Pawlet; 

(tf llauiiliou mia laird lilohnii: triid of 
ilenoniJ Miioartin-y, 'ft'ibon 

kill.al bv .lohn l.aw, K.'h Mr. Hiaworth 
kilhfl l)j l.onf l*}Ton, 11 . 2 tC; *'icointi? 

^ l)n Jtarri 1^ Totmt I4^r: tlic I>uko of 
VmIc anil t'fhmol Lmii.t't. 2»H: IKflb 

I due)*, Major CumpbrU esondfd for 

f,bcd.*alh (if f'.ipfair^ Maitia* 

• maru uM MonUfoir'tr) ; uorfrof th'inoui 
nfudi n^^, fO'f^;”)' I.ovd Cann llrr'I, 

• 207, I'ViV .irV. lilt and .toM'ph 1 i^ 

Idirfn.an ].(\'k‘iyr ,\iiii fica, I'ln*; 

irti.i'nil n‘llvrii»ii>,;kKi. m 

l»u uu' i.clm nj'd 'I tholr duilt. - 

‘ li. 271. 

I*'i I-'fi- iimx■'■ Histiirv i.l'lho ]li'm«‘tl4||')ii 

, i-).mj)hy. i, n.'. t»»:. 

Innii-ao, tirpi ;|jtd Jj^r ari-.'Ktplitti ■) tri* ^ 

I : . t. , ih( ir alit'in.l rKidcHsiin’i-, 

li * 

D'o.il, ('lamlc. j*r»jrul;u' ttduurali'.n nf, I'.ut. 
%i-'s ode to lilt. lai'H'orj, li. 2r..>. 

■ Kiulli.piakcj, i>ri*jilu’>li“d in J oudon. i. 221, 

• 2;kl, 

; Kdomsa l.ik'-ii (>;. ilir t‘r»»ad»'!>i. II. 3d.- v<'- 

lido'ii l.\ ilic Surii'-ciii, .M), 

Kdw.ird 1., Iti' irf'fit M'iil (('■wi/rdi i////). il !'/. 

i>dn.'i(4Il-joiiifi iiu* 1-it.t CruMtdo', li. 0';i 
j;iTivo«at Arri-, 07; (rca'-ln rom'lv woiihiI- 
i<l, IM. 111 ,. paiDii.i;,’*- of Ibivim/rnC l.nlli 
Uio ididiyniist,). lo^'j ifN«;»iiniiM'd motiv*-, 
I3&. « 

Kdw.ird n ,, hlut-nootTaifi'inriil rifalclijniv, 

• 1. 137, 

I Kdwiud^’l., hiH of Pr, iV'*, j. 

bVi. • 

! Ksrypl, tlo; (>iirttu1or« in. ii. M.3, s 02 , t«';. 

^ I7jiiu( clahnrd hk n ItoKioiiit'iiii.a J7o. 

1 Klixir Villi'. (.SVc Aii'loit.ists.) 
j I’.h Ji:ov. (Jliim'n of Kdw'ird 1!., her lotrdi 
; A\'<’ktiniii^t(T ((•Hjir.o’im/). ii '.»w. 

j I'lirulH'th. ytii»i-n, he.* i.mVonaK<‘of Pr. iK'r, 

1 •71, Pi2. • 

i Klwc'-. S’r%rviK. bin rwillflniilion In inn 

‘ ‘d sir 'I'hiiiua^ •‘vorlnirr, lii4 

ipk ]07, J0‘i 

i •Mild j4" til,' world proplK'tM. il in flir vr.ir 
!K«f i. 222; by W{iw.<,i, ij, 17.t<;, 221.' 

lllVi-rar,A, 1 ^.luhn l.tl^ amithr AIi'--.i!‘i»ip('i 
iM'hoior, i. 24, 37 

I.- »'X| CoiiLti ' r, .illi'-J ;ird»'^*njrfi'iii‘ •; 
.•'.■imT'c* ^ AVr SonnTfli t ) 

! iMwiiU'.fw ioj V^ llriuT.tlt. (.SVa WiUiii- 
! rl-aft.) ♦ 

I ^J/cKivI viaiumd an 8 iiohirr<ieoui i. 17'!. 

1-iiHitiif fcbiiA rcpfirdi^i as oiimiiH, i, 
fttliiijjr st.irn and .itln-r moteojii U A>fe thf 
('nnnuh'u. U, 1 i« 

Farja, th- Aid* . *o iiniw^oliM r. i, £'J%. 

i'lohi.'ti l•^^!mrl aiid h.iiK li.iir, l>i'iu‘d-'. nii't 
]i>'an..tai')n.K i. 2l«W}o'l. 

1 I’* i,i.«i‘’<'rnsttd- r*, i Woitifii.) 

riudi tisii. jt t)i»- (-./ii()ijr'{ir||itt hi of ttm 
IVuk:w)';i| Ji..‘i. 


i»«d« in did wdi as nnini- I Ki;n^ Pr., ror' irrd for wlMit rafl, ii. 131. 

£ }Un, 2bt‘i, 2'''i, arv imcnt.s of^Andiso*, , ^imicviii I'r.imt’; tin,* MirdhMppl 
teele, and Swift, 2'i'^^iirlAin rmg!»iid; ! I. 2, (1. 
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rijl>ord«al. Duels stul Onleils^ 
Flautt'l.Nkhulas.the AMiymlRt, nteilutlr of 
1.113. . < « 

Vloriutunil oil Mio prevalence of witchcraft, 

U. IKe . • , • 

Flowers, ftuits, aud treA>, tlojjr sifrriincanee 
in ilrcamii, i. 2W-. 

Fludd. Koli4Tl/ the futlicr .of ihe Ewflihh 
IlOhicrucittiM*, THCTuoir of, i. ; intro* 
duces *' 'it^^Mpa'.i-wtdvc" in IlnKla^id. ^ir>. 
FoUick of ^i'ac citicK, ur Hlantr phraKCis 

li. 23f»-2F<. • 

•*‘‘oidfllnoiilea«. cotiiwil lo’l.-l hj Henr>’ IV, 
uud edict airaRiet ducil<u;/ 
h. 27'^. * . 

F(y^, it# iid’fSjiity dcuicHl i*)-liic Koefiru* 
ciaurt, 1. 17<l. 

Formau.Dr., hif vurlicipaiiiui lii thi*]»oiMn»‘ 
injf of Sir TItonuiH dvcrbun, ii. liH. 

" tion o' muu; 1 »ik riixlcty to |H*nciratc fej- 
tijrlfy, 212, Jitffruiuijrrit: 

2<t3. Aslrol'ijry ui frame, XI., 

Cullicrinc 'U* Niwtnulamu# 

the Medici fiiiiiil>, 2V7 ; .Ti»- 
tio<-lui#'rilicrtu>*, 217, horoscope o( iAUiin 
XIV., 3i!»; KojiUt'k vxciihc f<«r iwtrtc 
loffy, 34SI. Tifivfuihaurif, Oroumtu'^, .\u- 
yory, iJmii'itiun, 2'>'>: v;iriciUN kinds of 
dirlnaii.iii; cardK. the piiha. tlic rmi, Ac., 

( 2t>\ ; iiderpretalion of ilrcaifiN, 2^r'i %. 

Fouiouc, IUslu*iM»f Ncuilly, promoter ofthc 
iifl!f‘,^ruKrulc, ii. 7(J. 

France, it# linams'i- in the ciw'iifcrntli ik'*'- 
turr; the MissiKBippi wh^'.tnc, i. f», d; tin* 
Ounadc iircjichcd there, li.H; the csitht- 
drill of Oh-rmonl (r«yratJi«/ 7 ). ll, t»; i-to- 
cutiuiiii for wUchcrtift, ii. 119, {i2, 174-, 
hctfv'f in wit<*h>T:iO there, ii. 
the slow iNdHoner# in, i). 2*iH; immense 
ra<t' for c hwlUnif in France, 27d. 277, 
27>», 2.s(>; nhhymv in Fnmcc. (.SVe the 
Ahdijmist, I'ari#,'ftnirfi, Ac.) 
r■runklln, an apulhenirv. hi# pnrtieipatinn 
in the inmcler t»f Nir ThotiHi# Dvertiurv, 
ii. iur>, 1»S. 15W. , 9- 

Fris!erickthc<ircat, *^'^‘‘** 

lint?, a. '■ 

Frederick 11.. Kmprror of (h-ri»m«y. uiider- 
talo'fl the t'rusrtdc. ii.Nl; «-rown# lif iiself- 
kiiitf at Jcmsalcm. sd i return# to tier- 
many. !j7. ^ 

Frederick III, of Dojuimrk, !n“ iia(roua*:w 
f-talchyn?'; i. 1^3. 

(•amhliiiir .S|#s-uhiti(U)s. (.Ve^ Mississippi 
Si'hemeanil I^ outii-Seu Ihjhhie.) 

Ciariiict, Jith'H, his Jimtotrf <tt la Mai^ rii 
Fr.iace. li. pi,’., ioU. 122, 221. * 

(.latcway of Mcrchanf-TiuiorH' Hall, with 
Soutil-.Soa #ia‘<'nJalors (enyrarmy). i. <12. 
Uar, the jan't. his.jduitvsi'n S>iith-Mea 
(\m»panr, 1. ttS. 

Oeticr, I he AWhymint. memoir of, i. Wt; hi# 
«:ientttic dlMWories; KngUsh tranrlaiioii 
orhis work, 97. 

Ufonianuy (k-ririliotl, i. 2&0. 

<iMfl.'n‘.r, M., hi# oxposurc ofth< tricks of 
ahshyinists, 1. liiH. ^ 

Oetxrfiv 1.. hi# s(«evhes and pruclainatiow 
on the 6outU-Soa Bubble, i. 47-55, 09; 


^ tlie Btaii* 

(xcurire lil. refliMCs fo pardon Mt^or CatiTp- 
bell foohe (Zuithof Wapt Iloyd in a duel, 
ii.893. I ; .• - 

(fcrmaiiy, exectitians for witchcralf, ii. llh; 

» dttclliii^ in, 342. SMd; alAiyui; in. en- 
lonra^etiby the emiicrbr#, i. 118,135, J5tt; 
tht iiosicrucian# in, 17 m; animal mag- 
iiell#m in, 28i>. * ^ 

• Oi-sitiT, t'onru'L the first tulip enltljr tor, 
T/f/rtrait ^ 

lilKiHts. •f.Vee ilatiutx'd Ih’jiHcs.j 
Gihiioii, F<lward, granUfj^thcr <>f the histo- 
/'.m, 111# i>artii*ipu*ioi) lU the S*mth-Sea 
fraud, i. 73, 77; l»lt.ril7 tined. Hi;,hi# 
graiidsoirsaivoiTi'il oinm*f>ro<'ee{luufs,Hl. 
(iisors, iCiiadiiig there oT Henry *1. and 
Philip Aiitfustus tcHyeuriwyK ii, t(5. 

Glaiivii, Itev. .1., his noik on wtlelieran, 
il. 14H,22t. 

(ihuiher, an Alchyminl. i. H7. 

<ilen, Lineohishin', helicf m niiehes there, 
ii I >^5. 

liuotiu-s. (AVc the Ktmirruidaiis.l 
ilodt’rcy ol Hotiilimi, ins ailyoemont# in , 
l*ale'%liTie Ir'imravtit'/*, ii. 21-24, 20, 27, 28, 
;ii. ;i:i, 35.3^; .‘m, 42. vi. w. 

(Sold, wught i»y tiif Alcl)>iiii#t«, (6VcAl* 
ehyiiiiats ) 

tloltflchttlk. II leader of the CnwaUers, U. 
15, 2d. 

tJowfh;, Isabel, iier confession of wit«-h* 
crart, ii, 13(1. 

tfr.’ift««»‘« (’hnffiiclc. ac'synit «»f4.Vcter af 
rontefracl, i.l3u. 

(Irentrakv, \ iil.uituic. In.-, wonderful eiin.-s, 

i. 2«‘.>-272. 

(Ireat Seal of Kdw.ird J. p •jyroeniy), ii. 87. 
(iregonau eliant, tl# merit tested hy (ii.; 
onleal uf lire, il. 2(k', 

GutKt’, the Duke of, his attempt to poison 
tiennaro .Vmese. ii. 2tvi 
(luizot, M., hi# ri'mi"kii on the (.'rusiid's, 

I li. 51 . « 

(JustiivuK Adolj'hus, an AlchyniUt, i. 187. 

(Jiiy of Lnsiin«an. King “f jonuj-dem. I>e- 
Biftft's Acre, ii. di>. 

f r 

Hair, it-s length Inflmmeed l»r ndigioil.. and 
IKihticAl imiiutlicc#; logUlativc cnuid • 
men:#, i, 20U; bhort hair <>f the Normans 
{t'HitrutiMff], i.387, ntW; .sit. WnUtau’s an- 
(ipuif.y to iuiig hair, 287; Rerlu cut.# o(f 
tile hair of llenr,. 1. (e«yr«c»wy,i,23d, 2tK-, 
Lotiif VII. nmi I'li# inu«u. 2li!i; Williuin 
“ liongWapd," 31X1; Kouudhcwlb and Va* 
valier#, :Kiia.^etcr the tirent taxes iH'lirun, 
SOI. 

JIale. isir Mattliew.^c.^i/ uf, ii. l id; in# 
belief in witcheran. 15/. 

Ilamdnm, Duke ot^ lit# duel with Ford 
MohlV ii. 2tH). ». 

llnreonet. Ids receipt tor f'i« Elixir Vitic, i. 
mi. 

Ha7l«(, Earl of Oxford, tho uhginaUir 1 f 
the S.rutli-F'n (V.mfisuirPportnnf ot 1.4fi, 
llarontt nl Keschid. thS t-nlirti, hi# en* * 

■ 'smragtMcnt of ('hrlsttali Filgrinir, il. 3. 
lUstimn, r«wut U*Ucf in witchcraft there, 

ii. i'J7. Vi .. ' 
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H|4U>n^Lady,hprivTm^tionf<MwltchTraft; Ibo of wflcl«c«. 

h<‘r houjic in Hatton Garden, (nMfat m^), tibnti nnd Witi'lK^uD.) . 

M. Itttl. • • il ^ ^ Count of A^oii, hl« diiul with 

“HaowraD Iloo«Cii,''jwpjfar bolief In, 11. (Jontntn ii. l.’Oi» ^ 

217*2^; a h<mso at.^ la Chajtollc, Iiiiiocent IlJ. and»lV., of the 

catia;%*i rte noises dft.jovi'w d, n. tllM j i Cruwidc!*. If 76, M), ki^ 
uiorm cauiifidl b; a rot. 219; the monas Inu^Tiit Vlllj his bullu^Xmet wiU'h<Y»D, 
of St, Dnmo, thuir tricl: to ahtaiN the H. 117. # 

.baunled palace df Vauvert. *.’20; h<i«ne» InJispnick. view of Ifll. 

afe^oura and Bordeaux til ; tW story • liivisihiirtv pMcinJod In' ti.r TTwicninuus, 
of Woodjitock imlaii*, 22ft; Mr. Mompo-.- i. Ua>. ITs. • # 

. son’s house ^ Todwnrth. 224; Iho "t'lK-k '.Isaac ('oimi.'ii>i< aftr^cil l>y Itiolmrd {., 
Lane OlKwt. ^storj (*f the dscofjtion; ti*. * • 

believed In % Tli^lcarned (c» 7 frtriJIJ/*l, IfMc#f Hollan" an .Mi liynutit, i. l.'ld. 

22H; tlifl K^H-lry<n ti;hust, £U; l ihTar- Isnk, the I'nisuiivrK licfcattHi at (nitl^eo'w 
r(wh,fiirm*K'i«%‘. eflect <»f«i»i«.idion oi Isiiik). ii, M). • 

and civilization. 2 : 1 s. • Haly, slow poiriMiuiiff iu (#'« I''>lMitiiaj.'5 j 

liawkins, Mr.. e7i^a>nn<;« tVoni his the banditti of, li. 

lion of ‘^aricatitreH, i.‘2f), 4t 

llayjtnrtli, l>r., his exiHisuro of IVrUnsV JiMpu-s Uv*. Hia Al.d/.wuist, nuneoir of.si. 

‘^Metallic Tnu'tors,” i.‘JH!*. l:t2. 

Ifell, Father, hia niainicUcoircH; .laifa l«!jii<'fr»-il by Rdmliii, and save*! by 

tH'Xion with Mi'Simr, i. * Itichanll., ii. 71, cm-k' of. ii ; detended 

Henry I., bis hair cot siiort. by S-rbi, his the 'IVmplarA the KoiafcinluH, 

, i-haploiii (eroivmiitf), i. 2<>2, 20t. li 1*0. 

Hcjtrv II. joins tlie third cnisa<ic .liiin< «i J,, bis hclii f in tin* virtne of “ wi n- 

t»y), ii. dk poll KUlvC.” i of, ii, KH; 

Henry VI. ismici patcnl'* to encouni^c ab rlwirpes 'Ihnu-uii and olherx with 

chyiin, I U?<, Hl.'i. wncjicrnh.f-’n; lhcirtrial.riiidcssions;inil 

Henry "Vill., hi< inrilatbin lo (^nrncHuH 0 rxccinion, l^St-JH.'); hiNWorkon "Demon. 

Agiipiia, i. 140. oloi^-," law, hi"* Hup|K>Hctl secret viresf 

Henry, I’rlucc, »*'n i>f Jano's I., «i]jpei’t.'d bis i;i\/uirit)Kin to tin- Karl of ^iierKet, 
to liavc bceiifwis-nied, ii. ac). the imisiucr of Sir 'rhomas (!vt*rbnry, 

4Ic*irv»1|. of >Taaee, bis Airon.'JKe «"f Nos- to have dieil l>r janson, 

trailaiiiJis, i. 2 b>; said n> have prohibited 1112-7(12; hissevcrlty B>raiiiHtdiif;fling.2M7. 
dueliinjr, li. 273, 27'*^ 1 .•* death in ihiji .b nn lA' Meun^. (AV'* IK* Meumr.) 
list*-, 27d. .Ici'UHulsiu (ami $'•<■ (‘rusudcH), fiijravti'in, 

Henry IV. of FramT,*y-/-r/rm/ of. li. 277. ii. "W. 47. 4»; lirst pil)rr(jn« to, ll. 2; l»«- 

his opiwsition to duciiitik', 277. 27n, sieifed and taken by tne (trusfttlerf^, 4.'*; 

Hermes 'rrisn>e;'istus, i1n' founder of ai- it-* state under (he CbriHUnn kinffs, Im. 

ihjiny, i b’,. 'in, council of the sceiind OUNOile there, 

Jlermetu" PliiloiaB-li>. Mehymistv.) (aj; canlnred by Saiitdin, «3. 

HaviIoii, .iohii, iisi (•o;rUs)) Kovienieiini. 1 . .!(•Veil, Ihsliop, his esclamattoiiH u^rniint 

i7’. 0 - wtu liiTall, ii I 2 I. 

Hoywood, Ins life and prophiViCN of .Me" .b-tt-s jduiidercd and iiic-dered by the Cm- 
Im, ».«53:i. seders.<i. 20. - 

Hi(fhwaynicn. {Ar4 fliievc*.) ' Jo!ui*if‘An-, herTi- eutionjea^arbo/), n, 

n«i|rarth’s curi«’ainrc of r.a; ^nlh'Bca ' 111. 

bit {eit^nirint}). i.tCJ • J<du XXll. his study of Alehymy, 

Holland, the tulip uuiida. (ilss Tuli]> i.lil. 

Mania.) ‘ Johns.iy, l>r., mi Hi#" it-irtfar’s {ip<Tn,"ii, 

Holloway's Iceiiircs on animal uiafpielisin, I 26^. * 

L2K7. 0 I do-o-pb II. of Ausfri;., his Mp|K,.dtno^ Iu 

HolL Chief .lustier. Ins opposition to the ’ 'hielliiiitMi. 2‘.>^. * 

belief 111 ivUeheriifl, ii. 162. a ' .Indiml asloloi-y. |Ate AstrobipY,) 

** Holy I^nec/’Uie, its jirete-.idi^l discovery ; Jmlieial combats, (iw Hwchi.) 

fba^rravowl, ii. 37. i 

Hopkins, Mnlthor, the ''wilcii-Hiidcr Jfe- t Karlmnan, Kitift iif Hungary, his eontcel 
ner^,” hm and rctribative Xte, with the CruMulers, li. 20 . 

(riwroeiM/j), li, i43-l.jfl. Kelly, I-Jdward, the Alehyniist, nieni..irtif. 

H«rQSco{ic of houis XIV., i. 21tl. i. 162. . ^ 

Hu^h. ey^nt o'* VermandoiH, impr^ned at Kendal, Ih,, u<-ss ••('. he^}<artl('l]rnturn in Ihu 
Constantiiio}%*. ii. 21, 2*1; at the siege of S<<iith-8<"aftanil. i. 7fi, 77. 

Nh-e, 2(»; tJic Crusatlm, 42. Kei.t, Mr.. r.‘’eiiw;d of imirdcr by the " Coeh 

Human maaina i^redients in chav)#and l.ane Ghost.” ii. 22h. 

nostrums, 1. 2Kf • K -pIcr, hh> cxcum for astro^y, i. 260. 

Hungary t>uhi«d by till! Crusaders, ii. 16, Kerl«ogl»,I"adi’r ofthc Turks, dch'ateil at 
1«,2(),2). • • • *iili.s?h. ii. Sk.'W.SW. 

Hulchiosun, Dr- his work rrrwUfherart, i*Kerr. ItoUTt. afterwards Karl of HomerM-U 
.U.128.. ^ I oSi-e Somerset.! 

Kin hw abandons his belief in Aiubymy, 
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ISfl; hUbetlof !u mrifnivUsiM a«a 
rf*ijitdy for • 

Knialjt, —, Trr;uHrcr f)f th<* S'»iitK-ifa 
lAHHfiany, Iiis api/roh^nnlon and 'mohim*, 

Klini, .fffhn, pori/ait incin^l of w'lUdi- 
i-ran; ii. ^ 

Kolfelky, fi rt*mh Alcbrniist, 1. IW. * 

%k 

Lftl»ourt, rujj|(ii»2i')flP wil*'ln?»» tx< cul«d, U. 

J<Hi. * • 

T.'i r;;:- Tif.*nnp, th*dr (U- 

A li. ■I.-'..!, :i :T< « 

T.SI (ll'.'lU'-fri', tih’ A wf Miitl.iml <lc 

ilniivililcr'i. i.i-^ i »i-‘uJ.');., h . 

pni»t'rtifiojiK cm, i. W?'. i 

I>r., 11)'t-1^' uiu-!, attache'll aTxl ki(l«*(l 

in the- «t.rf •!' <l•lnrr^/<■it/>/), }». ‘JOJ. 

'■■ l.fuica.iiiirc wilcins" (‘xc-cuted,Ii. 111. 

T.tiKki, I'owiii Alltfrl. liiH rfc'M'lioti l\> t^nmi 

lets ii^ilc'byinv, i. ir>r>; 

IS liy ti'd Kcllj. i;i7. 

l.riviL'-'ii-xx and I.avDiSn, lh» t-’n'uc-li jm!- 
ii. * 

1 :i\v, J., projft/'t»)T«*rHu' MinsiH«i|tpi srherw. 
Ills rciniaiillc hl“.fi»r>’, i. I; bin Iiouhc' in 
the ttuc d(* (^iiiiipnmj'oix, Paris (/-u- 

i/rai'fiuf), 1. ^ 

l/jiw, Will .liis jmrlicijmiKin In the Missis- 

fiipl'i hi'lK Jin', i. n, 4^. 

\.i' lllun'-. ihf Abbe'-. <.n tbn iiopiibyity <>^j 
* •in af. Tbbn’c’.s, ii. i*Al. 

l^''iinc)S^.’ci!„ his dtifl \rit!i the <if 
Yorl;, II. iJbil. ^ 

Matlanin do Urmvil’iors am'Htn.l 
tbere, ii. 'ZVA. 

1/ilb'. singnlar chargos of wilcdirraft at, ii, 

Uitf. * 

l/illy, iJiP 4slpol*-i,'or, oci’oniit of. i. 2JW. 

Jn]i>ins, his pas'iim iov tulii's, i. Wi. 

J.undon, of ItUifi. i. 228; innn- 

datinii |.r<i|.ui'*iird in 1521. i. 228; the (Irrat 
I'iif {See ftito t’a^rlioBtro, t)lnui;;0 

♦.Ui-y, t'ornhill, M-'ieluiut Tnylor.s’ Ila’I, 

'J'lMVCT, W'<*s• milIHttT.) 

loni-'lx ard, illinn., i.‘ay>(«>of Jiw niimi-, %*t>. 
Jjon{.’'Wtml, WUiim'i ir'j'^^VirciyL^-'ma the 
iiintii ('rnsadi'. ii. Ul. ' • 

Ibf .Miralt* of, ('xoi-iitixl fijrT.itw'h' 
cr.ih.ii hw. |L 

Leans \ l 1. 1 'lits short. hl.shaJr, nml lofij-Flus 
(iUi'i'ii,}. 2!>h; joins rtiB rnisnch'r-^ li. f.’t; 

Is c'oiis*’.'iat» d jii St Ui'tiis, rwjidn-s 
t^nstnntin^dAfmd Mioo, oi'; Ins t*.»nlhds 
Willi t)h' jid, f>st; arr!v;J,.t .Ltumi- 
h'tii. (si; }(iH ninwrily aa a Ci'.mvUt. »H ; 
rofuriiH to Fra%t’ 0 , <12. 

Louis IX. tiiidcTlakt'S tho iilr.lli ('niwwlo. ii. 
Ikt; Ids valour «l tlm battle i»f Mawoiini, 
hi; tak'im prisoner, PI; hU ransom and 
return. P-L,nis second (.^usade, Jt.’ij etlipy 

of 22d. IP ^ 

Iahiw Xi, his ems^nijn'nictit of astroUv- 
Js'ersha-WJ. 

1.01IK XllL, prevaleueo of duoUlnif in his 
vei;,'»i, U. 

fvoniii XIV., hi||g biifolry nnd «lr»yajpin«’, 
j. f>, e.; remonstrntcct with by hii ParUi»- 
nieni ou his b idoney to supposed witchfB, 
171; p\>rlrnif of. 177; icfitahlishes the«| 
**4.hambre ordente" for t|u' trial of poL 



; 'Prance^^ii. 120. 

•, hl« allCffcd enrOB 
to hjBafiinmlin'a^^linn,i.28 HI a* * 
r LnlTl, Rajinonn, a femnia Ahmyrnfat, Ws 
ii.toiantii! histiiry, with portrait^ lOS; 

his trcatmcni by Edw*;ra II., , 

' Lyons, vtfip of, .b IdO. ^ 

Mftoartnor.tJenml, pecMndto t^d Mohun, 
his trial for murder, 

Sir (}«)rj'j> pTtrPhuit of, U. 189; 
his culi;riUciied vie’^gn witcherafl., 1^7, 
Mai'iiamura and Siont5§m^7, fr|.volous 
cause o>l heir fatal due), ii. 2P7. 
Ma'iKI'TIBRuh, the, 1. 202-295; effect of 
iniiie’iualjon in tlie euro of disCftBPs, i. 
L’d;*, 272. Aftnm»r Miujueftiim: Parn- 
eelsns. its hr-l profesaor, 2 <sl; diseascK 
tvan‘.|>!aiited to the earth; Kin-her; 
> *• woapoM-salvp.” eontrove rsy on il.s 
nicTits, 2 <m; Sir Kcnclm Difrby’s "pow* 
»li‘r c'f symp.ithy.” 2<Wj otlto^r tlelui-ions, 
2 ds, AvhnoJ .* xxondcrl'nl 

CMiV's by Vaicniine (^rcatrftks, i. 2dft-272; 
rnmeiseo Ha^-noni, Van llolmont, (ira* 
eian. Ihiplisla I'urtu. Ac., 272; \Vinii;y, 
Maxwell. 27d; the ecoivnlsionarics'cir St. 
Wedard i. 27;{; Fnllicr JIcll, 274; Anthony 
Mcsipcr, his history and lliw>rj, 276; 
Mesim-r, 27d-28d; b’Esliyi wlopts Ids 
views, 278, 28!; eih.’‘''ir;itri'Bj;nnt las 

de pravity affomert ]*y hia cxpi*rinK‘nt«, 
r 282, 2{t3; exi'OsuyM by MM. I>niio<t't nt'd 
itailly, 27!l, 2.xl ; Marquis do PuvHc’Cin. 
2 .S.'t; Clmva)ierdct!larbttrin.2»8i>; Slsiinau- 
dic'. Jlollowny, Loutherhc.mrv’, 287, 2 H 8 ; 
Perkins’s “ Meialln- Trueticrs ' exposed by 

Ih*. ilavL'arth, 2,sf». absunl theories c*f 
l)i-l(Mi/e“ i'.y ; the Alj!,*'Karin, fallucic* 
of t he theory of, an 1% • 

Tgiiinsmdiio* Pr. bjs i xjierinients in uiiiinal 
ina;^i»:ii.siii, i. 2*s7. 

M.iha, ils sinjiruliir laws en duclUnjj ii.284. 
^iimsjicld. Lord. triAl of the ‘’Cook Ltime 
tlhost" eonspuit ors he!\>ro him. ii. 234? 
.Mninvl, (.'uuin-iius, his trc.Miiieut ot'^tbe 
I’rasaders, ii. fid, 69, 69. 

Mane Antoinelt'-, history of the diamond 
ninkJocc, I. 2Hb22<*. 

Marlhorciph, Ibikc* of, his duel with Earl 

I'awb't, ii. 2Ht<, 

Mnsame< .‘. relics of Ids fhte trensurdd by 
the ]vqmlaei'. ii. 806. 

Maesouru, battle of, the Baracens dofcatKI, 

’ u. »L 

Mayer, Michael, hie repoit^ on the Koaicru* 
eiaii d<vtrincs, i, IC8. 

MaxwelL Willifitn, the ma^cUter, i. S?% 
M«licu\’athcrims di, her encoucMfement 
of astndoffcrs, i. 211 ( 1 . • 

Mcdi'd faniilv, predictions re*pe<*tin|P tham. 

Men hunt Ta)^>r.s' Hall, i^te of gateway, I. 

hito pretcinUxl pni|?m'dcti, 1. 2S2; 
Ids miraFulous bkth, 23tt; bprasar'a d^ 
scrlption of his elia,,^?. 
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Mesmcr. Anthony, th%of auhuil Motli’rii^roph(\*ic*ti, l.2a2 3il. ^ 

bij* Uiiftry nnn thoory, . Mohni^inHwi:>lt:*a#aMur<i^uir^<ti4ofn-jiu‘}t- 
2/5; nis tWi>ry.ftit<T pnwiitM', Jl7*i; ol* - ami numc«4M cio««tfiin»n, il. 177. * 

^tiisp or hi}<ln»a>>»ia r«m, 27?if Mobuu, l««ml, hia duel with tha Uabt* <-1 

'tiono^lnsdwc'ii.lw-.S'.j.^ Haiyilton 

Metals, trjutsmutatiojf t>W (s-r AI‘‘b«- Momjvijisot». Mr,, Ws “hwmtett bwiwi’* «l 
^ , 'lV.Uon»». ri.2L‘k m 

Mrteoric plipnomeba, Ibdr em <t in Inoij- Min^v i4SVff thp5Ti»*-iutdppiKtlitnn* 

^ 4iiRtotb«Crus!»ile>«,U. 3, 11, . • m»il Sum^S. ^ IbibNo.l 

Mjli'oT*, rcgaMc'.lon-iai*. i. 21.*.'.. 1 •• Krtunt 

ol UhJO pri'rihp^*'*!, i. '; Moutifonmrv jimi Mivn-marTT iTivubvu 

for of Momfiml oIUpi-k | {‘an-p of Ihi'I? ii. 2J»7. 

ruted, 226; ;»^IM”rain*« of tin’A'vil. “Moiv, Ibuuiuli, on ; ■••mjii , 

Willonnlum, U»v,^uuivmf»lly at 2 w. « ♦ 

the and of tw* tcnt^eprfturv, il. 3. • the Ak'uViinHt, nicnmir of, i. l"H. 

MiisisHrppi t!,P, hH-'..,, i. M<Jtlakp, l>r. uon.'^r ut. 1. lAU. 

hnan5l;ii dilKciutien in I’niin-p, MoH(*Kolt«nl lo.nU.lniniol?* .ni im udnpt, i. 
ox|>.'<lii'nt»s of (ha Kf),rpnt (•rl<%ntf, i. n, t'laiincd as .i Ko.'^h'nu'ian, 17a. 
oHicial penilitUon and poriupUoti, 7; MoiihijwhPh, hwhioj' td weanny of, ). .'ar>. 

John ra\;'>»i»n*i»<>s(IUons; binFreiK-h I'ojf- Minrnnles, a’ iinrridn nl in ehami'i iind 
iioiHi'ii, “l.iifis;*’ bia hank ofltidiUshetl. noslrunjii, *. 27^. « • ^ 

Ilf hi’< n«)tp« sii a vi’inuium ; branch lIuniin^r’K history tulljunnnlu.i. «r. 

hanKs /•Mahhshcd; Mihsinsippi trmUnr ' ' 

coinpany cstahlmhnd; hunk made u MsiUhoh, a i Scrtnim rubber, ii. 2.*»7. 

he inhUixition; I’xtonsivp issue of notes. wliados. (.SVeOu' li'i-iorucinns.) 

10, onpost^ivni # i)i(‘ rarliament. It; ^antwlch, Niron’K prophecy of its falc, 
the U't'.s iVM«rcioii; Misslgsiiijii i. Sio. 

sli.ycs ri.'C, 12; tlie Company of tin Naples, arn’st ami execution of l.a T»jplt.i- 

Jufiios lomi d ; ma^iiiticcul pr«)niisc.<; jiia. (lie alow jHiisom r, ii. 2i)7. 
iiniwiiM! cxeiiom. nt and apoHeaHoiiK lor Na|>oie..nV willow ui K(. Helena and oilier 
Pliarcs; hawV house in tin* Uuc dc (/uin- j reli'is. ii. 1107. 

raiiipoit i;>. Inmel.ha.-k UM’d N.and' (tahnel. hi-. expoMtie of the Itoa•? 

Rs a wntiiit'-di “l. {cHf/mroM/l, lri 4 cnor- enicUns, i. 17H. 

nnmsv'iihm.^i iiiaividuaU. m. i«, ]p. 2 *\ Nueromanev, it« i'»mu;sion with Mehvmy, 

*2fl; dP:m’s rt^eiyul ta^thc I'liu-o Yen- i. lili; daiipr«fit*rprH(>tice, 2i)ii. ‘ ’ 

dome, 11; ■ontinued r’’eifenieni, lo; "St w llm'land, vronien, a child, and n do|? 
rcinm iU to the. lii>r(|'l il,> t)<(isi<(uis (cu ’ executed Un witetien, i>. 
t/ritt-ini/}, ir.; i,.i).l«' and fashion.ablc f-ja- Nice iHillicjfcd hy the CrusaderK, ii. 2(t. 

nilalr.rs. 17. in-niiRus selicnici to oh- Nunn, Kohert, the (ihwbire prophet, i. 

tmu wiave.s (t‘»;friiiun;i}, Is; avariec and U-’N. 

nnihitjon of tlic .. ulalora; rohlaTtch Noah, Ihcpatrinrch, ii fiiioeussj^il AIi hvirilsl, 

and itnirders, 20; ahrokfr ifuifderi*d hy i.lk'r. 

Count (l'Hori.7S.ii<l rohlip<{*»r sUarca (ca- Noises. {Sfr !{aun1««r IIouscr.) 
tn-.K-nij), 21; P’lRju.rnry KtimuluH to Normandy, wit. hea in, ii. J72. * 

tru.li'- and illijv-vo or- pepity; l.fiif NosiriidumuK, the asLrolOK<‘r, his prophr- 
JUlri'ha^cs rhtnti.s, and turns Tlatholic, idt s (/..u'/i'uiO, i. iKi. 

24; his charily .'ll) modei;ty, 25; cari- ,, • % 

jpCatnres of him, usAtlas, 20; “ IiueifiT’a oathtinlhc 3vvamrcli.<ts a-^l holy r/dies, a 
:m*w row har^je,” 'il», ii. a car drawn'l.y (.->1 of innoeeiice. ii. 2(f*. 
e«;Cks. -PI; iiiercusf of luxury in I'ari-, A nd./wwiru, aKrcneh Af. hvmisl, 1.13(>. 

Jfl; the Ucri III pur hHwm'he great dia- n|lil^..J peculation in fran.'C. undiu- th.i 
mond. 2/j ».M:jpioaiH of distrust ; coin in-i.'. stAirie.in!, if 7 . 
ftirthor tj<*iircri:i(>d, 2 ^ 1 ; nsc ot spu-ic (inons, wiii<iit.f.' sii»cis, howiing iloes, 
iorbiddm ;sl Law's i-uggcslionf 2U, jw deaUi-watch. '‘coHins,” s'A.nuL', i«ik 
pdar hatrNl eseilcd, r;o- fill of sharps, iiig inl^i* ladders npudmig ..all, iio'-- 

dl; conscription for Hic Mhsist^ifa gold teen at Aide. piehuM hors'-s, racexim.*, 

S lines (c/n/ro/oy), 31; ftirtlier iK.Mie of dogs, c»u, hoes, itchm#, (iricuiaU-stief 

files, and luercas/il dlsimst and dis- J Jn oraeiw,26ff. (Ae«rCoiuot*,l'»ilingStars, 
Ircss. 32; payment stopped, and law j and Meteors,) 

dismissed frog* the inliustry, 3‘l; hi, Oneiro-eritiei.-m, inUfriiretiiigrtrsains. {/iff 
danger from the impulace. 35 , 8h; Jfreums.) 

It’Affnewean's ini.isurCB to rt-Wiai’ ere- OnloaU. (-w^c ttouiuHandOrdcHls., 
dit Ip.WraiV), 34; run on tho IT*V, :$4; Orlfcans. Ituke of (tl'-gent of France), «(.r. 

ftfal a/wideiit. in the crowd. 31; the fe«if ofi bis pntrouago of the Mi-kMURuml 
S^ssiwppi ftiul fmlia companionde- fs-honic, I. O; his fjmin('.iil vrrorn, lU, 12 , 

tnived of thc|{- privileges, 3tH T-aw ,M3. It • enforet s the «*e''«tion of {;.mhl 

leaveti f rani^ ■)(); D’Algenson’s dis* lt*Horn for murder. 23; iis imrch»« uf 

missal ifnd y^paiTtify, 42; Law’s Mtb* the <HA?l>raiwl dlnmond. 27; his llldroat- 

{KXluenthtxforr 01 . J death, oo«oa* finmt of laiw, 33. 

tures «.f the sehemg^in its success and ••OrliiiinH. Itueh'’ss of, her remarks on the 
fuilare„25, 29, 87^4^4. Mississippi scheme, L 6,19, 24, SS, 86. 
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INDEX, 


0>^iolQui,& Fr«u>i:h f. 1%. 

Ih'vrbury, Hlr ’fncmiaH, »f, n. i W; 

|K>lM>nc<l by ‘the anil CounU'iw* of 
»uU their JM-c^nHivUetN IWJ*201. 

1‘ftkiitin^. 4he f’rifcade*.) 
rftimiRtry. ljk.rtunc-T.tli«jr.) 

Famr currenc.'; inlrortucetl. in Vraiio# by 
John Law, i. 4. • 

taracelHiJH^j' ■'.'Ir Nnd poi^raif ,*f, i. I'l2t 
hb Ruijnilur doctriiu*?!, ilf*; tiie lir»t of 
th<‘ 'iHl. 

“nriH, thf! FttlsiW (eynjf'.n'hHi), 

John Liiw'd liotftc, Kuc (Juine^in^oix 
Kt; Hotel de Holasuhs f «• 
orrt-*twy), 16; in the MlR^ssCl'i 

Mrheino {four ewf/eai i. 15, 1ft, 21, 

; the d« (irevo {KnjfTuvinf!), ii. 

Ib2; theIlaBfill«'(ri»/;e(ii’iM//),i>.5i(W; lunise 
of Nicholas Klaimi, in Ihc Jtnc <le Mari- 
*vniu, Mia; the Hirsicreeimis In, i. 170- 
173; Mesmer'g hou^; his eiiicnmeuls, 
27H. 

l*arHi*n« and flte family, eonc'ootorB of IV \ 
"t'oek Lane tlhoaf' tieeentuai, U. 2‘iH. 
Fuurs ('to««, l>r, liamb, mu* poiBoner, «t- 
lacked ornl killed Hier. {vn^rmhifi), ii. 
202. 

1Vt«i'/-«Uoi> of alh';rtul wih-heK. (.SVtf 
Witches.) 

VeUT the (treat taxim Iieanl* (j'ortr tV). 1; 

* 267.,, 

Pi-1 cr (!• •'.liennit. (.Sfe# the CtnHodeB.) 

IVter of Loiuhanly, an Alrhymist, i. 130. 
IVIer of J*o«tcfro<’t, hi« fa’ e |»rf>j»he<’it‘S 
deHi-rilM'd by Grafton, i. 2^(L 
I’etronella, the will) of Nichulua Klamd, i. 
116. 

IMiilaleihea, 10u;,*enius, « !(<*Ki.!ni( ian, (. 17f>. 
l‘hllii> I, exfommunicatofl, ii. «. 

I’hiliji A'lifu*‘»m j<»iii.s ihr Ihiril cnisinh* 
(rnitrnviini), 11. frk (hi; hlw h-JiUmH) of 
itichortl /., 00. 71; returns to Vraueo. 72. 
PiViUii iV„ jnrrirMt of, ii. 112; his iwrtn'ou- 
timi of the Templars, ii. 113. 

Phiioaupher'a stotie, scir-ehcrs for ♦he. f 
Aiebrmifltii.) 

Pietro IVApime' (AVe l)'Aj«>ne.) 

Piifray <m wlU'herafl j;i Franeo, ii. 123. 
Pilffrimai^'ea to Jerirulom before the '*’ru- 
Hink'*!, il. 2. 

Pilirrnn’a staff {en^rarin^), ii. 66. • 

Phiee <k* drive (cn«/rriri«y), ii. IIW; Ma- 
<»-nie 'le f^hivlluVrs; La and 

.■therrext'CuiiHi therefor 213, 

213.215. 

Plu^rxie lU Milan t>ro|>hcsied,.(. 225. 

Plays oil the adventures of thieves, Iheir 
evil infttionce, U. 263, 257 
Poison iKO, InGroeeeuud Rome; Hh sprctul 
hi Luro^ie in tlie Kixtticiilh and seven¬ 
teenth oenturtes; dovlarf:*! ht»th treason 
in Hniflaud. ii. Ib2; Sir Thomiui Over- 
iratT potvoned; full hisUiry of his caM’, 
with rortrcNts of Overbury, tlic Kart and 
Countess of Honierset. (..ord t'oke. and 
Viiiicrs, IhiT'.: of Ituekineham, liW aol; 
Ruspirious death of Prin«*i* Uoniv, son ot 
James J., 2(X>; Ihiekin^rhuiu saia to have 
poisoned JaniM I., 2()1 ; fate of Dr. 
uiifib,the pdsoner (eNc^raewy), 203; slow 


■pobionimAn lta.jf it»«rm’ral prr\-ate«e« 
cmplovod by thntOuke of Guise; lutfbh 
usc><t W BoKutn lailies to poison luix- 
haMs,*-3n3;«risd iJid^l^xw-ution of l.n 
K|wra and otters; s>tfter wuioeii tfunibliod, 
2(i4;.atro(-ipus ^imes of I'd ^'pl^uuia: 

^ fMb -nature of her poison; ]^oiected in 
suuetuary by the cler^jy of Naples; seizetl 
by*the, \irf<iroy, trietl. and executed, 206- 
20 ft. Jn Frauc>:, Kxitl, Glaser, mid Sy’hte 
Croix, thOfUM{ criminal, 30S; Mdcamc 
de llrinvIUierH and Sainte i'.toix- their 
eriincK^nd pmjwhine«t,*jnft-214; W. <le 
IVnantior ehargitl wi(#i ^‘souimf; ix>* 
pillar mania for thd^rinic^H; iJUvoixin 
and l.avi;roreux .«.xe^Wd, <iU >; eliar);v.s 
ai;mlns>t the Marshal dc*^<uxeuil>uurx and 
tiie (NxfiitcsH of SoisBons; recent revival 
of the crime in Kiif^land, 2tC. 

PojH*, his sketch of Sir Ji»hn Illunt, Chair¬ 
man oftlie SuntloSea Company, i. 74. 

PoetTi.Au Foluku or (iK^AT CinKS, ii. 
2.3U-2-W. Cmitoralane phrases: ‘‘yuoz,” 
2-Wt; “What a olioi'km^ had haf," 340; 

1 Hookey Walker,” ijl; ” There ho goes 
with his*eye <mt,” 243’.' “Ilj0.yyur mother 
j sold her mangier”’ 342; “ Flare np, ‘ 2-t2; 
j “ Does your mother know you're out ?'* 

■ 3il; “Who are you?” 241. .Songs r 
I “Cherry ripe,” 216} “Tho Son,” 217; 
“.Tim (tow,” 217. 

PuaraAiTa.—John Law, i. 1; tho Regent 
Orlems, 6; D‘.\gueflseaii, 31; D'Argeii- 
sou. 42; Karl if Sunderland, .SO-HarJc’' 
Karl of (t\foriK46; Sir .kihiot Wuliiolc, 
Mi; Mr. Secretary Craggs, 61; (’<mrad 

' Gehner, the tirst I'lhp lultivator, M.5; Al- 
I berlus Magnus. 1(K>; Arnold de VHk- 
ueuve, 103; Raymond Lulli, 106; Cor- 
; tu-liub Agrjppa,* I3ti; J’araecUHs. 143; 

Hr. IVe, ir,2: PhiJi)/ JV., ii. 112; CharhN 
I ll!>*,.1ohii Knox. ..13H; Jameti L, 

j 131; Sir (rVorge 51-l;-(-eo/.ie, KtS; Plftro 
il’Apone, 140. .Sir 'Miathew Hale, J-W; 
t tfiSir Thoif.as Hrown, 161; Louis XIV., 
177} JlenrY Andrews. Uio orjginal o‘ 
51 “ PfatK'iH Moore,” i. 241; NostradiimuN 

I 2«i; Peter the Great, 2<«7; Sir Thojms 
VVorhury, ii. lOj . Villiers, Duka of 
Hu"kinghnm. J»H; Lord CJdef Justietf 
) (kike, IIW; Lan and CountesH of Somer- 
KOt, 200. 201; Henrv IV. of Fram-e, 277: 

1 I^rd IJaeon, 366. 

. PuiiticaJ prejudieeK and ennetments ugaluat 
' hmg hair and iM'nnlH, i. 3 WJ- 303 . 

Poetry iHid romun<-e, llieir ohligaiiona to 
the Uo'ilcrut'ians, 5. 170 . 

Ptiwell, Chief JustU'c, his oppoaitiuii to iLu 
! belief in witeberaft, ii. ijl 
i PaoTBiciKs: Plague of Milan, 1. 225? 
nlagiie ef l^omlon, 1665, inundotitm et 
Loi(.l.»r, 153«, 22ft; great fire, 1666: carth- 
ijuakft. 1K42, 230; Mothe- Shipton, with 
new of her wttagf, 2Jtt, 211; Merlin, 
PeterofPontefract.234; Rober 
NixAi. the Cbeahlre pfophet, 23ft; Mma- 
tIa^•.makerl^ 240 (see i rtuoAiTclling); 
end of tho world, 322. tMP, earthquakes, 
, I 'iStk (5rM Modem I^opbedee, the Ou- 
r iMidoii. Peter RartiSi^i‘)uiy, Ac.) 

1 Marquw ii, hit diteoverj of 
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i'lairiioyance; hU !lb^neti#e)m, t '**> 3 . 
•SWi. t 

Buitiiiitr the dti»d Slid uhA^t, :#P«»w<T a«. . 
mbi'd to iVirDolw-** 1 . II?; aud 

C’airUyi<^ns2J7. • . « 

llaldlifilt ^h*A'altor, An*inY<^<-ratuf]iu#JHit,* 
Abandon)) tlMM-dHtum, ii. 297. 

Kaymond .>f TimJouwi, n lotKlfr*>l' IJk »ir'«t 
^Crusailo, U. 21, 21), 31,3S, iu,4iki, I'is 

7ti^iKi*-<‘d rniluf=intj witli Iturt!)*-* 

li'iny, . 1 a 3T, -il; lit til# »u:*'v of 

Itni. 441. - • ’ 

Kannond l.nln. ^[Sf '0 LuUi.) 

Hcinaldii, a-J?;ulfr tho limt Cru.' ic, 1«. 

• 18 . , 

brnuVtiV**/ t'sirly itilftriniK fmiu 
PiiU‘«itUH‘. li. 2; owoiiriiiir oui a towt of 
»imoia-m'r, 281; lVaj?iiJi‘j»TK of tlio truo 
iTO*«ji; of ^^aillt^; tcMVo .>f lln- Sa¬ 

viour; tc:ir)» and iniU; .d' tho Virj;in; 
Haiitii S,-:ila at , r«dic)i of J.oiij.'- 

bf.ard, Masamodn, l.a UrinviUtiTK, I»r. 
iK'tyr KimittioroT. Tburt''!!, fi.rd*'^ 
Tli'ny Wiak.sjHTi', N.i|»d«-'iii^ 
Wi.n‘rlu.%:in2-i^. 

tb'Ihri'Oi' projiidii-f*. and ordiinua'i's ji(::iin.'-l 
longhair and lu-aniK, i, 

Jtbodcx, Jli'hunt I.al ii «»!'. 

Hm'o f.mnl, (nod for ktUiny l»ii Itarn >11 a 
iiu(4. it, 

KtoUaifl I. sols out f.<r ralof'tbw, it. *>7 ; 
ut^aYk^ Iho SioiliaiDt, »>.•'; arri\i-« .il 
llhodC'K IR) ; hi-* t^*''**’** 

» ; captur*-* Aoro, 

7i , roaoitrsTb flilidnv.i T-'t, 

hjH i-imcoru on la-aof to n irc- . 

74; l»i» roputattoh III ral.--(iin-. 7i. 

Kii holicn an Aii')i>uiist. i. 15*S; iiid oj>|)«))*i- 
tum to dnclliritr. ii. 279, 2>«). 
hiplov, tis-uri.'<‘, till'AlVh'tnirft, iininou' <*l', 

1. !!«. 

UotM'rt Duko^f^ Normandy t*4’it :iilor of il *- 
iVii.«adoi«. ii. 2X IW, .9),-Ht. 

Uol»rrt (lount of ‘■'Uud. f, .iJt'ad.Tof Jho 
I iiri*t I'niKiidc, Ii. 2l, *14), 41. **r 

*» Kobortol'Ihtria ((% i»it>, IiIh iusoloncr lo. 
ili«‘ r.mporor AlcxiiiJ-. i». 2.»; killod at tlr 
battle of IkjrylMun, 2t, 'y 

Ho'-dn Hood, popular adniirution of, ii. 
Itohiicsoii. Atin,‘he ••»odlw.-ll “Ghof.(,'‘ ji, 
2ti. 

ih)l:h<‘^t^^, Viscount, afterwards Kari of 
Somemet. {See Sora>:r.sct.) ^ 

Koircr llacott. (A’-'t" Jliw-nn ) 

Koiiium-i: and |s>ciry, their oi>)iK*di*o>s (■> 
the lt<)8i\'rucinn», i. J7i». 

/fojH ’dwrp ((.‘oniit;, a i*;*tr«'n of I>i\ D' c, i. 

16i». ^ 

Jtosicrueijms, Oic, (heir romantic iloctrincs; 

Uialory of nieir progrcHs, i. 187; (It'ir 
«Iioeticitl doctrines, Kjlplm. viaiadej., 
xnoi -ea, and salamanders, t7l#hr^. 

Jlouen, ric«- !•, ii. 171 ; the Parlretncnt rc- 
nioiihtratc with Louis XI mt his ic- 
' nieney to *u.swf(e«I wit<-hes, 17^ ^ 
Kuduipb (1. aim II.}, KiiificrurH, (heir eii- 
c<>uru(lcin«'r.5uf •''sliyTiiy, i. 15H, 18.’. 
Itai>eci4Ma, ifoun oc, u tTenidi Alcli^nii.t, 

1.138. . • 

.RnwHia, (.IT on lieari'inmpOM’d by Pg(cr the 
Great, i. 8»'l. • 


'‘Hah^Uts,'’ or luqpUng'iii of witchea tuiu 
^mons,ii. lOff 133. (5f,'r Wuchcrafl.) ^ 
f.iAntc CiSiix, the*glow puiitoner irt Vrunis', 
his crjtn4>K and dont h, U. j 11, 
l>amls, n.ii^ of, ti. SfH. « 

KolwUn, htii«mili(Ary Ku* '‘--ses, n..6S; his 
dcfctiee of .Vere, e»». 71 f tV feals-d at Autna, 

• 7i: and at J.a(IX 74, ’ 

•'Salailio'') II tax eifforctsl by th« 

. OusaVers, Ii. «i<>. * 

’^Sulamandcrs ^ (AW tholloslemeinns.) 
tianta ^eal.i.-^n’ IL'^v blairs, ut Kom& ii. 

• >14. V , ’ 

Si|ili)dprhunni»i, the Gonnati roldtcT-. il, 2WJ. 

N Jitffliid, wilehernft In. <.Ver Wilch.-raO,} 
Stntt, Sir Walter, his an'|ch]|||fe^in.-i(uit ths * 

Gnusades, H. 74, 5 )h, 

“ Scraiidiinif Fanny,•’ or (he Cinik Lane 
(ihost; h* .‘retiiaiiiB in (lie vnnU of St, 
.hiim s (.' lurch, Clcrkenwi-U, ti, 280. 

Se.d of H'h\ar'4l if H7. 

Scifeddoilli I, tile ililii, hi*, rceeptini) of 
Mfaridn. tlie Al. hjnii-ljL^)^. 

_ ■ f«eiiiJni altu'-ked by the lAirenders, li l.S, 

! S*;n*liv<itfius, a Polish AIc.hynti.sl, 1. 181, 18t>. 
Sen/'-s, ilihltop of, his rc|'ort on .Inm Ih^* 
iisIc K suci-oiw'ln aichyniy^i. tt>d. 

Scriocuts oltthe hair of Jlciirv I. (rtufr-fv 
rcy), i. 2WV. 20s. 

Seton, the (’^.smopollie, an Aichyiidst; me- 
ni’Jir of, i. J<13. ’ » 

Seviynt', Madame, her aeeoimt of.JIndainr 
<ie HrmvilHers, ii. 288, 2KI. 

JhliakHpcarc’s MullwTrydi ce, ii. .187. 

Shari>. i liles’t^ccmtriver of mysterious noises 
at Woo-lstoek Palm'e,ii, 234 
Sheic _th«- son of N'/.uh, nn Alciiyniisl, i. Oo. 
Slie;-pnrd, .laek, his isipuliirilv'-- lines on 
his portrait In Thoriiiiili, ii. 2f.2: evil 
e.ll'eet of ti novel iind melo-driniuu* i-epre- 
.sentinir hii* ean er. 3.Vt. ** 

1 Sherwood Forest and Itohin Hood 
i •»•}), ii- 248,2'>8. , 

! Shiptxui, Mother, her j>rophf<'y of the hr*- of 
London, i. 238; licr i/wpiilai >lv, 231; «’**•«• 
*0! lu!|eott«ifp. J»ll 

Siiiu‘on.a.ho r.nriim h, a promoter of 
(Tiftade^ II. 7. * 

' Slaiiif piirawh. I'opulnr Follies.) 

H^w jKiiHOiiers, tlie, (Ars PoIsdimii*,'.) 
Hmollett, on history on<l tlm houth-Sea 
P.ijftfdi, i. 87 

Hi/linnin, the Snifati, his eonfli.t wiUi the 
CniK^lIvs. it. is. ’ 

Sumersf Jilt.' k;.arl of/jsjl-otM-i ..fSir Thus. 
Overhij.’j), poW) <i«7 *288; his ori^'in 

iiud rise^ jcourt; suppoAed .’ieions eou* 
nexion vvilli .lutnes I.; his inlriirne and 
tiiarriu)f<* with the (?oun(i!AH ofKi-Hex; ihn 
iniiTder of t)veri»ujy; the p.-o' ^ (rlai and 
Keiitcms*, Ipjl-2 -1. 

S<ft«tTM‘t,"ih<'’Coijntms of, her participation 
j in tJm murder of Sir Thoinue Overburv, 

‘ wltli pcr«r«jy, ii, 28l. 

Hon<?»: <M! tlie Mis.siHsippi wheiiip, {, SB; on 
tllC Soutli-Jjca jlubble, fiO; Oti fatlJOUK 

I.. 208; on wlU-diTall, impularin 
Ocmiasiy, Kwj |s»imlarity of ‘‘(.•herry 
, ’ *• riie Hca,*’ “Jim t row,” 218. 

Stoners, llt^nmgi'r’H “Thirtwui at Table,” L 
»->7. 
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So'^s of tlio 1^ 304.1 

'^tvery, ^Itchcrnf^ ao d Aieliym\ • jp 
AffnoH, h<'r patT<ma<rt of JnqucB 
(’•cur, the Alch.rimst • 

Socto-iiAA iii:DBf.e, Wsftry Of, >. 
the <i9mpa»y onjriiutlcd Uarloy^^t or 

<^or4; it3 pt£.7>arj objcit, 43; TWopary 
lUcMof South'Seatrsd''; festdotUeiK 

by Siiawh /J<,pvorn:n<»H, 40; (»po* 
P'ltfolA to T^liMnvnt to rcd(u*i- the drhtf 
capital iacrciuicd (<> ^trolvd uiilliunsi i<m-> 

. ('esfioi'the (iorapany. 47; appUcalion 
to takfitho whoip Ktatu debt; cuuntcifAiH' 
pliuiiUou l>) the nonk of Kng]a»d« |N><‘ 
torwnr adopted by ParlmmeiDt : Niii'k 
from-'-iyo to 3U0, 4H; Sir It. tfjil- 
poh-'M wnniin;;; directorn' oxertlutis to 
raij^j tU« prweu, 4^; bill jmmmmmI; irreaL 
deiTiHud for xharei*, CO; other bubble 
tcliiaiu'k 8(UTl.C(l {uql OD^uruifOd, f>I, 
•‘itfbly.slx of tlioiu dUholvcd, 6."., fi7; 
cb'ireH at ; full 200, but ruiseil by 
the dinwtor?fc,.»ehi.*ir»es, fij; divtcleud do*.. 
oiftreU; inereawWoxcrtemcnl,63; Sv/','. 
HuoM on Ohuii^fo All'*/; exb-nl of thi* 
dt'lushm: frauda of 64; IcarB of 

the judi' i ; I;.u'ble A ‘ipimicH pro¬ 
claimed lUilawhil, 66; (*oUt,hiued CXeitO* 
incol: mt»fk at KKh), 02, 03; Sir John 
llluiit. the chidnmui, roiIh out; ^/^tockr 
' flUl**; jiu'etinK of the commmy Mr. 
How’fl* Jr.v tVajrtfn Huppurts diroetor/*, (O; 

paiHo; nt>((ouiati{m with Hank 
•>r Knj^id, M, <W; they asjyco tn eireu- 
lute ttic «'tin>pany'e bonus, fid; total 
failure of the eonipany; Roeial and looral 
evils of Iho aehnmo. (yj ; orrn^fiuM* of the 
diR'ctors ; pHtitlon* tor vrnj^cance oji 
(horn; Kiiitr'a sjwh to I'arliauMnt, <*d; 
debutoR thereon, dK, 71; puniahtmutl r*'- 
solv»*d on, /O; Walpole’s plan to re-jlurc 
credit; ollk'ers of iiu* eumpuny forbi(I*leu 
as h'ave lOn^hind, 71; mhiistors pro\*d 
to Imve Kmu) hrilu-il i>r 8har«'«. 73, 77; 
ihrwturs ttp]>vehen»h^!; trcajum-r 
msuids, 73; luejwunw to nrrcRt turn, At,. 
74; dirt'obtra expelled irom 
74; fUairiujmii exunonatlon, 76; treio 
Him'r imprlsoJH’d at d»dw.-rp, but^•^^ 1 UH•.^ 
7<t; ri'iwrts on Uo' deliuiR of the IV;* id, 
7l>; Mr. StiudiOpt!._Se»-i!tary to Tp'OKttry. 
clurr.cd but :u‘'}mtted ; diKSUiisfiudiun 
tlwireon. 7fi|*Jdr. Aishibie, Ch^iceUor of 
the tlxeb*HpAv, eoimuitted to 'I’owiT, 
and eonwqueut rejoicinK" , /(,«?'•<«wjoA, 
yp: Sir t*cora<r puntf-lied; tho 

Hat! of S>mderinnd tu'qUiAVu; d^ ath ol 
Mr. SiHjrelary I’rairtr** Rn<l his father, 
parlieiptilorr in the fraud, ,s»; heavy tlnoh 
ou the direotnrrt , account of thesw! pro- 
oeedinff* by tliblmn, lhu« hi^nrian, dl; 
lucoaures udopU-irto U'sbire eredit, Ki; 
rarlcaiuruN by fh^rth and others 
h.», t’l, (W, 70, 7(1, 

S2, !n». 

Hnwth-Sea Uousr»*H- of, \. 43. 

Sjvftm, UM'nmvjiui, the sh>w pals ,ner of 
Koine, her trial mul execution, ji. ai'6. •, 
fl(»eeulation«. (A'cs Honey Mauia, the Hitt- 
efssijmi Scheme, BuaUi-Sca HuldtlCk and 
Uubttii' Sehemea.) 


, Si«ii2i»r, Jiiii*doatnriimon of Merlin'and V'i 
cave, I ^3, 237. • 

Spiri^. (fpelM^uAii,>43tel^aft, Corncliue 
AKnpjia, Par^cJrati, «:c.f ^ 

Sprenwr, a Geriwnfwitcii-liTidii.; liiepeR 
-i keunftuuR. iK 11*^15P. * a ^ " 

St. Ik-nmrd preaches tho ftfrvnu i%u(ado,U. 

бз, tr66; bis aniraelea, 60; fuihire bUi 

prophecies, 62. " ^ 

• NL. Ihmwtoti wid the devil, li. luit. 

SI. Kvi-HTuoiul, Ifrt ntooant of the up|»06i- 
i'(*VaJenUiic (iraJiin^N, i*27t>.* 

St. Iterm.dn (r«unt do), tL**'! 
iiipir oi; i. aiRi, ■hWgi^'n/lulfcg! of iowela, 
2U3; his jreb-n •ions* {.loiigJilo, _ 
M. JohiiV Kve. St.'aiarij’s Ti r. Swi- 
thiii's iX.«, MipcrutiriouR ouMoiu*, j, ush. 
SUnhope, Hart. snpjKtrU (he oropoRUion to 
I'unikh (he dirootorK of the .Sonth-Sea 
t'otrip.my. j. 72. 73; >«lii'niali'ed in Par- 
llainoiit, and dh rt sudileulv, 76. 

Slanhojs', Charle.s, S .,1 rcliir» to Treiiaury; 
^ his purtleinatioii iti the houtb-SfiiS^ IVatnh 
i. 77, 7H; hl» aoiiuit.ii liy r:irhtunuutt,and 
eoji»<f(]'n'tit diiturhauxi;'. 

StwUiujor, the, n svfUon ufllic Kiiosliitvlors; 
thi’ir iuilepetideurc; tu-ou>. (l of witch- 
eratl by tlie I'oikj, and oi^* nunwili'd by 
tho (Jonnan nohu?;, ii. 1 lo,) n 
Bh'pliou, i.f J’oIiukI, liU <'ifduUiy and 
hujierst^ioii, i. 

S(ock-j<»JihitiK. (AVe Ho'Uh Sou Hiihbhj.) 

“ .StocK-jolddcif (’ard''," «'V caricatures of 
the 8outh-.N',tt'!3ul>b[c u 

б и, m. 

<'(onolien;»e ascriK'dtu Mmlin, i. 237. 

SuKor ditiuuados J<uuis V11. iVoni the Cru- 
saile, U. 63-62. 

Sully, bihwiae opposition tedueliiiii?, il.270. 
.Simderhuid, Karl of. p'jWmir of, i. doj his 
participation in the South-Sea Hubble, 1. 
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